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PREFACE. 


000 

The  great  body  of  the  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six  sets 
of  very  concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a commentary  the  Apho- 
risms are  scarcely  intelligible,  they  being  designed  not  so  much 
to  communicate  the  doctrine  of  the  particular  school  as  to  aid,  by 
the  briefest  possible  suggestions,  the  memory  of  him  to  whom 
the  doctrine  shall  have  been  already  communicated.  To  this  end 
they  are  admirably  adapted ; and,  this  being  their  end,  the  ob- 
scurity, which  must  needs  attach  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
instructed, is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
curate translation  of  the  Aphorisms  with  so  much  of  gloss  as  may 
be  required  to  render  them  intelligible.  A class  of  pandits,  in 
the  Benares  Sanskrit  College,  having  been  induced  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, it  is  contemplated  that  a version  of  the  Aphorisms,  brought 
out  in  successive  portions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of 
these  men,  and,  through  them,  of  other  learned  Brahmans,  so 
that  any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best  chance  of  be- 
ing discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of  such  a version 
as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subsene  further  the  attempt  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  aspect  of  the  philosophical  terminology  of 
the  East  as  regards  that  of  the  West. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College , 

5 th  January,  1851. 
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THE  APHORISMS  OF  THE  NY  AY  A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a.  [The  Nydya-sutra-vritti , or  “ Explication  of  the  Aphorisms 
of  the  Ny&ya,”  commences  with  the  following  exordium.] 

b.  Salutation  to  the  illustrious  Gancs'a! 

c.  May  he,  the  splendour  of  whose  gracefulness  of  person  sur- 
passes ten  million  of  Cupids ; — who  made  the  joy — and  O how 
delightful  it  was  ! — of  the  bevies  of  the  dames  of  Vraja ; — whose 
body  is  dark  as  the  teeming  rain-cloud,  and  who  haunts  no  tem- 
ple save  the  mind ; — may  he,  the  some  one  [whom,  as  the  well 
known  Krishna,  I need  not  name],  promote  the  felicity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  three  worlds.* 

d.  In  order  to  produce  great  good-luck,  we  meditate  on  the  beau- 
ty of  the  toe-nails  of  Bhav&ni,  which  [beauty],  taking  an  exquisite 
aspect  as  it  was  associated  with  the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  newly  ap- 
plied lac-dye,  seemed  a sort  of  lovely  ornament  of  Siva’s  head — 
when  his  head  was  bowed  down  [at  her  feet]  to  deprecate  her 
haughty  displeasure — eclipsing  [ — as  the  beauty  of  the  toe-nails 
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then  did — ] the  resplendent  beauty  of  the  twilight  Moon*  [which 
is  the  usual  ornament  of  Siva’s  head.] 

e.  I reverence  him  [ — meaning  Gautama — ],  the  resplendent, 
who  has  eyes  in  his  feet  [as  well  as  in  his  head — though  how,  or 
to  sen  e what  purpose,  does  not  seem  to  be  known — ],  by  means 
of  the  rays  of  whose  dialectics  [ — meaning  thereby  the  body  of 
doctrine  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  world — ]the  virtuous  get 
over  the  whole  darkness  that  was  within  them.f 

/.  We  reverence  our  father,  YidyXniv^sa  [the  abode  of  learn- 
ing], who  is  as  it  were  a combination  in  one — of  the  two  gods  of 
wisdom  and  of  justice,  the  ornament  of  the  globe  of  the  fair  earth, 
a masculine  form  as  it  were  of  the  goddess  of  eloquence,  the  pro- 
ducer of  confident  scholarship  [in  those  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  being  his  pupils],  in  liberality  like  another  Kama  incar- 
nate, towards  the  wretched  ingenious  in  his  kindness,  whose  fair 
fame  prcvadcs  the  universe.:}: 

g.  I make  the  dust  of  my  preceptor’s  feet  my  pilot  [in  the  voy- 
age on  which  I am  going  to  adventure — for  I am]  seeking  to 
promote  skill,  and  resolved  in  mind  that  even  the  dull-witted 
shall  [be  supplied  at  all  events  with  the  means  to]  understand — 
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without  much  effort,  and  the  intelligent  as  mere  play, — the 
wide  [and  all-embracing]  system  of  the  Ny&ya.* 

h.  May  this  work  of  ViswanXtha  the  son  of  VidyXnivasa  con- 
duce to  the  gratification  of  the  sage  the  finc-wittcd  and  the  un- 
envious.f 

i.  Now  the  on-lookers  do  not  engage  [in  any  study  offered  to 
their  attention]  without  haring  Come  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
motive  [ — i.  e.  in  the  end,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  study 
is  calculated  to  lead];  therefore  the  end  is  to  be  mentioned first.J 
[The  end  proposed  is  the  escaping  from  liability  to  transmi- 
gration, and  the  attainment  of  tranquil  and  eternally  uninter- 
rupted beatitude : — and,  as  the  declaration  of  this  end  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  gain  attention  at  the  outset — ] therefore, 
for  the  declaration  thereof,  the  venerable  one  who  lias  eyes 
in  his  feet  [ — see  e. — ] aphoriscs  iu  the  first  place  as  follows.^ 


SECTION  I. 

The  end  of  the  proposed  enquiry. 


Enunciation  of  the 
things,  the  right  no- 
tion of  which  lends  to 
Beatitude. 
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No.  1. — Proof  [ — i.  e.  the  instrument  of  right  notion — 
8.  a.* — ] ; that  which  [ — as  having  a proof — ] is  the  object  of 
right  notion ; doubt ; motive ; familiar  fact ; scholastic  tenet ; 
confutation ; ascertainment ; disquisition ; controversy ; cavil ; 
semblance  of  a reason ; perversion ; futility ; and  unfitness  to  be 
argued  with ; from  knowing  the  truth  in  regard  to  these  [six- 

teen things],  there  is  the  attainment  of  the  summum  bonum 
( ni’sreyasa .) 

a.  But  then  [ — there  is  no  denying — ] the  knowledge  of  truth 
is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  Beatitude.  Beatitude — to  consider 
it  apart — is  of  two  kinds  through  the  distinction  of  the  ‘ higher* 
[attainable  only  on  quitting  the  body],  and  the  ‘ lower.*  Of  these 
the  * lower,’  in  the  shape  of  ‘ emancipation  wliile  yet  in  life’  {Ji- 
vanmukti),  takes  place  immediately  on  the  attainment  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth  [ — the  sign  of  a man’s  having  attained  to 
which  is  his  exhibiting  a perfect  indifference  to  all  that  passes 
around  him].  This,  moreover,  is  attained  by  him  who  has  ascer- 
tained the  truth  in  regal'd  to  Soul,  whose  false  notions  have 
been  removed  by  incessant  application,  and  who  is  yet  experiencing 
[ — in  appearance  at  least — for,  though  apparently  exposed  to  hard- 
ships, he  is  generally  supposed  to  feel  nothing — the  fruit  of]  past 
deeds ; — but  the  ‘higher’  [is  attained  by  him]  by  certain  degrees.  To 
explain  the  order  thereof  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  aphorism.f 

The  order  of  the 

steps  towards  Beati-  c 

tude.  TTEf  TT^TKimtn^TOi:  II  ^ II 
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No.  2. — Pain  ( du’kha ),  birth  (janman),  activity  (pravritti ),  fault 
(dosha),  false  notions  ( mithyd-jndna ), — since,  on  the  successive 
annihilation  of  these  in  turn,  there  is  the  annihilation  of  the  one 
next  [before]  it,  there  is  [on  the  annihilation  of  the  last  of  them] 
Beatitude  ( apavarga ). 

a.  [That  is  to  say — ] among  Pain  and  the  rest  [in  the  forego- 
ing list] , whichever  are  subsequent  in  order  [to  others  in  the  list], 
on  the  annihilation  of  these  [subsequent  ones] , since  there  is  the 
annihilation  of  the  next  one — i.  e.  of  the  one  immediately  next  it 
and  preceding  it — , there  is  [ — in  the  end — when  Pain,  the  last 
in  the  list  thus  read  backwards,  has  been  annihilated,]  Beatitude.* 

b.  Although  [ — as  some  one  may  object — ] Beatitude  does  not 
come  from  the  absence  of  Pain,  but  is  it — still  [there  is  no  fault 
in  the  form  of  expression  employed  in  the  aphorism,  for]  the  sense 
of  the  5th  case  here  is  that  of  indifference f [ — i.  e.  the  absence  of 
any  difference  between  the  what  and  the  whence ]. 

c.  So  much — in  the  ' Explication  of  the  Aphorisms’ — for  the 
topic  denominated  ‘that  relating  to  the  motive’ X [for  pursuing  the 
enquiry  proposed]. 

d.  [The  remembering  of  the  order  of  the  steps,  in  § 2.,  may  be 
facilitated,  to  some  readers,  by  availing  one’s  self  of  the  distribu- 
tively  cumulative  form  of  exposition  employed  in  the  nursery  tale 
of  “ The  House  that  Jack  built.”  Tlius — 

1.  Du’kha. — This  is  the  ‘pain’  that  the  man  had. 

2.  Janman.^ This  is  the  ‘birth’  [again  renewed]  that  gave 
room  for  the  ‘ pain’  that  the  man  had. 

* ini  Trofir- 
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Pravritti. — This  is  * activity ’ ( — requiring  reward — ) that  led 
to  the  ‘ birth’  (again  renewed)  that  gave  room  for  the  ‘ pain’  that 
the  man  had. 

4.  Dosha. — This  is  the  'fault’  ( — of  ' desire’  or  ’ dislike’ — 
alike  to  be  shunned — or  ‘ stupidity’ — ) which  ( — in  the  man  who, 
if  wise,  had  done  nothing  at  all, — ) begot  the  ‘ activity’  (requir- 
ing reward)  that  led  to  the  ’birth’  (again  renewed)  that  gave 
room  for  the  ‘ pain’  that  the  man  had. 

5.  Milhyd-jnana. — This  means  the ‘ wrong-notions’  (of  that  man 
unversed  in  the  truth-teaching  NyAya  Philosophy)  which  ( — since 
the  man  knew  no  better — ) gave  rise  to  the  ’ fault’  (of  ‘ desire’  or 

* dislike’  or  ’ stupidity’)  which  ( — in  the  man  who,  if  wise,  had  done 
nothing  at  all — ) begot  the  ‘ activity’  (requiring  reward)  that  led 
to  the  ’birth’  (again  renewed)  that  gave  room  for  the  ‘pain’  that 
the  man  had. 

6.  Apavarga. — This  last  is  ' beatitude ’ — promised  as  fruit  of 
the  truth-teaching  Nyaya  Philosophy,  which  gives  us  right  ones 
instead  of  the  ’ wrong  notions,’  which  gave  rise  to  what  Gautama 
styles  a ‘fault,’  inasmuch  as  it  mischievously  begot  the  ' activity’ 
carefully  shunned  by  the  wise — for  ’ activity,’ — shaping  itself  in 
acts  that  are  good  or  bad,  and  require  reward  of  a like  descrip- 
tion,— occasions  a man  to  be  born  again, — and  ’twas  this  same 

* birth’  that  gave  room  for  the  ‘ pain’  that  the  man  had.]  * 

*Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  Nyava,  (see  Essays,  vol.  1) 
stating  concisely  the  Nyaya  view  of  the  attainment  of  beatitude,  describes  (at 

f.  290)  soul  as  “ not  earning  fresh  merit  or  demerit  by  deeds  done  with  desire.” 
lore  he  makes,  as  Gautama  does,  the  ‘desire’  (which  is  one  of  the  three 
meant  by  the  technical  word  dosha  ‘ fault’ — sec  the  Essay,  p.  290.  1.  1. — and  the 
present  work  §18.  a. — ) to  be  the  producer  of  acts,  from  which  acts,  in  turn,  arise 
merit  or  demerit.  But,  at  p.  289,  when  he  says  “ From  acts  proceed  faults  (dosha)} 
“ including  under  this  designation,  passion  or  extreme  desire  ; aversion  or  loath- 
“ ing  ; and  error  or  delusion  (mo  ha),”  he  adopts  an  order  the  reverse  of  that  en- 
joined in  §18.- — see  Note  on  §18.  b.  If  the  passage  in  the  Essay  be  correctly 
edited,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Colebrooke,  when  giving  to  his  Essay  a final  re- 
vision after  having  laid  it  aside  for  a time,  had  been  struek  with  the  oddness  of 
the  expression  that  “ from  faults  proceed  acts,”  and  had  reversed  it  without  ad 
verting  to  the  technical  definition  of  ‘ faults,’  in  the  same  sentence,  as  the  pas- 
sions which  give  rise  to  action.  Gautama,  the  votary  of  Quietism,  gives  to 
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d.  Now,  since  a definition  will  be  looked  for  [of  each  of  the 
tilings  enunciated  in  the  aphorism  §1]  in  the  order  of  enunci- 
ation, he  defines,  and  divides,  Proof — the  first  enounced.* 


SECTION  II. 


The  instruments  available  in  prosecuting  the  enquiry. 

, . TT?2T  II  3 II 

What  are  the  in-  ^ x ^ 

struments  of  right  no-  No.  3.— Proofs  [— i.  e.— see  §1— instru- 
tion.  . . 1 

ments  of  right  notion — ] are  (1)  the  deliver- 
ances of  sense ; (2)  the  recognition  of  signs ; (3)  the  recognition 
of  likeness;  and  (4)  words. 


What  is  meant  by  ‘right  «•  There>  by  the  root  md  ‘ to  measure,, 
notion’  or  knowledge  peculiarised  by  the  emphatic  prefix  pra 
KaT  eE°Xrlv'  [ — and  thus  giving  the  word  pramd — sci- 

licet * what  takes  the  very  measure  of  its  object’ — ] there  is  signi- 
fied a notion  [ — not  dubious,  or  erroneous, — for  notions  may  be 
both  of  these ; — but  the  ‘ right  notion’  denoted  by  pramd  is  a 
knowledge]  in  the  veriest  manner  determined  [ — or  distinguished 
from  the  bare  knowledge  that  ' this  is  something’ — ] by  the  de- 
terminate nature  of  that  which  [—  being  the  object  of  the  know- 
ledge— ] possesses  such  and  suehf  [determinate  nature. — It  is, 

the  passions  the  name  of  ‘ faults’  with  a significance  akin  to  that  which  the  word 
bore  in  the  remark  of  Talleyrand  on  the  murder  of  the  Due  D’Eughieu — “ ce 
n’etait  pas  uue  crime — e’etait  une  faute — it  was  an  absolute  blunder.  The 
wise  man,  according  to  Gautama,  is  he  who  avoids  the  three  mistakes  of  ha- 
ving a liking  for  a thing,  and  acting  accordingly  ; or  of  having  a dislike  for  a 
thing,  and  acting  accordingly ; or  of  being  stupidly  indifferent,  and  thereupon 
acting ; instead  of  being  intelligently  indifferent,  and  not  acting  at  all. 
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in  short,  the  knowledge  of  a tiling  as  it  is,— or,  in  the  words  of 
Butler, 

“ To  know  what’s  what ; — and  that's  as  high 
“ As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.”] 

b.  That — in  virtue  of  which  any  thing  is  the  instrument  of  such 
[right  notion  as  has  been  just  defined]  — is  what  constitutes  any 
thing  a Proof*  [or  instrument  of  right  notion.] 

c.  And  the  knowledge  intended  to  be  spoken  of  here  is  notion 
other  than  memory ; — so  that  this  [definition  of  ‘ Proof'  just  given] 
does  not  extend  [where  it  ought  not]  to  the  instrument  of  recoU 
lectionf  [ — which  we  may  have  to  treat  of  hereafter.] 

d.  At  this  point  the  Explication  of  the  [first]  three  Aphorisms 
is  completed.! 

e.  Now  he  begins  to  define,  in  their  order,  the  [several  kinds  of 
i Proof'  which,  in  the  preceding  Aphorism,  were]  divided. § 

/.  [The  four  kinds  of  ‘ Proof  arc  usually  spoken  of  as  ‘ Percep- 
tion,’ ‘ Inference,’  ‘ Comparison,’  and  ‘ Testimony.’  W e may  have 
occasion  in  the  sequel  to  explain  why  we  think  proper  to  depart 
from  the  accustomed  from  of  rendering]. 

What  is  meant  by  ^ 

a deliverance  of  sense,  tl  H II 

No.  4_ By  a deliverance  of  sense  is  meant  knowledge  which 

has  arisen  from  the  contact  of  a sense  with  its  object, — [and  this 

t ^r^TTRn^T  fddfavr«ipfr  II 
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knowledge  may  be]  indeterminate  [ — as  when  one  in  consequence 
perceives  ‘ this  is  something’ — we  know  not,  or  think  not,  what ; 
— but]  not  erroneous  [ — for,  if  erroneous,  it  would  be  no  ‘ instru- 
ment of  right  notion :’ — or  it  may  be]  determinate  [ — such  a de- 
gree of  attention  having  been  exerted  as  to  determine  that  ' this  is 
so  and  so*  and  not  any  thing  else.] 

a.  [Now]  he  defines  and  divides  the  'recognition  of  a sign.’* 

What  is  meant  by 
the  recognition  of  a 

nrq  II  4.  II 

No.  5. — Now  the  recognition  of  a sign,  which  is  preceded 
thereby  [ — i.  e.  is  preceded  by  a deliverance  of  sense] — §4 — 
else  the  recognition  of  the  sign  were  impossible — ] is  of  three 
kinds — (1)  having  [as  the  sign]  the  prior,  or  (2)  having  [as  the 
sign]  the  posterior,  or  else  (3)  [consisting  in]  the  perception  of 
homogeneousness. 

a.  [By  * prior’ — a3  explained  in  our  Lecture  on  the  Sankhya 
Philosophy,  §101,  &c. — the  author  means  a ‘cause,’ — from  which, 
when  recognised,  its  effect  may  be  inferred  as  about  to  follow. 
So  again,  by  ‘ posterior’  he  means  an  ‘ effect ’ — from  which,  when 
recognised,  one  can  infer  that  such  and  such  a cause  has  been  at 
work.  By  the  ‘perception  of  homogeneousness’  he  means  the  re- 
cognition of  the  subject  as  being  referable  to  some  class,  and  as 
being  thence  liable  to  have  predicated  of  it  whatever  may  be  pre- 
dicable of  the  class.  The  three  ‘ signs’  belong  to  the  three  argu- 
ments ‘ a priori,’  ‘ k posteriori,’  and ‘from  analogy.’] 

b.  He  [now]  defines  the  ‘ recognition  of  likeness.’] 

* n 
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What  is  meant  by  the 

nessgnit'°n  °f  lkC  N°.  6. — The  ‘recognition  of  likeness’  is 
the  instrument  [in  the  ascertaining]  of  that 
which  is  to  be  ascertained  through  its  similarity  to  something 
[previously]  well-known. 

a.  [That  is  to  say]  the  ‘ recognition  of  likeness’  is  the  instru- 
ment [in  the  ascertaining] — or  [ — for  the  Sanskrit  term,  not 
strictly  defined,  stands  for  either — ] it  is  the  ascertainment  itself 
of  the  signification,  which  we  wish  to  determine,  of  a word,  such 
as  gavaya  for  example — through  the  perception  of  likeness  or  si- 
milarity to  something  perfectly  well  known,  i.  e.  of  which  we 
have  previously  obtained  a right  notion, — as  a cow  for  example. 

b.  [A  man  is  told  that  the  gavaya,  or  ‘ bos  gavaeus,’  is  an  ani- 
mal like  a cow.  Going  to  the  forest,  he  sees  an  animal  like  a 
cow.  By  means  of  the  instrumental  knowledge  above  describ- 
ed, he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  ‘this  tiling  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  gavaya.’] 

c.  [The  term  ‘ recognition  of  likeness’ — upatruina — is  to  be  em- 

ployed throughout  to  denote  the  instrument ; and  the  commenta- 
tor notices  two  etymological  views,  either  of  which  will  justify 
that  employment : — thus]  it  may  denote  the  instrument,  if  we 
suppose  an  ellipsis,  and  that  it  stands  for  ‘ that  from  which  the 
recognition  of  likeness’  is  obtained ; or  it  will  be  the  name  of  the 

instrument,  if  we  suppose  the  word  to  be  formed  by  the  affix  of 

instrumentality — viz.  lyut  [ — Panini,  III.  3,  117 — *]  which 
marks  the  instrument  of  something  to  be  established  or  effccted.f 

^ , , d.  [Now]  he  defines  a ‘ word.'t 

What  is  meant  by  L J + 

a ‘word.’  11  sS  II 

* ii 
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No.  7. — A ' word’  [*a t is  the  precept  [or  instructive 

assertion]  of  one  worthy  [to  have  his  words  implicitly  accepted  as 
an  authority.] 

a.  By  saying  ‘ A word* — he  mentions  what  is  to  be  defined. 
It  means  [ — as  used  here  by  Gautama — not  a mere  sound,  &c. 
but]  a word  which  is  an  instrument  of  right  notion.  ‘ The  precept 
of  one  worthy’ — such  is  the  definition.* 

b.  Or  the  expression  given  as  the  definition  may  mean  * a right 
[or  fitting]  precept  [or  instructive  assertion ;]’ — that  from  which 
[correct]  knowledge  ' verbally  communicated’  ( sdbda ) arises.f 

c.  He  now  divides  this  : — 

n f^i  rgTSYnyrerm  n * n 

No.  8. — It  is  of  two  kinds,  in  respect  that  it  may  be  that 
* whereof  the  matter  is  seen/  or  that  ' whereof  the  matter  is  un- 
seen.’ 

a.  ‘ If — i.  e.  a word  that  is  an  instrument  of  right  notion.J 

b.  By  * that  whereof  the  matter  is  seen’  he  means  that  [word] 
the  thing  declared  by  which  is  accessible  to  instruments  of  know- 
ledge other  than  words  themselves  or  any  instrument  [ — such  as 
that  spoken  of  under  §6,  a. — ] dependent  thereon  § [ — i.  e.  de- 
pendent on  words.] 

c.  By 'that  whereof  the  matter  is  unseen’  ho  means  that  [word] 
y-cHlW  II 
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the  thing  declared  by  which  is  accessible  only  to  words  or  to  in- 
struments of  investigation  dependent  thereon.* 

d.  And  thus,  through  the  distinction  of  ‘ the  being  that  where- 
of the  matter  is  seen’  and  ‘ the  being  that  whereof  the  matter  is 
unseen/  there  is  a twofold  character  of  words  that  are  instruments 
of  right  notion — such  is  the  mcaningt  [which  may  be  put  into 
plain  English  thus  ; — Assertions  are  of  two  kinds — capable  of  ve- 
rification, and  incapable  of  verification.] 

e.  Here  the  topic  of  the  definition  of  the  instruments  of  right 
notion  is  concluded.]: 

/.  He  next  divides  and  defines  the  objects  which  arc  fitted  to 
supply  right  notions.§ 


SECTION  III. 

The  objects  about  wnicn  the  enquiry  is  concerned. 

What  things  furnish  ^li XJ  ^ ("t|^ 
the  objects  of  right  no-  * c -n 

twn-  n < u 

J >J  v 

No.  9. — But  soul,  body,  sense,  sense-object,  knowledge,  the 
mind,  activity,  fault,  transmigration,  fruit,  pain,  and  beatitude, 
are  what  are  fitted  to  supply  right  notions. 

a.  [And  it  is  not  to  be  objected  that  this  enumeration  is  not 
exhaustive]  — for  the  expression  ' fitted  to  supply  right  notions/ 

t inrpiisrgTjmium  u 
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— like  the  word  ‘disquisition’  or  tlie  like,  [see  §1 — which  is 
employed  in  this  work  with  a sense  technically  limited — ] is  spe- 
cially appropriated,  as  a kind  of  technical  term,  to  these  twelve* 
[things  enumerated  in  the  aphorism.] 

b.  Among  these  [twelve  things  enumerated  in  the  aphorism,] 
having  named, — as  these  take  the  precedence, — the  set  of  six 
which  are  in  the  shape  of  causes ; the  set  of  six,  ‘ fitted  to  supply 
right  notion/  which  are  in  the  shape  of  effects,  arc  mentioned 
[after  these.]  On  this  point  [ — viz.  the  order  of  arrangement  to 
be  observed  in  enunciation — ] they  tell  us  that  “ the  enunciation 
first  of  each  one  foremost  [in  respect  of  those  that  follow  it]  is  re- 
gulated by  its  superior  dignityf  [in  comparison  with  those  that 
follow  it.”] 

c.  Among  these  [enounced  in  §9]  he  defines  the  one  first 
enounced — viz.  Soul. 

Ill  H 

No.  10. — Desire,  Aversion,  Volition  (prayatna),  Pleasure,  Pain, 
and  Knowledge,  are  the  sign  of  the  Soul. 

a.  Here  [ — some  one  may  object — ] your  saying  the  ‘sign’ 
(linga)  is  incongruous,  because  the  soul  [is  not  inferred  by  means 
of  a ‘sign’ — but]  is  intuitively  recognised-!  [This  objection 
would  be  a sound  one  if  the  word  ‘ sign’  were  here  employed  in 
its  technical  sense,  of  TeKpypiov, — the  ' reason’  in  a syllogism ; — 


Soul  defined. 


inm*  ii 
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but  it  is  not  so] — for  the  word  ‘ sign'  ( linga)  here  means  [nothing 
more  than]  a ‘ characteristic’*  (takshana.) 

b.  He  next  defines  ‘ body’  [ — the  topic,  among  those  enunci- 
ated in  §9 — ] which  presents  itself  next  in  order.t 

Body  defined.  t^n  \\  II 

No.  11. — The  body  is  the  site  of  [muscular]  action  (chesh(a), 
of  the  organs  of  sensation  ( indriya ),  and  of  the  sentiments  [of 
pain  or  pleasure  experienced  by  the  soul.] 

a.  And  the  nature  of  the  [muscular]  action  ( cheshfd ) is  this — 
that  it  is  a peculiar  species  [of  action]  the  constitutive  peculiari- 
ty of  which  is  its  being  the  result  of  volition  (prayalna) .% 

b.  The  word  artha  [which  has  been  rendered  by  * sentiment’] 
in  the  expression  " the  site  of  the  sentiments  of  pain  or  pleasure,” 
is  not  intended  [ — as  it  is  in  §9 — ] to  denote  colours  and  the  . 
like  [objects  of  sense],  for  then  the  fact  of  being  the  site  thereof 
[ — instead  of  its  being  what  we  intend  to  speak  of — viz.  a distinct- 
ive characteristic  of  the  body — ] would  extend,  beyond  where  it 
ought,  to  jars,  &c. ; — but  it  is  intended  to  denote  pleasure  or  pain 
alternatively.  Therefore  the  Bhdshya  [or  commentary  by  Vat- 
sydyana ] tells  us  “ In  what  tabernacle  there  prevails  the  consci- 
ousness of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  that  is  [what  we  mean  by]  the 
site  of  these — and  that  is  the  body.”§ 

* II 
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c.  He  divides  and  defines  the  organs  of  sensation  ( indri - 
yaj.* 

_ . ii\*u 

What  are  the  J ' <*.  N 

orpma  of  sense.  j^Q  jg — The  organs  of  sensation  [originating, 

or  not  differing,]  from  the  Elements  [§13],  are  Smell,  Taste, 
Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing. 

a.  Although  the  Mind  also  certainly  is  [as  declared  by  the 
Sfinkhyas — see  Tattwa-samdsa  §29 — ] an  * organ1  ( indriya ),  yet, 
since  we  employ  the  term  not  as  being  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
Smell,  &c.,  there  is  no  fault  [to  be  found  with  our  employment  of 
the  term.]  But,  in  reality,  by  ‘organs’  [in  this  place]  we  mean 
[exclusively]  the  external  organs ; and  hence  there  is  no  incon- 
gruousness in  [the  addition  of]  the  expression  “ from  the  Ele- 
meuts/’t  [ — which  would  be  incongruous  if  we  intended  to  in- 
clude Mind] . 

b.  Do  the  Smell,  &c.,  originate  [as  held  by  the  Sankhyas — see 
Tattwa-samdsa  §26  and  §27 — ] from  one  of  the  ‘ producers’  ? 
As  there  may  be  an  expectation  [that  this  question  should  be  re- 
solved,] he  says — “ from  the  Elements .”  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
held  that  the  organs  of  sensation  originate  in  that  productive 
agency  termed  ‘ self-consciousness’  [ — see  Tattwa-samdsa  §54 — ] . 
And  this  will  be  explained  in  the  3rd  Lecture.  J 

c.  What  arc  the  Elements  ? As  there  will  naturally  be  an  ex- 
pectation [that  he  should  explain  what  he  means  by  the  expres- 

* II 
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sion  in  question— employed  as  it  is  in  the  definition  laid  down  in 
the  aphorism  §12, — therefore]  he  says — * 

What  arc  the 

Elements.  No.  13. — Earth,  Water,  Light  (tejasj,  Air, 

Ether, — these  are  the  Elements  (bhuta). 


a.  He  next  divides  and  defines  ‘sense-object’  [ — the  topic, 
among  those  enunciated  in  §9, — ] which  presents  itself  next  in 
order.f 

What  are  the  ob-  *W**^$*W 

jects  of  the  senses.  ^ ^ y U 


No.  14. — Their  * objects’  (artha)  are  the  qualities  of  Earth,  &c. 
[see  §13,]  viz.,  odour,  savour,  colour,  tangibility,  and  sound. 

* a.  By  the  word  ' their,’  the  external  organs  of  sensation  [§12,] 
are  referred  to.J 

b.  To  define  * understanding’  (buddhi),  he  says — § 


Understanding  or 
knowledge. 


[II  VU 

No.  15. — Understanding  (buddhi),  appre- 
hension ( upalabdhi ),  knowledge  (jnana) — these  arc  not  different 
in  meaning. 


a.  ‘Not  different  in  meaning’ — i.  e.  synonymous. || 


b.  He  next  defines  the  Mind — 

* KTTuiTcT  n 
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What  is  the 
Mind. 


„ - ..  » 

16. — The  sign  [ — conf.  §10,  a. — ] of  the 
Mind  fmanas)  is  [that  habit  in  virtue  of  which]  it  does  not  give 
rise  simultaneously  to  notions  [more  than  one] . 


a.  * Simultaneously’ — i.  e.  at  one  time.  [Of  course]  you  must 
supply  “ in  a single  soul”*  [ — if  you  speak  of  the  mind  genetical- 
ly, and  not  of  an  individual  mind]. 

b.  The  meaning  [of  the  aphorism]  is — that  the  sign — meaning 
the  characteristic — of  Mind  is  that  property,  viz.,  the  atomic  na- 
ture of  the  intellectual  organ,  from  which  it  happens  that  there  do 
not  arise  notions!  [more  than  one  at  once  in  one  and  the  same 
soul]. 


c.  He  next  defines  and  divides  Activity!  ( pravrittij . 


Energy  No.  17. — Activity  is  that  which  originates  the  [nt- 
defined.  terances  of  the]  voice  fvakj,  the  [cognitions  of  the] 

understanding,  and  the  [gestures  of  the]  body. 

a.  Since  the  expression  ‘ which  originates,’ — heard  [in  the  apho- 
rism] immediately  after  the  Dwandwa  compound, — is  in  construc- 
tion with  each  term  severally  [in  the  compound],  Activity  is  of 
three  descriptions,  according  to  the  division  into  ‘ that  origina- 
ting the  [utterances  of  the]  voice,’  &c.§ 

* i tz  wra  i ii 
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b.  By  the  word  ' understanding1  (buddhi)  here,  the  Mind 
f/nanasj  is  meant ; — and  the  word  ' body'  ( sariraj  is  common  to 
the  hands  and  other  members  [as  indicative  of  each  and  all  of 
these]  in  so  far  as  these  have  the  power  of  muscular  action*  [ — see 
§11,  «.]. 

c.  Thus  [ — to  explain — ] an  effort  tending  to  utterance  is 
[what  we  mean  by]  ‘ that  which  originates  the  voice’ : — an  effort 
the  site  of  which  is  the  body,  or  [more  properly]  which  tends  to 
gesture  [or  bodily  movement]  is  [what  we  mean  by]  ‘ that  which 
originates  the  [gesture  of  the]  body* ; — an  effort  distinct  from 
both  of  these  is  [what  we  mean  by]  ‘ that  which  originates  the 
[cognitions  of  the]  understanding.’  And  this  [last  one],  tending 
to  [the  act  of]  vision,  &c.,  is  accomplished  in  the  mere  dawning  of 
attentiont  [ — attention  alone  being  required  in  order  that  the  re- 
velations of  the  external  world  may  flow  into  the  understanding 
through  the  appropriate  channels  of  the  senses]. 

d.  He  now  defines  [the  failings  or  weaknesses  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  ] Fault  ( dosha J.\ 

h n 

The  passions  No.  18. — Faults  [or  failings]  have  the  character- 
what-  istic  that  they  cause  Activity. 

a.  The  employment  of  the  plural,  in  the  expression  * Faults,’ 
is  intended  to  make  one  aware  of  [not  a single  species,  but  of]  a 

ii 
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triad  of  things  to  be  defined  [as  faults  or  failings] — in  the  shape 
of  Affection  (ragaj,  Aversion  fdwesha),  and  Stolidity  fmohaj* — • 
[each  of  which  is  regarded  as  a fault  or  defect,  inasmuch  as — see 
§20 — it  leads  to  actions,  the  recompense  of  which,  whether  good 
or  evil,  must  be  received  in  some  birth  or  state  of  mundane  exis- 
tence— to  the  postponement  of  the  great  end  of  entire  emanci- 
pation— see  §2]. 

b.  The  word  pravarttanu  means  the  being  a producer  of  Ac- 
tivity. Those  of  which  just  this  is  the  characteristicf  [are  what 
we  mean  by  Faults]. 

c.  He  now  defines  [our  mortal  life  or  the  state  of]  transmi- 
gration]; CpretyabhdvaJ. 

vzprre:  u 11 

M 

Mortal  No.  19. — Transmigration  means  the  being  produced 
hf®-  again  [and  again]. 

a.  The  word  pretyabhdva  is  formed  out  of  preiya  ' haring  died’ 
and  bhdva  ‘ the  becoming  [bom  into  the  world  again’].  As,  by 
the  expression  “ again,”  here  habitualness  is  meant  to  be  impli- 
ed— there  is  first  a birth,  then  death,  then  a birth — thus  [the 
state  of]  transmigration,  commencing  with  [one’s  first]  birth, 

t mnfcn  i 11 

Mr.  Colebrooke  appears  to  have  viewed  the  term  here  rendered  ‘ the  being 
a producer  of  Activity’  as  signifying  ‘ the  being  a product  of  Activity,’ — for, 
with  reference  to  this,  Gautama’s  definition  of  * fault’  (dosha),  he  says  ( — see 
Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  ‘289.—)  “ From  acts  proceed  faults  (dosha)  : including  un- 

der this  designation,  passion,”  &c.  The  word  ‘ fault  (dosha),  as  technically 
employed  by  Gautama  in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  §18.  a.,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  adharmm « ‘ demerit’  which  latter  does  proceed  from  acts.  See 
further  in  our  note  on  §2.  d. 
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ends  [only]  with  [final]  emancipation.  And  this  knowledge  is 
conducive  to  the  * relinquishment  of  all  passions'  ( vairdgya ), — 
therefore  it  was  not  needless  [ — as  some  persons  may  think,  on 
reading  the  aphorism  and  reflecting  that  the  condition  called 
pretyabhava  is  just  the  condition  of  us  men,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  called  bhdva  1 condition'  simply  ; — it  was  not  needless, 
we  say,]  to  add  the  word  pretya  ‘ having  died'*  [ — a word  sugges- 
tive of  the  fleeting  character  of  this  mortal  life,  and  which,  com- 
bined with  the  word  bhdva,  ‘ state,’  gives  the  compound  term 
pretyabhava  to  denote  our  mundane  existence]. 

b.  He  next  defines  Fruits  (phalaj\—  ' 


n 


No.  20. — Fruit  is  that  thing  which  is  produced  by 
bution.  Activity  and  by  [the  originaters  of  Activity — viz.  our 
constitutional  faults  or]  Failings— [see  §18]. 

a.  And  amongst  these  [fruits]  the  fruit  that  is  denoted  by  the 
word  primarily  is  the  fruition  of  pleasure  or  of  pain ; and  so  the 
Bhdshya  tells  us  “ Fruit  is  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.”  And  since  one’s  [unwise]  Activity  in  engaging  either  in 
duties  or  offences  is  the  causer  thereof,  and  the  Failing  again 

[■ whether  of  passion  or  mere  folly — see  §18 — ] is  the  cause  of 

that,  therefore  he  says  “ produced  by  Activity  and  by  [the  origi- 

* R7ZT  3i*isi  hsjmtc:  t tht 
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*T  3W  II 

Hence  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  definition  of  pretyabMva  as  “ the  condition  of  the 
soul  after  death”  (—see  Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  290 — ) while  it  is  literally  correct, 
may  mislead  the  reader  if  he  docs  not  bear  it  in  mind  that  this,  according  to 
Hindu  notions,  is  the  condition  of  every  man  note  alive — for,  as  we  are  all  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  and  died  no  one  knows  how  often,  we  are  each  of  us  always 
in  the  condition  “ after  death” 
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naters  of  Activity— viz.  our]  Failings.”  But  the  definition,  [ — if 
we  regard  the  nature  instead  of  the  origin  of  Fruits]  is  f the  ex- 
periencing of  pleasure  or  pain— one  or  other/  But  by  * fruit’  in 
a secondary  application  of  the  term,  we  mean  every  tiling  [mun- 
dane] beginning  with  the  body.* 

b.  He  next  defines  Pain  (du’khaj- f- — 

TOMWxiUl  f '.T^T  II  * \ B 

Pain  No.  21. — Pain  is  that  which  is  in  the  shape  of  Vexa- 
defined.  tion. 

a.  The  word ' pain,’  in  the ' secondary  application’ J of  the  term,  is 
employed  to  denote  the  body,  the  senses,  and  their  objects,  since 
these  are  the  instruments  of  pain,  and  to  denote  pleasure,  because 
of  its  being  ever  closely  connected  with  pain.  And  only  therefore 
[i.  e.  since  the  one  term  ‘ pain’  implies  the  whole  of  these]  is 
* pain’  referred  to,  in  the  aphorism  following,  by  the  term  ‘ that.’§ 

b.  He  now  defines  emancipation  ||  (apavarga). 

* in?!  i i ^ar- 

v»  •>  s ^ ^ -J 

^ | i gvi ; 1*1^^ 

t 11 

JThis  is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  varieties  of  evil  which  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  (Essays  vol.  1.  p.  290)  mentions  os  “primary  or  secondary.”  It  is  not 
degrees  of  evil  that  are  to  be  understood  as  thus  referred  to ; but,  the  author, 
we  are  told,  chooses  to  employ  the  word  * pain’  technically— in  a ‘ transferred 
sense’ — to  denote  the  causes  of  pain  also,  as  well  as  pain  itself. 
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No.  22. — Absolute  deliverance  from  that  is  Eman- 
cipation. 

a.  ‘ That’ — i.  e.  pain  [ — as  understood  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion— see  §21.  a.] 

b.  c Absolute  deliverance’ — i.  e.  the  annihilation  of  the  pain 
which  has  the  same  locus  as  one’s  self,  [i.  e.  one’s  own  pain],  and 
[an  annihilation  thereof  ] not  synchronous  [with  the  pain  that 
belongs  to  each  moment  of  our  mundane  state ; — for  each  mo- 
ment, as  it  passess,  sees  the  extinction  of  its  own  quantum  of 
pain ; but  what  is  so  “ devoutly  to  be  wished”  is  the  absolute  an- 
nihilation of  one’s  troubles  once  for  all].* 

c.  Here  is  completed  the  topic  of  the  Definition  of  the  tilings 
that  furnish  the  objects  of  right  notionf  [§9]. 

d.  He  now  defines  ‘ doubt’  fsansayaj  which  presents  itself  next 
in  order}:  [in  the  list  given  in  §1], 
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Beatitude 

what. 


SECTION  IV. 

Completing  the  topic  op  the  pre-requisites  op  reasoning. 

H M'«sf  ft- 

iperr^in  ll  **  II 

Douht  No.  23. — Doubt  is  a conflicting  judgment  [in  regard  to 

defined.  one  and  the  same  object]  respecting  its  distinction  [or 
precise  character ; — this  conflicting  judgment  arising]  from  un- 
steadiness in  the  recognition  [of  some  mark  which,  if  we  could 
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make  sure  of  it,  would  determine  the  object  to  be  so  and  so]  or 
[from  unsteadiness]  in  the  non-recognition  [of  some  mark  which, 
were  we  sure  of  its  absence,  would  determine  the  object  to  be 
not  so  and  so ; — this  state  of  things,  moreover,  resulting]  from 
the  recognition  [in  the  object]  of  [only  such]  properties  [as  are] 
common  [to  a variety  of  things,  and  therefore  not  distinctive,]  or 
of  several  properties  [such  as  cannot  really  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  thing,]  or  from  conflicting  testimony. 

a.  “ Doubt - here  is  the  statement  of  what  is  to  be  defined.* 

b.  “A  conflicting  judgment” — (vimarshaj  : — here  the  prefix 
vi  signifies  ‘ confliction/  and  the  root  mris  signifies  ‘ knowing.’ 
“In  regard  to  a single  object” — is  to  be  supplied.  So  that 
Doubt  means,  in  regard  to  any  single  object.  Knowledge  distin- 
guished, contradictoriwise,  by  the  [simultaneous]  presence  and 
the  absencet  [of  some  given  nature]. 

c.  [The  commentators  are  not  unanimous  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  this  aphorism,  some  holding  that  there  arc  five  kinds  of 
doubt  referred  to,  and  others  that  there  are  only  three.  We  have 
preferred  the  latter  view.  Of  the  first  kind  of  doubt  an  exam- 
ple is  furnished  by  the  case  of  an  object,  in  the  twilight,  of  which 
we  can  discern  nothing  more  than  that  its  size  is  that  of  a man, 
—a  property  which  may  belong  to  a post  as  well  as  to  a man.J 
"We  have  an  example  of  the  second  kind  in  the  dubious  and  dis- 
puted question  whether  Sound  is  a substance  or  a quality  or  an 
action.  § It  cannot  be  more  than  one  of  these,  yet  it  presents 
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characters  which  furnish  plausible  grounds  for  contending  that  it 
is  each  of  the  three.  The  third  kind  of  doubt  is,  of  course,  such 
as  arises  when,  of  two  witnesses  (presumed  equally  trust-worthy) 
the  one  asserts  what  the  other  denies.} 

d.  He  now  defines  [the  fourth  in  the  list  §1 — viz.]  ‘ Motive’ 
fprayojanaj,  which  next  presents  itself.* 

No.  24. — What  thing  having  set  before  one,  one  proceeds  to 
act — that  [thing]  is  the  ‘ Motive’  [of  the  action.] 

a.  ‘ Having  set  before  one,’ — i.  e.  having  proposed  [to  one’s  self 
— as  something  to  be  gained  or  avoided.]  And  so  what  consti- 
tutes any  thing  a Motive  is  its  being  the  object  of  desire,  which 
[desire  either  of  attaining  or  escaping]  is  the  cause  of  one’s  ac- 
ting.f 

b.  He  now  defines  [the  fifth  in  the  list  §1. — viz.]  * familiar  case 
of  a fact’  (drishtdntaj  which  next  presents  itself.]; 

h n ^ h 

No.  25. — In  regard  to  [some  fact  respecting]  what  thing  both 
the  ordinary  man  and  the  acute  investigator  entertain  a same- 
ness of  opinion,  that  [thing]  is  called  a ‘ familiar  case’  [of  the  fact 
in  question.] 

a.  The  ‘ Ordinary  man,’ — i.  e.  one  to  be  informed — who  has  not 
attained  that  superiority  of  intellect  which  is  the  result  of  conver- 
sancy  with  books; — such  is  the  sense  of  the  term  [ — among  the 
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-various  senses  that  might  be  given  to  it — ] that  will  be  found  of 
use.* 

b.  The  ‘ acute  investigator* — i.  e.  the  informer  [of  the  ordinary 
man  §25.  a.] — one  who  has  attained  superiority  of  intellect  through 
conversancy  with  books ; — such  is  the  sense  of  the  term  that  will 
be  found  of  use.f 

c.  Here  closes  the  topic  of  the  pre-requisites  of  Reasoning.  J 

d.  He  now  defines  [the  sixth  in  the  list  §1 — viz.]  ‘Tenet*  fsid- 
dhdntaj,  which  next  presents  itself.  § 


SECTION  V. 

Or  POSITIONS,  NOT  FAMILIAR,  THAT  MAT  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  REA- 
SONING WITHOUT  REQUIRING  TO  BE  EACH  TIME  DEMON- 


STRATED. 

TTgi fa faf t^tt:  n a 

No.  26. — A ‘ Tenet’  (siddhanta)  is  that,  the  steadfastness  of 
the  acceptance  of  which  rests  on  a treatise  [of  weight  and  autho- 
rity.] 

a.  He  next  divides j|  [the  ‘tenets’  thus  characterised  generally.] 
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^TTFT  n *>8  II 

No.  2 7. — ['Tenets’  are  divided  into  the  species  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  aphorisms]  through  the  difference  be- 
tween a * Dogma  of  all  the  schools/  a ‘ Dogma  peculiar  to  some 
school/  a ‘ Hypothetical  Dogma/  and  a/  Dogmatic  ^proilftr-y.’,  - 

x *-  it:  (t 

a.  It  is  of  four  kinds — such  is  the  remainder  [required  to  sup-*5 
ply  the  ellipsis  in  the  aphorism].  The  meaning  is  this  that  it  is 
so  through  the  difference  of  its  owing  its  steadfastness  to  all 
the  schools  [or  to  only  one,]  &c.* 

b.  He  now  defines  a * Dogma  of  all  the  schools’  ( sxrwatantra - 
giddhdnta.) + 

sfcrgpr:  i^ii 

No.  28. — That  [position  or  tenet]  which  is  not  in  opposition 
to  any  of  the  schools,  and  which  is  claimed  [as  a tenet]  by  [at 
least]  some  one  school,  is  [what  we  mean  by]  a ‘ Dogma  of  all  the 
schools.’ 


a.  He  next  defines  a ‘ Dogma  peculiar  to  some  school’  (prati- 

tantra-siddhdnta.JX 


irfrT^ftnfHrT:  ii  ii 


No.  29.  That  [position]  which  is  [held]  established  in  the  same 
school,  and  which  in  another  school  is  [regarded  as]  not  esta- 
blished, is  [what  we  mean  by]  a ‘Dogma  peculiar  to  some  school.’ 

II 
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a.  The  word  * same*  [in  the  expression  * established  in  the  same 
school’]  means  ' one.’  So  the  sense  is  ‘ established  in  one  school.' 
The  complete  sense  is  ‘ established  in  its  own  school.*  So  the 
sense  in  which  we  shall  find  it  useful  to  employ  the  term  [ — since, 
in  a controversy,  we  may  imagine  each  school  to  be  represented 
by  a single  partisan — ] is  this,  that  whatever  is  assented  to  by 
only  one.  or  other  of  two  disputants  is  the  peculiar  dogma  of  that 
one  of  the  two, — as,  for  example,  the  eternity  of  sound  is  [a  pe- 
culiar dogma]  of  the  followers  of  the  Mimdnsa  school.* 

b.  [Thus  the  pratUantra-siddhanta  is  what  supplies  the  materi- 
al for  the  arffumentum  ad  hominem  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools.] 

c.  He  next  defines  a ‘ Hypothetical  Dogma'  (adhikarana-sid- 
dhanta.J-\ 


No.  30. — That,  if  which  be  [held]  established,  there  is  the  es- 
tablishing of  another  point,  is  [what  we  mean  by]  a ‘ Hypotheti- 
cal Dogma.’ 


a.  The  meaning  is  this — that,  that  position  [ — for  which  no  evi- 
dence is  offered  in  the  first  instance — ] is  a hypothetical  dogma 
[or  a hypothesis]  only  on  the  establishment  of  which  taking  place 
[—by  being  conceded — ] does  the  establishment  take  place  of 
another  proposition  under  consideration.! 
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b.  He  next  defines  a 


. V t ' <JU 


>.^  * -* 

r“  " No.  31 . — V Dogmatic  corollary’  is  the  mention  of  a particu- 
, f\  ; lar  fact  in  rcgarlh^o: any  thing,  not  expressly  declared  in  an  apho- 
SV-  rism,  [our  knowlco^a  of  the  fact  coming  so  immediately]  from 
ps  what  is  recognised,  [by  n*e  maker  of  the  aphorisms,  as  to  render 
' a demonstration  superfluous^tlie  fact  being  thus  entitled  to  rank 
.?  ~ not  as  a deduction  but  as  a dogma.] 

a.  "Not  expressly  declared  in  an  aphorism” — such  is  here  the 

.! ' meaning  of  the  term  aparikshita.* 

’ ^ •« 

b.  “ The  mention  of  a particular  fact” — such  is  here  the  mean- 
~ ing  of  the  expression  visesha-parikshana.\ 

K ' 

e.  And  thus  a ' Dogmatic  corollary’  [or  an  implied  dogma]  is 
/ "^what  is  received  as  a tenet  [or  first  principle]  without  being  ex- 
' t , pressly  laid  down  in  an  aphorism, — as,  for  example,  [the  tenet] 
/ ^ that  the  Mind  is  an  organ]  [of  the  Soul, — which  is  recognised  as 

^ * one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Nyaya,  although  nowhere  expressly  as- 

~ % serted  by  Gautama.] 

" V 

Here  ends  the  topic  of  the  definition  of  the  scholastic  tenets 
~ / that  take  their  place  in  argumentation^ 

' He  next  divides,  with  a view  to  defining,  the  members  [of  a 
.demonstration]  which  present  themselves  next  in  order||  [among 
'V  - the  topics — see  §1 — ]. 
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SECTION  VL 

The  method  of  argumentative  exposition. 

II  ^ 11 

No.  32. — The  members  [of  a demonstration]  are  (1)  the  Pro- 
position, (2)  the  Reason,  (3)  the  Example,  (4)  the  Application,  . 
and  (5)  the  Conclusion. 

a.  He  defines  the  Proposition*  [to  be  proved.] 

ufr ti  i ii  ^ n 

No.  33. — The  Proposition  is  the  declaration  of  what  is  to  be 
established. 


a.  Of  what  is  to  be  established — the  declaration — this  is  the 
Proposition : — and  “ what  is  to  be  established”  is  this,  that  such 
a thing  as  a hill, is  possessed,  for  instance,  of fire.f 

LcK  itirtf  uf  d t ft  c <■ • o' 

b.  He  defines,  aud4h»B,  by  two  subsequent  Aphorisms  divides, 

the  Reason,  which  presents  itself  next  in  order  J [ — of  those  enu- 
merated in  § 32] . 


v 


%*:  rim  ^n»§TrT « n - 

No.  34. — The  Reason  is  the  means  for  the  establishing  of 
what  is  to  be  established^  fai\d  this  it  is]  through  the  Example’s 
having  tho  iiatnro,  lio/  iii  nkc  manner  tlitbugh  it-rhnving  the  re  ‘ Y 

Tri  W Of  tllC  Hatin'")  Vnn.^>».  in  
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through  the  Reason’s  being  distributed,  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, in  the  Major  Premiss]. 

a.  Here  the  generic  definition  is  this — that  “ The  Reason  is 
the  means  for  the  establishing  of  what  is  to  be  established."  By 
"the  means  for  [the  establishing  of]  what  is  to  be  established," 
is  meant  [not  exclusively  the  assigned  Reason  itself  but]  that 
[second  member  out  of  the  five — see  §32 — ] which  informs  us 
[by  its  use  of  the  5th  case-affix]  that  such  and  such  has  the  pow- 
er of  giving  information  leading  to  the  establishing  of  what  is  to 
be  established.*  [For  example,  when  we  say,  ‘ The  hill  is  fiery — 
because  there  is  smoke’, — the  ‘ smoke’  is  the  Reason  of  our 
knowing  that  the  hill  is  fiery,  but  the  whole  clause  ' because  there 
is  smoke’  is  also  technically  called  the  Reason]. 

b.  He  declares  that  it  is  of  two  sorts  when  he  says  " through 
the  example’s  having  the  nature,  or  in  like  manner  through  its 
having  the  reverse  of  the  nature  [implied  in  the  Reason]."  By 
the  possession  of  the  same  nature  is  meant  [what  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as]  ' agreement’  fame  ay  a),  and  by  the  possession  of 
the  reverse  of  the  nature  is  meant  [what  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
as]  ‘ contrariety’  (vyatireka).  The  meaning  that  will  prove  ser- 
viceable [when  we  speak  of  this  agreement  and  contrariety]  is 
that  of  ‘ invariable  attendedness’  (vyapti)  of  the  one  or  the  other 
description. t [Thus  when  we  speak  of  the  ‘ agreement’  of  fire  with 
smoke — the  smoke  being  adduced  as  the  Reason  for  holding  that 
there  is  fire,  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  invariablencss  of  smoke’s 
being  attended  by  fire : — and  when  we  speak  of  the  contrariety 
of  fire  and  a lake — the  lake  being  adduced  as  the  Reason  for 
holding  that  the  vapour  rising  from  the  place  is  not  smoke,  we 
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mean  to  speak  of  the  invariableness  of  a lake’s  being  devoid  of 
fire.] 

e.  He  now  defines  the  Example,  which  presents  itself  next  in 
order*  [ — of  those  enumerated  in  §32 — ]. 


No.  35. — The  Example  is  some  ‘ familiar  case,  of  the  fact’ — 

r cor  -I  u-v.il.  1 S.  (v*  ‘V  1 ‘ ? <*-  A ‘ ■>*  VC't  “ ''  1 '<  , 

[see  §25— J,  which,  through  the  [suggestion  of  the  reason  s]  mva-  't,f< 

riable  attendedness  by  what  is  tVbe  established,  causes  that  na-  ^ j 

ture  [or  property]  to  be  [admitted  t^belong  to  the  subject]  which  v.  ’r 

is  to  be  established  [as  belonging  to  tnfc*«pbject] . <T*  ~ £ 

s ' 

a.  The  definition  [ — expressed  generally — ] is  this — viz.  “ The . 
Example  is  some  familiar  case  of  the  fact.”  Here  the  [elliptical]  ' £ 

expression  ‘ familiar  case  of  the  fact’  means  that  Member  [of  the  - 1 
five-membered  exposition — see  §32 — ] which  is  appropriated  to  ^ 
the  mention  of  the  familiar  case  of  the  fact : — hence  there  is  no  ^ i 
harm  if,  seeing  that  some  familiar  case  of  a fact  is  only  tempora-  £ 
rily  so  [ — i.  e.  employed  as  an  Example — ],  it  is  not  invariably  ^ 
sot  [ — the  terms  not  being  co-extensive  in  their  application,  for  “ 
a fact  remains  a fact  even  when  not  cited  as  an  Example — ].  r ^ ; 


b.  [But  the  Example  is  of  two  kinds — see  §34  b. — so,]  to  com- 
plete this  [definition  in  §35]  we  must  add  that  it  is  the  Example 
where  we  have  a case  of  invariable  attendedness*  [that  we  arc 
here  speaking  of]. 
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c.  He  next  defines  the  Example  where  we  have  a case  of  in- 
variable abandonedness.* 


t 


fw<br 

No.  3G. — Or  inversely  [ — as  regards  the  ‘ invariable  attended- 


i 


a.  [As  when  we  argue — see  §34,  b. — that  the  vapour  seen  ri- 
sing from  a lake  is  not  smoke,  because  a lake  is  invariably  devoid 
of  fire.] 

b.  He  next  defines  the  Application,  which  presents  itself  next 
in  ordert  [ — of  those  enumerated  in  §32 — .] 


^T^tsn^^ff^Tqq^^TTj  ?r  vrirfrr  tt  n ^ H 


No.  37. — The  Application  is  the  ejecting  [or  bringing  under 
simultaneous  view]  witlv  respect  tor  the  Example,  what  is  to  be 
established  as  being  so,  or  not  yo- 


a.  And  the  Application  is  of  two  kinds,  through  the  distinction 
of  (1)  that  where  we  have  [in  the  Example — ] a case  of  invariable 
- attendedness,  and  (2)  that  where  wc  have  a case  of  invariable 
ft  abandonedness.  “ So”  [ — or  “ in  like  manner” — ] such  is  the 
expression  when  the  Application  involves  a case  of  invariable  at- 
tendedness.  “Not  so”  is  the  expression  when  the  Application 
involves  a case  of  invariable  abandonedness. J [In  other  words — 
“and  so  is  this”  (lathd-chdyam)  is  the  form  of  expression  when 
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the  Minor  Premiss  is  affirmative ; while  “ and  not  so  is  this” 
(na-chdyan  tatha)  is  the  form  of  expression  when  the  Minor  Pre- 
miss is  negative.] 

b.  He  next  defines  the  conclusion.* 

The  conclusion  N ^ ^ c t 

defined.  fa'll  II  3^  5 

No.  38. — The  conclusion  is  the  re-stating  of  the  Proposition 
because  of  the  mention  of  the  Reason  [whi.'h  now  authorizes  us 
to  prefix  the  illative  * Therefore’]. 

a.  Here  concludes  the  topic  of  the  form  of  demonstration,  f 

b.  He  now  defines  Confutation,  which  presents  itself  next  in 
order.  1 


SECTION  VII. 

Concluding  the  topic  of  demonstration. 


No.  39. — Confutation — [which  is  intended] 
Confutation,  or  reductio  c .1  . . . , , 

, , , for  the  assertaimng  of  the  truth  in  regard  to 

ad  absurduin.  . 

a question,  tlic  truth  in  regard  to  which  is 

not  accurately  apprehended — is  reasoning  from  the  supposition 
of  [the  cessation  of]  the  cause  [to  the  cessation  of  the  effect — ■ 
for,  on  the  admitted  cessation  of  the  cause,  the  observed  result- 
ing phenomenon  ought  of  course  to  cease  also] . 


a.  [In  other  words,  confutation  consists  in  our  directing  a per- 
son, who  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  the  argument  as  first 
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presented  to  him,  to  look  at  it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view. 
For  example — to  take  a simple  case,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  cor- 
rectly represents  the  generic  form  to  which  all  the  logical  errors 
of  man  are  reducible — suppose  a person  admits  that  there  is 
smoke  in  the  hill,  but  denies  that  there  is  fire, — having  previous- 
ly granted  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  we  confute 
him — and  put  him  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a ‘ right  notion’ — by 
remarking  of  the  hill  that]  if  it  were  without  fire,  it  would  be 
without  smoke.* 

b.  He  now  defines  Ascertainment,  which  presents  itself  next  in 
order.t 

fwm  <Txd  n 8 « n 

Certainty  arrived  at  No-  40.— Ascertainment  is  the  determina- 
by  hearing  both  ride*,  tion  of  a question  by  [hearing]  both  what  is 
to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been  in  doubt. 

a.  Here  closes  the  topic  [ — see  § 25.  c. — ] of  the  latter  divi- 
sion of  Reasoning.]: 

b.  So  much  for  the  first  diurnal  portion  of  the  first  Lecture  of 
the  commentary  composed  on  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya,  by 
the  venerable  ViswanXtha  BhattachXrvya.§ 
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THE  SECOND  DIURNAL  PORTION. 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE  TOPIC  OP  CONTROVERSY. 

c.  He  now  defines  Discussion.* 

Definition  of  a ft  q^T- 

fair  discussion.  v-tT  SJufrTM TT^.'  B H 1J1 

No.  41.  Discussion  is  the  undertaking  [ — by  two  parties  res- 
pectively— ■]  of  the  one  side  and  the  other  in  regard  to  what  [con- 
clusion] has  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  five-membered  [pro- 
cess of  demonstration  already  explained — sec  §32 — ; this  proce- 
dure] consisting  in  the  defending  [of  the  proposition]  by  proofs 
[on  the  part  of  the  one  disputant]  and  the  assailing  it  by  objec- 
tions [on  the  part  of  the  other, — the  discussion  being  conducted 
on  both  sides]  without  discordance  in  respect  of  the  tenets  [or 
principles  on  which  the  conclusion  is  to  depend] . 

a.  [Such  is  the  discussion  that  takes  place  between  a preceptor 
and  his  pupil,  when  the  latter  brings  forward  objections,  which 
the  other,  having  a clearer  view  of  the  matter,  is  able  to  remove 
— there  being  no  dispute  between  the  two  in  regard  to  the  data]. 

b.  The  persons  competent  for  [this  honest 

The  prime  requisite  s^yje  Qf  j discussion  are  those  who  are  really 
in  an  honest  disputant.  J J _ 

desirous  to  get  at  the  truth  ;f — and  it  is  not 

necessary  that  there  should  be  a Moderator  in  such  a discussion, 
because  the  debate  is  here  conducted  without  passionj  [or  shab- 
by ambition  of  victory] . 


* ?nr  ^ ;*Twrcf?T  n 
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c.  He  defines  wrangling.* 

sv^r. » a ^ n 

No.  42. — Wrangling,  consisting  in  the  defence  or 
attack  [of  a proposition]  by  means  of  frauds  [see 
§50],  futilities  [see  §58],  and  what  procedures  de- 
serve [nothing  but  an  indignant]  rebuke  [see  §59],  is  what 
takes  place  after  the  procedure  aforesaid  [ — that  is  to  say,  after  a 
fair  course  of  argumentation, — supposing  this  to  have  failed  to 
bring  the  disputants  to  an  agreement]. 


Definition  of 
wrangling. 


a.  By  the  expression  “ frauds,”  &c.  it  is  inti- 
The  aim  of  the  ma^c(j  ^js  0f  talk  [viz.  wrangling]  is 

that  of  the  person  who  is  desirous  of  victory,  for 
it  is  the  man  desirous  of  victory  [instead  of  being  desirous  of 
truth],  that  makes  use  of  frauds,  &c.  And  so  the  meaning  is 
this,  that  Wrangling  is  the  discourse  of  him  who  aims  only  at 
victory,  [he  being  quite  indifferent]  whether  this  [discourse  of 
his]  establishes  either  side  of  the  questionf  [provided  only  he  can 
make  out  a pretext  for  bragging  that  he  has  said  something  to 
the  point]. 

b.  He  now  defines  Cavilling,  which  next  presents  itself.  { 

U rn^T  n « ^ u 


Definition  of  No-  43.— That  [—viz.  Wrangling,  §42,—],  when 
Cavilling,  devoid  of  [any  attempt  made  for]  the  establishing  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  is  Cavilling. 


a.  [The  man  shabbily  eager  for  the  semblance  of  a victory, 
sometimes,  see  §42,  a.,  attempts  to  prove  something  by  disinge- 

* II 
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nuous  artifices.  He  is  then  said  to  wrangle.  If  he  attempts  to 
establish  nothing,  but  confines  himself  to  carping  disingenuously 
at  the  arguments  of  the  other  party,  he  is  said  to  cavil]. 

b.  Here  the  topic  of  controversy  is  concluded.* 

c.  He  now  defines  and  divides  the  Semblances  of  a reason, 
which  next  present  themselves.f 


SECTION  IX. 

Op  fallacies,  oa  what  only  look  like  seasons,  by  means 

OF  WHICH  A MAN  MAY  DECEIVE  UIMSELF  OR  ANOTHER. 

fTT ^[KTTTT:  II  H H II 

Enumeration  of  the  No.  44. — The  Semblances  of  a re;ison  are  (1) 
Fallacies.  the  Erratic,  (2)  the  Contradictory,  (3)  the  Equal- 
ly available  on  both  sides,  (4)  that  which  is  In  the  same  case  with 
what  is  to  be  proved,  and  (5)  the  Mistimed. 

a.  He  now  defines  the  Erratic];  [semblance  of  a reason.] 

^Tfir^rc:  11  a n 

The  argument  that  No.  45.— That  [semblance  of  a reason]  is 

proves  too  much.  Erratic  which  arrives  at  more  ends  than  the 
one  [required.] 

a.  For  example  [suppose  one  were  to  argue  that]  Sound  is 
eternal,  for  it  is  not  the  object  of  touch  § — [ — the  reason  alleged 
would  bring  us  to  more  conclusions  than  we  want  j because  the 

* wrr  11 
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quality  of  Conjunction  or  of  Disjunction  for  example,  is  not  the 
object  of  touch,  yet  no  one  argues  for  its  eternity.] 

b.  He  now  defines  the  Contradictory  [semblance  of  a reason] 
which  presents  itself  next  in  order.* 

■faf : u a i ii 

The  argument  that  No.  46.— That  [semblance  of  a reason]  is 
proves  the  reverse.  the  Contradictory  which  is  repugnant  to  what 
is  proposed  as  that  which  is  to  be  established. 

a.  ‘ Which  is  to  be  established,’ — such  is  the  meaning  here  of 
the  term  siddhanta. f 

b.  And  so  the  meaning,  as  it  may  be  most  profitably  regarded, 
is  this,  viz. — after  having  proposed,  or  stated,  that  which  is  to  be 
established,  [a  Contradictory  reason  is]  one  employed  which  is 
opposed  thereto,  or  invariably  attended  by  the  negation  of  what 
is  to  be  established ; as,  for  instance,  [if  one  were  to  argue], 
‘ This  is  fiery,  because  it  is  a body  of  water.’ J 

c.  He  now  defines  that  [semblance  of  a reason]  which  is  Equal- 
ly available  on  both  sides — this  next  presenting  itsclf.§ 

^ n h>oii 

No.  47.  That  from  which  a question  may 

The  argument  that  . , , , , . . 

, „ „ , , arise  as  to  whether  the  case  stands  tins 

tells  equally  both  ways.  _ . 

way  or  the  other  way,  if  employed  with  the 

view  of  determining  the  state  of  the  case,  is  [a  mere  semblance 

* tjnnnTr  11 
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of  a reason — being]  equally  available  for  both  sides  [of  the  dis- 
pute] . 

a.  [According  to  the  commentator] — That  reason  employed, 
or  adduced,  for  the  ascertainment  of  one’s  own  proposition  or  the 
negation  of  the  other’s  proposition,  is  called  ‘ the  same  for  both 
sides :’ — but  which  reason  ? — with  regard  to  this  he  says — ‘ from 
which  a question’ ; i.  c.  from  which  two  opposite  views  may  arise ; 
— such  is  the  account  given  in  the  Bhashya.* 

b.  [For  example — suppose  a man  argues  that  Sound  is  eternal 
because  it  is  audible,  the  reason  here  alleged  will  just  provoke 
the  question  whether  audibleness  is  any  proof  of  eternity,  and  the 
opponent  may  with  equal  propriety  argue  that  Sound,  because  it 
is  audible,  is  not  eternal]. 

c.  He  now  defines  that  [semblance  of  a reason]  which  is  in  the 
same  case  with  what  is  to  be  proved, — this  presenting  itself  next 
in  order,  f 


11  11 

The  argument  that  stands  No-  48.-»And  it  [the  alleged  reason] 
itself  in  need  of  proof.  js  jn  the  same  case  with  what  is  to  be 

proved,  if,  in  standing  itself  in  need  of  proof,  it  does  not  differ 
from  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 

a.  [As  the  commentator  remarks] — for  if  the  reason  stands  in 
need  of  being  proved  too,  just  as  the  proposition  stands  in  need 
of  being  proved,  then  it  is  said  to  be  ‘ in  the  same  case  with  what 
is  to  be  proved ;’  and  therefore  the  expression  ' unestablished’ 

1 11 
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(asiddha)  is  employed  [in  speaking  of  such  a reason]  ; and  this 
['  uncstublishedness’  or  unreality]  is  of  three  sorts,  through  the 
distinction  of  the  unreality  of  the  locality  [or  subject  of  the  al- 
leged property],  the  unreality  of  the  character  [as  regards  the 
subject  whereof  it  is  assumed  to  be  predicable],  and  the  unreali- 
ty of  the  universality*  [assumed  in  the  major  premiss.  Exam- 
ples of  these  arc  given  in  our  Lecture  on  the  Tarka-sanr/raha] . 

b.  He  now  defines  the  Mistimed  [semblance  of  a reason]  which 
next  presents  itsslf.f 

5fiT3m=Pt7T:  11  «<t  ii 

The  argument  that  is  op-  No-  49.— That  [semblance  of  a reason] 
posed  by  the  evidence  of  the  js  Mistimed  which  is  adduced  when  the 

time  is  not  [that  when  it  might  have 
availed.] 

a.  [For  example, — suppose  one  argues  that]  Fire  does  not  con- 
tain heat,  because  it  is  factitious,];  [his  argument  is  mistimed  if 
we  have  already  ascertained,  by  the  superior  evidence  of  the  sens- 
es, that  fire  does  contain  heat]. 

b.  Here  concludes  the  topic  of  the  Semblance  of  a reason.^ 

c.  He  now  defines  Fraud  [or  unfairness]  which  next  presents 
itself.  || 

* wiff  iTzrr  i 

si  ^ 
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SECTION  X. 

Or  THE  TRICKS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  DISHONEST  DISPUTANT 
TO  THWART  THE  OTHER  PARTY. 

^f^^Ttprrzp  ii  h.  o n 

Wilfully  unfair  No.  50. — Unfairness  [in  disputation]  is  the 

objections.  opposing  of  what  is  propounded  by  means  of  as- 
suming a different  sense  [from  that  which  the  objector  well  knows 
the  propoundcr  intended  his  terms  to  convey] . 

a.  For  example — in  such  a case  of  argument  as  this,  that  ‘ The 
man  has  come  from  Nepaul,  because  he  has  a new  ( navaj  blan- 
ket [such  as  the  country  of  Nepaul  supplies],’ — the  declarin 
that  this  is  not  established,  on  the  assumption  that  the  meanin 
was  nine*  [blankets,  instead  of  a new  blanket, — the  word  nava 
meaning  both  new  and  nine, — is  unfair] . 

b.  He  now  divides  Fraud,  which  he  has  just  defined.f 

No.  51. — It  is  of  three  kinds,  (1)  Fraud  in  respect  of  a term, 
(2)  Fraud  in  respect  of  a genus,  and  (3)  Fraud  in  respect  of  a 
trope. 

a.  Of  these  he  now  defines  the  ' Fraud  in  respect  of  a term.’] 

II 
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^rfuhrif*»fiFT  ^ ^<f»nrt*ri^  aiw^aRT  tt  f- 

ft  ft 

Tlic  fraudulent  No.  52. — ‘ Fraud  in  respect  of  a term’  is  the 
misunderstanding  assuming  a meaning  other  than  [the  objector 
well  knows]  was  intended  by  the  speaker  when 
he  named  the  thing  by  a term  that  happened  to  be  ambiguous. 

a.  [An  example  of  this  has  been  given  under  §50.  a.]. 

b.  He  next  defines  ‘ Fraud  in  respect  of  a genus.’* 

^*ni  ^ ii 

No.  53. — ‘ Fraud  in  respect  of  a genus’  is 
the  assuming  that  something  is  spoken  of  in 
respect  whereof  the  thing  asserted  is  impos- 
sible, because  [forsooth]  this  happens  to  be 
the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  which  the  thing  asserted  is  possible. 

a.  For  example,  on  some  one's  saying,  ‘ This  is  a Brahman, — 
he  must  be  possessed  of  learning  and  conduct’ ; — the  other,  as- 
suming that  he  here  deduces  the  possession  of  learning  and  con- 
duct from  the  fact  of  being  a Brfihman,  says — ‘ How  can  that 
be? — for,  the  possession  of  learning  and  conduct,  if  deducible 
from  the  fact  of  being  a Brahman,  would  be  found,  where  it  can- 
not, in  his  childhood .'+  [The  other,  of  course,  meant,  as  the  ob- 
jector very  well  knows,  to  speak  of  a Brahman  who  has  lived 

* n 
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long  enough  in  the  world  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  study, 
in  which  case  the  probability  is  that  he  will  have  studied] . 

b.  He  now  defines  * Fraud  in  respect  of  a trope.’* 

^ j ^ No.  54. — ' Fraud  in  respect  of  a trope’  is 

ceptanre  of  the  meta-  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  when 

phorical  literally,  and  the  assertion  was  made  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vice  versa.  . . 

modes,  [viz.  literal  or  metaphorical, — which 

it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  objector  to  invert]. 

a.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  such  an  assertion  as  ‘ The  scaf- 
folds cry  out’  [ — somewhat  analogous  to  the  English  phraseology 
' The  pit  and  gallery  applauded’ — ] ; or  ‘ The  jar  is  blue’ ; [a  dis- 
honest opponent  will  say,]  ‘ It  is  only  those  standing  on  the  scaf- 
folds that  cry  out,  hut  not  the  scaffolds' ; — and,  in  like  manner, 
[he  will  say,]  * How  can  a jar  be  the  same  thing  as  blue — which  is 
[not  a substance  but]  a colour  ?’f  [In  these  cases  the  objector 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  assertion  was  not  meant  literally 
of  the  scaffolds,  and  that  the  jar  was  not  asserted  to  be  the  co- 
lour blue,  but  a blue  substance]. 

b.  So  too  [conversely]  it  is  a fraud  in  respect  of  a trope,  when 
the  assertion  * I am  eternal’  has  been  employed  literally,  to  ob- 
ject ' How  canst  thou  be  eternal  that  was  born  of  so  and  so  ?’| 

* n 
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[Here  the  objector  is  supposed  to  know  very  well  that  the  speak- 
er employed  the  term  ‘ I'  to  denote,  what  is  regarded  as  the  di- 
rect object  of  its  denotation,  the  eternal  spirit  within  him,  and 
not  his  body,  which  he  can  only  metaphorically  call  himself,  and 
which,  as  the  temporary  prison-house  of  his  soul,  very  possibly 
was  born  of  so  and  so] . 

c.  [If  you  ask  why  it  is  exactly  that]  a Fraud  [such  as  has 
been  described  in  §51,  &c.]  is  not  a valid  reply,  [it  is]  because  it 
does  not  assail  what  the  speaker  meant  to  say.*  [In  the  phrase- 
ology of  European  logic,  it  is  a wilful  ignoratio  elenchi  or  miscon- 
ception of  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  opposed]. 

d.  And  it  must  not  be  said  that  it  is  the  speaker  who  is  to 
blame  for  employing  terms  with  a double  meaning  or  with  a me- 
taphorical application ; because  the  speaker  is  not  to  blame  in 
employing  a term  that  is  notoriously  understood  as  expressive  of 
this  or  that  meaning ; else  there  would  be  an  end  put  to  every 
thing  like  reasoning  by  such  objections  as  the  following — viz., 
when  a man  says  ‘ The  mountain  is  fiery/  [the  opponent,  choos- 
ing to  suppose  that  the  term  employed  was  not  vahnimdn  ‘ fiery/ 
but  a~vahnimdn  ' not  fiery’ — the  form,  by  the  rules  of  euphonic 
combination  in  Sanskrit,  being  here  the  same  in  either  case, 
might  say]  ‘ How  is  it  that  [you  say]  this  mountain  is  not 
fiery  ?’f 

e.  He  next  takes  a prima  facie  or  incorrect  view  of  Fraud 

H^T?i  S?HrCP*TrT  I 
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[ — as  it  is  one  that  is  likely  to  occur  to  some  readers,  and  one 
that  may  as  well  be  disposed  of]  whilst  we  are  on  the  subject.* 

11  'll,  11 

No.  55. — Fraud  in  respect  of  a trope  f 654 

The  varieties  of  Fraud 

not  to  be  confounded  — some  one  may  fancy  at  first  sight — ] is 
because  they  partially  just  Fraud  in  respect  of  a term  [§52],  for  it 
does  not  differ  therefrom. 

a.  The  meaning  of  this  doubt  is,  that  Fraud  is  only  of  two 
kinds,  but  not  of  three  kinds ; for  Fraud  in  respect  of  a trope  is 
just  Fraud  in  respect  of  a term,  seeing  that  these  do  not  differ  in 
being  the  assumption  of  a word's  being  used  in  another  senset 
[than  that  in  which  it  was  well  enough  known  that  the  speaker 
did  use  it]. 

b.  [This  doubt]  he  clears  up J [as  follows] . 

VT  7r^l^-VTRTrTJ.l  'i  II 

Th  h h par  No.  5G. — It  is  not  so  [ — as  supposed  in 
tiaH.r^Rreeing,  may  §55 — ] because  they  do  differ  [although,  it  may 
yet  differ.  be,  agreeing  in  the  respect  just  mentioned]. 

a.  Since  they  may  agree  in  some  respect  or  other,  even  while 
they  differ  through  the  characters  abovementioned  [in  §52 — 54] 
which  have  led  to  their  being  treated  as  separate,  there  would  be 
no  distinction  anywhere  [if  we  were  to  adopt  the  principle  which 
would  remove  the  distinction  here],  because  there  is  everywhere 

* TsfawftrffT  II 
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no  difference  so  far  as  regards  a character  common  to  the  things 
severally*  [ — a man  and  a monkey,  for  example,  or  a jar  and  a 
web,  being  alike  in  so  far  as  regards  their  being  substances,  but 
still  requiring  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  of  that  in  which 
they  differ]. 

b.  So,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  the  opposite  view  in- 
volves an  absurdity  [such  as  has  been  noticed  in  §56.  a.],  he  saysf 
[as  follows]. 


sqfqYn*  3TT 


No.  57. — Or  if  there  were  no  distinction  where  there  is  any  si- 
milarity of  character,  we  should  have  but  one  kind  of  Fraud. 


a.  That  is  to  say — if  no  distinction  is  to  result  from  any  pro- 
perty whatever  provided  there  be  some  similarity  of  nature,  then 
Fraud,  inasmuch  as  each  variety  thereof  has  a common  charac- 
ter so  far  forth  as  each  is  a Fraud  &c.,  would  not  be  even  of  two 
sorts  as  you  imagine  [ — sec  §55  «.],  but  of  only  one.] 


b.  Here  concludes  the  topic  of  Fraud  [in  disputation.]  § 

c.  He  now  defines  Futility,  which  next  presents  itself.  || 

* WTRl- 
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SECTION  XI. 

Of  futile  objections  and  hopeless  stupidity. 

wt  *rrfa:  h ii 

No.  58. — Futility  consists  in  the  offering  of 
objection^  what*0  objections  founded  on  [some  mere]  similarity 
or  difference  of  character  [ — without  regard  to 
the  question  whether  the  fact  asserted  bears  any  invariable  rela- 
tion to  that  character]. 


a.  The  expression  ‘ founded  on  similarity  or  difference  of  cha- 
racter’ is  a definite  one  [ — intended  to  convey  just  so  much,  and 
to  exclude  everything  beyond — ] ; therefore  the  meaning  is  this, 
that  Futility  consists  in  objecting,  or  taking  exception,  on  the 
ground  of  a similarity  or  difference  of  character  without  respect 
to  invariableness  of  association  or  dissociation*  [between  the  cha- 
racter and  that  whereof  it  is  taken  as  a sign  of  the  presence  or 
the  absence.  For  example,  if  it  were  propounded  that  f The  man 
is  unfit  to  travel,  because  he  has  a fever,’  it  would  be  futile  to 
object  that  * The  man  is  fit  to  travel,  because  he  is  a soldier’ — 
there  being  no  invariableness  of  connection  between  the  being  a 
soldier  and  the  being  fit  to  travel]. 

b.  [As  a syllogism  with  the  Major  premiss  not  universal  but 
particular  has  no  force  at  all] — so,  [in  consideration  of  the  want 
of  universality  referred  to  in  §58.  a.,]  it  is  implied  that  the  futile 
reply — differing  from  a Fraud  [§50] — is  one  that  is  powerless  as 
an  objection,  [ — whereas  the  objection,  in  the  case  of  ignoratio 
elenchi,  has  power  against  the  ‘ man  of  straw’  which  is  fraudulent- 

* iwnfafr 
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ly  substituted  for  the  argument  of  the  opposite  party — ],  or  it  is 
a reply  that  is  self-destructive.* 

c.  He  now  defines  Unfitness  to  be  argued  with — the  topic 
which  presents  itself  next  in  order.t 

f^frTqf^nfrRfrt^  falTWUT*  11  4 C II 

The  limit  at  which  it  be-  No-  59.— Unfitness  to  be  argued  with 
comes  useless  to  argue  fur-  consists  in  one’s  [stupidly]  misunder- 
standing, or  not  understanding  at  all. 

a.  The  term  here  rendered  1 Unfitness  to  be  argued  with’  sig- 

nifies literally  the  place,  i.  e.  the  suggester,  of  censure  or  re- 
buke [ — for  if  a man  stupidly  misunderstands  you  or  does  not 

understand  you  at  all,  and  yet  still  persists  in  trying  to  make  a 
show  of  opposition,  then  the  matter  has  come  to  that  point  where 
there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  rebuke  him  as  a blockhead,  and 
to  turn  him  out  or  quit  his  company] . 

b.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mistake,  [into  which  some  might  fall, 
of  supposing]  that  there  is  no  subdivision  of  Futility  and  Unfit- 
ness to  be  reasoned  with,  [ — the  subdivisions  of  which  will  be 
stated  in  their  proper  place — ] he  says,§  [as  follows]. 

M o || 

No.  60. — Since  they  are  of  various  kinds,  there  are  many 

* TT  Tnfrrfxfrr 

II 

t *n*l WTH  'S'cJtlfcT  II 

I fauw  faurora*ni 
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sorts  of  Futility  and  Unfitness  to  be  reasoned  with  [ — see  §59. 

*•]. 

a.  [But  as  other  questions  are  more  pressing]  their  subdivision 
is  not  made  at  present; — such  is  the  import  *[of  the  apho- 
rism]. 

b.  [Here  ends  the  First  Book  of  the  commented  Aphorisms 
of  the  Nyfiya.] 
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„ a.  Before  going  further,  let  us  bestow  a re- 
Review  of  Gau-  _ . , , . , 

, , , strospective  glance  on  this  Lecture  in  which 

tama  s 1st  Lecture. 

Gautama  lays  down  the  plan  of  the  whole  Ny&- 
ya  system ; and  let  us  enquire  whether  Gautama’s  exposition  is 
obnoxious  to  such  a charge  as  is  brought  against  it,  for  example, 
by  Dr.  Ritter,  who  says,  (at  p.  366,  Vol.  IV.  of 
th^Nyiv^Ubelled  the  English  version  of  his  History  of  Philoso- 
in  Europe.  phy),  “ In  its  exposition  the  Ny&ya  is  tedious, 

loose,  and  unmethodical.  Indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  Philoso- 
phy is  a proof  of  the  incapacity  of  its  expositors  to  enter  into 
the  intrinsic  development  of  ideas,  whatever  knowledge  they  may 
have  possessed  of  the  external  laws  of  composition.”  Setting 
aside  the  latter  of  these  sentences,  which  has  possibly  been  mis- 
translated, we  venture  to  say  that  the  Nyliya — up  to  the  point 
that  we  have  here  reached  in  Gautama’s  exposition  of  it — can  be 
tedious  only  to  him  who  docs  not  understand 
it  or  who  has  no  taste  for  philosophical  enqui- 
ries ; that  it  can  appear  loose  to  any  one  only 
as  the  chain  cable  heaped  upon  the  deck  of  a man  of  war  appears 
loose  in  the  eyes  of  the  landsman  who  never  saw  it  stretched ; 
and  that  it  can  appear  unmethodical  only  to  him  who  has  failed 
to  discern  its  method.  We  blame  no  one  for  having  failed  to 
discern  its  method,  but  we  do  blame  those,  including  Dr.  Ritter, 


Reasons  why  it 
is  libelled. 
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who,  having  failed  to  discern  it,  take  upon  them  to  deny  its  ex- 
^ istence.  The  method  in  Gautama’s  exposition 
why^t^ought*  not  is,  one  might  think,  sufficiently  clear.  Let  us 
to  be  so  libelled.  ^ ^ ma^e  ft  if  possible  clearer.  Aiming  at 

this,  we  shall  now  give  our  Synopsis  of  Gautama’s  method,  noting, 
as  we  go  along,  the  Aphorism  to  which  our  statements  have  re- 
ference. 


. b.  Gautama  starts  with  the  grand  question 

Estimate  of  Gau-  ... 

tama’s  order  of  pro-  of  all  questions— the  enquiry  as  to  how  we 

cetiure-  shall  attain  the  summum  bonum, — the  * chief 

end  of  man,’  as  the  Westminster  Catechism  literally  represents 
the  Sanskrit  paramapurushdrtha.  The  general  answer  to  this  he 
states  in  his  first  aphorism — where  he  lays  down  further  the  posi- 
tion that  deliverance  from  evil  can  be  reached  only  through  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  [see  §1]. 

c.  Few  are  likely  to  dispute  this  first  position  [ — those  few  be- 
ing such  as  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  category  noticed  under  §59], 
and  the  next  question  is,— have  we  instruments  adapted  to 
the  acquisition  of  a knowledge  of  the  truth?  According  to  Gau- 
tama we  are  furnished  with  four  instruments  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. [These  he  enumerates  in  §3,  and  describes  severally  in 
§4—8]. 

d.  But,  if  we  have  instruments,  let  us  know  what  are  the  objects, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  worth  while  obtaining  a correct  know- 
ledge by  means  of  the  appropriate  instruments.  [These  he  enu- 
merates in  §9,  and  he  defines  them  severally  in  §10 — 22]. 

e.  But  the  bare  enunciation  and  definiton  of  these  Objects  does 
not  ensure  a correct  and  believing  knowledge  of  them.  [The 
state  intermediate  between  hearing  and  believing,  viz.  Doubt,  he 
defines  in  §23]. 

/.  But  how  is  a man  to  get  out  of  doubt  ? He  will  be  content 
to  remain  in  doubt  if  there  be  no  motive  for  enquiring  further. 
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[Here — §24 — he  takes  occasion  to  explain  what  constitutes  a 
Motive]. 

g.  But,  in  every  enquiry,  to  reach  the  unknown  we  must  start 
from  the  known ; — there  must  be  data.  The  knowledge  which, 
in  any  enquiry,  we  may  treat  as  requiring  no  demonstration,  is 
either  popular — being  that  on  which  the  unlearned  and  the 
learned  are  at  one — the  only  ground  available  in  dealing  with 
the  unlearned,  [see  §25];  or  it  is  scientific — belonging  to  the 
schools,  [sec  §26].  This  latter,  again,  is  divisible  into  four — viz  , 
tenets  received  in  every  school  [§  27] ; tenets  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar schools,  and  furnishing  the  grounds  of  argumenta  ad  hominem 
only  [§29];  tenets  postulated,  and  available  only  where  the 
hypothesis  is  conceded  [§30] ; and  tenets  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressly laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  schools,  are  yet  so 
clearly  implied  as  to  require  no  special  demonstration,  being  in- 
evitable Corollaries  [§31]. 

h.  The  data  being  determined,  it  is  proper  to  determine  the 
order  of  procedure  in  demonstrating  thereby  something  not 
granted.  [This  order  of  procedure  is  intimated  in  §32  and  ex- 
plicated in  §33 — 38], 

i.  But,  thus  far,  we  have  been  shown  an  arrangement  for  hear- 
ing only  one  side  of  the  question,*  and  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  opposite  side  is  not  the  right  one  ? [Before  making  up  our 
minds  we  must  hear  both  sides — §39 — 40]. 

j.  But  an  honest  enquirer  may  have  heard  both  sides  and  still 
be  in  perplexity.  Is  he  to  be  turned  adrift  ? Not  at  all.  Honest 
discussion,  with  one  who  holds  the  same  first  principles,  is  open 
to  him  [§41]. 

k.  There  are  yet  others,  besides  honest  enquirers,  that  arc  not 
utterly  to  be  rejected.  A person,  not  hopelessly  irreclaimable, 

♦ Prov.  XVIII,  17. 
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may  shabbily  wrangle  for  the  sake  of  a seeming  victory.  [Here, 
therefore,  he  defines  wrangling,  §42]. 

l.  A person,  not  perhaps  hopelessly  irreclaimable,  may  descend 
to  even  a lower  depth  of  shabbiness  than  the  wraugler,  and  may 
carp  at  others  without  undertaking  to  settle  any  thing  himself. 
[Here,  therefore,  he  defines  cavilling,  §43]. 

m.  Wranglers  and  cavillers,  in  default  of  good  reasons,  must 
take  up  with  bad  ones — with  what  look  like  reasons ; and  even 
an  honest  enquirer  may  mislead  himself  by  taking  the  semblance 
of  a reason  for  a real  one.  [The  various  possible  semblances  of 
a reason  he,  therefore,  defines  and  divides  §44 — 19]. 

n.  But,  whilst  there  are  fallacies  by  which  a man  may  deceive 
himself  as  well  as  others,  there  are  other  frauds  which  are  em- 
ployed only  dishonestly  for  the  deception  of  others.  [These 
frauds  he  defines  and  divides,  §50 — 57]. 

o.  Descending  a stage  low'er,  an  opponent  may  employ  objec- 
tions so  futile  as  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  no  one.  It  is  well 
to  know  in  what  consists  the  futility  of  such  objections.  [This 
he  shows — § 58.] 

p.  Finally,  an  opponent,  sinking  even  below  the  former  one, 
(who  knew  what  he  was  opposing  though  he  could  make  none  but 
a futile  opposition),  may  be  unable  to  understand  the  proposition 
[§59 — 60].  Here  Gautama’s  patience  is  exhausted,  bat  not  before. 
Against  everything  but  that  invincible  combination  of  the  spirit 
of  contradiction  with  stupidity,  he  seeks  to  arm  himself  at  all 
points.  An  objection  the  most  frivolous — or  even  futile — provi- 
ded it  be  tendered  by  one  who  understands  the  proposition — he 

„ . , , does  not  refuse  to  deal  with.  The  objection 

llow  it  happens  that  . 

very  frivolous  objee-  might  perplex  some  honest  enquirer,  and 

tions  arc  gravely  treat-  therefore  Gautama,  or  the  follower  who  has 
ed  in  the  Nyaya.  ... 

imbibed  his  spirit,  does  not  consider  himself 

entitled  to  consult  his  own  ease  by  scouting  it,  though  he  himself 
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may  see  its  futility  plainly  enough.  It  is  fair  to  remember  this 
when  we  meet  with  ludicrously  frivolous  objections  gravely  treat- 
ed in  a Ny&ya  work.  The  author  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  objection.  It  was  offered  to  him — offered  very  pos- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  vexatiously  puzzling  and  perplexing, — and 
the  Naiyayika  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  puzzled  and  perplexed. 
The  most  cavilling  opponent  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  semblance 
of  a victory ; he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  boast  even  of  having  put 
the  philosopher  out  of  temper.  This  single  triumph — such  as  it 
is — is  reserved  for  the  absolute  blockhead. 


q.  Now,  we  should  like  to  learn  from  the  undervaluers  of  the 
method  of  the  Nyaya,  how  could  that  method  be  much  improved? 

The  undervalue™  of  You  are  not  to  imaSinc  that  have  answer- 
ed this  question  when  you  have  shown  that 
there  are  some  important  matters  not  here  no- 
ticed by  Gautama.  You  must  be  able  to  show 
either  that  there  are  important  matters  for 
which  his  system  provides  no  place,  or  that  he 
misarranges  the  order  of  procedure.  We  have  explained  his  or- 
der of  procedure,  according  to  our  own  view  of  it.  The  enquiry 
whether  there  is  any  thing  within  the  range  of  conception,  for 
which  his  system  does  not  furnish  its  appropriate  place,  we  re- 
serve for  a separate  essay. 


the  Nyaya  invited  to 
state  where  the  order 
of  procedure  is  mis- 
arranged,  or  what  im- 
portant matter  there 
is  for  which  the  sys- 
tem provides  no  place. 
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In  Aph.  71.  read  “ because  of  its  proving  too  much and  so  throughout  the 
section,  where  the  term  so  rendered  recurs. 

In  page  36, 1.  19,  delete  the  “ that,”  and  also  the  clause  “ As,  by  the”. 
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APHORISMS  OF  THE  NYAYA. 

BOOK  II. 

INTRODUCTION-. 

a.  I devote  myself  to  the  brilliant  Second  Book  of  the  Nyaya, 
[and  I worship]  Hari,  with  [his  four]  arms  tried  in  contests,  [and 
— if  you  apply  my  remarks  to  the  Institute  itself,  which  suggested 
this  comparison,]  with  its  [four]  Proofs  [ — the  conquerors  in  all 
logical  contests — ] which  every  one  knows.* 

b.  Now  the  Proofs,  &c.  [B.  I.  §1],  that  have  been  defined, 
having  to  be  submitted  to  ordeal  [with  the  view  of  determining 
the  pertinency  of  the  several  definitions],  since  there  is  no  room 
for  trial  without  [there  be]  Doubt,  in  the  first  place  Doubt  itself 
must  be  put  on  trial.f 

* ww:  crQfaSi:  i feft- 
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c.  Some  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  [Second]  Book  is  only 
the  trial  of  the  Proofs  [ — the  first  in  Gautama’s  enumeration  of 
topics — ],  because  [ — they  argue — ] this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
pupil’s  desire  of  knowledge  [ — he  wishing  to  know  first  the  whole 
truth  respecting  what  is  enunciated  first — ],  and  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  needle  and  the  frying-pan  [ — the  smith,  to  whom  the 
two  are  brought  simultaneously  for  repair,  polishing  off  the  sim- 
pler first — ],  and  since  thus  the  trial  of  [the  definition  of]  Doubt 
is  subservient  to  the  trial  of  the  Proofs,  &c.* 

d.  But  in  reality,  since  [the  definition  of]  Fraud  has  been  put 
on  trial  [in  Book  I.  §§55—57],  and  since  * That  which  is  the 
object  of  right  notion’  [ — the  second  in  Gautama’s  list  of  topics 
— ] is  to  be  put  on  trial  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books,  and 
Futility  in  the  Fifth,  the  purpose  of  the  [present]  Book  is  the 
examination  of  such  of  the  topics  as  are  other  than  these  ; — for 
[although  Motive,  &c.,  is  not  examined  expressly,  yet]  the  ex- 
amination of  Motive,  &c.,  also  will  be  made  here  by  substitu- 
tion-^ [ — i.  e.  by  saying — as  in  Aph.  7 — “ Now  substitute  Motive 
for  Proof,  and  the  same  rule  will  apply”]. 


e.  Here  the  aim  of  the  first  Diurnal  Portion  [or  half  of  Book 
Second]  is  the  examination  of  just  such  topics  as  aforesaid,  ex- 
clusive of  the  examination  of  Proof  with  reference  to  the  divi- 


*rffaT3TT: 
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sion  thereof*  [ — Proof  itself  being  put  on  trial,  with  other  things, 
in  the  first  Diurnal  Portion,  and  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
its  fourfold  division  being  remitted  to  the  second]. 

/.  Among  these,  for  the  trial  of  [the  pertinency  of  the  defini- 
tion of]  Doubt  [assigned  in  B.  I.  §23],  there  is  an  Aphorism  sta- 
ting the  primk  facie  viewf  [as  follows] — 


THE  EIRST  DIURNAL  PORTION. 

SECTION  I. 

The  account  given  of  Doubt  examined. 

w:  0 V 0 

The  assigned  origin  Of  APh-  1<— Doubt  does  not  arise— [perhaps 

Doubt.  some  one  will  say — ] from  the  consideration 

of  characters  common  [to  more  than  one]  or  several  | such  as  can- 
not really  belong  to  one  and  the  same  thing],  nor  [again]  from 
the  consideration  of  [mutually  exclusive]  characters  under  the  as- 
pect of  an  alternative. 

a.  Some  explain  the  intention  of  the  maker  of  the  apho- 
rism to  be  as  follows, — that  here,  for  fear  of  a regressus  in  infini- 
tum, Doubt  is  not  an  element  in  the  examination  of  [the  perti- 
nency of  the  definition  of]  Doubt,  because  no  doubt  is  entertain- 
ed by  the  maker  of  the  aphorisms.  But  this  [account  of  the  im- 
port of  the  aphorism]  is  not  correct,  for  it  is  not  the  [definition 

w<Ni  0 
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of]  the  nature  of  Doubt  that  is  put  on  trial,  from  which  there 
would  be  a teyressus  in  infinitum  [ — whereas  Doubt  is  the  pri- 
mordial source  of  all  enquiry — ] but  it  is  the  cause  of  Doubt,  as 
set  forth  in  the  aphorism  defining  it  [B.  I.  §23  J : — and  thus  the 
doubt — " is  Doubt  produced  from  the  beholding  of  similar  cha- 
racters, &c.,  or  not?” — is  quite  feasible.* 

b.  But,  since  there  belongs  to  the  maker  of  the  aphorisms 
certainty  [in  respect  of  everything  that  is  set  forth  in  his  insti- 
tute], Doubt  is  not  exhibited  with  a view  merely  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  prima  facie  views,  [ — as  if  these  had  ever  had  any  weight 
with  the  author, — but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  are 
the  sources  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  other  men ; — ] and  so  too 
in  the  examination  of  [the  pertinency  of  the  definitions  of] 
Proof,  &c.  It  is  this  that  is  declared  in  the  Bhashya  where  it 
is  said — " In  an  institute,  and  in  discussion  [between  a teacher 
and  a pupil, — see  Book  I.  § 41]  there  is  no  Doubt.”  Such  is 
the  fact.f 

c.  Doubt  does  not  arise  [ — says  the  supposed  objector  in  the 
aphorism — ] from  the  beholding  of  * characters  common,’  &c., 
because  these  [two  alleged  causes  of  Doubt]  severally  wander 

srr  i fewri  ^3rimT  wnrafa  i i 
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away  [ — go  that  if  the  first  be  present,  when  there  is  Doubt,  the 
other  is  absent,  and  if  the  other  be  present,  the  first  is  absent ; 
and  how  can  that  be  the  cause  of  a given  phenomenon,  which  [is 
absent  when  the  phenomenon  presents  itself?]  Moreover,  Doubt 
does  not  arise  from  the  beholding  of  these  [two]  combined  under 
the  relation  of  an  alternative.  For,  when  taking  cognizance 
that  “ This  [object]  has  the  same  character  as  a post,”  or  “ This 
has  the  same  character  as  a man,”  one  does  not  doubt  whether 
it  be  a post  or  not, — because,  since  resemblance  implies  differ* 
ence,  it  is  quite  competent  to  one  to  apprehend  the  difference 
[ — and  not  to  doubt  whether  the  object  be  the  one  or  the  other 
— ] so  soon  as  one  takes  cognizance  of  its  possessing  the  charac- 
ter of  something  different  from  it.*  [In  short,  when  we  say 
“ This  is  like  a post,”  it  is  implied  that  it  is  not  a post,  but  e.  g., 
a man  ; and  again,  when  we  say  “ This  is  like  a man,”  it  is  im- 
plied that  it  is  not  a man,  but,  e.  g.,  a post ; — things  not  being 
said  to  be  “ like”  themselves,  but  only  “ like”  to  something  other 
than  themselves] . 

d.  [Having  enunciated  an  objection  to  two  out  of  the  five  causes 
of  Doubt  assigned  in  B.  I.§  23,]  he  objects  to  the  three  [remain- 
ing alleged  kinds  of]  Doubts  arising  from  * conflict  of  opinion/ 
&c.f 


a H l To'.  I 
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The  objection  APh-  2.— Nor  [—perhaps  some  one  will  say— 
further.  does  Doubt  arise]  from  conflict  of  opinion,  nor 

from  unsteadiness  [in  the  recognition  of  criteria  as  present  or 
absent]. 

a.  ‘ Nor  does  Doubt  arise,’ — so  much  is  to  be  supplied*  [from 

§1]. 

b.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  production  of  Doubt  does  not 
depend  upon  * conflicting  opinion/  or  * unsteadiness’  in  the  re- 
cognition [of  some  mark  which,  if  we  could  make  sure  of  it, 
would  determine  the  object  to  be  so  and  so],  or  unsteadiness  in 
the  non-recognition  [of  some  mark  which,  were  we  sure  of  its 
absence,  would  determine  the  object  to  be  not  so  and  so],  be- 
cause these  severally  wander  away,  [and  every  one  of  them  in 
turn  may  he  absent  while  Doubt  is  present].f 

c.  There  is  another  aphorism  to  convey  an  objection  to  Doubt 
as  the  result,  exclusively  of  other  causes,  of  ‘ conflict  of  opin- 
ion’. J 


The  objection 
further. 


Aph.  3. — And  [the  origin  of  Doubt  is  not  to 
be  found — some  one  may  say — ] in  ‘ conflict  of 


opinion/  because  there  is  [in  the  minds  of  the  disputants  and 
the  hearers,  no  Doubt,  but  rather  dogged]  conviction. 
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a.  The  import  is,— that  the  cause  of  Doubt  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ' conflict  of  opinion,1  because  there  is  no  conflict  of  opini- 
on  ; — there  is  assurance, — assurance  both  in  the  case  of  the  two 
disputants  and  of  the  umpire  : — and  since  assurance  is,  there  is 
po  room  for  Doubt.* 

A.  Here  follows  an  aphorism  intended  to  demur  to  the  two 
kinds  of  Doubt — from  (1)  unsteadiness  in  regard  to  recognition, 
and  (2)  in  regard  to  non-recognitiont  [B.  I.  § 23J. 

wimmfc if#  n 

The  objection  APh-  4- — And  C — some  on(?  may  say — Doubt  ia 
further.  not  the  result]  of  * unsteadiness/  because  in  ' un- 

steadiness* itself  there  is  steadiness,  [ — just  as,  when  you  are 
really  mistaken,  there  is  no  mistake  about  your  mistake]. 

a.  The  power  of  generating  Doubt  might  then  belong  to  ‘ un- 
steadiness in  recognition’  and  to  * unsteadiness  in  non-recogni- 
tion/ if  there  were  unsteadiness  also  in  [that  unsteadiness,]  it* 
self,  [for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  product  that  did  not  pre- 
exist in  the  cause ;]  but  this  is  not  the  case ; and  so  how  can  that 
[unsteadiness]  which  is  steady  in  respect  of  itself,  have  the  cha- 
racter of  unsteadiness  in  respect  of  something  else  ? Such  is  the 
meaning  | 

• ftufatPHT  *T  I I 
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b.  He  states  another  objection.* 

Further  objection.  Aph.  5. — [And  some  one  may  perhaps  say 
that  Doubt  cannot  arise  from  * unsteadiness/]  because,  if  so,  there 
would  be  endless  Doubt,  because  of  the  suitableness  of  its  pro- 
ducer to  be  continual. 

a.  ‘ If  so/ — i.  e.,  if  it  were  so, — if ‘ unsteadiness’  [in  the  recog- 
nising of  criteria,]  were  the  cause  [of  Doubt].  Some  say  that 
this  expression  ‘ if  so’  does  not  belong  to  the  aphorism,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  Bhashyaf  [incorporated  with  the  aphorism  by  mistake]. 

b.  ‘Endless  doubt/ — i.  e.  there  would  be  no  cessation  of 
doubt, — ■ because  of  the  suitableness  to  be  continual/ — i.  e.,  be- 
cause of  the  continual  possibility, — * of  its  producer/ — i.  e.,  of 
its  generator, — viz.,  the  beholding  of  cognizability  and  other 
characters  common^  [to  all  things  whatsoever]. 

c.  He  states  the  tenet§  [of  the  Ny&ya  system,  in  regard  to 
this  question]. 

TTsrre  w^i- 

ii 
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^r  ii  f n 

The  fact  as  regards  Aph.  6. — Just  from  consideration  as  afore- 

Doubt.  said, — from  one’s  not  discerning  the  differ- 

ences of  this  or  that, — there  being  Doubt,  neither  is  there  no 
Doubt,  nor  is  there  endless  Doubt. 

a.  ' From  consideration  as  aforesaid,’ — i.  e.,  from  the  behold- 
ing of  common  characters,  &c. ; — ' of  this  or  that,’ — i.  e.,  of  the 
fact  of  being  a man  or  something  else; — 'the  differences,’ — L e., 
the  character  which  distinguishes  a thing  from  other  things ; — 
the  ‘ discerning’,  or  beholding,  of  that  being  absent  [ — such  is  the 
analysis  of  the  word  apekshd  here]  ; from  that  non-discerning  of 
the  differences,  [Doubt  arises  ;]  such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  And  so,  since  it  is  agreed  that  Doubt  may  arise  from  such 
sources  as  the  recognition  of  characters  common  [to  several 
things]  accompanied  by  the  non-recognition  of  any  differences, 
it  is  neither  the  case  that  there  is  no  Doubt,  because  [forsooth 
— as  has  been  contended  in  §1 — 1 — ] there  is  no  cause  of  it, — nor 
that  there  is  endless  Doubt,  because  [forsooth — as  pretended  in 
Aph.  5 — ] anything  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it ; — such  is 
the  meauing.f 

c.  And,  since  the  recognition,  for  example,  of  characters  com- 
mon [to  different  things]  may  produce  some  separate  instance 

tm  rT?T:  « 
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of  Doubt,  there  is  no  harm  though  this  should  [ — as  alleged  by 
the  objectors — ] wander  away  [and  not  be  found  in  every  in- 
stance present]  as  regards  Doubt  simpliciler ;*  [ — there  being 
nothing  absurd  in  a “ Plurality  of  causes”.  A man  may  die  of 
a gunshot  wound,  though  we  do  not  find  a gunshot  wound 
wherever  we  find  death]. 

d.  And  [Doubt  may  arise]  in  a ‘ conflict  of  opinions/  because 
we  understand  the  doubt,  raised  by  the  speeches  of  the  dispu- 
tants, to  belong  only  to  the  umpire.t 

e.  And  as  for  your  saying  [at  § I. — ] “ How  can  Doubt  arise 
from  the  recognising  of  characters  common  [to  different  things], 
seeing  that  likeness  implies  differences  ?” — this  also  is  not  [a  right 
account  of  the  matter];  for  the  cause  [of  Doubt]  is  not  the  cognis- 
ing this  or  that  as  having  a character  similar  [to  what  something 
else  has],  but  the  perceiving  that  it  has  a character  which  belongs 
to  both  [of  the  things  of  which  we  doubt  whether  this  be  the 
one  or  the  other] ; so  that  there  is  no  such  fault  [in  our  defini- 
tion] as  you  allege.^ 

/.  Now,  by  means  of  this  same  examination  of  [the  pertinen- 
cy of  the  definition  of]  Doubt,  suggesting  by  substitution  [ — see 

t ^ *rrf^nw«rr 
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Intro : — </.],  the  examination  of  the  other  topics  [enunciated  by 
Gautama  in  his  opening  aphorism],  he  says*  : — 

^ 0 * h 

The  same  rule  to  be  applied  APh-  7.— Where  there  is  [room  for] 
throughout.  Doubt,  thus  you  are  to  deal  in  respect 

of  each  [case  of  it]  in  succession. 

a.  ‘ Thus/ — i.  e.,  in  the  manner  aforesaid ; — ‘ in  respect  of 
each  in  succession,’ — i.  e.,  in  respect  of  the  [several]  applications 
[of  the  present  rule  to  the  matters  to  which  it  is  applicable], 
‘ you  are  to  deal  with,’  i.  c.,  your  are  particularly  to  meddle  with, 
— i.  e.,  you  are  thus  to  understand  the  relation  of  examination!  [to 
the  definition  of  this  or  that,  the  pertinency  of  which  may  call 
for  examination], 

b.  What,  then, — is  Motive  also  to  be  put  on  trial  ? He  replies 
•—nay, — 'when  there  is  [room  for) Doubt,’  [and  here  there  is 
none].  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  definition  of  that, 
then  that  also  would  be  put  on  trial,!  [ — but  this  is  not  the 
ease], 

c.  Or  [ — to  give  another  explanation  of  one  portion  of  the 
aphorism — ] the  meaning  may  be,  that,  dialogwise,  i.  e.,  in 
the  form  of  speech  and  reply,  you  are  to  deal  with  each,  i.  e., 

n)  Vj 
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you  are  to  make,  in  respect  of  the  thing  doubted,  the  examina- 
tion which-  [ought  to  be  made]  in  respect  of  it.* 

d.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  Doubt.t 


SECTION  II. 

The  examination  of  proof  in  general. 

e.  Now,  since  there  is  room  for  it,  he  states  a primft  facie  view, 
in  order  to  the  examination  of  Proof  in  general^. 

uwTOTtswrounqtf  i * a 

A denial  that  Sense,  Sfc.,  APh-  8.-[Perhaps  some  one  will  say] 
are  Proofs.  the  nature  of  a Proof  does  not  belong  to 

Sense,  &c.,  for  it  cannot  be  so  at  any  of  the  three  times  [into 
which  Time  is  divided], 

a.  That  is  to  say, — the  nature  of  Proof  does  not  belong  to 
Sense,  &c.,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that,  even  at  any  of  the 
three  times  [past,  present,  or  future],  is  ‘correct  knowledge’ 
CpramaJ  established  by  [that  to  which  the  Nyfiya  gives  the  name 
of  Proof — or]  ‘ the  instrumental  cause  of  correct  knowledge’  (pra- 
mana)\. 

* wmj  ^Tt^TtR  rlrJWf : wz  ?it 
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b.  By  a triad  of  aphorisms  he  explains  how  it  cannot  be  so  at 
any  one  of  the  three  times.* 

w fa  WTurfatr  nr?rg- 

C\  " 

fafa : b ^ i 

The  anteriority  of  Proof  to  APh-  9.— For,  if  Proof  existed  an- 

knowledge  denied.  teriorly,  Perception  could  not  “ arise 

from  the  contact  of  a Sense  with  its  object.” 

a.  The  anteriority,  in  the  first  place,  of  Proof  [to  the  know- 
ledge which,  you  allege,  results  from  it,]  cannot  be ; ‘ for/  i.  e.,  be- 
cause,— * if  Proof  existed  anteriorly  to  knowledge/  i.  e.,  if  Proof 
were  an  existing  thing, — it  would  not  be  the  case  [as  asserted  in  B. 
I.  §4]  that " Perception  takes  place  from  the  contact  of  the  Sense 
with  the  object,” — because  [ — on  the  hypothesis — ] the  Proof 
existed  anteriorly  to  the  Sense-knowledge.  For,  what  is  meant 
by  being  a ‘ Proof  is  the  being  the  instrumental  cause  of  right 
knowledge, — and,  anteriorly  to  our  getting  the  right  knowledge, 
how,  moreover,  can  anything  be  called  the  cause  of  the  right 
knowledge  [which  we  have  not  even  got]  ? If  its  existence  even 
anteriorly  to  the  right  knowledge  must  be  acquiesced  in,  how 
is  it  “ from  the  contact  of  the  Sense  with  the  object”  ? — [how 
is]  the  production  of  Perception — the  production  of  Perception, 
&c., — from  contact  of  the  Sense  with  the  object,  &c.,  ?t  [ — an 
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account  of  the  matter  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  anterior 
existence  of  the  thing  so  spoken  of]. 

wqm  r ht:  a \ • i 

The  posteriority  of  Proof  to  Aph.  10.— If  the  existence  [of  the 
knowledge  denied.  alleged  instruments  of  right  know- 

ledge] were  subsequently,  then  the  objects  of  knowledge  would 
not  be  known  through  the  instruments  of  knowledge. 

a.  If  the  existence  of  Proof  were  [not  anterior  but]  subsequent 
to  right  knowledge,  the  fact  of  a thing’s  being  rightly  known 
would  be  settled  anteriorly  to  the  Proof, — so  that  the  produc- 
tion of  right  knowledge,  and  the  cognizance  of  a thing  rightly 
known,  would  not  come  from  [what  you  call]  ' the  instruments 
of  right  knowledge’*. 

II  \\  I 

The  simultaneousness  of  Proof  and  Aph.  1 1 . If  the  existence  [of 
knowledge  denied.  Proof]  were  simultaneous  [with 

that  of  the  corresponding  knowledge],  there  would  not  be,  in  the 
cognitions,  [ — e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  inference — ] that  order  of 
succession  which  results  from  their  being  conversant  about  sepa- 
rate objects. 

a.  If  Proof  and  the  knowledge  ‘were  simultaneous,’ — were 
to  arise  simultaneously, — there  would  not  be  that  ‘ order  of  suc- 
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cession’  which  there  really  is  in  consequence  of  the  cognitions’ 
being  conversant  about  separate  objects.  For,  the  apperception  of 
a word  [e.  g.,]  has  the  sound  for  its  object,  being  in  the  shape  of 
an  auricular  intuition, — but  the  verbal  knowledge  [ — the  know- 
ledge conveyed  by  the  word — ] has  the  sense  of  the  word  for  its 
object,  being  in  the  shape  of  something  unperceivable  [by  Sense] , 
and  generically  different  [from  the  other  object] ; — so  that  these 
two  cannot  be  simultaneous,  because,  since  they  have  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  [ — which  the  Naiyayika  will  not  deny  that 
they  have — ],  they  can  really  be  in  the  order  of  succession*. 

He  states  the  tenetf  [of  the  Ny&ya,  on  the  point]. 

n,  teniic't  argument  APh-  12- — there  be  no  such  thing  as 
retorted.  Proof,  ] because  [forsooth]  nothing  can  be 

such  at  any  of  the  three  times,  then  the  objection  itself  cannot 
be  established. 

a.  If  the  establishment  of  matters  rightly  known,  by  means 
of  Proof,  is  not  to  be  admitted,  because  [forsooth]  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  at  any  of  the  three  times,  then,  at  that  rate,  thy 
objection  also  [to  the  possibility  of  Proof]  cannot  be  establish 
ed; — so  that  it  is  a futile  objection: — such  is  the  import];. 

towtt  ftarnfta  viito 
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b.  Again,  hostile  evidence,  moreover,  going  to  the  denial  of  all 
evidence,  cannot  be  admitted ; and  so  how  could  the  denial  be 
substantiated  ? So  he  says*  [as  follows]. 

11  \ ^ it- 

This  shown  Aph.  13. — And  the  denial  itself  cannot  be  esta- 
furtker.  blished,  because  [by  the  denial]  all  evidence  is  denied. 


a.  And  if  a refutative  Proof  be  admitted,  how  are  all  proofs 
disproved  ? — so  he  saysf  [as  follows]. 

<wr?rrqiNT  ^ ^srfriw.  n ii 


And  still  fur- 
ther. 


Aph.  14. — Or  if  that  one  have  the  nature  of 
a Proof,  then  all  [Proof  ] is  not  excluded. 


a.  “ But  then  [ — the  sceptic  may  rejoin — ] according  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  use  in  establishing  realities ; since 
the  Universe  is  a void,  the  relation  of  Evidence  and  [consequent] 
Knowledge  is  also  unreal ; and  it  has  been  shown  that  according 
to  thy  view  it  is  impossible  that  this  [character  of  being  a Proof] 
should  exist  in  any  of  the  three  times  [ — before  the  knowledge, 
with  it,  or  after  it — ] therefore  he  solves  thisj  [as  follows]. 
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The  antecedent  existence  of  AVh'  15.— And  this  [fact,  that  there 
Proof  illustrated.  may  be  things  entitled  to  the  name  of 

Proof  ] is  not  to  be  denied  as  regards  all  the  three  times,  because, 
as  [the  antecedent  existence  of]  a drum  is  proved  by  the  sound, 
so  is  this  proved. 

a.  The  denial  that  this  [character  of  a Proof]  could  belong  to 
a thing  during  any  of  the  three  times,  was  asserted  [by  the  scep- 
tic, at  §8] ; — but  this  [denial]  is  not  competent ; — Why  ? — so  he 
replies,  * by  the  sound,’  &c.  As  an  antecedently  existent  musical 
instrument,  a drum  or  the  like,  is  proved,  or  known,  [to  exist,] 
by  the  sound  which  takes  place  subsequently  [to  the  formation 
of  the  instrument] ; or  as,  from  the  antecedently  existent  sun, 
the  chronologically  subsequent  illumination  of  things  [may  be 
inferred] ; or  as  the  existence  of  fire  follows  from  the  smoke 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  fire ; so  here  also,  from  ‘ right 
knowledge,’  which  is,  in  every  instance,  posterior  to  the  * cause  of 
right  knowledge,’  is  really  [demonstrated]  the  prior  existence  of 
a ‘ cause  of  right  knowledge,’  such  as  Sight  or  the  like*. 

b.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  [ — Proof — ] has 
antecedently  got  the  ‘ right  knowledge’  associated  with  it ; for  a 
thing  may  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  a Proof  merely  through 
its  association,  from  time  to  time,  with  f right  knowledge,’ ; just 

* i ^ ^ i sm  Tm 
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as,  for  example,  one  may  [without  inaccuracy]  say,  “ Bring  the 
cook,”  [ — giving  to  some  man,  though  perhaps  not  cooking  at  the 
time,  that  name — ] just  because  of  his  being  from  time  to  time 
engaged  in  the  act  of  cooking : — such  in  the  import.* 

c.  In  the  Tattwdloka  it  is  here  asserted  that  that  [portion  of 
the  aphorism]  which  ends  with  cha  does  not  belong  to  the  apho- 
rism ; but,  in  reality,  from  the  tenour  of  his  own  comment, 
among  the  rest,  [it  is  dear  that]  it  doe$  belong  to  the  apho- 
rism, f 

d.  But  then  [ — some  one  may  say — ] the  dealing  with  ' Proof* 
and  ‘ Object  of  right  knowledge/  just  since  this  [relation]  is  not  a 
fixed  thing,  is  not  an  absolutely  correct  procedure ; just  as,  in 
the  case  of  a rope,  the  dealing  with  it  [ — under  a mistaken  im- 
pression— ] as  if  it  were  a serpent,  for  instance : — so,  in  regard 
to  this  doubt,  he  saysj  : — 

nihmT*  ti  \ f n 

Proofs,  by  being  objects  of  knowledge,  Aph.  16. — And  the  fact  of 
are  not  debarred  from  being  causes  of 

knowledge.  being  an  object  of  right  know- 

ledge [does  not  destroy  the  character  of  a proof],  as  the  judicial 
character  of  a balance  [is  not  disproved  by  the  fact  that  you  can 
weigh  the  balance  itself  in  another  pair  of  scales]. 

C\  'J  ^ 
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a.  As  a balance  is  dealt  with  as  an  ‘ instrumental  cause  of 
right  knowledge,’  because  it  is  what  decides  the  weight  of  gold, 
or  the  like, — and  is  dealt  with  as  an  object  of  knowledge  when 
we  decide,  by  means  of  another  balance,  the  amount  of  its  own 
weight ; — so  also,  by  reason  of  the  entrance  of  two  causes  [for 
our  taking  two  separate  views  of  the  same  thing],  the  Senses 
&c.  are  dealt  with  both  as  causes  of  knowledge  and  as  objects  of 
knowledge*. 

b.  Here  is  an  aphorism,  with  a prims!  facie  view,  intended  to  op* 
pose  [the  possibility  of  any  thing’s  being  a Proof],  on  the  ground 
of  the  regressus  in  infinitum.t 

iwrura:  for:  wnn^f  n a 

Another  sceptical  objection  Aph.  17. — Since  it  is  by  Proofs  that 
to  Proof,  . . , , 

the  existence  of  Proofs  is  established,  the 

existence  of  other  Proofs  presents  itself  [for  demonstration]. 


a.  Since  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  by  Proof  that  the  Proofs  are  es- 
tablished [as  being  Proofs],  you  must  agree  that  there  are  other 
Proofs  [in  addition  to  any  number  that  can  be  assigned].  To  ex- 
plain ; — a Proof,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  self-established,  for  then 
we  should  have  a case  of  a thing’s  supporting  itself,  [ — and,  as 
remarked  elsewhere,  a man — “ however  clever” — cannot  sit  upon 
his  own  shoulder,  and  thus  convey  himself  dry-shod  across  a 
river, — ] therefore  another  Proof  must  be  admitted ; — and  since 
these  two,  if  they  were  to  be  the  establishers  mutually  of  one 
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another,  would  present  a case  of  reasoning  in  a circle  [ — or,  lite- 
rally, of  ' resting  on  one  another  mutually/ — as  when  two  boats, 
by  laying  hold  of  one  another,  vainly  expect  to  avoid  being  drift- 
ed out  to  sea],  therefore  there  also  another  Proof  [of  the  Proof 
of  the  Proof]  must  be  admitted, — and  so  on  without  coming  to 
any  stand-still : — such  is  the  import.* 


b.  But  then  [ — the  sceptic  may  rejoin — ] a Proof  may  be  es- 
tablished, as  such,  without  a Proof : — so  he  states  thisf  [objectiou 
in  the  following  aphorism] . 


frfmfir:  h V*  i 


If  Proof  need  no  cause,  may  Aph.  18. — Or  in  the  absence  there- 

not  knowledge  need  no  cause  f r c-r>  r • „ r 

of,  [ — i.  e.,  ot  Proof, — since  Proof  may,  xu 
virtue  of  itself,  be  Proof,]  then,  just  as  Proof  is  established  [inde- 
pendently], so  may  this  [ — viz.,  right  knowledge,  independently 
of  any  cause  of  it,]  be  established. 


a.  And  if  ' in  the  absence’  of  Proof, — i.  e.,  without  Proof, — it 
be  agreed  that  Proof  is, — then,  just  in  the  same  way  let  it  be 
agreed  that  that  [ — viz.,  'right  knowledge’ — ] may  exist.  What 
is  the  use  of  acknowledging  a cause  of  right  knowledge  ? And 
thus  the  whole  world  is  an  unsettled  question,  so  that  we  end  in 
the  void  [of  absolute  scepticism]  : — such  is  the  import.}: 

* uflWRt  wnm:  f%r.  «#)■<*  ii 
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b.  He  states  the  tenet*  [of  the  Nyfiya  system,  on  this  point]. 


rift?:  II  I 


Proof  illuminates  without  Aph.  19. — It  is  not  so  [ — that  an  end- 
requiring  to  be  illuminated. 

less  series  of  Proofs  of  Proofs  are  re- 
quired— ],  because  it  [viz.,  Proof,]  really  is,  just  as  the  light  of 
a lamp  is. 

a.  For,  as,  by  the  light  of  a lamp,  ajar,  or  the  like,  is  illumi- 
nated, so  are  the  ‘ causes  of  right  knowledge’  the  illuminators 
of  what  things  are  rightly  known.  Otherwise,  then  even  the 
lamp  would  not  be  the  illuminator  of  the  jar,  for  fear  [forsooth] 
of  the  regressus  in  infinitum, — viz.,  that  the  lamp  is  [in  the  first 
place,]  the  illuminator  [or  revealer]  of  the  jar,  and  the  Sight  [in 
the  second  place,]  is  the  revealer  of  the  lamp, — and  something 
else  makes  us  aware  of  it,  and  so  on.f 


b.  Here  ends  the  section  regarding  the  examination  of  Proof 
in  general. J 
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SECTION  HI. 


The  examination  of  the  definition  of  Sense. 

c.  After  the  examination  of  Proof  in  general,  the  separate 
kinds  of  Proof  having  to  be  examined,  the  one  first  enumerated, 
viz.,  Sense,  falls  to  be  [first]  examined.  And,  in  respect  of  this 
one,  the  definition  given  before  [ — at  B.  I.  §4 — ] was  through 
its  fruit  [and  not  in  respect  of  itself  ] : — so  one  objects  to  that 
definition  of  the  fruit,  as  laid  down.* 


ssmwKM i* it  ^ ® !i 

Objection  to  the  definition  Aph.  20. — The  definition  of  Percep- 
■of  Perception.  tion  [ — says  the  Bauddha — ] is  untenable, 

because  not  of  the  whole  [that  ought  to  have  been  stated]  is 
there  a statement. 


a.  That  which  has  been  given  as  the  definition  of  Perception, 
— viz.,  its  being  what  results  from  the  conjunction  of  a Sense 
with  its  object, — is  untenable,  f because  it  does  not  state  the 
whole.’  The  meaning  is  this : — of  [the  species  of  knowledge 
called]  Perception,  a definition,  made  up  of  its  cause  [ — viz.,  the 
conjunction  of  a Sense  with  its  object, — ] has  been  laid  down  : 
in  this  case  the  insertion  [in  the  definition,]  of  the  totality  made 
up  of  the  assemblage  of  causes  would  prevent  the  undue  exten- 
sion [of  the  definition,  to  things  not  intended  by  it],  and  this 
[enumeration  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  causes]  has  not  been 
set  down.  Eor,  * not  the  whole’ — i.  c.,  only  the  fact  of  being 
produced  by  the  conjunction  of  a Sense  with  its  object,  is  set 
down  [in  the  definition]  ; — but  the  conjunction  of  Soul  with 
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Mind,  [and  of  the  Senses  with  the  Mind,]  and  so  on,  has  not  been 
set  down ; — and  so  it  [ — the  definition  of  Sense — ] extends  unduly 
to  Inference  &c.,  seeing  that  these  [also]  result  from  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a Sense-organ  [ — viz.,  the  Mind — ] and  an  Object  [ — 
viz.,  the  Soul — ] in  the  shape  of  that  conjunction  of  Soul  and 
Mind  [ — which  is  the  * non-intimate  cause’  of  all  knowledge  what- 
soever] : — such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  But  then,  since  there  may  be  a doubt  that  the  conjunction 
of  Soul  with  Mind  is  not  really  a cause  [of  Perception,— in 
which  case  the  foregoing  objection  of  the  sceptic  would  go  for 
nothing],  he  [the  sceptic,]  saysf  [as  follows]. 

•TTOPnCT:  MrtrSirvfa:  H ^ \ H 

An  indispensable  to  Per-  Aph.  21. — There  is  no  Perception  pro- 
ception.  duced  in  the  absence  of  the  conjunction 

of  the  Soul  with  the  Mind. 

a.  The  conjunction,  which  takes  place  with  the  Mind,  of  Soul 
divided  off  [from  the  universal  Soul]  by  a body, — in  the  absence  of 
that  [conjunction]  since  there  is  no  Perception  produced, — there- 
fore [—says  the  sceptic— on  the  Naiy&yika’s  own  principles—]  it 

* HttjTfrtg  I rh|  q r?  rlim- 
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is  indispensable  that  the  conjunction  of  Soul  and  Mind  should  be 
one  [element  in  the]  cause  of  Perception  [ — and  so  it  ought  to 
have  been  recorded  in  the  definition] . ' The  production  of 

Perception’  is  what  is  here  specified ; but  it  is  the  production  of 
[right]  knowledge  [in  any  shape]  that  is  meant*  [to  be  impugned 
by  the  sceptic]. 

b.  But  then  [ — some  one  may  object  to  the  sceptic — if  the 
definition  is  bound  to  specify  everything  which  is  a condition  of 
the  production  of  Perception,  or  of  knowledge  in  general,  then] 
Space  &e.  must  be  causes  of  it : — so  he  propounds  this  doubtf 
[as  follows] . 

I?w: « * * I 


Whether  Space  JJ-c.  are  Aph.  22. — And  were  it  so,  then  also  in 
causes  of  Perception.  the  case  of  Direction,  Space,  Time,  the 

Ether,  See.,  we  should  find  this  to  be  the  case,  [viz.,  that  these 
should  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  Perception]. 


a.  Since  there  really  is,  in  the  case  of  these  also,  in  a manner, 
the  relation  of  priority  and  posteriority  [ — these  being  necessa- 
rily antecedent  to  any  cognition,  and  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
among  its  causes  or  conditions — ],  if  [you  say  that]  these  are 
inoperative,  then  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  thing  in  question]; 
[ — viz.,  the  conjunction  of  Soul  and  Mind,  which,  however,  the 
Naiyayika  cannot  regard  as  inoperative  in  the  matter]. 
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b.  In  order  to  declare  the  answer  in  regard  to  this  point,  he 
says*  [as  follows]. 

ii  * ^ 11 

Knowledge  im - Aph.  23. — The  Soul  is  not  excluded  [ — in  our 

plies  Soul.  definition  of  Perception,  or  any  other  kind  of 

knowledge — ],  because  knowledge  is  the  Sign  thereof. 

a.  ‘ The  Soul  is  not  excluded/ — i.  e.,  is  not  omitted  to  be  ta- 
ken in  as  one  of  the  causes.  How  ? — ‘ because  knowledge  is  the 
Sign  thereof.’  That  of  which  knowledge  is  the  Sign,  is  so  [ — i. 
e.,  is  implied  as  one  of  the  causes  in  the  production  of  knowledge, 
in  the  shape  of  Perception  or  otherwise]  j for  Knowledge,  be- 
ing a positive  product,  establishes  [the  existence  of]  a subject  of 
inherence, — and  this  [subject  of  inherence],  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sort [ — when  nothing  else  remains  to  which  we  can  assign  the 
character],  is  Soul  alone ; and  there  is  no  proof  that  Space  and 
the  rest  are  causes  [of  knowledge]  : — such  is  the  import.  And 
thus  it  is  established,  also,  by  the  sense  of  the  terms,  that  the 
conjunction  of  Mind,  with  Soul,  the  Intimate  Cause,  is  the  non- 
intimate causef  [of  knowledge  in  general]. 

b.  Since  it  may  be  asked  why  the  non-intimate  cause  [of 
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knowledge]  is  not  the  conjunction  of  Soul  and  Body,  or  the  like, 
— therefore  he  states  an  argument  for  the  preeminence  of  the 
Mind*  [among  the  joint  causes  with  Soul]. 

i * a i 

The  function  of  the  APh-  24—-' The  Mind  [is  not  excluded,  in 

Mind  in  subservi-  our  estimate  of  the  causes  of  knowledge],  be- 
ence  to  Soui.  6 J’ 

cause  that  by  which  we  recognise  it  [ — the 
Mind — in  the  case  of  our  cognitions — ] is  the  fact  that  these 
[cognitions]  are  not  simultaneous. 

a.  The  expression  ‘ is  not  excluded’  is  supplied  [from  the  pre- 
ceding aphori8m].f 

b.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Mind  also  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  causes,  because,  through  the  conjunction  of  the  Senses  and 
the  Mind,  this  [Mind]  regulates  the  non-simultancousness  of 
cognitious  [ — acting,  in  short,  the  part  of  Attention,  which  is 
conversant  about  only  one  thought  at  a time — ] ; and  it  is  not 
by  the  conjunction  of  Body  with  Soul,  or  the  like,  that  this  is 
regulated  : — such  is  the  import.  And  thus  it  is  fitting  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  Soul  with  the  Mind  should  be  the  non-inti- 
mate cause f [of  knowledge]. 

•O 
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c.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.  * 

r : ?*p*- 

i u i 

Justification  of  Aph.  25. — And,  because  of  its  being  the  cause 
the  definition.  Gf  Perception,  is  there  separate  mention  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  Sense  aud  the  Object. 

a.  * Because  of  its  being  the  cause  of  Perception,’ — i.  e , be- 
cause of  its  being  a cause  peculiar  to  Perception.f 

b.  The  meaning  is  as  follows.  In  the  aphorism  regarding 
Perception  [B.  I.  §4],  the  mention  of  the  conjunction  of  a Sense 
with  its  Object  is  not  indeed  with  the  view  of  mentioning  the 
cause  [in  all  its  completeness],  in  which  case  the  not  mention- 
ing the  conjunction  of  Mind  with  Soul  &c.  would  have  been 
a deficiency ; but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  marking  it  [by  a cha- 
racter peculiar  to  itself]  : and  since,  in  such  a case,  it  is  as  proper 
to  mention  a characteristic  consisting  of  the  peculiar  cause  as 
one  consisting  of  the  whole  set  [of  causes],  and  since  the  pecu- 
liar cause  [in  the  case  of  Perception,]  is  the  conjunction  of  a 
Sense  with  its  Object,  it  was  mentioned  separately.  The  men- 
tion was  proper,  seeing  that  it  constitutes  a characteristic,  with- 
out reference  to  such  things  as  the  conjunction  of  the  Mind  with 
the  Soul,  which  are  causes  common^  [to  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  Perception]. 
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c.  He  mentions  another  way  of  settling  the  dispute.* 

vmj  b 

Another  defence  of  the  Aph.  26. — And  [the  conjunction  of  the 
Sense  and  the  Object  is  the  principal  pecu- 
liarity in  Perception,]  because  the  conjunction  of  a Sense  with 
its  Object  is  the  cause  [of  knowledge]  in  the  case  [even]  of  those 
who  are  asleep,  or  whose  minds  are  not  attending. 

a.  ‘ Of  knowledge’ — is  to  he  supplied.t 

b.  The  fact  that  the  conjunction  of  a Sense  with  its  Object  is 
the  main  thing  [in  producing  Perception],  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  knowledge,  quite  instantaneously,  in  the  case  [even]  of 
those  sleeping  and  those  whose  minds  were  not  attending,  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  organ  of  Hearing  with  the  thundering  of  a 
cloud,  for  instance  ; or  by  the  conjunction  of  the  organ  of  Touch 
with  fire,  for  example.^ 


c.  He  mentions  another  argument.^ 
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Another  reason.  Aph.  27. — And  by  these  [conjunctions  of  Sense 
and  object]  are  excluded  the  [other]  kinds  of  knowledge. 

a.  The  kinds  of  knowledge  [other  than  Perception]  are  ‘ ex- 
cluded/— i.  e.,  distinguished, — set  aside, — by  ‘ these/ — i.  e.,  the 
conjunctions  of  Sense  and  Object.  For  the  conjunction  of  Soul 
and  Mind,  or  the  like,  does  not  exclude ; — for  the  fact  of  being 
produced  thereby  is  common  to  the  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
[as  well  as  Perception] . In  like  manner,  the  fact  also  of  its  re- 
sulting from  conjunction  of  a Sense-organ  with  the  Mind  would 
not  serve  as  the  characteristic,  because  this  would  not  extend  to 
the  mental*  [i.  e.,  to  internal  intuition,  in  which  case  the  Sense- 
organ,  so  called,  is  the  Mind  itself ; — and  the  definition  of  pra- 
tyakiha  must  extend  to  internal  as  well  as  external  Perception]. 


b.  He  ponders  a doubt,  with  reference  to  whether  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a Sense  and  its  Object  is  not  the  cause  [of  Perception], 
because  this  may  be  present  unattended!  [by  any  resultant  Per- 
ception]. 

8 ^ 8 


Sensation  unattended 
by  Perception. 


Aph.  28. — This  is  not  the  cause  [of 
Perception — some  one  may  perhaps  say — ], 
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because  this  [Perception]  is  debarred  [in  instances  where  the 
conjunction  of  a Sense  with  its  Object  was  present]. 

a.  The  meaning  is,  that  [some  one  may  perhaps  say  that]  the 
conjunction  of  a Sense  with  its  Object  is  not  the  cause  [of  Per* 
ception],  because,  at  the  time,  e.  g.,  of  listening  to  a song,  though 
there  really  be  the  conjunction,  e.  g.,  of  the  Sight  and  a jar, 
the  visual  perception  of  it,  e.  g.,  is  debarred.* 


b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.]* 


Solution  of  the 
puzzle. 


Aph.  29. — Nay, — it  is  from  the  preeminence 
of  the  particular  Object. 


a.  The  song,  e.  g.,  is  heard,  because  of  the  engrossingness, — 
the  desire  to  attend  to  it,  of  some  particular  object,  e.  g.,  the 
song  •,  and  because  thus  the  desire  of  hearing  the  song  is  an  ob- 
stacle, e.  g.,  to  [our  taking  note  of]  sensations  of  Sight,  and 
because  it  is  the  absence  of  obstacles  that  brings  about  the  effect ; 
and  the  fact  of  being  the  cause  belongs  to  the  conjunction  of  a 
Sense  with  its  Object  in  cooperation  therewith]*  [ — i.  e.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  absence  of  obstacles] ; — therefore  the  primft 
facie  view  [here  referred  to]  is  not  right.}: 
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b.  But  then  [the  objector,  taking  another  line  of  objection, 
may  say — ] if  Perception  were  a different  kind  of  Evidence  [from 
the  others],  the  investigation  of  its  definition  would  be  fitting, — 
but  it  is  really  no  such  thing : — which  doubt  he  next  ponders.* 


: M®  I 

B htther  Perception  be  not  Aph. — 30.  Perception  [some  one  may 

a case  of  Inference.  say. — ] j8  [QOne  other  than]  Inference, 

because  the  apprehension  [to  which  we  give  the  name,]  is  through 
the  apprehending  of  a part,  [which  is  to  us  a Sign  of  the  whole]. 

a.  What  we  regard  as  a Perception,  e.  g.,  the  cognition  of  a 
jar,  is  an  ‘inference,’  i.  e.,  a conclusion; — because  we  apprehend 
it  after  apprehending  ‘ a part,’  viz.,  the  part  in  front ; and  thus 
the  cognition,  e.  g.,  of  a tree,  is  an  inference,  because  it  results 
from  the  cognition  of  a Sign — [this  Sign]  consisting  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  a part  [of  the  tree]  : — such  is  the  meaning,  f 

b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt. J 


i 


Perception  not  a case  of 
Inference. 


Aph.  31. — Nay, — because  by  Perception 
is  apprehended  so  much  as  is  so. 
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a.  That  Perception  is  Inference  is  not  the  case, — that  is  to 
say,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  a Perception,  it  is  not  a Conclusion.* 

b.  ‘Because  so  much  is  apprehended  [through  Perception] 
as  is  so/ — i.  e.,  because,  even  by  thee  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  [really  such  an]  apprehension ; since  ‘ so  much  as  is  so/— i.  e., 
some  portion  or  other, — is  apprehended  by  Perception, — i.  e.,  by 
Sense.f 

c.  It  is  to  be  understood,  moreover,  that  this  is  but  low  ground 
— [that  we  have  taken  up ; — for  we  might  have  argued  that]  Per- 
ception simply  is  not  excluded  [by  your  argument  to  prove  its 
being  a case  of  Inference],  because  it  [ — your  argument — ] does 
not  exclude  Sounds,  Odours,  &c.,J  [ — which  are  apprehended,  by 
Sense,  in  their  totality, — though  the  objects  of  Sight  might,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  afford  a handle  to  the  objector,  by  being  ap- 
prehended through  the  apprehension  of  a part]. 


d.  He  censures,  moreover,  [as  follows,]  even  the  assertion  that 
the  cognition  of  a tree  or  the  like,  is  a case  of  Inference.  § 
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A thing  is  perceived,  when  Aph.  32. — And  there  is  not  [ — in  the 
a port  of  st  is  perceived.  ^ ^ g>  of  tfae  cognition  of  a tree, 

— ] the  apprehension  [merely]  of  a part, — because  that  which  is 
made  up  of  the  parts  [ — i.  e.,  the  whole — J is  a reality. 

a.  f And  not,’ — i.  e.,  neither.* 

b.  Neither  is  it  proper,  moreover,  to  say  that  there  is  the  ap- 
prehension of  a part  only  [ — in  the  case,  e.  g.,  of  a tree’s  being 
apprehended  by  vision — ], — ‘ because  that  which  is  made  up  of  the 
parts  is  a reality’ — i.  e.,  because  what  is  made  up  of  the  parts  is 
[there] ; so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  perception  of  the  part,  the 
perception  of  that  also  which  is  made  up  of  the  parts  is  not  ex- 
cluded,— inasmuch  as  there  is  the  conjunction  of  the  Sight  with 
it  also  [ — that  which  is  in  conjunction  with  a part,  being,  even 
thereby,  in  conjunction  with  that  to  which  the  part  pertains — ] : 
— such  is  the  import.f  [See  the  Tarka-sangraha,  §47.] 

c.  Here  ends  the  Section  on  the  Examination  of  Perception.  J 


SECTION  IY. 

As  TO  WHAT  18  MEANT  BY  A WHOLE. 

d.  He  begins  a section  on  the  subject  of  [a  whole,  or]  ‘ what 
is  made  up  of  parts’  (avayavinj,— for  there  is  pertinency  in  his 
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analysing  this  [conception]  with  a view  to  establishing  the  rea- 
son [to  be  no  fiction,  which  was  assigned  in  §32,  viz.], 1 because 
what  is  made  up  of  parts  is  a reality/* 

Whether  there  be  any  Aph,  33. — [Perhaps  some  one  will  say] 
XL>toles ■ there  is  a doubt  as  regards  ‘ what  is  made  up 

of  parts,’  because  it  requires  to  be  proved  [that  there  is  anything 
to  which  the  name  of  ‘ a whole’  is  appropriate]. 

a.  The  meaning  is  this  : — there  is  a doubt  in  regard  to  * what 
is  made  up  of  parts,’ — ' because  it  requires  to  be  proved,’ — i.  e.. 
Decause  that  is  not  a reality ; — that  is  to  say,  the  reason  alleged, 
viz.,  * because  what  is  made  up  of  parts  is  a reality/  is  incompe- 
tent because  doubtful,  f 


b.  And,  as  regards  this,  it  is  impossible  that  * what  is  made  up 
of  parts’  should  be  one, — because  there  may  belong  to  it  contra- 
dictory characters,  in  the  shape,  for  instance,  of  shaking  and  not 
shaking,  redness  and  not  redness,  hiddenness  and  unhiddenness. 
To  explain: — as  far  as  regards  the  branches,  a shaking,  and  again, 
as  far  as  regards  the  trunk,  the  absence  thereof,  is  beheld  [in  a 
tree]  ; and  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist  simultaneous- 
ly, in  one  and  the  same  thing,  a couple  of  contradictory  charac- 
ters. Therefore  parts  alone  are  such  [ — i.  e.,  are  realities — ], 
and  not  any  other  thing  1 made  up  of  the  parts/ — for  there  is  no 
evidence]:  [in  support  of  the  latter]. 
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e.  Ia  like  manner  is  this  to  be  gathered  from  observing  that  a 
cloth,  of  which  a part  a reddened  by  safflower,  is  not  red  as  re- 
gards the  ends  [which  were  not  dipped  into  the  dye], — and  so 
too  from  observing  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  surface  [presented 
to  us],  &c.,  a thing  is  not  hidden  [ — while  it  it  hidden  as  regards 
its  other  parts]  : — such  is  the  pritna  facie  view  of  the  Bauddhas. 
And  here  the  prim&  facie  aphorisms  of  the  Bauddhas,  and  the 
things  penned  by  the  author  of  the  Vdrtika,  are  not  written,  for 
fear  of  prolixity.* 

d.  The  aphorism  containing  the  tenet.f 

Proof  that  there  are  Aph.  34. — Were  wholes  unreal,  everything 
tcholes’  would  be  imperceptible. 

a.  If  the  whole  [ ‘ made  up  of  parts']  were  not  a reality, 
all  its  qualities,  actions,  &c.,  would  be  imperceptible ; and  thus 
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even  a thing’s  being  shaking  or  not  shaking,  red  or  not  red, 
would  not  be  perceptible, — because  these  [characters, — according 
to  the  objector, — ] belong  to  the  Atoms  [or  absolutely  small 
' parts’  of  things],  and  the  [indispensable]  condition  of  percep- 
tion is  bulk,*  [ — which  does  not  belong  to  Atoms]. 

b.  He  states  another  reason. f 

MM 

Another  Aph.  35. — And  [there  must  be  'wholes,’]  because 
pTOOf‘  holding  and  pulling  are  [ — only  on  that  supposition — ] 
reasonable. 

a.  A whole  is  something  other  than  the  parts  [of  which  the 
whole  is  made  up],  because,  it  being  so,  the  holding  and  pulling 
[of  masses]  involves  no  absurdity ; — while,  were  it  the  fact,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  only  heaps  of  Atoms  exist  [ — constituting 
no  wholes — ],  then  it  would  not  be  the  case  [ — as,  however,  it 
is — ] that,  by  holding  a part,  we  hold  the  whole,  and,  by  pulling 
a part,  we  pull  the  whole : — such  is  the  meaning.^ 

b.  You  must  not  say  this,  [ — with  well-intentioned  but  misdi- 
rected zeal — ] that  that,  “ As,  by  the  [‘  There  are  such  things 
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as  wholes]  because  then  this  [pulling,  &c.]  is  reasonable,’  as,  by 
the  pulling  of  the  boat,  the  person  standing  in  the  boat  is  pulled, 
— and  as,  by  the  holding  of  the  pitcher,  the  curds  in  the  pitcher 
is  held  f* — [you  must  not  say  this,]  because  it  is  altogether  in 
virtue  of  a peculiar  conjunction  [ — quite  different  from  that  of  a 
boat  and  the  person  standing  in  it — ] that  the  relation  of  parts 
and  whole,  or  its  absence,  comes  to  exist.  Therefore,  holding 
that  only  the  previously  assigned  argument  [in  §35,]  is  the  proper 
one,  he  [the  author],  pondering  the  solution  in  respect  of  this 
matter  offered  by  some  one  else,  condemns  it*  [as  follows]. 

A plausible  aryu-  Aph.  36. — If  [any  one  should  say]  it  is  like 
meat  disowned.  , - - . r i 

the  case  ot  an  army,  or  a forest,  [we  reply 

that]  it  is  not  so, — because  Atoms  are  supersensual. 

o.  If  [any  one  says],  though  a very  distant  man,  or  single  tree, 
or  the  like,  is  imperceptible,  yet,  as  an  army,  or  a forest,  or  the 
like  [aggregate  of  things  separately  imperceptible],  is  perceived, 
— so  too,  though  a single  Atom  be  imperceptible,  a collection  of 
them,  in  the  shape  of  a jar  for  example,  may  be  perceptible, — 
[we  reply,  that]  this  too  is  not  so, — ‘ because  Atoms  are  super- 
sensual.’  What  is  meant  is  this,  that,  since  bulk  is  the  [indis- 
pensable] condition  of  Perception,  the  perception  of  an  army,  or 
a forest,  or  the  like,  is  fitting  [ — inasmuch  as  the  constituents  of 
the  aggregate  have  bulk  themselves — ] ; but  not  [so  is  it]  in  the 
case  of  Atoms,  because  these  have  no  bulk.f 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  ‘ wholes’.* 


SECTION  V. 

The  Definition  of  Inference  examined. 

c.  Since  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it,  in  order  to  test  [the 
definition  of]  Inference,  whose  turn  has  arrived,  he  states  a pri- 
facie  view.f 

fl 

The  evidence  of  Infer - Aph.  37. — [Some  one  may  say  that]  In- 

ence  impugned.  . . _ „ , . 

terence  is  no  Proof,  because  it  wanders 

away  in  the  case  of  (1)  the  embankment,  (2)  the  damage,  and 

(3)  the  likeness. 

a.  That  Inference  is  of  three  kinds,  has  been  stated  already 
[B.  I.  §5].  If  the  [whole]  three  kinds  of  this  be  proved  not  to 
be  the  causes  of  right  knowledge,  it  will  be  settled,  by  the  sense 
of  the  terms,  that  Inference  is  no  Proof ; — in  reliance  upon  which, 
this|  [is  propounded  which  is  propounded  in  the  aphorism]. 
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b.  Inference, — admitted  to  have  the  character  of  inference,— 
is  no  ' Proof, — i.  e.  no  cause  of  right  knowledge, — because  of  the 
fact  that  the  reason  [assigned  in  any  case  of  inference]  is  one 
that  wanders  away,*  [and  presents  itself  where  what  it  ought  to 
certify  is  not  found  to  accompany  it]. 

c.  Among  these  three  kinds  [of  Inference,  thus  all  alike  im- 
pugned,] he  exhibits  the  wandering  away  [of  the  Sign  from  the 
thing  signified]  by  saying  ‘ through  the  damming  up/  &c.t 

d.  [According  to  the  objector,]  the  inference  of  rain,  as  tri- 
partitcly  exemplified, — from  the  swelling  of  the  river,  the  carry- 
ing off  of  their  eggs  by  the  ants,  and  the  screaming  of  the  pea- 
cocks,— cannot  be,  [ — i.  e.‘  cannot  be  an  absolutely  certain  means 
of  right  knowledge, — ] because  there  may  be  a disjunction  [be- 
tween the  Sign  and  the  thing  signified],  inasmuch  as  the  swell- 
ing of  the  river  may  have  depended  on  the  damming  up  of  the 
river, — and  the  ants’  carrying  away  their  eggs  may  have  result- 
ed from  their  nest’s  having  been  damaged, — and  the  sound  like 
the  voice  of  a peacock  may  have  been  uttered  by  a man.J 


e.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.  § 
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Inference  really  a meant  Aph.  38.— Nay  [—it  is  not  to  be  deni- 

of  right  knowledge.  , , , . . 

ed  that  the  recognition  of  a Sign  is  a 

cause  of  right  knowledge—],  because  that  [which  we  mean  by  a 
Sign,]  is  something  else  than  the  part,  and  the  fear,  and  the  like- 
ness, [referred  to  by  the  objector]. 


a.  That  the  recognition  of  a Sign  is  not  a means  of  right  know- 
ledge is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  fault  [ — in  the  Signs,  the  re- 
cognition of  which  we  say  leads  to  right  knowledge — ],  because 
the  swelling  of  the  river,  and  the  rest,  which  are  Signs,  are  some- 
thing other  than  that  swelling  of  a river  which  results  from  the 
damming  up  a part  of  it,  and  that  carrying  off  of  their  eggs  by 
the  ants  which  results  from  fear  [ — when  their  nest  has  been  dis- 
turbed], and  that  scream  which  was  [only]  like  the  scream  of  the 
peacock.  And  there  is  not,  in  every  instance,  the  doubt  of  the 
wandering  away  [of  the  Sign  unaccompanied  by  the  thing  signi- 
fied] ; — and  where  this  [doubt]  does  occur,  since  it  can  be  removed 
by redargution  [B.  I.  §39],  there  is  no  fault: — such  is  the  im- 
port.* 

4,  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  Inference.f 


SECTION  VI. 

The  examination  or  time  f&esent. 
e.  [Perhaps  some  one  will  say — ] that  is  not  proper,  which 
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you  imagine,  that  the  recognition  of  a Sign  has  reference  to  the 
three  times  [ — past,  present,  and  future, — see  B.  I.  §5],  because, 
since  there  is  no  present, — because  there  is  neither  past  nor  fu- 
ture, the  conception  of  which  is  dependent  on  that  [ — i.  e.,  on 
the  present,  which  is  a nonentity],  the  receptivities — in  the  shape 
of  the  triad  of  times — do  not  exist ; — so,  with  reference  to  this, 
commencing  a section  for  the  examination  of  time  present,  he 
[ — in  the  character  of  the  objector — ] demurs  to  time  present.* 

tmrT.  fl  ^ D 

The  sceptic  denies  time  Aph.  39. — There  is  no  present  time  [ — 
present.  8ays  the  sceptic — ],  because,  of  a thing  fall- 

ing, we  can  demonstrate  [only]  the  time  through  which  it  has 
fallen  and  that  through  which  it  has  to  fall. 

a.  1 There  is  no  present  time/ — i.  e„  there  is  no  kind  of  time 
other  than  past  and  future.  He  explains  this,  saying  * of  a thing 
falling/  &c.  Of  a thing  falling,  a fruit  for  instance,  there  is  the 
distance  fallen,  a certain  space,  the  limit  of  which  is  the  tree ; 
and  there  is  a certain  distance  to  be  fallen  through,  the  limit  of 
which  is  the  ground  ; but  there  is  no  concernment  also  with  a pre- 
sent : — such  is  the  import.f 
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b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.* 

S»M 

Proof  that  there  must  be  Aph.  40. — Those  two  also  [viz.,  the  past 
time  present.  and  future]  would  not  be,  if  the  present 

were  not ; because  they  are  relative  to  it. 

a.  If  the  present  were  not,  then  ‘ those  two/ — the  past  and  the 
future,  would  also  not  be ; — ‘ because  they  are  relative  to  it/ — i. 
e.,  because  what  is  meant  by  being  past  is  the  being  the  coun- 
terpart to  the  destruction  of  the  present ; and  because  what  is 
meant  by  being  future  is  the  being  the  counterpart  to  the  ante- 
cedent non-existence  of  the  present : — such  is  the  import. t 

b.  But  then  [the  sceptic  may  rejoin  that],  since  those  two  are 
substantiated  just  by  their  mutual  relation,  they  have  no  rela- 
tion to  a [needlessly  postulated]  present : — therefore  he  says  : | — 

11  a \ 0 

Past  and  future  not  imme-  Aph.  41 . — The  past  and  future  are  not 

diately  related.  substantiated  by  mutual  reference. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  because  this  would  be  a case  of  mutual  de- 
pendency^ [ — or  of  reasoning  in  a circle]. 
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b.  What  were  the  loss  [ — enquires  the  sceptic — ] if  these  two 
also  [ — past  time  and  future — ] did  not  exist  ? Therefore  he 
states  another  argument.* 

TOfwww  11  u * 0 

Proof  that  there  is  a Aph..  42. — Were  there  no  present,  there 
Pretent • would  be  no  cognition  of  anything,  because 

perception  would  be  impossible. 

a.  If  there  were  no  present,  perception  could  not  take  place, 
because  time  present  is  the  receptivity  of  perception.  For  this 
reason  he  [Udayanfich&rya]  says,  “ By  the  sight.  See.  is  appre- 
hended what  is  adapted  [to  the  sense],  and  present  [in  time]." 
And  if  there  were  no  perception,  there  would  be  no  * cognition,' 
—or  knowledge,— of  anything ; because  the  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge have  their  root  in  perception : — such  is  the  import.f 

b.  But  then  [the  sceptic  may  say],  if  what  is  meant  by  being 
past  is  the  being  the  counterpart  of  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
sent [ — see  §40,  a — ],  and  what  is  meant  by  the  being  future, 
the  being  the  counterpart  of  the  antecedent  non-existence  of  the 
present,  then,  in  the  case  of  a jar  which  exists  only  in  the  pre- 
sent, how  comes  the  notion  “ It  was  black,  and  [ — after  baking 
in  the  kiln — ] it  will  be  red?"  To  this  he  replies.}: 
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iwm wren  irsm  i H i 

How  a thing  present  maybe  Aph%  43._Jt  [__the  jar— 1 may  be 
spoken  of  in  the  past  or  fu-  r L * J ' 

tore  tense.  conceived  in  both  ways  [ — i.  e.,  both 

as  past  and  future, — ] because  the  facts 
of  having  been  made  and  of  having  to  be  made,  are  conceivable 
[in  respect  of  its  past  and  future  qualities]. 

a.  That  is  to  say, — since,  of  the  black  and  red  colours,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a jar  or  the  like,  though  this  exist  only  in  the  present, 
the  facts  of  having  been  made  and  of  having  to  be  made,  i.  e., 
the  facts  of  their  being  past  and  future,  are  conceivable,  there- 
fore the  jar  or  the  like  also  may  be  spoken  of  as  past  or  ^future, 
through  its  being  connected  mediately*  [ — with  the  past  and  the 
future,  through  its  past  and  future  qualities]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  time  p resent. t 


SECTION  VII. 

Toe  Examination  of  the  Proof  drawn  from  Likeness. 

c.  Now,  as  the  occasion  presents  itself,  in  order  to  test  [the 
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pertinency  of  the  definition  of]  the  ‘ Proof  drawn  from  Likeness' 
( upamdna ),  he  sets  forth  a prim£t  facie  view,  as  follows.* 

mi (i  a a a 

The  Proof  from  like-  Aph.  44. — An  argument  from  Likeness  is  not 

ness  objected  to.  , . , . . . , 

substantiated  either  through  complete,  consi- 
derable, or  partial  similarity. 

• 

a.  It  was  stated  [at  B.  I.  §6],  that  [the  proof  called]  Compari- 
son (upamdna)  arises  from  a previously  known  similarity.  This 
[according  to  the  sceptic]  is  not  right,  because  [as  regards  the 
matter  in  question]  similarity  will  not  suit,  whether  it  be  com- 
plete, considerable,  or  slight.  For,  on  the  ground  of  complete 
similarity,  it  is  never  argued  that  “ A cow  is  like  a cow nor,  on 
the  ground  of  considerable  similarity,  that  “ A buffalo  is  like  a 
cow  j"  nor,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  some  similarity,  that 
" A mustard-  seed  is  like  mount  Meru.”  And  the  comparative 
proof  drawn  from  dissimilarity  is  in  like  manner  to  be  refused 
admission,  because  similarity  implies  this  in  addition.-}- 

b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.]; 
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ii  a v,  ii 


Reply  to  the  Aph.  45. — Since  an  argument  from  Likeness  it 
substantiated  through  previously  known  similarity, 
the  aforesaid  objection  fails. 


a.  ‘Previously  known’ — [or,  as  it  may  be  explained,  diffe- 
rently from  the  way  in  which  it  is  explained  under  B.  I.  §6 — ] 
that  similarity  which  is  known,  in  a high  degree  [ — as  likeness  to 
a cow  exists,  in  the  Bos  Gavaeus,  in  a high  degree]  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  a buffalo  or  the  like, — since  the  knowledge  of 
this  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  a ‘ conclusion  from  resemblance’ 
fupamitij,  there  is  no  fault,  [such  as  the  sceptic  objects  to  us] . 
And  the  similarity  consists  in  this  or  that  [ — e.  g.,  shape  colour, 
size,  &c.,  &c.],  according  as  the  case  may  be,  &c.* 


b.  He  states,  as  a doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Vaiieshikas  [ — ap- 
parently, therefore,  anterior  to  himself — ] that  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  Proof,  such  as  the  ‘ argument  from  resemblance,’  since 
the  end  is  attained  by  ‘ Inference, ’t  [of  which  this  is  only  a case]. 

ii  a f n 


K a ndda's  opinion. 


Aph.  46. — [The  case  is  not  different  from  or- 
dinary Inference,]  because  it  is  [ — like  any 


ii 
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other  case  of  Inference — ] an  establishing  of  the  unpcrceivcd  by 
means  of  the  perceived. 


a.  ‘ By  means  of  the  perceived/ — i.  e.,  by  the  species  of  re- 
semblance to  a cow, — since  there  is  [nothing  else  than]  an  infer- 
ence of  what  unperceived  [animal]  is  meant  by  the  word  Bos 
Gavaeus, — there  is  no  other  proof  such  as  Comparison.* 


b.  He  replies  to  this.f 


How  Comparison  differs  Aph.  47. — It  is  not  in  respect  of  a Bos 
from  n erence.  Gavaeus  unperceived — that  we  see  the  need 

of  * the  recognition  of  Likeness’  ( upamana)  as  the  instrument 
of  right  knowledge. 


o.  That  is  to  say, — it  is  not  in  respect  of  what  is  ‘ unperceived/ 
— i.  e.,  not  perceived  inasmuch  as  it  is  [in  relation  to  U3  only  as] 
something  possessed  of  a Sign  fvyapya) — [which  Sign,  say,  it 
perceived], — since  that  [we  grant  you]  would  be  a case  of  In- 
ference,— that  we  see  * the  need  of  this  as  the  instrument  of  right 
knowledge/ — i.  e.,  the  subserviency  of  * the  recognition  of  Like- 
ness’ to  right  knowledge.}: 


b.  Or  the  meaning  is, — we  do  not  regard  as  a case  of  Infer- 
ence the  object  of  the  evidence  called  Comparison, — that  right 
knowledge, — viz.,  the  right  knowledge  due  to  Comparison, — ‘ in 
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respect  of  the  Bos  Gavaeus,’ — i.  e.,  in  respect  of  what  belongs 
to  the  Bos  Gavaeus, — viz.,  that  ‘unperceived  thing,’ — i.  e.,  the 
fact  of  being  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Bos  Gavaeus.  The  im- 
port is,  [that  this  is  not  a case  of  Inference,]  because  there  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  * constant  attendedness/*  [ — which, — see  the 
Tarkasangraha, — is  what  constitutes  anything  a Sign  from 
which  alone  something  else  can  be  said  to  be  inferred^ . 

e.  But  then  [it  may  be  objected] — let  it  be  granted  that  the 
knowledge  of  ‘ constant  attendedness’  is  indispensable  [to  Infer- 
ence : — have  we  not  it  here  also  ?] — so,  with  reference  to  this,  he 
states  another  argument.f 

ii  a * « 

This  shown  Aph.  48. — It  is  not  the  case  that  it  is  not  different 

[from  Inference],  because,  through  the  compendi- 
ous expression  “ So,”  it  is  settled  that  there  is  [a  special  kind  of 
evidence  called]  the  * Argument  of  Likeness’. 

a.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  ‘ recognition  of  Likeness’  is  not 
different  from  the  ‘ recognition  of  a Sign ;’  — because,  ‘ through 
the  compendious  expression  * So ,’ — i.  e.,  from  the  information 
that  “ As  is  a cow,  so  is  a Bos  Gavaeus,” — it  is  settled  by  the 
* Argument  of  Likeness,’ — i.  e.,  the  ' conclusion  from  Likeness’ 
fupamiti)  is  settled,  in  dependence  on  the  ‘ Argument  of  Like- 
ness’ (upamdna).  And  in  like  manner  it  is  settled  by  conscious- 
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ness  that  the  * conclusion  from  likeness’  is  dependent  on  a know* 
ledge  of  likeness,  without  reference  to  any  knowledge  of  ‘ con- 
stant attendedness.’  Moreover,  we  do  not  say  [ — in  the  case  of 
the  recognition  of  the  Bos  Gavaeus — ] “ I infer”  ( anuminomi) , 
but  “ I conclude  from  its  likeness  [to  a cow]”  (upaminomi)  : — and 
so  it  is  impossible  that  the  ‘ conclusion  from  likeness,’  thus  rigo- 
rously ascertained  [to  be  a specifically  separate  species  of  evi- 
dence], should  be  redargued : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  as  to  whether 
the  ' Argument  of  Likeness’  be  a [separate]  kind  of  evidence.f 


SECTION  VIII. 

Examination  op  Verbal  Evidence  in  general. 
e.  With  a view  to  testing  [the  pertinency  of  the  definition  of] 
verbal  evidence,  which  presents  itself  next  in  order,  he  states  a 
primk  facie  view,  as  follows  { 
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A doubt  whether  teetimony  APh-  49.— Verbal  evidence  [—perhaps 
be  other  evidence  than  In-  gome  one  will  say — ] is  a case  of  infer- 
ference.  ence,  because  the  thing,  inasmuch  as  it 

is  not  perceived,  must  [ — if  known  at  all — ] be  inferred. 

a.  The  complete  sense  is, — that  verbal  evidence  consists  in  the 
‘ recognition  of  a Sign/  so  that  its  consequent  ‘ knowledge  de- 
rived from  verbal  evidence’  (iabda-bodha)  is  an  inference.  And 
thus  verbal  evidence  is,  as  a species  of  Sign,  the  instrumental 
cause  of  inferences, — because  ‘the  thing5  revealed  by  verbal 
evidence,  as  it  is  not  ‘perceived, — i.  e.,  is  not  an  object  of  per- 
ception,— must  be  one  inferred.  And  so  the  import  here  is,  that 
‘ knowledge  derived  from  verbal  evidence’  is  an  inference, — either 
because  its  object  is  unperceived,  or  because  it  is  different  from 
what  is  perceived.* 

b.  He  mentions  another  reason, t [in  support  of  the  prima 
facie  view]. 

n * ® ti 

Aph.  50. — [Knowledge  derived  from  verbal  evi- 

Another  reaeou.  ......  . . , 

ucnce  is  not  other  than  an  inference,]  because 

the  apprehension  [in  the  two  cases]  is  not  of  two  kinds. 

a.  * The  apprehension,’ — whether  regarded  under  the  charac- 
ter of  verbal  evidence,  or  regarded  as  an  inference.  ‘ Because  it 
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is  not  of  two  kinds/ — or  is  not  engaged  in  two  ways.  [Hence] 
to  be  an  inference,  and  to  be  the  result  of  verbal  evidence,  is  not 
to  be  two  [separate]  kinds  of  things ; — because,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  as  a species  of  Sign,  that  a word  conveys  knowledge,  it  [ — viz., 
knowledge  resulting  from  verbal  evidence — ],  being  like  know- 
ledge resulting  from  any  other  Sign,  is  not  gcnerically  different.* 

b.  He  states  another  reasonf  [in  support  of  the  primft  facie 
view.] 

II  H 


Another  reason. 


Aph.  51. — And  [knowledge  derived  from  verbal 
evidence  is  not  other  than  an  inference]  because 
of  the  connection  [between  the  Sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  words  and  in  that  of  other 
Signs]. 


a.  ‘ Because  of  the  connection/ — i.  c.,  supplying  the  ellipsis, 
— because  of  the  invariable  concomitancy  recognised.  For  a 
word  conveys  information  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference  to  an  ap- 
perception of  invariable  concomitancy  [between  word  and  mean- 
ing, just  such  as  exists,  in  the  case  of  inference,  between  Sign 
and  thing  signified].  Hence  knowledge  derived  from  verbal 
evidence  is  an  inference  : — such  is  the  import.  J 
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b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet  [of  the  Ny&ya,  on  this 
point,  here  follows].* 

mx 1 m ^ h b b 

Aph.  52. — There  is  reliance  on  the  mat- 
Reply  to  the  objection.  ^ evidenced  by  words,  through  the  virtue 

of  the  enunciation  of  one  worthy  [to  be  trusted.] 


a.  ' Of  one  worthy,’ — i.  e , of  one  devoid  of  error,  &c. ; — 
what  * enunciation,’ — i.  e.,  verbal  evidence  ; — what  ‘ virtue’ 
there  is  in  that,— viz.,  the  fact  of  being  qualified  by  ‘grammatical 
coherency’  (dkankshd),  ' adaptation  of  means  to  ends’  (yogyata), 
&c.  [—see  the  Tarka-sangraha ; §70]— from  thisf  [it  is,  that  we 
mean  that  certainty  may  be  arrived  at]. 


b.  “ By  verbal  evidence  I know  this,” — such  is  the  phrase, — 
but  not  “I  infer." X 


c.  He  declares  further,  that  a word  and  its  meaning  are  not 
connected§  [as  in  the  physically  established  relation  of  Sign  and 
thing  signified]. 


©\  >* 

The  sense  not  necessarily  Aph.  53. — And  there  is  no  [invariable] 
ateociated  with  the  sound.  conucctjon  [between  the  sound  and  the 

thing  meant],  because  we  do  not  find  filling,  burning,  and  split- 
ting, [to  accompany  the  words  food,  fire,  and  hatchet]. 
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a.  The  thing  is  not  connected  with  the  word ; — i.  e.,  there  is 
no  constant  attendedness  [of  the  word  by  the  thing].  He  states 
the  reason,  saying,  ' filling/  &c.  If  a word  were  constantly  at- 
tended by  what  is  meant  by  it,  then  by  the  words  ‘ food/  ‘ fire/ 
and  'hatchet,’  there  should  be  a filling  of  the  mouth, — a burning 
of  the  mouth,  and  a splitting  of  the  mouth, — because,  since 
[ — on  the  hypothesis — ] the  word,  viz.,  the  thing  constantly  ac- 
companied, is  present,  the  thing  also,  viz.,  the  food,  &c.,  must 
be  there  also.* 

b.  How  then, — does  a word  acquaint  us  even  with  a thing  not 
connected  with  it?  Were  it  so,  then  more  things  than  enough 
would  present  themselves so  he  ponders  this  doubt.f 

i!  M H 

Relation  between  sound  Aph.  54. — Since  there  is  a special  alloca- 
and  sense  mooted.  . . . , . r 

tion  of  words  to  meanings,  [some  one  may 

suppose  that]  there  is  no  negation  [of  their  being  mutually  con- 
nected ; just  as,  in  physics,  are  the  Sign  and  the  thing  signified]. 

a.  ' There  is  no  negation/ — i.  c.,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a relation  between  sound  and  sense ; — ' since  there  is  a 
special  allocation  of  words  to  meanings  / — for  only  some  one 
word  denotes  some  one  thing, — not  every  one  everything.  And 
since  it  is  agreed  that  in  this  way  there  w a connection,  constant 
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attendedness  also  is  necessary  through  that  connection; — and 
that  connection  does  not  [ — nevertheless — ] necessitate  the  fill- 
ing of  the  mouth  [when  the  word  ‘food’  is  uttered],  &c; — such 
is  the  import*  [of  the  doubt], 

b.  He  replies.f 

ii  va  a 

. , , Aph.  65. — Nay, — for  it  is  through  its  be- 

Tkis  potnt  determined.  . 

ing  conventionally  qualified  that  the  mean- 
ing of  a word  is  understood. 

a.  In  my  opinion  also  words  and  meanings  are  not  without 
their  allocation  [each  to  each];  for  they  have  a relation  in  the 
shape  of  power,  since  the  word  is  conventionally  qualified  to  call 
up  the  meaning  which  belongs  to  it, — i.  e.,  it  is  dependent  on 
our  apprehension  of  the  power  [■ — else  the  word  calls  up  nothing]^ 
And  this  is  not  [a  case  of]  constant  attendedness,  because  that 
is  dependent  on  the  relation  which  [ — not  conventionally  but 
physically — ] determines  the  [actual]  conditions  [of  things] 
Such  is  the  import4 
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No  essential  connection  bet- 
ween sound  and  sense. 


Aph.  56.— And  [a  word  ia  not  natu- 
rally connected  with  its  sense],  because 
it  is  not  restricted  to  [the  denotation  of  ] any  particular  species. 


a.  There  is  no  natural  connection  of  any  sound  with  any 
sense,  ‘ because  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  spedes,’ — 
i.  e.,  because  we  see  that  a word  has  not  [ — in  the  mouth  of 
every  one — ] one  [and  the  same]  determinate  sense.* 


b.  For,  by  the  word  yava,  the  Hindus  understand  a kind  of 
long-awned  [grain],  but  the  barbarians  panic-seed.  But  if 
there  were  a restriction  [of  each  word  to  one  and  the  same 
meaning],  every  one  would  understand  every  one  [in  the  same 
sense  as  his  neighbour].  But  this  is  a matter  of  chance  [—that 
two  persons,  of  different  countries,  should  use  a word  in  the 
same  sense] ; because,  even  in  the  case  of  there  being  several 
powers  [assigned  to  a word  in  a given  language]  in  whichever  of 
the  senses  each  one  understands  it,  that  is  the  meaning  of  it 
which  presents  itself  to  him.f 


c.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  [the  perti- 
nency of  the  definition  of]  verbal  evidence  in  general. | 
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SECTION  IX. 

Examination  of  the  varieties  of  verbal  evidence. 

d.  It  was  stated  [ — B.  I.  §8 — ] that  verbal  evidence  is  of  two 
sorts,  accordingly  as  it  has  reference  to  the  seen  or  to  the  un- 
seen ; and,  of  these,  with  a view  to  try  [the  pertinency  of  the  de- 
finition of  ] that  verbal  evidence,  viz.,  the  Veda,  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  unseen,  he  states  the  primft  facie  view.* 

0 ^ 8 

Authority  of  the  Veda  Aph.  57. — That  [ — viz.,  the  Veda — ] is 
questioned.  n0  instrument  of  right  knowledge,  because 

of  its  faults  of  untruth,  self-destructiveness,  and  tautology. 

a.  That  verbal  evidence,  which  is  other  than  what  has  refer- 
ence to  the  seen,  viz.,  the  Veda,  is  no  instrument  of  right  know- 
ledge. Why  ? Because  it  has  the  faults  of  untruth,  &c.+ 

b.  And  among  these  [faults  of  the  Veda],  there  is  untruth ; 
because  when  the  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a son,  or  the  like,  has 
been  made,  we  sometimes  see  that  the  fruit  is  not  produced.  J 

c.  * Self-destructiveness’  is  a contradiction  between  a prior  and 
a subsequent  [enunciation].  For  example, — “ Let  him  sacrifice 
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when  it  is  risen [and  again]  “ Let  him  sacrifice  when  it  has 
not  risen.”* 

d.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.f 

•T  II  X'G  D 

How  the  promises  of  the  Aph.  58. — Nay. — [the  default  of  the 
Veda  fail  to  be  fulfilled.  . . . L - , , . 

iruit  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  untruth- 
fulness of  the  Veda,  but  it  comes]  from  some  disqualification  in 
the  performance,  in  the  operator,  or  in  the  instruments. 

a.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  Veda  is  no  instrument  of  right 
knowledge,  because  the  absence  of  the  fruit  arises  ‘ from  some 
disqualification  in  the  performance,  in  the  operator,  or  in  the 
instruments/  Disqualification  ‘in  the  performance/  i.  e.,  in 
the  [sacrificial]  act,  consists  in  its  not  being  according  to  rule, 
&c.  Disqualification  ' in  the  operator/  consists  in  his  not  being 
a learned  man,  &c.  Disqualification  ‘ in  the  instruments/  i.  e,, 
in  the  butter,  &c.,  consists  in  their  not  being  [duly]  sprinkled, 
&c.  For  if  the  fruit  were  awanting  when  the  thing  was  done  as 
directed,  then  [indeed]  there  would  be  a case  of  untruthfulness ; 
— but  it  is  not  so : — such  is  the  import.^ 
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b.  He  repela  [the  charge]  of  Self-destructiveness.* 

iiw^rrH!)  u 

Consistency  of  the  Veda  Aph.  59. — [There  is  no  inconsistency,} 
though  you  might  allege  the  charge  in  res- 
pect of  a different  time  from  that  which  was  intended. 

a.  Supply — “ there  is  no  self-destructiveness.”f 

b.  There  is  no  self-destructiveness  [implied  in  the  two  appa- 
rently contradictory  injunctions],  though  you  might  allege  tho 
charge  aforesaid  if,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  fire,  having  intend- 
ed, i.  e.,  having  agreed  upon,  the  sacrifice  after  sunrise,  for  ex- 
ample, one  were  to  perform  the  sacrifice  before  sunrise,  or  the 
like  : — such  is  the  meaning.  J 

C.  He  repels  [the  charge  of]  tautology. § 


II  f o tl 

The  Veda  denied  to  b*  Aph.  60. — And  f — the  Veda  is  not  charge- 
tautological.  r L 

able  with  tautology,  though  things  are  re- 
iterated in  it — ] since  re-inculcation  is  suitable, 

a.  The  “ and”  here  has  the  sense  of  " again.”  ‘ Since  re- 
inculcation  is  suitable,’  again,  there  is  no  tautology.  For  it  is 
when  there  is  no  motive  [for  the  reiteration]  that  reiteration  is  a 
fault.  || 
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b.  He  declares  that  the  utility  of  re-inculcation  is  a settled 
point  in  the  world.* 

WH  H H 

Re  inculcation  Aph.  61. — And  because  the  utility  is  admitted 

wo/  neediest.  0f  ^is  division  of  discourse* 


a.  ‘ Because  the  utility  is  admitted/  i.  e.,  because  it  is  agreed, 
— supply  “ by  the  learned,” — that  there  is  a motive, — ■*  of  this 
division  of  discourse/  i.  e.,  of  discourse  divided  [from  the  other 
species  of  discourse]  by  the  character  of  re-inculcation.  For  the 
learned,  having  divided  discourse  according  to  the  distinctions 
of  enactive,  re-inculcative,  &c.,  hold  that  the  re-inculcative  also 
has  its  reasons.  So  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  Veda : — such  is  the 
import.f 


b.  He  shows  the  division  of  discourse  in  the  case  of  the 
Veda.% 

Discourse  Aph.  62. — Because  speech  is  distributed  into  in- 
divided.  junction,  persuasion,  and  re-inculcation. 


a.  Through  the  distinction  of  hymn  (mantra)  and  ritual  ( brdh - 
mana)  the  veda  is  of  two  sorts.  Of  these,  this  division  [ — via.. 
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that  stated  in  the  aphorism — ] belongs  to  the  ritual  portion. 
Because  the  Veda  is  * distributed/  i.  e.,  divided,  accordingly  as 
the  speech  is  an  injunction,  or  as  the  speech  is  one  of  persuasion, 
or  as  the  speech  is  one  of  re-inculcation.  Or, — * because  it  is 
distributed/ — i.  e.,  because  of  the  distinction ; — and  so,  through 
the  distinction  of  injunction,  &c., — supply  “ the  ritual-portion  is 
tripartitely  divided.”* 

b.  Among  these  he  states  the  characteristic  of  an  injunction 
fvidhij.f 

B f $ B 

An  injunction  what.  Aph.  63. — An  injunction  is  that  which 
enjoins. 

a.  An  injunction  is  a speech  in  which  there  is  articulated  an 
affix  indicative  that  something  is  the  means  of  good  : — e.  g.,  “ Let 
him  that  desires  Paradise  perform  the  fire-sacrifice.”{ 

b.  ‘ Persuasion’  (arlhavada)  is  the  setting  forth  of  the  end,  i. 
e.,  of  the  motive ; — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a speech  intended  to  com-  * 
mend  the  object  of  an  injunction.  For  a persuasive  speech,  by 
means  of  laudation,  &c.,  commends  the  object  of  an  injunction 
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with  a view  to  our  quickly  engaging*  [in  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  enjoined]. 

c.  With  reference  to  this,  he  divides  Persuasion  according  to 
the  distinction  of  Laudation,  &c.f 

11  f » fl 

Topics  of  per-  Aph.  64. — Laudation,  Blame,  Warning,  and 
Prescription, — such  are  [the  topics  of]  Persuasion. 

a.  Laudation  ( stutij  is  speech  directly  calculated  to  commend 
the  purpose  of  an  injunction.! 

b.  Blame  (ninda)  is  that  which  urges  the  motive  of  the  injunc- 
tion by  means  of  acquainting  us  with  the  undesirable§  [conse- 
quences of  neglecting  it], 

c.  Warning  (para-hriti)  is  the  mentioning  of  something  mutu- 
ally opposed  to  what  belonged  to  some  particular  person, ||  [ — and 
which  “ act  of  that  other,”  as  having  led  to  bad  consequences, 
ought  to  serve  as  a warning]. 

d.  Prescription  (purakalpa ) implies  the  mention  of  something 

* ^ i f^romr- 
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as  having  been  handed  down  by  tradition,*  [and  commended 
by  this  “ conjecture  of  its  antiquity”]. 

e.  He  states  the  characteristic  of  re-inculcationf  (anuvada). 

ii  a 

. ...  , , Aph.  65. — Re-inculcation  is  the  mention- 

Ke-tn culcahon  what. 

ing  subsequently  of  what  has  been  enjoined 
by  an  injunction. 

a.  The  mentioning  ‘subsequently/  i.  e.  afterwards,  of  what 
has  already  presented  itself,  with  a motive  [for  the  reiteration],  is 
Re-inculcation : — such  is  the  generic  character.  Its  peculiarity  is 
[its  being  the  reiteration]  ‘ of  what  has  been  enjoined  by  an  in- 
junction — that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  re-inculcation  of  the  in- 
junction, and  the  re-inculcation  of  what  was  enjoined.  J 

b.  And  this  division  of  Persuasion  and  of  Re-inculcation  belongs 
to  passages  which  are  enounced  as  injunctions ; — therefore,  though 
it  does  not  include  theological  passages,  which  are  in  the  shape 
of  statements  of  fact,  there  is  no  defect.  § 

c.  He  ponders  a doubt.]) 
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W.  II  f f II 

Whether  Re-inculcation  Aph.  66. — [Perhaps  some  one  will  say,] 
differ  from  Tautology.  ^jierc  j8  no  difference  between  Re-inculca- 

tion  and  Tautology,  because  what  presents  itself  [in  either  case] 
is  a repetition  of  some  expression. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  Re-inculcation  is  not  different  from  Tauto- 
logy ; because  * what  presents  itself,’  i.  e.  what  there  really  is 
[in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other]  is  a ‘ repetition  of  some  expres- 
sion,’ i.  e.,  a repetition,  or  employment  over  again,  of  an  ex- 
pression, the  sense  of  which  has  been  already  communicated-* 

b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.f 

a f ^ ii 

Re-inculcation  not  Aph.  67. — Since  there  is  a re-employment, 

like  the  instruction  to  go  faster,  it  [ — viz.,  re-, 
inculcation — ] does  differ  [from  mere  reiteration] . 

a.  It  is  not  the  oase  that  Re-inculoation  does  not  differ  from 
reiteration  ; * since  there  is  a re-employment,’  i.  e.,  since  there 
is  a motive  for  the  re-employment.  He  states  an  illustration  of 
this, — saying  ‘ faster,’  &c.  As  in  the  world,  after  having  said 
*'  go  on,”  one  says  over  again  (t  go  on,  go  on,”  &c.,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  signifying  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  action,  or 
the  like, — so  is  it  in  the  case  in  question.^ 
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b.  Having  thus  repelled  what  would  go  to  prove  that  it  [ — viz  , 
the  Veda — ] is  no  instrument  of  right  knowledge,  he  demon* 
strates  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  right  knowledge.* 


• sJ 


Argument  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  Veda. 


Aph.  68. — And  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
cause  of  right  knowledge,  like  the  hymns 


and  the  medical  science,  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  fit  one 


[who  gave  the  Veda ] was  a source  of  right  knowledge. 


a.  Since  a fit  person,  a maker  of  Veda  [ — i.  e.,  of  knowledge 
— ],  is  a cause  of  right  knowledge,— i.  e.,  is  a teacher  of  what 
is  true,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  sense  of  the  terms  that  the 
Veda  was  delivered  by  such  a one.  By  means  of  this  reason  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Veda  is  a cause  of  right  knowledge. 
He  states  an  example  in  respect  of  this — ‘ like  the  hymns  and 
the  medical  science.’  A hymn  [or  spell]  counteracts  poison,  &e., 
and  a portion  of  the  medical  science  exists  in  the  Veda.  Since 
these,  by  universal  consent,  are  held  to  be  causes  of  right  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  this  example,  in  so  far  forth  as  anything  is 
Veda,  its  being  a cause  of  right  knowledge  is  to  be  inferred.f 
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b.  Some  [explain  it  otherwise,  and  these]  say  : — that  is  [ — in 
accordance  with  the  etymology  called]  Veda  where  the  fact  of 
being  a cause  of  right  kgowledge  is  found,  or  admitted ; — and  by 
its  having  such  character  of  Veda,  the  fact  of  its  being  a cause 
of  right  knowledge  is  to  be  inferred.* 

c.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  the  varieties 
of  verbal  evidence.f 

d.  So  much  for  the  first  daily  portion,  entitled  “The  Exami- 

nation of  Proof  and  its  Subservients,  without  reference  to  the 
examination  of  its  division,”  in  the  commentary,  on  the  Apho- 
risms of  the  Ny&ya,  composed  by  the  venerable  Viswan&tha 
Bhatt&ch&rya.J  * 


THE  SECOND  DIURNAL  PORTION. 


e.  Now  the  examination  of  Proof  with  reference  to  its  divi- 
sion ; and  this  it  is  that  is  the  matter  of  this  Diurnal  Portion. 
And  in  this  there  are  four  sections.  Among  these  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  section  of  the  enquiry  whether  they  be  four ; 
and  the  others  will  be  mentioned  in  their  several  places.  On 
this  point  [ — of  the  kinds  of  evidence  being  four — ] we  have  an 
aphorism  of  objection.  § 
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SECTION  X. 

On  THE  QCE8TION  WHETHER  THE  KINDS  OF  EVIDENCE  ARB 
FOUR  IN  NUMBER. 

mwj  i1'  I 

Whether  the  kinds  of  Aph.  69. — [The  Mim&nsaka  will  say — ] 
they  are  not  four  [only],  because  Rumour, 
Conjecture,  Probability,  and  Non-existence,  are  [also]  causes  of 
right  knowledge. 

a.  The  kinds  of  evidence  * are  not  four/ — i.  e.,  the  fact  of 
being  a cause  of  right  knowledge  is  not  invariably  attended  by 
the  fact  of  being  one  or  other  of  the  set  of  four  aforesaid  [ — see 
B.  I.  §3 — ] ; because  it  belongs  to  others  than  those  stated.* 

b.  In  regard  to  this,  he  explains  how  it  belongs  to  others,  say- 
ing ‘ Rumour*  &c.  A rumour  faitihya)  is  what  is  expressed  in 
this  way — “ thus  indeed  people  say,”  &c.  For  it  is  an  assertion 
which  has  come  from  one  to  another,  without  any  first  assertor 
being  indicated  : — for  example,  “ In  every  Bengal  fig-tree  there 
is  a goblin,”  and  the  like.  And  this  is  not  included  under  ver- 
bal evidence,  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  having  been 
declared  [in  the  first  instance,]  by  one  worthy  [of  credit]  : — such 
is  the  import. f 
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c.  Conjecture  ( arlhapatti J is,  from  a thing  unaccounted  for,  the 
imagining  the  producer  of  it ; for  example,  from  rain,  the  know- 
ledge of  [there  having  been]  clouds.  Since  the  cloud  is  not  in 
the  same  place  with  the  rain,  this  is  not  an  instance  of  constant 
attendedness ; and  therefore  the  case  does  not  fall  under  the  head 
of  Inference.* 

d.  Probability  fsambhava)  is  knowledge  dependent  on  frequent 
concomitancy.  For  example  : — “ it  is  probable  that  there  is 
learning  in  a Brahman,” — "it  is  probable  that  among  a thousand 
there  are  a hundred.”  And  here  there  is  no  reference  to  con- 
stant attendedness  [ — which  would  bring  the  case  under  the 
head  of  Inference — ] ; — such  is  the  import.f 

e.  But  [the  proof  from]  Non-existence  is,  in  dependence  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  absence  of  one  opposite,  [out  of  two],  the  con- 
jecturing of  the  other  opposite : — for  example,  on  our  knowing 
that  the  ichneumon  is  absent,  the  conjecturing  of  the  ichneu- 
mon’s adversary,  the  snake.  Here  also  there  is  no  reference  to 
constant  attendedness  : — such  is  the  import.^ 
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f.  Or  the  import  may  be,  that  [the  proof  from]  Non-existence 
is,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  the  cause  &c.,  the 
[consequent]  knowledge  of  the  absence  of  the  effect  &c. ; for  it 
is  only  constant  attendedness  belonging  to  something  positive 
that  is  subservient  to  Inference .* 

g.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet. t 

i'89  11 

The  kinds  of  evidence  not  Aph.  70. — Since  Rumour  is  nothing 
else  than  verbal  evidence,  and  since  Con* 
jecture,  Probability,  and  [the  argument  from]  Non-existence,  are 
nothing  else  than  Inference,  there  is  no  opposing  [our  division 
into  four]. 

a.  There  is  no  opposing  the  quaternion  of  Proofs,  since  Ru- 
mour is  nothing  else  than  verbal  evidence,  i.  e.,  is  included  un- 
der it.  Although  generally  there  may  be  the  knowledge  whe- 
ther the  assertion  were  that  of  one  worthy,  yet  in  reality  the 
knowledge  of  the  assertion’s  being  that  of  one  worthy  is  not  a 
cause  in  respect  of  what  [knowledge  in  general]  is  derived  from 
verbal  evidence,  but  [the  cause  is]  the  knowledge  of  the  interde- 
pendence &c.  [of  the  words, — see  Tarka-Sangraha,  §70  ] ; and 
right  knowledge  derived  from  verbal  evidence  is  dependent  on 
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right  knowledge  of  the  ‘ fitness’*  [of  the  things  spoken  of,  to 
produce  the  fact  asserted : — see,  further,  Tarka-Sangraha,  §73  J. 

b.  Conjecture  &c.  are  included  under  Inference;  because, 
without  an  idea  of  constant  attendedness,  the  supposition  of  a 
producer  is  impossible.  Moreover,  in  the  [fact  of  a portion  of 
water’s]  being  rain,  for  instance,  there  really  is  constant  attend* 
edness,  by  the  fact  of  being  produced  from  a cloud.f 

c.  Probability  also,  as  it  has  its  root  in  constant  attendedness, 
is  Inference ; and  if  it  have  no  reference  to  constant  attended* 
ness,  then  it  has  not  the  character  of  evidence,  because  it  may 
stray  away  J [where  the  thing  which  it  vouches  for  is  not  present]. 

d.  In  like  manner,  Non-existence  [ — as  furnishing  evidence — ], 
having  respect  to  constant  attendedness,  is  Inference.  And, 
since  constant  attendedness  does  belong  to  a negative  [ — as  well 
as  to  things  positive, — notwithstanding  what  is  alleged  under 
§69,  / — ],  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  its  being  one  member  [in 
the  subdivision]  of- Inference : — such  is  the  import.  § 
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e.  An  indifferent  person  [ — neither  a follower  of  the  Nyaya  nor 
of  the  Mim&nsA — ] propounds  the  following  doubt, — that  there 
might  be  a question  whether  it  [viz.,  Conjecture,]  were  not  in- 
cluded, or  were  included  [under  Inference],  if  Conjecture  were 
any  cause  of  right  knowledge, — but  that  it  really  is  not  so.* 

II  >S\  8 

A doubt  whether  Conjecture  Aph"  71.— Conjecture  [-says  some 
be  any  cause  of  right  know-  one — ] is  no  cause  of  right  knowledge, 
ledse'  because  of  its  indeterminateness. 


a.  A case  of  Conjecture  (artliapatti)  is  this,  that,  since  there 
is  no  rain  when  there  is  no  cloud,  where  there  is  a cloud  there  is 
rain  : — and  here  [ — says  the  objector — ] there  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  producing  right  knowledge,  because  of  indeterminateness ; 
because,  even  when  there  is  a cloud,  there  is  [frequently]  no  rain.f 


b.  He  clears  up  this  doubt.  J 


II  ^ 11 


Conjecture  defended. 


Aph.  72. — [Indeterminateness  does  not  ne- 
cessarily belong  to  Conjecture,]  because  [when 
you  allege  this  fault,]  you  suppose  that  to  be  a [legitimate]  Con- 
jecture which  is  no  [legitimate]  Conjecture. 
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a.  Indeterminateness  does  not  [necessarily]  belong  to  Conjec- 
ture : — so  much  is  awanting*  [to  complete  the  aphorism]. 

b.  And,  in  regard  to  the  example  [§71,  a]  " Where  there  is  a 
cloud  there  is  rain,  because  there  is  no  rain  where  there  are  no 
clouds,” — we  agree  that  the  knowledge  of  [the  existence  of]  a 
cloud  [may  be  gained]  by  rain ; — but  where  the  notion  of  [the 
existence  of]  rain  [is  deduced]  from  [the  existence  of]  a cloud, 
there  we  have  the  mistake  of  [supposing  that  there  is  what  we 
here  render]  a Conjecture  when  it  is  no  [legitimate]  Conjecture.f 

c.  And  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  [viz..  Conjecture’s] 
character  of  being  a cause  of  right  notion,  because  [if  this  were 
enough  to  debar  anything’s  being  a cause  of  right  notion,  then] 
we  should  find  that  even  Inference  is  no  cause  of  right  notion.— 
for  we  see  that  there  are  also  erroneous  inferences  through  error 
in  regard  to  the  constant  attendedness  [ — leading  to  the  formal 
error  of  Non-distribution  of  the  Middle  Term — ],  &c.{ 

d.  Some  write,  at  the  commencement  of  this  aphorism,  the 
expression  “ Indeterminateness  does  not  belong  to  Conjecture,” 
[which  is,  in  truth,]  the  introduction  [of  the  aphorism]  in  the 
Bhashya.§ 
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e.  He  states  also  a bar*  [to  the  objection]. 

H Whnrw  * I fa  *fi  ctf  8 ^ ^ B 

The  objector's  argument  Aph.  73. — And  [if  the  argument  al- 
retorted.  legcd  at  §71  were  valid,]  the  objection 

would  be  invalid,  through  its  indeterminateness. 

a.  According  to  your  showing,  your  objection  also  would  be  in- 
valid, through  indeterminateness; — because  nowhere  can  we 
manage  to  set  aside  the  charge  of  indeterminateness,  since  there 
is  [on  your  showing,  in  respect  of  every  argument  that  could  be 
made  use  of,  for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  the  fault  of  ] indeter- 
minateness.f 

b.  Now,  if  you  [ — the  objector, — in  reply  to  this  retort, — ] 
say,  the  fact  of  indeterminateness  is  not  everywhere  a fault,  but 
in  respect  of  itself  [it  is  a valid  mode  of  argumentation],  then 
[by  parity  of  reasoning]  Conjecture  also  is  not  invalid  : — so  he 
says  as  follows  : — J 

flrSrWTO  3T  8 

, , Aph  74. — Or,  if  that  be  valid,  then  Conjecture 

Another  retort.  " 

is  not  invalid. 

a.  If  you  hold  that  your  own  argument  is  valid,  because  what 
is  indeterminate  is  sufficient  in  respect  of  itself  [ — i.  e.,  is  a 
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sufficiently  good  form  of  argument  where  that  particular  form 
of  argument  is  under  trial — ],  then  Conjecture  also  is  valid  in 
respect  of  itself,*  [ — and  an  argument  from  Conjecture  may  as 
fairly  be  employed  to  establish  the  validity  of  arguing  from  Con- 
jecture, as  an  argument  that  proves  indeterminately  can  be  em- 
ployed to  invalidate  forms  of  argument  alleged  to  prove  indeter- 
minately]. 


b.  An  indifferent  person  propounds  the  doubt  that  Non-exist- 
ence is  not  included  among  the  causes  of  right  notion.f 

srwrnmrw  8 ^ » 


A doubt  whether  Non- 
existence be  any  cause 
of  right  knowledge. 


Aph.  75. — Non-existence  [says  some  one,] 
is  no  cause  of  right  notion,  since  no  object  of 
such  knowledge  exists. 


a.  There  might  then  be  a cause  of  right  knowledge  called 
Non-existence,  if  there  really  existed,  in  respect  thereof,  any  ob- 
ject of  right  knowledge ; but  there  is  really  none  such : — that  is 
to  say,  since  Nonentity  is  mere  emptiness,  we  cannot  deal  with 
it  as  if  there  were  here  a cause  of  right  knowledge.  J 

b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.  § 
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How  Non-existence  serves  Aph.  76. — By  their  not  being  marked 
to  mark  out.  J,y  the  mark  [that  is  found]  in  things 

[thereby]  marked,  it  [viz..  Non-existence,]  has,  as  its  objects  of 
right  knowledge,  the  things  not  [thereby]  marked. 

a.  Although  Non-existence  cannot  be  marked  by  a Quality,  an 
Action,  &c.,  still  it  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  a mark ; — for, 
when  we  say  " Bring  the  one  which  is  not  blue,”  the  absence  of 
blueness,  by  excluding  others  [which  are  blue],  is  a mark: — 
therefore  Non-existence  is  not  invalid  evidence : — such  is  the  im- 
port.* 

b.  Hinting  an  objection,  he  clears  it  up.f 

II  II 

An  objection  to  Non-  Aph.  77. — If  you  say  that  where  the  thing 
existence  disposed  of.  exjS£S  no^  jt8  Non-existence  is  not, — it  is  not 

so ; because  the  mark  is  possible  elsewhere. 

a.  You  cannot  [ — says  an  objector — ] talk  of  a Non-existence 
(abhava)  where  there  is  no  counter-entity  (pratiyogi) ; and 
where  there  is  the  counter-entity,  how  can  there  be  its  Non- 
existence ? If  any  one  says  this,  it  is  not  so, — because  ' it  is  pos- 
sible/ i.  e.,  the  Non-existence  is  possible  through  there  being 
elsewhere  the  ‘ mark/  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  existence  of  the 
counter-entity.  For  it  is  not  looked  for  that  the  counter-entity 
should  actually  be  in  that  very  place];  [where  its  Non-existence 
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b.  He  ponders  a doubt.* 

II  ^ II 

Whether  the  absence  of  Aph.  78.— Though  it  effect  that,  (where 
a mark  can  mark.  . . 

it,  viz.,  some  mark,  is  present ,]  yet  [some 

one  may  object,]  in  what  things  are  not  marked,  it  [viz.,  the  Non- 
existence of  the  mark,]  is  no  cause  [of  precision]. 

a.  Though  some  mark,  in  things  that  are  marked,  'effect 
that/ — i.  e.,  effect  discrimination,  yet,  in  what  things  are  not 
marked,  * it  is  no  cause/  i.  e.,  non-existence  [of  the  mark]  is  bo 
cause,  is  excluded  as  a cause ; — that  is  to  say,  what  has  no  essence, 
for  there  is  the  absence  of  the  mark,  cannot  define.f 

b.  He  clears  up  this.J 

*T  ii  ii 

, Aph.  79. — Nay, — [a  Non-existence  is  not 

This  doubt  disposed  of.  . . % , . , 

ineffectual  as  a mark,]  because  it  does  exist 

in  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  [positive]  mark  [of  which  it  is 

the  absence]. 

a.  The  prima  facie  view  [taken  in  §78,]  is  not  right,  because 
such  a thing  [as  the  Non-existence  that  we  speak  of,  ] does  exist 
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in  relation  to  the  presence,  i.  c.,  the  existence,  of  the  character 
which  is  its  counter-entity.  The  meaning  is  this.  Since  it  is 
only  through  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  some  counter-entity 
that  it  is  possible  to  describe  the  nature  of  any  Non-existence,  we 
are  not  to  expect  any  mark  of  the  Non-existence  [itself] : — such 
is  the  import.* 

Non-existence  when  A ph.  80. — And  [there  really  is  what  may  be 

discernible.  ....  . . . „ 

nghtly  known  thereby, — i.  e.,  by  means  of  a 

Non-existence  as  a mark,]  because  we  find  the  Non-existence  an- 
tecedently to  the  production  [of  its  counter-entity] . 

a.  * There  really  is  what  may  be  rightly  known/ — so  much  is 
supplied,  by  a frog-leapt  [ — not  from  the  aphorism  immediately 
preceding,  but  from  §76]. 

b.  Because  every  one  has  a preception  the  object  of  which  is 
such  an  antecedent  Non-existence  as  [is  implied  in  the  expres- 
sion] " There  will  be  a jar”  [which  as  yet  is  Non-existent  in  the 
halves  which  are  destined  to  compose  it  ] ; because  ' we  find/  i. 
e.,  we  perceive,  the  Non-existence 'antecedently  to  the  produc- 
tion’— viz., — of  the  counter- entity  : — such  is  the  import.  J 
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c.  By  the  ‘ and/  it  is  included  that  also  Emergent  Non- 
existence and  the  others  are  established  by  perception,*  [ — the 
fact  that  the  jar,  on  being  broken,  has  ceased  to  exist,  being  a 
matter  of  ocular  cognizance], 

d.  [Since  gestures  also  may  communicate  right  knowledge,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,]  if  Gesture  had  no  modus  operandi  [ — as 
a Sign,  e.  g.,  produces  knowledge  through  the  special  operation 
of  syllogizing — pardmaria — ] , then  it  would  be  no  species  of  evi- 
dence : — but,  in  reality,  since,  like  alphabetical  characters,  &e.,  it 
is  a conventional  thing,  it  also  is  included  under  Inference  or 
under  Verbal  Evidence. t 

e.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  question  whether  there  be  a 
quaternion  of  kinds  of  evidence.}: 


SECTION  XI. 

Respecting  the  non-eternitv  op  sound. 

f.  There  being  the  doubt,  that  the  authority  of  the  Veda  is 
established  by  the  authority  of  one  worthy  [of  credit],  and  that 
this  is  inconsistent,  since  the  Veda  is  eternal, — he  [therefore,] 
commences  the  subject  of  the  non-eternity  of  Sound,  on  the 
ground  that,  since  letters  are  not  eternal,  how  can  the  Veda, 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  an  aggregate  of  these,  be  eternal  ? In 
regard  to  this,  the  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet§  [here  follows]. 

* 8 
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The  eternity  of  Sound  Aph.  81. — From  its  having  an  origin, 
from  its  being  cognizable  by  sense,  and  from 
its  being  spoken  of  as  factitious,  [Sound  is  not  eternal]. 


a.  Sound  is  not  eternal,  &c.,  f from  its  haring  an  origin/  i.  e., 
from  its  having  a cause.  But  then  [ — some  may  argue — ] it  has 
not  a cause,  because  it  may  be  accounted  for,  [not  only  by  causal 
origination,  but,]  moreover,  by  manifestation,  [ — sec  the  Mimftns& 
Aphorisms,  B.  I. — ] through  the  impact  &c.  of  the  throat,  pa- 
late, &c. : so  he  adds  ‘ from  its  being  cognizable  by  sense.* 
‘ From  its  being  perishable/  i.  e.,  from  its  being  destructible, 
like  anything  artificial.* 


b.  He  considers  the  doubt  whether  there  be  not  a fallacy  in 
the  arguments  in  the  preceding!  [aphorism]. 

B ^ II 

The  preceding  arguments  Aph.  82. — Nay,  because  the  Non-exist- 
questioned.  „ . , . 

ence  of  a jar,  and  its  genus,  are  eternal, 

[though  the  arguments  in  the  preceding  aphorism,  if  valid,  would 
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apply  to  them,]  and  eternal  things  also  are  spoken  of  as  if  un- 
eternal. 

a.  The  aforesaid  are  not  [valid]  reasons.  The  fact  of  having 

a beginning  strays  away  [from  things  uneternal,  of  which  you 
imagine  it  to  be  exclusively  characteristic],  —because  ‘ the  non- 
existence of  a jar,’  i.  e.,  the  destruction  of  a jar  [ — which  had  a 
beginning  when  the  jar  was  broken — ],  is  ‘eternal,’  i.  e.,  inde- 
structible. The  fact  of  being  cognizable  by  sense  belongs  unduly 
[ — so  far  as  your  argument  is  concerned — ] to  Genus,  [ — for, 
when  a jar  is  seen,  its  Genus,  i.  e.,  the  fact  of  its  being  a jar,  is 
visible  also ; — yet  Genus  is  eternal] . * Because  eternal  things 

also  are  spoken  of  as  if  uneternal,’ — as  when  it  is  said,  “ The 
jar’s  space  is  produced”  [ — whereas  only  a certain  portion  of 
eternal  space  is  now  divided  off  and  occupied  by  the  newly  pro- 
duced jar — ], — “ I have  become  happy”  [ — though  the  “ happy 
I”  has  not  just  come  into  existence,  having  existed  always],  &c.* 

b.  He  repels  the  [charge  of]  fallacy.f 

ii  ^ b 

The  first  objec-  Aph.  83. — Through  the  distinction  of  the  diver- 
tion  repelled.  gjjy  between  the  real  and  the  dependent,  there  is 

not  the  fallacy  [alleged  in  §82]. 

a.  Through  the  ‘ distinction/  i.  e.,  the  difference,  of  the  * di- 
versity/ i.  e.,  the  severalty  of  ‘ the  real/  i.  e.,  the  absolutely  ex- 
istent, and  the  ‘ dependent’  [or  not  substantially  existent],  there 
is  no  straying  away  [of  the  alleged  character  of  things  unetemal 
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to  things  eternal].  For,  in  the  case  of  destruction  [on  emergent 
non-existence],  its  being  produced  [certainly]  implies  its  having 
a beginning ; — but,  the  fact  of  not  having  that  etemalness  which 
consists  in  the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  three  times  [ — past  and 
present  as  well  as  future — ],  is  really  to  be  not  eternal.  That  a 
thing  is  eternal  because  indestructible  [ — while  not  having  exis- 
ted from  eternity — ] is  a figure  of  speech.  Therefore  there  is  no 
straying  away*  [as  alleged]. 

b.  Or  the  meaning  is,  that,  by  ‘ having  a beginning’  is  meant 
the  fact  of  being  an  entity,  this  being  specialized  by  the  fact  of 
having  previously  not  existed ; — and  a Non-existence  is  not  [such 
a thing  as]  this.f 


c.  He  refutes  [the  charge  of]  fallacy  in  respect  of  the  second t 
[reason] . 

n s 


The  second  objection 
repelled. 


Aph.  84. — Because,  in  the  inference  of  a 
son,  [it  is]  through  a distinction. 


a.  ‘ In  the  inference  of  a son,’  i.  e.,  in  the  making  the  con- 
clusion [that  “ This  is  such  a one’s  son”],  it  is  through  the  dis- 
tinction of  some  token  [and  not  through  our  directly  perceiving 
in  him  the  generic  character  of  sonship,]  that  the  son  is  regarded 
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as  a son, — recognised  as  peculiarized  by  that  single  character. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  maxim  “ Since  there  is  the  posses- 
sion of  the  genus,”  &c.,  there  requires  to  be  a distinction,*  [ — and 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  perception  of  Sound,  which  is  di- 
rect and  simple]. 


b.  He  sets  aside  the  [charge  of]  fallacy  in  respect  of  the  thirdf 
[reason]. 

The  third  objection  Aph.  85. — It  is  through  a causal  [ungenera- 
' ted]  substance's  being  designated  by  the  term 

Position,  [that  it  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  a thing  produced]. 


a.  There  is  really  no  cause  of  [the  Ether  or]  Space  ; but  the 
treating  of  Space  as  if  made  up  of  positions  is  figurative ; — be- 
cause, by  the  word  Position,  a thing  that  is  [only]  a cause  gets 
the  name  of  a thing  that  has  a cause ; — and  Space  is  not  such  a 
thing.J 

b.  So  in  the  example  “ I have  become  happy,”  &c.,  it  is  only 

the  production  of  the  happiness,  &c.,  [and  not  of  the  percipient 
soul,]  that  is  the  matter  [of  the  proposition]  : — such  is  the  im- 
port.§ 
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e.  And  it  is  not  the  case  that  there  was  nothing  to  call  for 
[the  enunciation  ofj  the  aforesaid  reasons,  because  they  arc  refu- 
ters  of  the  opposite  opinion,  as  he  declares  as  follows.* 


: n ii 

Aph.  86. — [Sound  is  not  eternal,]  be. 
cause  it  is  not  perceived  antecedently  to 
pronunciation,  and  because  we  do  not  perceive  any  veil,  &c.,  [so 
that  it  might  exist  unperceived]. 


Application  of  the  pre- 
vious arguments. 


a.  If  sound  were  eternal,  then  it  would  be  perceived  before 
pronunciation,  because  [being  admitted  to  be  a quality  of  the 
all-pervading  Ether,]  it  is  actually  in  contact  with  the  organ  of 
hearing.  And  there  is  here  no  obstacle  [to  its  being  heard,  if  it 
existed]  ; so  he  says  * any  veil/  &c. : — because  f we  do  not  per- 
ceive/  i e.,  we  are  certain  of  the  non  existence  of,  any  ' veil’  &c., 
as  an  obstruction,! 

b.  But  since  Sound  has  no  limits,  its  going  [from  one  place] 
to  another  place  is  not  possible [ — so  that  its  not  being  per- 
ceived, while  yet  existing,  is  not  to  be  explained  on  such  a sup- 
position]. 

c.  The  hypothesis  that  Sound  is  not  eternal  is  decidedly  sim- 
ple in  comparison  with  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  innumerable 
imperceptible  hindcrers  [of  its  being  perceived  at  all  times]  : — 
such  is  the  import.§ 
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d.  A couple  of  aphorisms,  having  reference  to  the  primd  facie 
view  of  some  mistaken  person.* 

s ^ i 

Aph.  87. — [Perhaps  some  one  will  say,]  we 

A futile  suggestion.  . L f J . 

do  perceive  the  veil  [by  which  Sound  is  hid- 
den], because  we  do  not  perceive  the  now-perceptiou  thereof 
[spoken  of  in  §86]. 

a.  It  is  not  made  out,  by  the  non-perception  thereof,  that  there 
is  no  veil,  just  as  non-perception  actually  exists  notwithstanding 
the  non-perception  [of  that  non-perception].  Just  as  you 
allege  that,  because  of  the  non-perccption  of  the  veil,  it  [the 
veil,]  does  not  exist ; so,  since  that  non  perception  of  the  veil  is 
not  perceived,  there  must  be  the  absence  of  that — [i.  e,,  there 
must  be  the  absence  of  the  non-perception  of  the  Teil,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  must  be]  just  the  perception  of  the  veil.  Or 
if  [you  say  that,]  notwithstanding  the  non  perception  of  the  non. 
perception  of  the  veil,  the  non-perception  of  the  veil  does  not 
cease  to  exist,  then  also,  by  the  veil’s  not  being  perceived,  it  is 
not  made  out  that  the  veil  does  not  exist : — such  is  the  meaning. f 

b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet  J 
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O ^ 

Aph.  88. — This  is  no  reason,  because  the  non* 
Its  refutation.  percCp^iori  insists  of  non-perception. 

a.  To  say  that  the  veil  is  perceived,  because  the  non-percep- 
tion of  the  veil  is  not  perceived,  is  a futile  answer, — * no  reason/ 

i.  e>,  no  means  of  setting  aside  my  opinion ; — because  ‘ the 

non-perception/  i.  e.,  the  non-perception  of  any  veil,  * consists 
of  non-perception/  i.  e.,  consists  of  the  absence  of  perception ■ 
and  since  this  [want  of  perception  of  anything]  is  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  itself,  the  non-perception  thereof  [ — i.  e., 
the  non-perception  of  the  want  of  perception — ] is  nothing  real : — 
such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  ponders  the  doubt  whether  it  be  not  a case  of  equally 
balanced  arguments.t 

^^TrT  II  H 

Another  doubt,  \n  favour  Aph.  89. — Because  it  is  intangible. 
of  the  eternity  of  Sound.  e ° 

a.  That  is  to  say  [ — suggests  some  one — ],  Sound  is  eternal, 
because  it  is  intangible,  like  the  Ether]:  [or  Space]. 

b.  It  is  not  a case  of  equally  balanced  arguments,  because  your 
argument  is  indeterminate  ; — so  he  says.§— • 
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It*  refutation.  Aph'  90-~ Na7>  because  Action  is  not  eternal 
[ — although  intangible]. 


a.  Intangibility  does  not  establish  the  eternity  of  Sound,  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  Action,  it  [viz.  intangibility,]  presents  itself 
straying  away*  [unaccompanied  by  eternalness]. 


b.  [But  some  one  perhaps  may  say,]  even  what  is  indetermi- 
nate  may  still  prove  [the  point]  ; so  in  regard  to  this  he  says.f 


A plea  in  demur  re- 
jected. 


TOjftawra  ii  n 

Aph.  91. — Nay,  because  an  Atom  is  eter- 
nal, [but  might  be  proved  otherwise  if  we 
were  to  admit  this]. 


o.  Were  what  is  indeterminate  allowed  to  prove  anything, 
then  an  Atom,  i.  e.,  an  indivisible  part,  would  not  be  eternal ; — 
because  we  should  then  find  arguments,  for  its  uneternalness,  in 
its  possessing  Colour,  &c.,  [which  stand  in  the  same  category 
with  Intangibility]  such  is  the  meaning.]; 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt. § 


n ii 


Another  doubt,  in  favour  Aph.  92.— By  reason  of  traditionary 
of  the  eternity  of  Sound.  , . _ 3 

teaching,  [suggests  some  one,  Sound  must 
be  eternal]. 
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a.  By  reason,  i.  e.,  of  the  handing  down  of  knowledge  by  the 
preceptor  to  the  disciple ; — and  thus  the  antecedent  existence  of 
Sound  [ — or  of  the  words  in  which  the  knowledge  is  conveyed — ] 
is  proved ; — and  so  its  eternity  is  proved  by  the  sense  of  the 
terms  [or  self-evidently],  according  to  the  maxim  “ The  thing 
has  been  permanent  for  so  long, — and  who,  afterwards,  will  not 
acknowledge  this  [as  having  been  eternally  thus]  ?”  Such  is  the 
import.* 


b.  An  aphorism  conveying  a tenet.f 

ii  ^ ^ a 

Apli.  93. — This  is  no  reason,  because  it  is  not 
It*  refutation.  . , . , . . 

perceived  in  the  interval. 


a.  The  disciple  being  seated  near  him,  the  preceptor  lectures 
him ; and,  if  Sound  were  eternal,  then,  immediately  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  disciple,  even  before  the  lecture,  sound  would  be  per- 
ceived j — so,  as  it  is  not  perceived,  there  is  no  sound  [antece- 
dently to  utterance] : hence  what  you  have  alleged  [in  §92,]  is 
no  reason.}: 


b.  An  aphorism  conveying  a primfi  facie  view.§ 
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Aph.  91. — You  are  not  to  set  aside  fray  artni- 
The  objection  ... 

reiterated.  ment,  — says  the  objector — J,  because  there  is  the 

lecture. 

a.  That  is  to  say, — the  setting  aside  of  my  argument  is  not 
right ; — why  ? — ‘ because  there  is  the  lecture’ : — if,  during  the 
intermediate  time,  sound  [or  the  words  to  be  employed  in  the 
lecture,]  did  not  exist,  how  could  the  lecture  take  place  ? But  the 
non-perception  of  sound  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  its 
manifesters,  in  the  shape  of  the  concussions  of  the  throat,  the 
palate,  &c.,*  [as  the  non  perception  of  a jar  is  accounted  for  by 
the  absence  of  a lamp  or  other  light  to  reveal  it], 

b.  An  aphorism  conveying  a tcnet.f 

Aph.  95. — One  or  other  of  the  two  alter- 
Its  farther  refutation.  natjyes  QOj.  se^  j^g  foy  [that  argument 

of  ] the  lecture. 

o.  Supply  as  follows : — the  objection,  against  one  or  other  al- 
ternative demonstrating  the  non-eternity  of  Sound,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  * lecture,’  does  not  hold  ; — because  the  fact  of 
the  ‘lecture’  is  common  to  both  alternatives,  [which  arc  the 
contradictories  of  one  another ; — so  that,  being  no  peculiarity  of 
either,  it  must  needs  be  irrespective  of  what  is  to  be  proved  by 
either  the  one  or  the  other].  For  a lecture  consists  in  pronoun- 
cing after  the  pronunciation  of  the  preceptor,  or  in  pronunci- 
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ation  conducive  to  the  pupil’s  pronunciation ; — and  this,  which 
is  the  case  alike  on  the  alternative  of  the  permanency  or  the 
non-permancncy  [of  Sound] , can  furnish  no  corroboration  of  the 
eternity  of  Sound.  For  a lecture  is  not  a bestowal  [of  the 
language  employed],  so  that,  with  an  eye  to  the  relinquishment 
of  one’s  own  property  in  it,  and  the  making  over  of  it  to  another, 
its  permanency  need  be  contemplated : — nor  is  the  thing  possible, 
— for  it  is  a contradiction  that  a thing  should  simultaneously  be 
the  property  of  many,  and  one  cannot  make  over  the  property  of 
another ; — but  it  is  just  a case  of  direction,  as  in  the  case,  e.  g., 
of  teaching  to  dance,  [ — where  you  will  scarcely  contend  that  the 
pirouettes,  taught  to  the  pupil,  had  a persistent  previous  exist* 
ence]  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  An  aphorism  conveying  a primfl.  facie  view.f 

II  M H 

Another  objection,  in  favour  Aph.  96. — [Sound  must  be  permanent, 

of  the  eternity  of  Sound.  . . . . . , 

says  some  one,J  because  it  is  dwelt  upon. 

a.  For  that  which  is  permanent  is  perceptively  dwelt  upon : for 
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example,  one  looks  ten  times  at  some  colour  [which  is  a persis- 
tent thing]; — in  like  manner,  one  recites  a chapter  [of  the  Ve- 
da] a hundred  times ; — so  that,  ' because  it  is  dwelt  upon/  Sound 
is  permanent : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  replies.f 

hik  b n 

Aph.  97. — [Nav,]  because  even  were  they  other 

Its  refutation.  . ' 

[or  numerically  different],  the  dwelling  upon  them 
might  take  place. 

a.  The  primal  facie  view  is  not  right : — why  ? ; — because  ‘ even 
were  they  other/  i.  e.,  even  were  the  words  [numerically]  differ- 
ent, the  dwelling  upon  the  lecture  * might  take  place/  i.  e.,  were 
possible.  For  a ' dwelling  upon1  [or  repetition]  does  not  esta- 
blish persistency, — for  we  see  a ‘ dwelling  upon'  the  thing  [or  a 
practice  of  it,]  even  where  there  is  a [numerical]  difference,  in 
such  cases  as  “ He  sacrifices  twice,”  “ He  dances  thrice”,  &c. : — 
such  is  the  import.  J 


b.  An  indifferent  person  here  proposes  the  doubt  how  there 

ii 
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can  be  ‘ practice  even  when  there  is  difference ,’  seeing  that  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  difference  [or  ‘otherness’]  in  the  world.* 


: ii  c-c  h 


Whether  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  ‘ otherness.’ 


Aph  98. — There  is  no  such  thing  [says 
some  one,]  as  ‘ otherness,’  because  what  is 


[called]  other  than  some  other,  is  not  other,  because  of  its  not 


being  other  [than  itself]. 


o.  That  which  is  called  other  than  something  else,  is  not  other 
than  itself ; — so  how  is  it  other, — since  it  is  a contradiction  to  be 
both  other  and  not  other?  Such  is  the  import.  The  heart  [or 
essential  point  in  this  argument,]  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a thing  to  be  other  than  itself  [and  if  it  can,  with  truth,  be  said 
that  a thing  is  ‘ not  other,’  how  can  it  be  said,  with  truth,  that  it 
is  ‘ other’  ?] 


b.  He  clears  up  this.J 


* Otherness'  is  relative. 


Aph.  99. — Though  this  [—viz.,  other- 
ness,] may  be  absent  [in  the  relation  of  a 


thing  to  itself],  it  is  not  the  case  that  there  is  no  [such  thing 
as]  otherness,  because  these  two  [ — viz.,  otherness  and  identity,] 


exist  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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a.  ‘ Though  this  may  be  absent/  i.  e.,  though  otherness  may 
be  absent,  it  is  not  further  the  case  that  there  is  no  otherness ; 
because  ‘ these  two/  i.  e.,  otherness  and  identity,  exist  through 
mutual  reference  to  one  another ; because,  in  reality,  either,  i.  e., 
any  one  of  two,— e.  g.,  identity, — exists  in  respect  of  the  other 
[e.  g.,  in  respect  of  otherness],  because  it  [viz.,  identity,]  is  such 
that  it  exists  with  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  otherness,  i.  e., 
of  [numerical]  difference  [ — the  word  same  having  no  meaning 
to  him  who  does  not  understand  the  word  other ] : — such  is  the 
meaning.* 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt.f 

s) 

Another  objection  in  favour  Aph.  100. — [Sound,  says  some  one, 
of  the  eternity  of  Sound.  , , , - , 

must  be  eternal,]  because  we  discern  no 

cause  why  it  should  perish. 

a.  [For  the  reason  alleged,]  sound  is  eternal,  &c.  Non-discern- 
ment means  either  absence  of  perception,  or  absence  of  know- 
ledge, J [such,  e.  g.,  as  might  come  by  inference see  §102,  a]. 


b.  In  the  first  place  he  states  what  debars  this.§ 
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The  argument  proves  Aph.  101. — [Were  non-perception  suffici- 
ent to  prove  non-existence,]  we  should  have 
constant  audition,  because  of  our  not  perceiving  any  cause  why 
we  should  not  hear. 


a.  If  non-existence  were  established  by  non-perception,  then, 
as  we  perceive  no  cause  of  our  not  hearing,  we  should  not  cease 
to  hear ; — that  is  to  say,  we  should  find  that  there  is  hearing 
constantly.* 


b.  But,  in  the  second  place,  he  says.f 


II  I 


The  argument  refuted  Aph.  102. — And,  since  the  non- perception 
is  not  a fact,  inasmuch  as  it  [viz.,  the  cause 
of  the  cessation  of  hearing,]  is  discerned,  this  [argument  of 
yours]  proves  nothing. 


a.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  being  gathered  by  inference,  &c., 
since  there  is  not  non-perception  of  it,  your  reason  ‘ proves  no- 
thing,’— i.  e.,  does  not  establish, — because  it  is  itself  unsound. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  conjecture  the  perishableness  [of  Sound] 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a product.^ 


b.  Another  aphorism  of  the  author  of  the  tenets.  § 
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One  cause  of  the  cessa-  Aph.  103. — There  is  not  non-perception 
lion  of  Sound.  r c .i  ...  . „ _ 

[of  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  Sound], 

sound  ceasing  on  the  application  of  such  a cause  as  the  hand. 


a.  When  a gong,  or  the  like,  is  sounding,  since  the  cessation 
of  sound  is  perceived  ‘ on  the  application,’  i.  e.,  on  the  contact, 
of  a cause — in  the  shape  of  the  hand,  there  is  not  a non-percep- 
tion of  any  cause  of  the  cessation  of  Sound.* 

b.  But  then,  since  the  contact  of  the  hand  with  a bell  or  the 
like,  stops  the  sound,  [some  one  may  say]  the  sound  must  really 
reside  in  the  bell,  or  the  like,  [and  not  in  that  imaginary  sub- 
stratum of  Sound,  the  Ether] ; so,  in  reference  to  this  doubt, 
he  says  :t — 

The  substratum  of  Sound  Aph.  104. — This  objection  will  not 
intangible, 

hold,  because  it  [the  ethereal  substratum 
of  Sound,]  is  intangible. 

a.  Complete  thus : — the  alleged  objection  does  not  hold,  be- 
cause the  substratum  of  Souud  is  intangible  [and  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  tangible  bell,  or  the  like].  For  Sound  is  not  a dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  what  things  possess  tangibility, — for  it  is 
not  a product  following  from  any  such  quality  in  its  [substantial 
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cause],  not  being  the  result  [e.  g.,]  of  contact  with  fire  as  the 
non  substantial  cause : — such  is  the  drift.*  [To  explain ; — if  we 
suppose  the  tangible  bell  to  be  the  substantial  cause  of  Sound, 
then  the  non-substantial  cause  is  that  contact  of  something  with 
the  bell,  which  elicits  the  Sound  : — but  then  fire  is  tangible,  no 
less  than  a bell ; yet  contact  with  fire  does  not  produce  Sound.] 


b.  In  order  to  explain  this  same  point,  he  says  :f — 


w ii  \ o ^ n 


. , Aph.  105. — And  [Sound  is  not  one]  m 

A peculiarity  of  Sound.  ..  . 

an  assemblage  [of  qualities  belonging  to 

some  tangible  substratum] , because  there  really  are  various  di- 
visions [of  Sound  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  object]. 

• 

a.  It  is  not  proper  to  say,  that,  f in  an  assemblage,’  i.  e.,  in 
a compound  of  tangibility  and  other  [properties],  Sound  exists 
in  combination, — * because  there  really  are  various  divisions’,  i. 
e.,  several  varieties  of  acute  and  grave,  &c.  The  meaning  is 
this ; — in  one  single  conch-shell,  or  the  like,  various  sounds,  acute, 
grave,  &c.,  are  produced;  but  [we  do  not  observe  anything  of 
this  kind  in  the  case  of  what  are  really  qualities  of  the  shell,  or 
the  like ; for]  Odours  &c.  do  not  alter  without  contact  with  fire, 
[whereas  the  Sound  alters  without  any  alteration  of  the  shell] : 
— such  is  the  import.]; 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  non-eternity  of  Sound.* 

c.  Since  this  is  its  appropriate  place,  in  order  to  censure  the 
opinion  that  Sound  changes,  he  displays  a doubt. t 


SECTION  XII. 

On  the  changes  or  sounds. 

wr.  n \ ® f b 

Aph.  106. — From  the  injunction  under 
Whether  letters  change.  ...  . , 

the  character  of  a change,  there  arises  a 

doubt. 

a.  Some  explain,  that,  by  the  rule  [P.  VI.,  1,  77,]  “Instead  of 
the  vowel  »,  & c.,  when  a vowel  follows,  let  there  be  a semivowel,” 
&c.,  it  is  meant  that  the  letter  y,  &c.,  is  a modification  of  the 
letter  i,  &c.  But  others  explain  the  direction  thus,  that,  whereas 
an  * was  to  be  employed,  a y is  to  be  employed  [instead].  And 
hence  arises  the  doubt  whether  letters  are  changeable  or  not.J 
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b.  And  by  change  is  meant  the  origination  of  another  sub- 
stance, whether  with  destruction  or  without  destruction  of  na- 
ture [in  that  from  which  it  originates],  as  the  origination  of 
curds,  &c.  from  milk,  &c.  and  the  origination  of  a tree,  &c. 
from  a seed,  &c.  Moreover,  even  when  there  has  been  the  des- 
truction of  a mass,  e.  g.,  of  gold,  through  the  destruction  of 
the  union  of  its  parts  by  the  blows  of  a hammer,  there  originates 
a bracelet ; while  a jar,  or  the  like,  originates  without  the  des- 
truction of  the  nature  of  the  bowl-shaped  halves  &c.,*  [which 
are  put  together  to  form  it]. 

c.  An  aphorism  to  set  aside  [the  theory  of  ] a change  in  this 
case.f 

IWTfeire  A \ * « 

An  argument  against  Aph.  107. — And,  by  reason  of  increased 
bulk  in  the  original,  there  would  be  increased 
bulk  in  the  modification. 

a.  Letters  are  not  changeable;  for,  were  such  the  case,  we 
should  find  increased  bulk  in  the  modification,  in  accordance 
with  increase  of  bulk  in  its  original,  i.  e.,  in  that  which  is  re- 
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garded  as  its  material, — just  as  largeness  or  smallness  belongs  to 
that  mass  which  originates  from  [aliquot]  parts,  large  or  small. 
That  is  to  say, — in  comparison  with  the  letter  y which  origina- 
ted from  a short  letter  i,  the  letter  y which  originated  from  a 
long  letter  i should  be  greater : — therefore  the  side  [of  the  argu- 
ment which  advocates  the  theory]  of  substitution  is  the  better : 
— such  is  the  import.* 


b.  Some  one  objects.f 


Objection  to  the  foregoing  Aph,  108. — This  [says  some  one,]  is  no 

orowiKiiia 

reason,  for  we  find  modifications  less 
than,  equal  to,  and  greater  than  [the  original  material]. 


a.  The  alleged  argument  is  not  right,  because  ' wc  find/  i.  e., 
we  see,  that  modifications  are  smaller,  equal,  and  greater,  in 
comparison  of  the  original  material; — as,  in  comparison  with 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton,  the  thread  formed  of  it  is  of  small  bulk ; 
or  as,  from  a cocoa-nut,  which  is  larger  than  the  seed  of  a Banian- 
tree  [or  Ficus  Indica],  a cocoa-nut-tree,  smaller  than  a Banian- 
tree,  is  produced, — and  a bracelet  or  the  like,  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  gold  or  the  like ; or  as,  from  two  cocoanuts,  smaller  and 
larger,  two  equal  trees ; or  from  two  seeds  of  the  Banian-tree, 
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smaller  and  larger,  tiro  equal  trees ) and,  from  the  seed  of  a 
Banian-tree,  small  in  bulk,  a large  Banian-tree.* 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 

f^TCfW3RTfiJ  B 

The  objection  Aph.  109. — Nay, — because  it  was  the  difference 
iitpoud  of.  o£  tjie  products  whose  original  material  is  unequal 
[that  I spoke  of] . 

a.  The  foregoing  decision  is  not  right,  because  what  I spoke 
of  was  the  ‘ difference,’  [.  e.,  the  discrepance  of  those  products 
• whose  original  material  is  unequal,’  i.  e.,  whose  original  mate- 
rial is  different.  For  the  smallness  or  greatness,  &c.,  of  a tree 
or  the  like,  does  not  proceed  from  the  smallness  or  greatness, 
&c.,  of  the  seed  or  the  like;  but,  moreover,  there  is,  in  this  case, 
an  entire  difference  from  that  which  I spoke  of  [ — which  was 
not  a seminal  principle,  but  a mass  to  be  operated  upon — ] ; and 
so  thy  remark  is  a fallacy  through  a figure  of  speech  : — such  is 
the  import.^ 
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b.  He  ponders  a doubt.* 

Whether  the  changes  of  Aph.  110. — There  may  be  no  difference 
^bfthTlame**  "0/  >n  the  modifications  of  [different]  letters, 
just  as  [conversely,]  there  may  be  differ- 
ence in  the  modifications  of  substances. 

a.  As  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  products,  though,  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  substance,  there  be  equality  in  the  original  material, 
of  Banian- fig-trees  &c. ; just  so  [conversely,]  there  is  nothing 
unaccountable  in  there  being  * no  difference,'  i.  e.,  an  identity 
of  form,  in  the  letter  Y,  which  is  the  modification  whether  of  a 
long  or  of  a short  [vowel]  : — such  is  the  meaning-t 

b.  He  clears  this  up.J 

>3' 

The  foregoing  sugges-  Aph.  111. — Nay,  for  the  character  of  a 

turn  not «»  point.  modification  does  not  exist  [in  this  case]. 
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a.  There  is  not,  in  this  case,  a resemblance  to  the  modifications 
of  substances ; for  this  is  the  character  of  [what  are  really] 
modifications,  viz.,  that  they  follow  their  original ; so  that,  where 
this  is  different,  they  are  different : and  this  does  not  present  it- 
self in  the  present  instance, — seeing  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  result,  [viz.,  the  semivowel,]  although  the  original  [vowel] 
differed  in  being  long  or  short,  &c.* 


b.  And  hence  it  is  not  a change  [of  one  letter  into  another]: — 
so  he  says.t 

fa*  pwraTnmjn’-trefr.  iWi 


How  it  cannot  be  that 
letters  change. 


Aph.  112. — Because  what  things  have  un- 
dergone a change  do  not  again  return  [to 
their  original  form]. 


a.  The  original  form  of  what  has  undergone  a change  is  not 
seen  again.  Curds,  verily,  do  not  attain  again  the  state  of 
milk ; but  the  letter  i,  having  reached  the  condition  of  the  letter 
y,  does  again  reach  the  condition  of  the  letter  i : — for,  when  one 
has  said  “curds  here”  ( dadhyatra ),  still  again  one  does  say  [ — with  a 
return  to  the  original  unchanged  vowel — ] “ curds  here”  [dadhi-\- 
atra) : — such  is  the  import.  J 
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b.  Some  one  throws  out  an  objection.* 

An  objection  to  the  pre-  Aph.  113.— This  [says  some  one,]  is  no 
ceding  argument.  reason,  because  [ ornaments  of  ] gold  &c. 

do  appear  again  [as  before], 

а.  The  foregoing  argument  [says  some  one,]  is  not  right ; be- 
cause gold  or  the  like,  having  left  the  condition  of  a bracelet,  and 
having  assumed  that  of  a ring,  again  does  assume  the  condition 
of  a bracelet : — such  is  the  import.t 

б.  He  repelsj  [this  objection], 

si  rrfesfnrm  ii  a 

. Aph.  114. — Nay,  because  its  modifica- 
The  objection  repelled.  . , . , , , 

tions  do  not  relinquish  the  nature  of  gold. 

a.  For,  in  the  case  of  the  modifications  of  gold,  it  is  through 
its  nature  as  gold  & c.,  that  it  serves  as  a material,  but  not 
through  its  nature  as  a bracelet  or  the  like.  In  that  instance, 
[of  the  golden  bracelet’s  becoming  a ring,  and  that  again  be- 
coming a bracelet,]  neither  of  them  relinquishes  the  nature  of  gold. 
For  if,  having  relinquished  the  nature  of  gold,  it  had  attained 
the  nature  of  a bracelet,  and  the  nature  of  gold  had  come  back 
again,  then  [but  not  otherwise,]  there  might  have  been  a fallacy 
[in  my  argument,  such  as  you  charge  upon  it] . And  it  is  not 
the  same  with  the  case  in  hand  : — that  which,  having  relinquish- 
ed the  character  of  the  letter  i,  had  even  attained  the  character 
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of  the  letter  y,  really  does  resume  the  character  of  the  letter  * ; 
— which  is  an  objection  [to  the  appositeness  of  your  instance,] 
that  you  will  hardly  get  over : — sueh  is  the  import.* 


b.  He  states  the  fundamental  argument  for  there  being  no 
chan gef  [of  letters]. 

WTfT  11  i! 


Aph.  115.— Because,  if  it  [viz.,  an  alpha* 
betical  sound,]  be  eternal,  it  cannot  change ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  eternal,  then  it  does  not 
abide  [long  enough  to  furnish  the  material  for  a change]. 


The  theory,  that  letters 
chanye,  reduced  to  a 
dilemma. 


a . Since  letters,  if  eternal,  are  incapable  of  change,  and  since, 
if  they  be  not  eternal,  immediately  after  the  perception  of  the 
letter  i,  from  its  abiding  for  no  length  of  time,  the  letter  i pe- 
rishes, there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  a change  [of  the  i to  y] 
such  is  the  meaning.}: 

b.  To  this  the  assertor  of  change,  founding  on  the  opinion  of 
the  eternity  [of  letters],  objects.^ 
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flfrm:  a a 

A*  attempt  to  meet  one  Aph.  116. — Since  [some]  eternal  things 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  . , . 

are  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  senses,  and 

since  there  is  a difference  of  character,  [in  others,]  the  changes  of 

letters  [ — argues  some  one — ] are  not  to  be  denied. 


a.  The  denial  of  the  changes  is  not  proper ; because  eternal 
things  have  a ‘ difference  of  character,’  i.  e.,  the  characters  are 
of  several  sorts;  because  some  are  ‘beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
senses.'  By  the  “and”  the  fact  that  some  are  cognizable  by 
sense  is  included.  For,  as,  although  such  eternal  things  as  the 
Ether  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  sense,  the  nature  of  a cow  &c. 
is  eternal  [and  perceptible]  ; so,  too,  though  other  eternal  things 
be  unchangeable,  letters  may  be  susceptible  of  change.* 


b ■,  Founding  on  the  non-eternity  [of  letters],  he  [the  same 
pbjector,]  says  : — f 


i it 


An  attempt  to  face  the  se-  Aph.  117. — And,  though  they  be  unper- 
cond  horn  of  the  dilemma.  . , , . , 

manent,  yet,  as  there  is  the  perception  of 

letters,  this  [change  of  them  also]  is  possible. 

a . Though  letters  be  unpermanent,  yet,  as  the  perception  of 
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them  takes  place,  so  also  a change  of  them  [ — as  from  t to  y — ] 
may  take  place  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  replies  to  bothf  [of  these  attempts  to  save  the  credit  of 
the  objection]. 

fwotfw  f*l«WraT*Ta  fafiKrq- 

||  \\r  || 

_ , Aph.  118. — The  objection  will  not  do,  because  eter- 

The  reply.  , 

nalness  is  not  where  there  is  that  which  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a modification,  and  because  the  modification  [ — if  we 
are  to  call  it  so — ] presents  itself  at  a subsequent  time  [to  the 
destruction  of  the  alleged  material]. 

a.  The  alleged  objection  is  not  proper,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  etemalness  where  the  case  is  one  of  what 
has  the  character  of  a modification ; — for  modification  here  means 
the  assumption  of  another  nature,  with  abandonment  of  one’s 
own  nature ; — and  because,  when  such  is  the  state  of  things, 
there  is  the  reverse  of  being  eternal.  For,  in  the  instance  in 
question,  it  cannot  be  as  when  bowl-shaped  halves  or  the  like 
constitute  the  materials  of  a jar  or  the  like ; — because,  during 
the  time  of  the  letter  y,  there  is  no  perception  of  the  letter  i, 

[ — whereas,  during  the  existence  of  the  jar,  its  constitutive  bowl- 
shaped halves  are  equally  patent] . On  the  alternative  also  of 
non-eternity,  [in  alphabetic  sounds,]  the  objection  is  not  proper ; 
for  the  perception  of  the  letter,  at  the  second  instant,  [ — the  an- 
tecedent first  instant  being  that  of  its  presentation  to  the  sense 
— ] is  feasible,  but  its  modification,  belonging  to  a subsequent 
time,  is  not  feasible ; — because,  immediately  after  the  sound  of 
dadhi  (‘  milk’),  it  is  [on  the  hypothesis,]  annihilated  by,  e.  g.,  the 
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sound  of  atra  (‘  here’) ; — such  is  the  import,*  [ — so  that  dadh- 
yatra  cannot  be  a modification  of  dadhi  -J-  atra\. 

b.  And  he  states  how  there  cannot  be  a change  [in  the  case 
of  letters,]  for  the  following  reason. t 

ii  n 

An  argument  against  there  Aph.  119. — Because  there  is  no  fixed 
being  change  of  letters.  ...... 

rule  as  regards  the  original  material 


a.  For,  in  the  case  of  [what  really  are]  modifications,  there  is 
a fixed  rule  as  regards  the  original  material.  For  example,  milk 
and  curd  have  the  fixed  relation  of  material  and  modification, 
but  not  conversely ; but,  in  the  instance  in  question,  the  letter  t 
is  the  original  of  the  letter  y in  dadhyatra  ( ‘ curd  here’),  & c. ; 
but  in  vid/iyaii  ( ‘ he  wounds/)  &c.,  the  letter  y (e.  g.,  of  the  root 
vyadh,)  is  the  original  of  the  letter  i : — such  is  the  import.  J 
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b.  In  respect  to  this,  a sophist  expresses  a doubt.* 

A Aph.  1 20. — There  is  no  want  [says  some  one,]  of  a 

fixed  rule,  because  the  fixed  rule  consists  in  there  being 
no  fixed  rule. 


a.  That  is  to  say,  that  absence  of  a fixed  rule,  which  is  alleged 
[in  §119],  is  not  right ; — why  ? ; — because  it  is  fixed  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  fixed,  f 


b.  He  clears  up  this.J 


h 

Aph.  121. — And  this  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  by  saying  that  the  fixed  rule  consists 
in  there  being  no  fixed  rule ; because  a fixed  rule  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a fixed  rule  are  contradictories. 


The  quibble  disposed  of. 


a.  The  objection  made  by  thee  to  the  absence  of  a fixed  rule 
where  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  is  not  right  ; — ‘ because  a fixed  rule 
and  the  absence  of  a fixed  rule  are  contradictories’ ; — for  the 
absence  of  a fixed  rule  is  the  non-existence  of  a fixed  rule,  and 
when  there  is  this,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  a fixed  rule  : 
— such  is  the  import.  § 

* W^tl 
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b.  Having  thus,  then,  rejected  the  opinion  that  letters  stand 
in  the  relation  of  original  material  and  modification,  he  justifies 
the  employment,  on  his  own  side,  of  [the  term]  change*  [as  ap- 
plied to  letters]. 

I'rR  [ q tr# spIf^iT- 

Senses  in  i chick  the  term  change  Aph.  122. — But  there  is  [what 
of  letters  may  be  employed.  ^ allowably  be  called]  change  of 

letters,  because  such  change  of  letters  does  occur  through  the 
attainment  of  another  quality,  substitution,  abbreviation,  pro* 
longation,  contraction,  and  augmentation. 

a.  The  word  ' but*  here  means  'again/  For  these  [reasons], 
again,  ‘since  change  of  letters  does  occur,’  i.  e.,  since  there  does 
occur  ‘ a change,’  i.  e.,  by  the  employment  of  one  letter  the 
force  of  another  letter, — the  term  ‘ change’  is  employedf  [allow- 
ably]. 

b.  He  states  these  same  [reasons,]—-'  other  quality,’  &c.  The 
' attainment  of  another  quality,’  is  the  arrival  of  a different  cha- 
racter while  the  subject  really  remains, — as  when  the  grave  ac- 
centuation befalls  what  was  acutely  accented.  ‘ Substitution’ 
is  the  employment  of  another  subject,  the  [previous]  subject 
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having  been  set  aside, — as  bhu  (' be’)  for  as  ('be’).  'Abbrevia- 
tion’ is  the  shortening  of  a long.  ' Prolongation’  is  the  lengthen- 
ing of  a short.  ' Contraction’  is  diminution,  as  the  omission  of 
the  letter  a of  as  ('be’).  An  ' augment’  is  an  addition.  For 
these  reasons  the  term  ‘ change’  [of  letters]  is  employed*  [by 
those  who  do  not  allow  that  one  letter  turns  into  another] . 

c.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  changes  of  sounds.f 

d.  Since,  of  knowledge  due  to  verbal  evidence,  the  cause  is 
the  advent  of  the  word-meanings  produced  by  the  words,  and 
since,  in  order  to  demonstrate  this,  we  must  explain  in  what 
consists  the  meaning  of  a word,  he  in  the  first  place  describes  a 
word.  J 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  investigation  or  the  force  or  a word. 

H fTOfUTO  II  \ ^ ^ B 

Aph.  123. — These,  having  an  affix  at  the  end, 
A word  what.  „ , 

form  a word. 
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a.  * These,’  viz.,  letters,  ' having  an  affix  at  the  end,  form  a 
word.’  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  must  be  a plurality 
[of  letters, — for  a word  may  consist  of  a duality,  or  of  only  one]. 
And  the  actual  presence  of  an  affix  is  not  [necessarily,]  to  be 
looked  for,  [ — a word,  logically,  if  not  grammatically,  being  a 
word,  independently  of  inflection].  And  an  affix  is  an  inflection 
of  case  or  tense,  [ — 3ee  the  Laghu  Kaumudl,  §144].  But,  in 
reality,  it  is  not  this  [bare]  word  that  is  conducive  to  the  know- 
ledge due  to  verbal  evidence,  but  it  is  this  with  the  nature  of 
* expectancy,’  [i.  e.,  so  qualified  as  to  keep  the  sense  in  suspense 
until  combined  with  other  words  in  a sentence : — see  Tarka-San- 
graha,  §71].  Or  [ — to  explain  the  expression,  in  the  aphorism, 
vibhaktyantah,  differently — ],  the  word  rendered  ' affix’  may 
mean  'function/  and  the  word  rendered  'ending’  may  mean 
' relation so  that  what  is  meant  by  being  a word  will  be  the 
' possession  of  a function,’*  [ — which  does  not  belong  to  mere 
arbitrary  or  accidental  aggregates  of  letters] . 


b.  Having  described  a word,  what  its  meaning  consists  in,  i.  e., 
what  the  sense  of  a word  consists  in,  has  been  explained  [in  our 
commentary].  Moreover,  since  among  these  [meanings  of  words,] 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a verbal  root,  &c.,  in 
order  to  explain  the  meaning  of  such  a word  as  “ cow,”  he  says.f 
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The  question  what  a 
substantive  directly 
denotes. 


Aph.  124. — As  to  what  is  meant  by  it,—' 
since  we  recognize  this  in  company  with  indi- 
vidual, form,  and  genus, — there  is  doubt. 


a.  ' Individual,’  viz , cow,  or  the  like ; ‘ genus,’  viz.,  cowhood, 
or  the  like ; ‘ form ;’  i.  e.,  any  particular  collocation  of  parts 
the  ‘ company’  of  these,  i.  e.,  their  vicinity,  their  association 
where  this  [association]  is ; * because  we  recognize,’  i.  e.,  we  take 
note  of  [the  import  of  this  or  that  word] . And  so,  since  we 
perceive  the  three  simultaneously,  there  is  the  doubt, — pray,  are 
these  severally  what  is  meant  by  the  word,  or  these  aggregative- 
ly  ? — such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  Some  say  that  this  [aphorism]  is  [a  part  of  the  Bhashya ] { 
but,  in  reality,  from  its  difficult  style,  &c.,  it  is  decidedly  an  ap- 
horism. Yet  the  portion  “ As  to  what  is  meant  by  it”  seems  to 
have  been  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  Bhashya. t 

c.  In  regard  to  this  [doubt  as  to  what  is  directly  designated 
by  a substantive],  he  states  the  opinion  of  him  who  alleges  that 
the  * individual’  is  what  is  meant.  J 
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Ill 


Erroneous  opinion  that  APh'  125.— [The meaning  of  the  word,  says 

an  appellative  denotes  some  one,  is]  the  individual,  because  [only] 
the  individual.  respect  of  an  individual  can  be  under- 

stood the  term  “ go,”  or  a collection,  or  the  giving,  taking,  num- 
ber, waxing,  waning,  colour,  [grammatical]  composition,  or  birth. 

a.  Supply  * is  the  meaning  of  the  word.'  Because  the  said 
things  * can  be  understood,*  i.  e.,  can  be  employed.  The  word 
anubandha  here  means  birth.  f Go,*  i.  e.,  such  an  expression  as 
“ The  cow  goes.”  Only  * in  respect  of  an  individual,’ — because 
genus  and  form  are  insubstantial, — because  thus  it  is  only  in  res- 
pect of  an  individual  that  such  expressions  can  be  employed  as 
“ A collection  of  cows,”  “ He  gives  the  cow,”  “ He  accepts  the 
cow,”  “ Ten  cows,”  “The  cow  waxes,”  “A  lean  cow,”  “A  red 
cow,”  “ Cow’s  blood,”  “ The  bull  born,”  &c.* 

b.  If  the  word  samdsa  be  held  to  mean  “ abiding  properly,”  or 
,r  relation,”  then  the  [penultimate]  exemplification  should  be 
**  The  cow  abides,”  or  “ The  cow’s  face.”t 

c.  He  condemns  this.J 
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„ . . Aph.  126. — [An  appellative  docs  not  denote 

The  opinion  refuted. 

an  individual, J because  there  is  no  fixation 
thereof. 

a.  The  meaning  does  not  pertain  to  the  individual,  because 
there  is  no  ‘ fixation*  of  an  individual  simply, — it  is  indetermi- 
nate.* 

b.  For,  if  it  were  an  individual  simply  [ — without  reference  to 
the  hind  of  individual — ] that  is  meant,  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  word  “ cow/*  or  the  like,  any  individual  [of  any  kind]  what- 
soever might  present  itself ; — therefore  what  is  meant  [by  the 
word  “ cow**]  is  [not  an  individual  simply,  but]  an  individual 
distinguished  by  cowhood.  And  so,  [some  one  may  ask,]  agree- 
ably to  the  maxim  “ Cognition  which  does  not  apprehend  the  dis- 
tinction,  cannot  infer  [the  exact  nature  of  ] what  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished/’ let  the  meaning  apply  only  to  the  genus: — how, 
then,  docs  it  acquaint  us  with  an  individual  ? To  this  the  follow- 
ing aphorismt  [replies]. 

s) 

sfq  rn?cn?TC:  w \ ^ * a 

Aph.  127. — Though  its  meaning 
Indirect  employment  of  speech.  . , . ..  . - ,.  , 

T be  not  so  and  so,  it  is  figuratively 

so  employed,  in  the  case  of  (1)  a Brfibman,  (2)  a scaffold,  (3)  a 
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mat,  (4)  a king,  (5)  meal,  (6)  sandal-wood,  (7)  the  Ganges,  (8)  a 
cart,  (9)  food,  and  (10)  a man, — in  consideration  of  (1)  associa- 
tion, (2)  place,  (3)  design,  (4)  function,  (5)  measure,  (6)  contain- 
ing,  (7)  vicinity,  (8)  conjunction,  (9)  sustenance,  and  (10)  supre- 
macy. 

a.  ‘ Though  it  be  not  so  and  so,’  i.  c.,  though  such  be  not  the 
direct  meaning  of  the  word;  ‘it  is  figuratively  employed,’  i.  e., 
the  word  is  used  indirectly ; for  example,  the  word  “ staff”  &c. 
is  employed  for  a Br&kman  &c.,  because  of  association  &c.  In 
consequence  of  ' association,’  which  is  a species  of  conjunction, 
in  this  example  “ Feed  the  staff,”  the  word  staff  is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  the  Brahman  who  bears  a staff.* 

b.  In  like  manner,  from  the  ‘ place,’  “ The  scaffolds  shout” 
means  the  man  standing  on  the  scaffold.  From  the  ‘ design,’ 
“ He  makes  a mat”  implies  his  aiming  after  a mat ; for  the  mat, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a thing  non-existent  [until  made],  can  have  [— 
at  the  time  when  one  is  spoken  of  as  making  it—]  no  maker. 
Because  his  ‘function’  is  that  of  Yama,  [the  judge  of  the  dead], 
viz.,  chastising  &c.,  the  word  Yama  is  used  to  mean  a king.  By 
reason  of  the  ‘ measure,’  meal  measured  by  a bushel  is  called  a 
bushel  of  meal.  By  reason  of  the  ‘containing,’  sandal-wood 
placed  in  a vessel  is  called  a vessel  of  sandal-wood.  Because  of 
* vicinity,’  they  say  “ The  cows  are  feeding  on  the  Ganges.”  Be- 
cause of  the  conjunction  of  some  black  substance  [in  the  shape 
of  paint,]  with  the  cart,  the  expression  “ A black  cart”  may  bo 
instanced.  Because  it  is  the  ‘ sustenance’  of  life,  food  is  called 
life.  In  the  expression  “ Of  course  his  family  is  a king,”  we  un- 
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derstand  [by  family,]  the  head  of  the  family, — because  of  the 
headship*  [implied  in  this  elliptical  expression]. 

c.  And  thus,  as,  from  the  word  Ganges  &c.,  we  understand 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  &c.,  so,  from  the  word  cow  &c.,  we  un- 
derstand that  to  be  indicated  which  possesses  the  nature  of  a 
cow.f 

d.  He  lays  down  the  opinion  that  the  form  alone  is  what  is 
meant}:  [by  an  appellative]. 

, Aph.  128. — The  form  [ — says  some 

Erroneous  opinion  that  the  ....  t , \ ,,  , 

form  is  what  is  denoted  by  one,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word],  be- 

an  appellative.  cause  it  is  with  reference  thereto  that 

the  determination  of  the  entity  is  settled. 

a.  The  form  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word;— why? — because, 
t 0f  the  entity/  e.  g.,  of  an  animal,  as  a cow,  ‘ the  determina- 

* 1T9T  qgMNJ^Tl  I <iT%- 
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tion  is  settled,’  i.  e.,  there  is  the  settlement  of  its  being  such 
and  such  a determinate  thing, — ' with  reference  thereto,’  i.  e., 
with  reference  to  the  form : — that  is  to  say,  the  form  alone  is 
what  is  meant,  because  it  is  with  reference  to  the  form  that  the 
expression  “ This  is  a horse,”  “ This  is  a cow,”  is  employed.* 

b.  He  censures  this,  by  means  of  its  fruit, f [i.  c.,  by  showing 
the  absurd  consequence  to  which  it  leads]. 

wrfa:  n ii 

Absurd  consequence  of  Aph.  129. — [Were  this  so,  then,]  in  an 
the  opinion.  . 

earthenware  cow,  where,  though  it  possess 
individuality  and  the  form,  we  do  not  find  immolation  &c.,  we 
should  find  the  genus. 

a.  Since,  in  an  earthenware  cow,  though  it  possess  individuali- 
ty and  the  form  [of  a cow],  we  do  not  meet  with  its  being  im- 
molated &c.,  [as  happens  to  real  cattle],  the  genus  of  this  or 
that  is  [at  least  necessarily  included  in]  the  meaning  of  a word  : 
— otherwise,  we  should  find  the  earthenware  cow  also,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  individual  and  it  has  the  form  of  a cow,  getting 
ceremonially  immolated  : — such  is  the  import.}: 

* TOifo:  i i wtWt 
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b.  Having  set  aside  the  opinion  that  the  meaning  [of  a word] 
is  only  the  individual  or  the  form,  he  sets  aside  the  opinion  that 
what  is  meant  is  the  genus  alone.* 

u M ° n 

The  genus  alone  is  not  APh'  130. -Nay  [-it  is  not  the  genus 
what  is  conveyed  by  alone  that  is  meant  directly  by  an  appclla- 
an  appellative.  tive — ] because  it  is  in  reference  to  the  form 

and  to  the  individual  that  there  is  the  manifestation  of  the  genus. 

a.  It  is  not  the  genus  alone  that  is  meant  by  the  word.  Since 
the  ‘ manifestation  of  the  genus/  i.  e.,  the  knowledge,  commu- 
nicated verbally,  of  the  genus,  has  ' reference  to  the  form  and  to 
the  individual/  i.  e.,  is  determined  by  its  having  some  form  and 
individual  as  its  object, — these  two  also  are  necessarily  expressed 
[directly  by  the  word],  because  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
be  recognised  except  by  the  direct  meaning,!  [seeing  that  they 
could  not  be  conveyed  by  * Indication’  or  * Suggestion/  if  not 
directly  denoted.  See  Sahilya-Darpana,  §11.,  13  and  23]. 

b.  And  thus  it  is  settled  that  all  three  are  expressed  directly  : 
—so  he  says.J 

t? 3TO  ||  \ ^ \ II 
ii 
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What  is  really  meant 
by  an  appellative. 


Aph.  131. — But  the  meaning  of  a word  is 
the  genus  and  the  form  and  the  individual. 


a.  By  the  word  ‘ but/  that  only  one  of  these  is  what  is  meant 
by  a word,  is  excluded.  But  the  expression  ' the  meaning  of  a 
word’  is  in  the  singular,  to  acquaint  us  that,  though  there  are 
three,  the  power  [or  direct  significance  of  a word,]  is  but  one.* 

b.  Though  the  power  [or  direct  significance  of  a word,]  be  in- 
divisible, sometimes  one  or  other  [of  the  three  things  signified] 
may  [more  prominently]  present  itself.  Though  the  meaning 
be  equal,  [in  its  reference  to  each  of  the  three,]  the  pre-eminence 
belongs  to  the  individual,  since  it  is  the  subjectf  [of  which  the 
others  are  the  attributes so  that  the  word,  more  strictly,  de- 
notes the  individual  and  connotes  its  generic  properties  &c], 

c.  Since  it  may  be  asked,  among  these  what  are  [what  you 
call]  the  individual  &c., — he  says.J 

B \ ^ B 

Definition  of  an  Aph.  132. — An  individual  is  something  definite, 
individual . g 

the  abode  of  particular  qualities. 

a.  He  defines  form.§ 

B I 
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_ . , Aph.  133. — The  form  is  what  is  called  the 

Definition  of  form.  . „ , 

token  of  the  genus. 


a.  That  of  which  the  name  is  * the  token  of  the  genus  ■’ — for, 
of  the  genus  cowhood,  for  example,  the  token  is  a certain  collo- 
cation of  dewlap  &c.,*  [whereby  the  cow  is  recognised]. 

b.  He  defines  genus.t 


Definition  of  genus. 


Aph.  134. — Genus  is  that  whose  nature  is 
to  produce  the  same  [conception] . 


a.  That  of  which  the  ‘ nature/  i.  e.,  the  essence,  is  ‘ to  pro- 
duce/ viz.,  to  produce  knowledge, — fthe  same/  i.  e.,  of  the 
same  form,  [ — knowledge,  illustratively,  being  regarded  as  ta- 
king the  form  of  the  object  known, — as  water  takes  the  form  of 
the  receptacle  into  which  it  flows]  : — and  so  the  meaning  is — a 
fitness  to  produce  knowledge  of  the  same  description.  J 


b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  Examination  of  the  Meaning 
of  a Word,  and  the  second  Diurnal  Portion  of  the  Second  Book, 
namely  the  Examination  of  Evidence  and  its  Subservients,  by 
means  of  the  examination  of  the  division  thereof.^ 

* nrw r- 
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c.  The  commentary  composed  by  the  venerable  Viswanfitha 
Bhattacbarya,  on  the  Second  Book  of  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Ny&ya, 
is  finished.* 

^T*MI 

* *fh  fort- 

wm  ii 


End  of  Book  II. 
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NYAYA  APHORISMS  OF  GAUTAMA. 

BOOK  III. 

INTRODUCTION. 


a.  Without  whose  favour  one  is  like  a log,  or  the  like ; through 
a little  of  whose  favour  a person  jjets  through  the  net  of  delu- 
sion ; I continually  worship,  having  placed  her  in  the  lotus  of 
my  heart,  with  a view  to  increase  of  eloquence,  her  the  pre-emi- 
nent goddess  Saraswati.* 

b.  Now,  as  a fit  occasion  offers,  the  * objects  of  right  notion* 
(prameya)  being  to  be  examined,  the  set  of  six,  beginning  with 
Soul,  which  was  first  enunciated,  [in  the  list  at  B.  I.  §9,]  is  to 
be  examined  in  this  Third  [Book]  ; therefore  the  matter  of  the 
Book  is  just  the  Examination  of  the  Set  of  Six  beginning  with 
Soul.t 


* 


TOPS 
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c.  Of  this,  the  examination  of  the  quaternion,  beginning  with 
soul,  is  the  matter  of  the  First  Diurnal  Portion ; aud  in  this 
here  arc  nine  Sections.  Among  these  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Section  on  the  division  of  Sense.* 

d.  Here  the  doubt  having  arisen  whether  a Sense  (indriya)  be 
intelligent  or  not,  there  is  an  aphorism  to  set  aside  that  which 
the  assertor  of  the  intelligence  of  Sense  alleges,  viz.,  let  it  be 
that  the  senses,  which  it  is  settled  are  the  instruments  [of  percep- 
tion], arc  intelligent, — as  this  is  simplest ; — and  so,  since  the 
word  Soul  has  various  meanings,  [and  may  possibly  mean  some- 
thing material,  as,  e.  g.,  the  Senses,]  or,  since  the  Senses  are 
not  material,  [and  may  therefore  very  well  be  that  immaterial 
thing  which  is  called  the  Soul,]  there  is  no  confusionf  [of  the 
material  with  the  immaterial — says  this  mistaken  person — in  our 
hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  Soul  and  Sense]. 


TIIE  FIRST  DIURNAL  PORTION. 

SECTION  I. 


That  thf.  senses  are  not  the  soul. 

*i'  m\  it  \ it 

Sense  does  not  consti-  Aph.  1. — [A  Sense  is  not  Soul,]  because, 
through  both  Sight  and  Touch,  we  apprehend 
a single  object. 


nftwte  i H^ranf^q:  qCtlNrsn- 
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a.  Because  of  the  apprehension  of  only  a single  object  through 
both  Sight  and  Touch.  Sight  and  Touch  are  different  kinds  of 
knowledge ; and  the  3d.  [or  instrumental  case-affix  attached  to 
the  words  in  the  aphorism,]  implies  " sort," — [the  knowledge  here 
referred  to  being,  e.  g.,  of  the  visual  and  tactual  kind]  ; there- 
fore the  meaning  is, — because  there  is  an  apprehension  of  a 
single  subject  with  the  possession  of  both  visible  and  tangible 
properties ; — and  thus,  from  the  consciousness  that  “ I who  saw 
the  jar,  I the  same  do  touch  it/’  Soul  is  single,  and  distinct  from 
Sense,  f 


b.  He  ponders  a doubt  in  regard  to  this.J 


An  objection. 


Aph.  2. — Nay  [ — that  argument,  says  some  one, 
will  not  do],  because  the  objects  are  different. 


a.  Since  the  Sight,  the  Touch,  &c.,  have,  as  their  determinate 
[and  exclusive]  objects,  what  possesses  Colour,  Tangibility,  &c., 
the  visible,  and  so  on,  is  indivisibly  united  with  the  Sight,  and 
so  on ; and  thus  the  cognition  of  non-distinction  [ — as  if  the 
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seen,  the  touched,  &c.,  constituted  but  one  object — ] is  errone- 
ous : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 

H * 8 

. Aph.  3. — The  objection  will  not  do,  be- 

The  objection  repelled.  . , . 

cause  the  real  existence  of  the  Soul  [is  in- 
ferred] from  that  very  difference  among  these. 

a.  The  above-stated  objection  is  not  proper, — because,  from 
the  very  difference  alleged  among  the  objects,  [it  is  inferred  thatj 
the  soul  really  exists ; — that  is  to  say,  a Soul,  distinct  [from  the 
Senses],  is  conjectured^ — [which  confers  a unity  on  the  other- 
wise separate  deliverances  of  the  Senses]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  differentness  of  Sense§  [from 
Soul]. 

c.  But  then,  having  pondered  the  following  doubt,  viz.,  let  the 
Body  be  [what  is  called]  the  Soul,  because  we  have  such  cogni- 
tions as  “I,  who  am  white  [in  body],  do  know,”  &c., — he  con- 
demns it.|| 

^ I 4 1 Tm  ^ WrT  tfh 
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SECTION  II. 

That  the  bodt  is  not  the  soul. 


Hov  the  Body  u not  Aph.  4. — Because  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  Soul.  . * . 

sin  [which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Body 

is  the  soul,  would  take  place,]  on  the  burning  of  the  Body. 

a.  ‘Because  of  the  non-existence  of  sin/  i.  e.,  because  we 
should  find  that  no  sin  &c.  remains; — and  so  there  should  be 
no  subsequent  pain  &c.  Or,  burning  is  destruction ; and  so, 
when  the  destruction  of  the  body  has  been  performed,  the  agent, 
viz.,  [by  hypothesis,]  the  body,  having  been  destroyed,  there 
could  be  no  sin,  [ — whereas,  after  a man’s  body  has  been  burned, 
we  find  his  sins  pursuing  him  into  subsequent  states  of  exist- 
ence] : — such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  ponders  this  doubt,  that,  “ the  same  censure  applies  to 
thee."  t 

TOTFT.  II  * 0 


A vain  attempt  to  retort  Aph.  5. — There  would  be  the  non-exist- 
the  argument.  Cnce  thereof,  [i.  e.,  of  sin,]  even  on  the 

destruction  of  it,  [the  body,]  if  it  had  a soul,  because  that  [viz., 
the  soul,]  is  eternal. 

a.  Even  on  the  destruction  of  a body,  if  it  had  a soul,  a mur- 
derer would  have  no  sin,  because,  since  that,  viz.,  the  soul,  is  [as 
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you  say,]  eternal,  none  could  be  its  destroyer,*  [ — and,  the  soul 
being  the  man,  none  could  be  killed] . 


b.  He  repels  tliis.f 


•T  II  i 0 


The  attempt  repelled. 


Aph.  6. — Not  so,  because  murder  is  [not 
of  the  soul,  but]  of  the  active  site  of  opera- 
tions. 


a.  ‘ Of  the  site  of  operations,*  i.  e.,  of  the  site  of  gestures, 
‘active,*  i.  e.,  distinguished  by  energizing,  viz.,  of  the  body 
alone,  but  not  of  the  soul,  is  there  destruction.]: 


b.  The  import  is,  that,  since  Brfihmanhood  and  the  like  be- 
longs to  the  body,  sin  arises  from  the  destruction  of  it,§  [u  e.,  of 
the  body]. 

c.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  differentness  of  the  body  |f 
[from  the  soul]. 

d.  As  this  is  the  proper  place,  he  commences  a section  on  the 
non- duality  of  the  organ  of  vision.^ 


r^TT  II 


IN  ^ sttsr:  0 
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SECTION  III. 

O.V  THE  NON-DUALITY  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  VlSION. 

’Safa  UWjfWRTrl  [|  n»  || 

An  opinion  regarding  Aph.  7. — [Some  say  that  there  is  a perma- 
nent Soul,]  because  what  is  seen  by  the  left 
[eye]  is  recognised  by  the  right. 


a.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a permanent  Soul  is  demon- 
strated by  the  recognition,  through  the  right  eye,  of  what  was 
seen  by  the  left  eye.  He  cites  this  in  order  to  refute  it.* 


b.  He  [thus]  censures  it.f 


n * ii 


The  preceding  view  Aph.  8. — Not  so,  because  there  is  [only]  a 
conceit  of  duality  in  that  [organ  of  vision] 
which,  being  single,  is  divided  by  the  bone  of  the  nose. 


a.  That  is  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  a piece  of  water  with  a 
bridge  placed  across  the  middle,  so  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
duality  [in  the  organ  of  vision],  because  of  its  belonging  also  to 
the  other  eye  ball  which  is  separated  by  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
is  a mistake.]; 

* vTspiT  MfSlfa'sjMTrl 
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b.  Some  one  objects.* 


n 


Objection  to  the  unity  of  Aph.  9. — [The  two  eyes,  says  some  one, 
the  organ  of  vision.  . . , , , 

cannot  be  one  single  organ,]  because,  when 
the  one  is  destroyed,  the  other  does  not  perish. 


a.  If  the  organ  of  vision  were  single,  then,  on  the  destruction 
of  one  eye,  there  should  be  blindness : — such  is  the  import.f 


b.  One  partially  informed  rebuts  this  as  follows 

ii  \ ® b 

An  imperfect  reply  to  the  Aph.  10. — This  is  no  argument,  for, 
objection.  though  a part  have  perished,  we  still  per- 

ceive that  of  which  it  was  the  part. 


a.  Since,  even  on  the  destruction  of  a part,  as  a branch,  one 
recognises  that  of  which  it  was  the  “part,  as  the  tree,  there  is  no 
rule  that  the  whole  shall  every  where  perish  on  the  destruction 
of  a part ; and  so,  even  on  the  destruction  of  one  [eye,]  there  is 
not  blindness.  § 

b.  In  order  to  set  to  rights  the  opinion  of  the  partially  inform- 


* wrfsRft  o 
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ed  person,  and  the  objection  aforesaid,  here  is  an  aphorism  of  the 
author.* 

» \\  o 

This  matter  cleared  Aph.  11.— This  is  no  reply,  for  the  illustra- 

up.  .... 

tion  is  not  m point. 

a.  The  foregoing  reply  is  not  proper,  because  the  illustration  i« 
* not  in  point/  is  not  applicable.  For,  on  the  cutting  off  of  the 
branches,  the  tree  does  not  abide ; for,  if  that  were  the  case,  we 
should  find  the  tree  to  be  indestructible : — therefore,  since  in  that 
case  a mutilated  tree  is  constituted  by  the  remaining  parts,  the 
opinion  of  the  partially  informed  person  is  not  correct.  By  the 
same  argument  is  negatived  also  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
distinction  [of  the  organ  of  vision  into  two,]  on  the  ground  that 
when  one  [eye]  is  destroyed  the  other  does  not  perish  j— *for,  even 
when  one  eye  has  been  destroyed,  there  may  remain  a mutilated 
organ  of  vision  in  virtue  of  the  parts  that  belong  to  the  other  eye- 
ball.f 

b.  lie  states  another  argument  for  a distinction  between  the 
Soul  and  the  Senses.  { 

* inilfiwTO  tRTiGTCra*  fan- 
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II 

Another  proof  that  the  Aph.  12. — Because  there  is  a change  [in 

senses  are  not  the  soul.  organ  of  sense,]  through  something  other 

than  the  sense. 

a.  When  an  acid  substance  is  seen,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Gade- 
lupa  arborea,  since,  from  the  remembrance  of  its  taste,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  organ  of  taste,  in  the  shape  of  an  overflowing  of 
the  water  of  the  teeth,  it  is  settled  that  there  is  a Soul,  other 
than  the  organ,*  [in  which  Soul  that  remembrance  resides]. 

b.  Some  one  objects.! 

<£. 

Aph . 13. — Nay,  because  the  remembrance  is 
An  objection.  lodged  m the  thing  remembered. 

a.  For  it  is  a fixed  thing  that  the  remembrance  is  concerned 
about  the  thing  remembered.^ 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 

rf^TtiT Wr=i  H $ l ^ * II  \ # 8 

Aph.  14. — This  is  no  objection,  because  it 
The  reply.  j remembrance— ] is  really  a quality  of  the 

Soul. 
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a.  The  aforesaid  objection  is  not  proper,  because,  hy  the 
evidence  which  acquaints  us  with  the  subject  [viz.,  the  Soul,  the 
substratum  of  knowledge  under  all  its  forms],  it  is  proved  that 
memory  is  a quality  of  the  Soul — exclusively  a quality  of  the  soul ; 
and  because  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  I that  remember,  [and  not 
my  Sense  of  Taste  or  Smell  that  remembers] ; and  because,  if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  [in  the  case  of  memory  and  the 
tiling  remembered,]  were  lodged  in  the  object,  then,  because 
Chaitra  knew  [this  or  that  object],  we  should  find  Maitra  recol- 
lecting it : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Pondering  the  doubt  whether  memory  be  not  intimately 
.united  with  the  objects  remembered,  he  removes  it.f 


A doubt  in  regard  to 
memory  cleared  up. 


Aph.  15. — And  by  reason  of  the  innu- 
merableness of  the  objects  of  memory,  [it  is 
simpler  to  suppose  that  it  inheres  in  one  separate  subject]. 


a.  Some  say  that  this  is  not  an  aphorism  but  [a  portion  of] 
the  Bhdshya.% 

vj  s)  O 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  non- duality  of  the  organ 
of  vision.* 

c.  He  ponders  the  doubt — but  then,  since  the  Mind  ( manas ) 
is  eternal,  let  it  be  [what  is  called]  the  Soul.f 


SECTION  IY. 


How  THE  MIND  IS  NOT  THE  SOUL. 

^J[^TrT  It  \ f II 

Whether  the  Mind  be  the  Aph.  16. — Nay  [ — says  some  one, 

there  is  no  Soul  other  than  the  Mind — ], 
because  the  arguments  that  establish  [what  you  choose  to  call] 
Soul  are  applicable  to  [what  we  all  call]  the  Mind. 

a.  There  is  no  other  Soul  [than  Mind] ; — nothing  else  than 
Mind  is  meant  in  the  arguments  that  establish  [the  existence  of 
what  is  called]  Soul: — such  is  the  import.  J 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 


Soul  and  Mind  not  to  be 
confounded. 

difference  of  names  [y 


Aph.  17. — Since  there  is  a knower  and 
an  instrument  of  knowledge,  it  is  merely  a 
our  calling  these  by  one  name  or  another]. 


t 31T73JT 
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a.  If  the  Mind  were  the  knower,  then  it  would  be  necessary 
to  mention  some  other  instrument  for  the  production  of  atten- 
tion, &c.,  [in  the  Mind, — whereas  the  Mind,  in  this  system,  is 
regarded  as  the  instrument  for  producing  attention  to  one  thing 
at  a time  in  the  Soul].  And  thus  it  is  fixed  that  there  is  one 
knower  and  one  instrument ; — but  to  say  “let  Mind  be  Soul," 
is  merely  a matter  of  naming.  Moreover,  there  is  this  unavoid- 
able difference  [between  Mind  and  Soul],  that  the  Mind,  as  it 
produces  attention,  is  proved  to  be  an  Atom  [ — so  that  no  more 
than  one  thing  at  one  time  can  pass  through  it  to  the  Soul]  ; 
and  the  Soul,  as  it  conduces  to  perception,  has  magnitude, 
[ — otherwise  any  perceptible  impression  on  it  were  impos- 
sible] ; — such  is  the  import.* 


b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say], — let  the  perception  of  Colour, 
&c.,  require  an  instrument  [as  the  eye,  &c.],  but  not  so  the 
[non-sensuous]  perception  of  Pleasure,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
though  other  Atoms  transcend  perception,  the  Mind  may  be 
perceptible  [with  its  impressions] ; — to  which  he  replies : — f 

ii  11 

s) 

WPTOPregj  I cRTT^T  trTfTT 
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Thit  reiterated.  Aph.  18. — And  such  an  arrangement  is  un- 
supported by  argument. 

a.  The  sort  of  arrangement,  which  you  have  alleged,  is  * un- 
supported by  argument,’  i.  e.,  it  has  no  evidence ; — because  it  is 
cumbrous  [the  argumentum  ab  inconvenienti] , and  because,  if  the 
contrary  be  asserted,  there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  differentness  of  Mindt  [from 
Soul]. 

c.  Though  Soul  have  thus  been  proved  to  be  different  from 
Body,  &c., — still,  but  for  its  being  eternal,  no  one  would  strive  as 
desirous  of  the  next  world.  Therefore  we  have  an  aphorism  to 
set  forth  the  eternity  of  the  Soul.J 


SECTION  V. 


On  the  Soul’s  having  neither  beginning  nor  end. 


8 II 


Proof  of  the  Aph.  19. — Because  joy,  fear,  and  grief,  arise 

sou  s eternity.  ^ that  is  born,  through  relation  to  his  me- 
mory of  things  previously  experienced. 


t ^ sfq  f^n  nfa- 
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a.  To  ' him  that  is  born/  i.  e.,  to  a child, — the  causes  of  joy, 
&c.,  in  this  birth,  not  even  having  as  yet  been  experienced  by 
him, — there  1 arise/  i.  e.,  there  spring  up,  joy,  &c. ; — [evidenced,  e. 
g.,  by  smiles, — and  we  conclude  that  the  child  must  have  existed 
in  previous  lives,]  because  this  can  only  be  through  relation  to 
memory  dependent  on  successively  antecedent  cases  of  conscious- 
ness. And  since  thus  the  soul — of  the  time  being — is  proved  to 
have  existed  during  successively  antecedent  times,  it  can  have 
had  no  beginning ; and  of  an  entity  that  had  no  beginning  there 
is  no  destruction ; — thus  its  eternity  is  demonstrated: — such  is 
the  import.* 

b.  How  he  ponders  a doubt.t 

WTfVg  ii  ^ o a 

A conjecture  Aph.  20. — His  [i.  e.,  the  child’s]  changes  [of 

about  infants.  coun|-enancej  say8  some  one,]  are  like  the  changes, 

of  expanding  and  closing  up  again,  in  lotuses,  &c. 

a.  The  joy,  &c.,  of  the  child,  are  inferred  from  the  expanding, 
&c.,  of  his  countenance ; and  this  [ — viz.,  that  the  inference 
should  be  altogether  demonstrative,]  is  impossible,  because  this 
[expansion,  &c.,]  occurs  just  through  the  force  of  some  peculiar 


* ^nro^rrTO 
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unseen  [influence],  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  expansion,  &c.,  of 
lotuses,  and  the  like : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.f 

f^nrrww  n * \ ti 

Infants  are  not  Aph.  21. — Nay,  because  the  changes  in  things 
that  consist  [barely]  of  the  five  [elements],  are 
caused  by  heat,  cold,  rain,  and  season. 


a.  What  was  alleged  [in  §20]  is  not  proper ; because  those 
changes  which  take  place  ( in  things  that  consist  of  the  five,’  i.  e., 
in  things  that  are  made  up  of  [nothing  besides]  the  five  elements, 
as  lotuses  and  the  like,  are  caused  by  warm  weather,  &c : — but 
the  expansions  of  the  face,  &c.,  of  men,  &c.,  are  caused  by  joy, 
&c. ; — so  that  there  is  no  similarity  [between  the  two  cases]  : — 
such  is  the  import.  J 


b.  He  states  another  argument  for  the  eternity  of  soul.§ 


11 
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italWTWrreiKUH  II  ^ ^ II 

Another  argument  for  Aph.  22. — Because  of  the  desire  for  milk 
the  eternity  of  Soul.  c&nae^j  by  the  practice  of  eating  it,  in  one 

that  has  [been  born  after  having]  died. 

a.  * After  having  died/  i.  e.  of  one  who,  having  died,  has  just 
been  born,  the  desire  for  milk  is,  in  short,  produced  by  the  practice 
of  eating  it ; — for  the  child  applies  itself  to  drinking  the  breast 
through  the  remembrance  of  there  being  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  desire, — this  [remembrance]  being  dependent  on  the  impress 
sion  awakened  by  the  soul's  deserts,  [and  the  impression  being] 
generated  by  the  knowledge,  pertaining  to  eating  in  a previous 
life,  of  there  being  [e.  g.,  in  the  breast]  the  means  of  supplying 
the  thing  desired.  Therefore  it  [the  soul]  is  eternal  :*  [because 
the  same  consideration  which  convinces  us  that  the  soul  existed 
at  least  once  before  the  present  life,  proves  equally  that  it  existed 
at  least  once  before  that  antecedent  life, — and  so  on  without 
end]. 


b.  He  ponders  a doubt.f 


Another  conjecture  about  Aph.  23. — Like  the  approach  of  the 
infants.  iron  to  the  loadstone  [suggests  some  one,] 

is  the  approach  of  him,  [i.  e.,  of  the  new-born  child  to  the 
breast]. 
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a.  As  the  iron,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  loadstone,  goes  towards 
the  loadstone,  exactly  so  does  the  child  also  go  towards  the 
breast ; — but  this  is  no  gesture  resulting  from  an  effort  [of  voli- 
tion] dependent  on  the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  means  of  at- 
taining what  is  wished  : — such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 


5T UI^TRIrT  B * V B 


Difference  between  an  infant 
and  a piece  of  iron. 


Aph.  24. — Nay,  for  there  is  no  [vo- 
luntary] effort  in  the  other. 


a.  For  there  is  no  effort  * in  the  other,'  i.  e.,  in  the  iron.  For 
voluntary  effort  « inferred  from  gestures  [obviously  directed  to- 
wards some  desirable  end],  but  the  token  [from  which  we  may 
infer  voluntary  effort]  is  not  mere  motion : — therefore  there  is  no 
undue  extension  [of  the  argument,  from  the  case  of  the  child  to 
the  case  of  the  iron] : — such  is  the  import.^ 


b.  He  states  another  argument.  § 

B * ^ N 

Another  argument  for  the  Aph.  25. — Because  we  see  nothing 

eternity  of  the  soul.  . , . 

born  devoid  of  desire. 


*rft3OTW(TPS5T^T- 
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a.  One  'devoid  of  desire/  i.  e.,  in  short  empty  of  desires, 
does  not  arise, — but  on  the  contrary  [every  creature  that  is  bom 
is]  possessed  of  desires ; and  therefore  the  reason  [for  the  desire 
exhibited,]  is  remembrance  dependent  on  the  knowledge,  belong* 
ing  to  a previous  life,  of  the  power  of  supplying  the  desire  ; — so, 
a little  way  back,  the  desire  of  milk  was  instanced,  but  now  it  is 
desire  simply  [that  is  spoken  of — ],  common  to  the  inclination 
for  eating  grain,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  birds,  &c. ; so  that  this  is  not 
an  instance  of  tautology.* 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt.f* 


A conjecture  respecting  the  Aph.  26. — It  arises  [says  some  one,] 
*oul'  just  as  a thing  with  qualities  arises. 

a.  As  a ' thing/  i.  e.,  a jar,  or  the  like,  ' with  qualities/  i.  e., 
distinguished  by  colour,  &c., — as  ajar,  or  the  like,  is  just  of  itself 
coloured,  &c.,  — just  so  the  soul  also,  of  itself,  is  possessed  of 
desires ; so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  thy  arguments  [to  prove 
how  it  comes  to  be  possessed  of  desires]  : — such  is  the  import.  $ 
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b.  He  clears  up  this.* 

si  i^r^r^D  *tfh.  Q ^ g 

How  desires  arise  Aph.  27. — Not  so,  because  desire,  fipc.,  are 

in  the  soul.  caused  by  judgment. 

a.  ‘Judgment,’  i.  e.,  knowledge ; — in  short,  the  knowledge  that 
something  can  effect  what  is  desired.  For  desire,  &c.,  are  caused 
by  this.t  [ — and  knowledge,  in  a new-born  child,  implies  its  ac- 
quisition in  a previous  life]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  [soul’s]  want  of  a beginning 
and  of  an  end.]; 

c.  The  examination  of  Body  having  presented  itself  in  its  turn, 
some  say  that  the  Body,  of  men.  See.,  is  composed  of  the  five 
Elements.  In  regard  to  that,  here  is  an  aphorism  conveying  our 
tenet.§ 


SECTION  VI. 

The  body  considered. 

HTf*hr  il  ^ H 

s) 

The  body  proved  to  Aph.  28. — It  [the  Body]  is  earthy,  because 

be  of  earth.  the  special  qualities  [of  earth]  are  found  [in 

the  Body]. 

* b 
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a.  The  Body,  of  men  and  others,  is  ‘ earthy/  i.  e.,  has  Earth 
as  its  substantial  cause,  because  there  are  found  in  it  the  * special 
qualities,’  as  Smell,  Black  and  other  colour,  Hardness,  &c.* 

b.  Here  is  a set  of  three  aphorisms,  to  set  forth  another  view.f 

MM 

sj 

T^«r.  XJT3^- 

c\ 

MM 

Various  opinions  about  Aph.  29.— It  is  earthy,  watery,  and 

the  Body.  or  , 

fiery,  [says  some  one,J  because  the  qualities 

of  these  are  found  [in  the  body]. 

Aph.  30. — It  consists  of  four  of  the  elements,  [i.  e.,  of  air,  in 
addition  to  the  preceding  three,]  because  [says  another,]  we  find 
[in  it]  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Aph.  31.— It  consists  of  all  the  five  elements,  [says  another,] 
because  there  is  smell  [which  belongs  to  earth],  moisture  [which 
belongs  to  water],  digestive  warmth  [which  belongs  to  fire], 
breathing  [which  belongs  to  air],  and  the  furnishing  of  room, 
[which  belongs  to  space,  or  Ether], 

a.  These  opinions,  as  being  contemptible,  are  not  [honoured 
by  being]  refuted  by  the  author  of  the  aphorisms.^ 

t fwft  n 
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b.  He  states  another  argument  for  its  consisting  of  earth.* 

wftqunQLZTi^f  M * I 

According  to  scripture  the  Aph.  32. — And  [the  body  consists  of 

body  is  of  earth.  earth,]  because  scripture  is  the  authority. 

o.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  Body.t 

b.  Now  Sense  is  to  be  examined.  In  regard  to  this,  in  order 
to  examine  what  is  stated  in  the  aphorism  of  the  definition  [B.  I, 
§12],  that  the  senses  are  formed  of  the  Elements,  he  mention* 
a doubt.J 


SECTION  VII. 

The  examination  or  the  senses. 

Question  as  to  what  is  to  Aph.  33. — There  is  a doubt  [as  to 
he  called  the  sense.  what  is  to  get  the  name  of  the  Sense], 

because,  when  there  is  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  there  is  the  percep- 
tion [of  the  object],  and  because  there  is  the  perception  separate- 
ly [from  the  pupil  of  the  eye]. 

a.  When  there  is  the  * pupil,’  i.  e.,  the  ball  of  the  eye,  since  a 
jar,  &c.,  is  perceived,  the  eye-ball  is  the  sense, — says  the  Bauddha. 
Others  say  that  they  [the  senses]  are  other  than  the  eye-ball,  be- 
cause * there  is  perception,’  i.  e.,  because  perception  is  produced, 

* qifghre  0 
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‘ separately1/ — i.  e.,  [the  sense, — but  certainly  not  the  eye-  ball, — ] 
having  reached  [or  come  into  contact  with]  the  object.  In  regard 
to  this  point  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  senses  be  other  than 
the  eye-balls  [&c.]  or  not.  The  Naiydyikas,  &c.,  hold  that  they 
are  other  than  the  eye-balls  [&c.].  In  regard  to  this  point,  also, 
the  Sdnkhyas  [ — see  Tattwa-Samasa,  §54 — ] hold  that  they  con- 
sist not  of  the  Elements,  but  of  Consciousness  ( ahankara ) : and 
others  that  they  consist  of  the  Elements.* 

b.  In  regard  to  this,  combating  the  Bauddha  opinion  by 
means  of  the  Sankhya  opinion,  he  says.f — 


^^ITWrT  B ^ « 8 

How  (he  eye-ball  is  Aph.  34. — By  reason  of  the  apprehension 

*°*  ***  ******  of  the  great  and  the  small. 


a.  The  eye-ball  is  not  the  sense,  for  then  it  [ — viz.,  the  cha- 
racter of  a sense — ] would  unduly  extend  to  the  [impossible]  case 
of  something  that  acts  where  it  is  not  present.  And  thus  [what 
some  say,  viz.,]  “ we  must  say  that  it  [the  sense]  is  something 
other  than  the  eye-ball,  and  formed  of  some  Element,” — that  also 
is  incongruous,— because,  by  the  eye,  what  has  little  bulk  and 
what  has  great  bulk  is  apprehended,  and  what  is  large  cannot  be 
embraced  by  what  is  small  [like  the  eye  itself,  or  like  the  visual 
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ray  which  some  allege  as  the  sense  of  sight],  nor,  without  being 
embraced  [in  its  full  extent,]  can  any  thing  be  apprehended ; 
therefore  [concludes  the  Sankhya,]  the  Senses,  not  consisting  of 
the  Elements,  consist  of  Consciousness.* 

b.  He  refutes  the  S&nkhya.f 

II  ^ ^ II 

The  Nyiya  theory  Aph.  35. — It  is  by  the  contact  of  the  ray 

of  iswn.  aU(l  the  object  that  it  is  apprehended. 


a.  The  [visual]  * ray*  is  light  contained  in  the  eye-ball.  From 
the  peculiar  ‘contact/  i.  e.,  a kind  of  conjunction,  which  takes 
place  between  this  light  and  the  ‘object/  as  a jar,  or  the  like,  the 
apprehension  of  the  great  and  of  the  small  is  produced.  We  see 
that  the  power  of  manifesting  both  what  is  great  and  what  is 
small  belongs  to  something  formed  of  the  Elements,  as  a lamp, 
or  the  like ; but  if  it  [the  sense]  were  not  formed  of  the  Elements 
[it  would  not  be  obstructed  by  the  Elements,  and]  we  should 
perceive  all  things,  whether  placed  in  front  or  behind.  J 
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b.  The  Bauddha  suspects  that  this  luminous  organ  of  vision  is 
disproved  by  its  not  being  perceived.* 


n ^ f a 


The  theory  questioned. 


Aph.  36. — This  is  not  the  cause,  [says 
the  Bauddha,]  because  we  perceive  no  such 
thing. 


o.  Contact  of  a ray  with  the  object  is  not  the  cause  [of  vision], 
because  we  perceive  no  ray  in  addition  to  the  eye-ball,  f 

b.  He  clears  up  this.J 

wrrc  M * B 

Repl  t this  ^ph,  37. — That  we  do  not  apprehend  it  per- 
ceptively, is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  what 
we  infer. 


a.  That  is  to  say,  our  not  apprehending  it  perceptively  does 
not  ascertain  the  non-existence  of  what  we  infer  from  such  a 
consideration  as  this,  that  the  perception  of  Colour  implies  some 
instrument^  [by  which  the  eye  establishes  a communication  with 
the  object]. 

* Stc;  i 
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b.  How  then  is  it  [the  visual  ray]  not  perceived  ? To  this  he 
replies.* 


Conditions  of  visibility. 
of  its  qualities. 


Aph.  38. — And  perception  depends  up- 
on the  sort  of  character  of  the  subject  and 


a.  By  the  sort  of  character  of  the  subject  is  meant  magnitude, 
&c. ; the  sort  of  character  of  the  quality  is  obviousness  : — since 
perception  is  dependent  on  this,  there  is  no  rule  that  a substance, 
simply  as  such,  shall  be  perceived.  That  in  which  there  is  obvi- 
ous colour,  and  magnitude,  &c.,  is  perceived ; — from  the  absence 
thereof,  the  organ  of  sight,  &c.,  are  not  perceived.f 


b.  Whence  is  there  really  not  obvious  colour  in  the  organ  of 
sight.  Sic.  ? With  reference  to  this  doubt  the  Bhashya  says. — £ 

qwww*  n ^ n 

C\  s)  A 

, Aph  39. — And  the  arrangement  of  the 

No  need  that  the  senses  . . 

should  have  been  visible,  senses,  occasioned  by  [man  s]  works,  is  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  man. 

a.  The  ' arrangement/  i.  e.,  the  peculiar  structure,  of  the  senses, 
dependent  on  certain  deserts  [in  the  person  who  is  perfectly  or 
imperfectly  furnished  with  them],  is  a means  of  enjoyment  [and 

♦ ^ nfs  hv ^ ti 
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not  an  object  of  observation].  Some  say  that  this  is  really  an 
aphorism,*  [while  others  hold  that  it  is  a clause  of  the  Bhdahya}. 

b.  He  state 8 an  instance  of  [even]  a large  coloured  object's 
being  imperceptible.f 

i h *n  i ^<>i 

O v) 

Not  wonderful  that  the  organ  of  . Apk'  4°  ~ Xt  « “Ot  perceived, 
vision  should  be  imperceptible.  just  as  the  light  of  a firebrand  at 

mid-day  is  not  perceived. 

a.  As  the  light  of  a large  firebrand,  [though]  possessing  colour, 
by  being  overpowered  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  not  perceived  at 
midday,  [much  more]  the  organ  of  vision  also,  since  it  is  not 
possessed  of  obvious  colour,  may  not  be  perceived  : — such  is  the 
import.^ 

b.  But  then,  that  way,  [some  one  may  say,]  a jar,  or  the  like, 
also  may  have  a ray,  which,  again,  is  not  perceived  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  overpowered  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  To  this 
he  replies. § — 

a H \ d 
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Aph.  41. — Nay,  because  even  m the 

An  objection  to  the  visual  . ...  , rc,  ...  , 

ray  disposed  of.  night  this  is  not  perceived.  [See  §44.J 

a.  After  ‘ nay/  supply  “ [nor]  is  there  any  ray  in  a jar,  or  the 
like/'* 

b.  But  then  what  is  the  proof  of  this,  that  it  is  from  its  want 
of  obvious  colour  that  the  organ  of  vision  is  not  perceived,  and 
not  from  its  being  overpowered — [like  the  firebrand  at  §40]? 
To  this  doubt  of  some  indifferent  person  he  replies. — t 

o a ^ o 

"O 

Invisibility  of  the  Aph.  42. — It  is  not  perceived  in  conse- 

r isual  ray  whence.  . . . , , . 

quence  of  its  unobviousness,  because  an  object 

is  perceived  through  the  aid  of  external  light. 

a.  In  consequence  of  * unobviousness,’  i.  e.,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-possession  of  obvious  colour,  the  organ  of  vision  is  not 
perceived  : — why  ? — because  an  object  is  perceived  ‘ through  the 
aid  of  external  light,’  i.  e..  with  the  aid  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  the  like.  If  it  possessed  obvious  colour,  it  would  need  no 
external  light,  [being  itself  of  the  nature  of  light ;]  and  if  it  were 
overpowered,  then  even  therewith  there  would  be  no  perception 
produced,  because  what  is  overpowered  can  effect  nothing  : — such 
is  the  import.  J 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say] , it  is  not  the  organ  of  sight, 
but  the  colour  thereof,  that  is  overpowered, — and  there  is  no 

* ^7 to  Tfarftfa  tN:  o 
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proof  that  it  is  this  [colour]  that  generates  perception.  Moreover, 
this  itself  is  not  perceived,  through  its  being  overpowered,  and 
there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  perception  of  other  things’ 
taking  place : — to  which  doubt  he  replies.* — 

^fH^^T^Tfw^TrTJ  it  $ 0 

Only  the  manifest  Aph.  43. — And  [it  is  not  through  its  being 

can  become  hidden.  , ~ ' ° 

overpowered  that  tbe  organ  of  sight  is  not 

perceived,]  because  there  is  overpowering  [only]  where  there  is 

[ — in  the  absence  of  the  overpowering  cause — ] manifestation. 

a.  Where,  of  colour,  there  is  ‘ manifestation,’  i.  e.,  percep- 
tion,— obviousness,  in  short.  For,  where  something  that  possesses 
obvious  colour  is  not  perceived,  we  conjecture  that  it  is  over- 
powered; but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.f 

b.  He  states  another  proof  of  [there  being  such]  an  organ  of 
sight.* 

0 h it  0 


The  visual  ray 
where  discernible. 


Aph.  44. — And  because  we  see  the  [visual] 
ray  of  nocturnal  animals. 


a.  Of  ‘ nocturnal  animals,’  cats,  and  the  like,  since  we  see  the 
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ray  in  the  eye-ball, — by  this  example  we  infer  the  ray  in  the 
case  of  others  also  j such  is  the  import : — otherwise,  in  the  dark, 
this  could  not  be  seen : — such  is  the  heart*  [or  force  of  the 
argument]. 

b.  He  ponders  the  doubt  whether  the  [supposed]  organ  of  sight 
must  not  act  where  it  is  not  present.} 

irerah  ii  ^ ii 

Whether  the  sight  appre-  Aph.  45. — There  is  apprehension 

bends  what  it  cannot  reach.  ^ one_,  of  what  j,  not 

reached  [by  the  supposed  visual  organ],  because  we  perceive  that 
which  is  divided  from  us  by  glass,  talc,  a film,  or  crystal. 

«.  He  clears  up  this.}: 

u « f n 

Sight  is  interrupted  Aph.  46.— This  is  no  objection  [to  our 

by  opaque  bodies.  theory  of  vision] , because  we  do  not  perceive 

what  is  divided  from  us  by  a wall. 

a.  The  luminous  nature  [of  the  organ  of  vision]  is  established 
by  the  example  of  the  lamp,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  what  is  divid- 
ed from  us  by  glass,  and  the  like.  But  then  how  should  it  not 
be  something  that  acts  where  it  is  not  ?— To  this  he  replies  • by  a 
wall/  &c.  You  cannot  disprove  the  alleged  luminous  nature  [of 
the  visual  organ,]  by  arguing  that  it  consists  of  the  eye-ball,  be- 

t qqtqsh’tfo*  « 
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cause  it  does  not  perceive  what  is  divided  off  by  a wall,*  [ — and 
neither  does  a lamp  reveal  this, — though  the  lamp  be  unques- 
tionably luminous]. 

b.  But  then,  as  it  cannot  be  in  contact  with  what  is  divided 
from  it  by  a wall,  so  also  [neither  can  it  be  in  contact]  with  what 
is  divided  from  it  by  a glass ; — so  how  can  it  be  said  [in  the  lat- 
ter case]  to  be  acting  upon  what  it  has  reached?  In  regard  to 
this  doubt  he  says.f — 

0 a 0 

Aph.  47. — Contact  takes  place  because 

Sight  not  interrupted  by  ... 

transparent  bodies.  there  is  no  obstruction. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  contact  does  take  place,  because,  by  the 
glass,  or  the  like,  which  is  a clear  substance,  there  is  no  * obstruc- 
tion/ i.  e.,  no  hindrance.^ 

b.  He  states  an  example  of  this.§ 
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The  sun’s  rays  where  Aph.  48. — Because  a ray  of  the  sun  is 

uninterrupted.  not  prevented  from  reaching  something  that 

is  to  be  burned,  though  crystal  be  interposed. 

a.  ‘ Something  that  is  to  be  burned’  stands  further  for  any- 
thing in  general.  But  others  say  that  this  refers  to  the  non  pre- 
vention of  fire,  &C-,  from  reaching  the  bowl-shaped  half,  which  is 
to  be  baked,  of  a jar,  or  the  like*  [even  through  opaque  sub- 
stances] . 

b.  Some  one  objects.f — 

Aph.  49. — Nay  [says  some  one,] — because  the 
An  objection,  property  of  the  one  presents  itself  in  the  other. 

a.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  there  is  no  prevention ; because 
in  the  one,  i.  e.,  in  the  crystal,  or  the  like,  there  presents  itself 
the  property,  viz,  prevention  * which  is  that  of  the  other,  i.  e., 
of  the  wall,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  crystal,  and  the  like,  must  ob- 
struct just  as  a wall  does.J 

b.  He  clears  up  this.  § 
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Aph.  50. — The  perception  thereof  is  as 

Reply  to  the  objection.  , , . _ , . 

the  perception  of  a form,  in  a mirror,  or  in 

water,  through  the  possession  of  the  nature  of  clearness. 

a.  In  a mirror,  and  in  water,  ‘ through  the  possession  of  the 
nature  of  clearness,’  i.  e.,  through  the  being  possessed  of  a clear 
nature,  the  form  of  the  face,  or  the  like,  is  perceived, — but  not 
in  a wall,  or  the  like ; — in  like  manner,  what  has  crystal,  or  the 
like,  interposed,  is  perceived ; but  not  what  has  a wall,  or  the 
like,  interposed ; — and  there  is  no  fault  to  find  here,  because  it 
is  from  the  nature  of  things.  By  this  we  debar  the  objection, 
that,  as  fire,  &c.,  is  not  stopped  by  a jar,  or  the  like,  the  sight 
also  ought  not  to  be  stopped  [by  the  same] ; because,  though  a 
thing  may  not  stop  fire  [or  heat],  it  is  [by  the  nature  of  things,] 
possible  it  may  intercept  it  [sight,]  as  it  does  the  light  of  a lamp, 
br  the  like  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  What  proof  is  there  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the' 
organ  of  vision  is  such  [as  has  been  here  set  forth]  ? To  this 
he  replies.f — 

5€Rf*TrfT*TT  ft  II  I! 

vj  sj 

HypotKeset  niutt  accommt*  Aph.  51.— For  neither  injunctions 

date  themselves  to  facts.  ......  . . _ 

nor  prohibitions  can  be  imposed  on  ob- 
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served  facts,  or  on  inferences  [legitimately  derived  from  rightly 
observed  facts]. 

a.  * For/  i.  e.,  because : — of  things  seen  and  inferred, — or  the 
meaning  is — of  things  inferred  from  what  has  been  seen  : — in 
the  case  of  these,  the  injunction  “ It  shall  be  thus,”  or  the  prot- 
hibition  “ It  shall  not  be  thus,”  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; — for 
conjecture  must  defer  to  facts  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  the  senses. -f 

c.  The  expressions  [as  at  §1]  “through  both  Sight  and 
Touch,”  &c.,  are  to  the  purpose,  if  the  senses  be  several ; so,  to 
supply  a basis  for  this,  the  plurality  of  the  senses  has  to  be  ex- 
amined : — in  regard  to  this  he  states  a doubt.J 


SECTION  VIII. 

That  tuere  are  more  Senses  than  one. 

wr.  ii  ^ « 

Whether  the  tenses  be  Aph.  52. — Since  there  is  plurality  where 
more  than  one.  , , 

there  is  a diversity  of  place,  and  since  what 
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is  made  up  of  parts  has  several  places,  there  is  a doubt,  [suggests 
some  one,  whether  Sense  be  one  or  many]. 


a.  ‘ Where  there  is  a diversity  of  place,*  i.  e.,  where  there  are 
different  places,  as  in  the  case  of  jars,  webs,  &c.,  since  we  ob- 
serve a plurality ; and  since  we  see  the  unity  of  a whole  which 
consists  of  many  parts ; there  is  a doubt  whether  plurality  be- 
longs to  the  senses,  or  unity.* 

4.  An  aphorism  conveying  a prim&  facie  view.f 

0 ^ ^ 0 

Whether  all  the  senses  be  Aph.  53. — The  Touch, — because  no- 
vodifications  of  Touch.  abgent_ 


a.  Let  the  Touch  be  the  sole  sense ; ‘ because  nowhere  absent,* 
i.  e.,  because  of  its  really  existing  in  all  the  situations  of  the 
senses.}  [Compare  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton’s  allusion,  Reid’s  Works 
p.  104,  to  the  shrewd  conjecture  of  Democritus,  that  all  the 
senses  are  only  modifications  of  touch.] 


b.  He  rcplies.§ 
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Aph.  54. — Not  so,  because  objects  are 
H'Ay  they  cannot  be  so.  , ...  , , 

not  apprehended  simultaneously. 

a.  Since  ‘ objects,*  i.  e..  Odours,  Colours,  &c.,  are  not  appre- 
hended ‘ simultaneously,*  i.  e.,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
Touch  is  not  the  sole  organ  of  sense ; otherwise,  since  it  per- 
vades [the  whole  body],  at  the  time  of  visual  perception,  or  the 
like,  there  must  also  be  olfactory,  &c. : such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  states  the  diversity  of  their  effects  as  a proof  of  the 
plurality  of  the  senses.f 

FT  II  HA  « 

Aph.  55. — Since  the  objects  of  the  senses 

The  senses  must  be  Jive. 

are  five. 

a.  Since  the  * objects  of  the  senses,’  i.  e..  Colour,  &c.,  which 
are  apprehended  by  the  senses,  * are  five,’  i.  c.,  are  of  five  sorts. 
For  Colour,  &c.,  are  heterogeneous,  because  they  are  apprehend- 
ed only  by  the  senses,  sight,  &c.,  severally  ; and  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  but  one  sense : — 
and  we  should  find  blind  men,  &c.,  [were  that  the  case — ] ap- 
prehending Colour,  &c. : — such  is  the  import.]; 
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b.  He  ponders  a doubt.* 

n II 

Aph.  56. — Not  so.  [says  some  one,]  be* 

Thu  View  questioned.  ■ . L , . J 

cause  their  objects  are  multitudinous. 

a.  The  division  of  the  senses  [into  five],  on  the'ground  that  the 
objects  of  the  senses  are  five,  is  not  proper ; because,  since  the 
' objects’  of  the  senses,  viz.,  blue,  yellow,  &c.,  are  multitudinous, 
we  should  find  [ — according  to  your  argument — ] that  the  senses 
are  many  moref  [than  five], 

b.  He  clears  up  this.J 

m , Aph.  57. — This  is  no  objection,  because 

The  objection  removed.  _ , „ . , 

Odours,  &c.,  are  never  without  the  nature 

of  Odour,  &c. 

a.  The  aforesaid  objection  will  not  do,  because  ' Odour,  &c.,’ 
i.  e.,  fragrance,  &c.,  are  'never  without  the  nature  of  Odour, 
&c.,’  i.  e.,  they  always  have  the  nature  of  Odour,  &c.  And  so, 
what  we  mean  [ — when  we  talk,  e.  g.,  of  what  constitutes  the 
sense  of  Smell — ] is  the  ' fact  of  its  being  an  apprehender,  with 
distinctive  reference  to  what  separates  it  [from  the  other  senses, 
viz.],  the  general  nature  of  Odour, — but  not  its  being  an  appre- 
hender with  distinctive  reference  to  subordinate  natures  [ — such 
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as  the  smell  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing]  :*  such  is  the  im- 
port.* 

b.  He  ponders  the  doubt  that,  if  things  fragrant,  &c.,  be  one, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  in  common,  e.  g.,  the  nature  of 
Odour,  then,  since  Odours,  and  Flavours,  &c.,  also  are  one,  in 
respect  of  their  having  in  common  the  nature  qf  Objects,  there 
must  be  only  one  sense.f 


Aph.  58. — Since  the  character  of  Object  is 

Further  objection. 

never  absent  [from  the  objects  of  sensej,  one- 
ness [of  the  senses,  suggests  some  one,  should  follow] . 

a.  * Since  the  character  of  Object  is  never  absent,’  i.  e.  since 
there  is  unity  [in  all  the  multitude  of  things  perceived],  in  as  far 
as  they  are  [all  alike]  objects.  J 


b.  He  replies.  § — 
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tie  r I'es  Aph.  59. — Not  so,  because,  of  the  characters  of 

knowledge,  the  provinces,  the  procedures,  the  forms, 
and  the  genera,  there  is  severally  a five-fold  nature. 

a.  The  senses  are  not  one.  He  states  his  reason,  saying  ‘ of 
understanding,’  &c.  Since  visibility,  and  the  rest,  which  are  the' 
* characters’  of  knowledge,  visual  or  otherwise,  are  of  five  descrip- 
tions,— the  instruments  appropriated  thereto  are  five.  In  like 
manner,  their  ‘provinces,’  i.  e.,  the  object,  Colour,  &c.,  because 
thfa  is  of  five  sorts.  ‘ Procedure’  is  a going  to  a distance,  &c. 
This  is  with  reference  to  the  Sight.  Or  * procedure’  is  a way ; 
and  so  it  means,  because  of  the  five-fold  character  of  their  ways/ 
because  they  differ  in  their  ways, — for  the  Sight  apprehends  alter 
having  gone  [to  the  object],  the  Touch  [apprehends]  in  associa- 
tion with  the  body,  the  Hearing  in  association  with  the  ear,  and 
so  on.  ‘ Form’  is  some  peculiar  collocation,  e.  g.,  of  the  eye-balls. 
‘ Genus’  means  the  nature  of  Earth,  &c.,  [the  Smell  being  held  to 
be  earthy,  the  Taste  watery,  &c.,]  but,  really,  Genus  here  means 
habit,  [and  not  that  which — see  Bhasha-parichchheda  §vi.,  c, — 
would  exclude  Ether,]  so  that  the  nature  of  Hearing  [ — the 
hearing  being  said  to  be  ethereal — ] is  included.* 
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b.  He  states  a proof  that  the  Smell  &c.,  are  really  of  the  nature 
of  Earth,  &c.* 

q II  i o o 

Why  Small  is  held  Aph.  60. — Since  they  apprehend  the  pecu- 
to  be  Earthy,  Ac.  , , , 

liar  qualities  of  the  Elements,  they  are  of  the 

same  nature,  [severally,  as  the  Elements  to  which  these  qualities 

are  peculiar]. 

a.  * Of  the  Elements,’  i.  e.,  of  Earth,  &c.,  which  are  the  * pe- 
culiar qualities,’  i.  e.,  Odour,  &c. ; — since  they  apprehend  these. 
The  import  is,  that  they  are  proved  to  have  the  nature  of  Earth, 
&c.,  by  such  examples  as  butter’s  bringing  out  the  odour  of 
saffronf  [to  which  it  is  akin  in  respect  of  its  earthy  constitution ; 
and  so  the  Smell,  which  brings  out  the  odours  of  things,  must  be 
earthy  also.  Compare  the  lines  of  Empedocles,  quoted  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson  at  p.  122  of  his  S&nkhya-k&rika], 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  plurality  of  the  senses.J 

c.  For  the  examination  of  the  Objects  [of  sense],  whose  turn 
next  arrives,  we  have  an  aphorism  conveying  a tenct.§ 

* mnnt:  11 
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SECTION  IX. 

Examination  of  the  objects  of  the  senses. 

ii  f \ q 

The  Qualities  of  the  APh-  61.— Of  Odour,  Savour,  Colour,  Tan- 
Elements.  gibility,  and  Sound,  those  ending  with  Tan- 

gibility belong  to  Earth  ; rejecting  each  preceding  one  in  succes- 
sion, they  belong  to  Water,  Light,  and  Air ; the  last  belongs  to 
Ether. 

a.  Among  those,  as  far  a3  Tangibility,  having  left  out  succes- 
sively each  preceding  one,  are  to  be  recognised  the  qualities  of 
Water,  Light,  and  Air.  The  * last/  viz.,  Sound,  is  the  quality 
of  Ether.  And  so  those  among  which  Tangibility  is  the  last, 
belong  to  Earth ; Savour,  Colour,  and  Tangibility,  to  Water ; 
Colour  and  Tangibility  to  Light ; Tangibility  to  Air;  Sound  to 
Ether.* 

b.  Some  one  objects.t 

n f ^ y 

Aph.  62. — Not  so,  [says  some  one,]  because  the 
An  objection.  wh0le  0f  the  qualities  [of  each  alleged  Element] 
are  not  apprehended  [by  the  single  appropriate  sense]. 

* ^xrq^isr  ^ wr 
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a.  The  above-mentioned  assignment  of  qualities  is  not  proper. 
Since  all  that  are  conceived  to  be  qualities,  e.  g.,  of  Earth,  are 
not  apprehended,  e.  g.,  by  Smell,  there  is  no  such  genus  as 
earthiness,  &c.,  for  the  Savour,  &c.,  of  Earth  is  not  apprehended 
by  Smell,  [—whereas,  according  to  §60,  the  earthy  sense  is  what 
apprehends  the  earthy  Element] . The  import  is,  that  such  a 
distribution  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  external  senses 
should  apprehend  the  whole  of  the  qualities  that  are  capable  of 
belonging  to  [the  several  Elements  which  are  alleged  to  be] 
their  several  material  ;*  [ — that  only  being  entitled,  e.  g.,  to  be 
reckoned  a quality  of  the  earthy  element,  which  is  apprehended 
by  the  sense  that  is  formed  out  of  elemental  earth  ; and  so  of 
the  rest]. 

b.  And  so  what  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  Savour, 
kc.,  that  are  perceived  in  Earth,  &c.?  In  regard  to  this  he  [the 
objector,]  states  his  own  opinion. + 

n f ^ ii 

s) 

The  objection  Aph.  63. — Since  the  severally  subsequent  quali- 
pursued.  ties  [say8  the  objector,]  belong  to  those  severally 
subsequent,  just  each  to  each,  these  are  not  perceived  [by  the 
organ  of  any  preceding  one]. 

* 
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a.  ' Those  severally  subsequent/  viz.,  Water,  See, — ‘just  each 
to  each/  i.  e.,  in  their  respective  order ; — ‘ since  the  qualities 
severally  subsequent  thereto  belong/  i.  e.,  since  Savour  and  the 
other  qualities  belong ; — ‘ these  are  not  perceived/  i.  e.,  these, 
Savour,  &c.,  are  not  perceived  by  Smell,  &c. : — such  is  the 
meaning.* 

b.  Then  how  are  Savour,  &c.,  apprehended  in  Earth,  &o  1 In 
regard  to  this  he  says  :f — 

u f a n 

o 

Alleged  commixture  Aph.  64. — And  it  is  through  their  commix* 
of  the  senses.  ture  [says  some  one,]  that  there  is  the  appre- 

hension of  more  than  one,  for  the  one  is  interpenetrated  by  the 
other. 

a.  ‘ The  one/  i.  e.,  Earth,  &c  ; — ‘ by  the  other/  i.  e.,  by  Wa- 
ter, &c. ; — ‘ for/i.  e.,  because; — ‘interpenetrated/  i.  e.,  com- 
bined : — and  so  Savour,  &c.,  is  perceived  through  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sense  of  Taste  [with  that  of  Smell],  through  the 
Water  [ — the  element  of  Taste, — ] Sec.,  that  is  in  the  same  place 
with  the  Earth  [ — the  element  of  Smell, — ] &c. : — such  is  the 
import.^  [Compare  Vedanta  Sara,  No.  68.] 

* ^TTTTrKTnrt  3TR^t 
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b.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.* 

5T  TTTfiwwSi:  ^ II 

The  Nydya  view  ^p/t>  65. — Not  so,  because,  of  the  Earthy  and 
the  Watery,  there  is  immediate  knowledge. 

a.  The  aforesaid  assignment  of  the  qualities  [in  §64,]  is  not 
proper ; — why  ? — because  earthy  and  watery  substance  is  directly 
perceived,  i.  e.,  they  really  have  Colour  and  Tangibility.  Were 
they  devoid  of  Colour  and  Tangibility,  they  would  not  be  appre- 
hended by  Sight  and  Touch ; and  it  is  cumbrous  to  suppose  that 
Colour,  &c.,  is  caused,  in  some  [of  the  elements],  by  direct  con- 
nection [of  colour  with  the  element] , and,  in  others,  mediately : — 
such  is  the  import.f 

b.  If  Savour,  e.  g.,  be  a quality,  e.  g.,  of  Earth,  then  [says 
some  one,]  we  should  find  it  apprehended,  e.  g.,  by  the  [earthy 
organ,  viz.,]  Smell.  He  states  what  determines  this  point.J 

11  f f « 

Each  sense  has  its  own  Aph.  66. — In  each,  in  order,  as  the  [res- 
appropriate  object.  pective]  quality  is  intense,  it  is  principally 

characterised  by  this  or  that. 
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a.  ‘ Each  in  order/  viz..  Smell  and  the  rest  [of  the  senses] ; — 
'principally  characterised  by  Odour,  &c., — he  states  the  source  of 
this  principalness,  viz.,  ‘ as  the  quality  is  intense/  i.  e.,  as  the 
quality,  Odour,  & c.,  is  intense,  is  distinctive  of  this  or  that. 
And  so,  among  Odour  and  the  rest,  the  Smell  and  the  rest  ap- 
prehend only  their  own  distinctive  quality*  [severally]. 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say,]  since  Odour  may  predomi- 
nate in  other  things  than  Earth,  which  is  the  Sense,  and  which 
is  not  the  Sense  [in  respect  of  this  or  any  other  sense-object,  ? 
In  regard  to  this  he  says.f 

fTU^T^Ti  ^ ^ 11 

The  Senses  need  not  be  Aph.  67. — But  this  is  determined  by  the 
confounded. 

excessiveness. 

a.  ‘ By  the  excessiveness/  i.  e.,  by  its  originating,  c.  g.,  from 
Earth  that  is  not  pcculiarised  by  [any  noticeable  proportion  of] 
Water,  &c. ; — * this  is  determined/  i.  e.,  it  is  determined  whe- 
ther the  Sense  is  the  Smell,  or  the  like. J 

b.  He  states  a proof  that  the  Smell,  &c  , do  possess  the  quali- 
ty of  Odour,  &c.§ 

* xrlulf  gwfe  I rTfnWR  *T*TTfeiP*Fr  I HT- 
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II  i TT  1 

How  the  five  senses  must  Aph.  68. — Because  only  wliat  have  the 

have  the  Jive  qualities.  qualities  can  be  the  Organs  [perceptive  of 

the  qualities]. 

a.  * Because  [only]  what  have  the  qualities/  i.  e.,  what  are 
peculiarised  by  Odour,  &c.,  viz.,  the  Smell,  &c.,  * can  be  the  or- 
gans,’ i.  e.,  can  be  the  causes  of  the  perception  of  Odour,  &c. ; — 
because  we  see  the  same  thing  in  such  examples  as  butter’s 
bringing  out  the  odour  of  safl'ron,*  [ — see  §60]. 

b.  And  their  Odour,  &c.,  being  thus  established,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  perceived,  that  it  is  not  de- 
veloped, [see  §38  ;]  adverting  to  which,  he  says  :f — 

rnsur^rrwii  « 


Imperceptibly  of  the  Aph.  69. — And  because  it  is  not  appre- 
qualities  of  the  Senses.  hcnded  by  that  same. 


a.  Since  ‘ by  that,’  i.  e , by  the  Sense,  ‘ it,’  i.  e.,  the  Sense 
which  has  a quality,  is  not  apprehended,  the  undeveloped  cha- 
racter [of  the  quality]  is  conjectured.! 


o 
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b.  He  ponders  the  doubt — but  then  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
qualities  in  the  Senses  be  imperceptible.* 

5T  o >a  o u 


An  objection. 


Aph.  70. — Not  so,  because  the  quality  Sound 
is  perceived  [as  pertaining  to  the  organ  of  Hear- 
ing]- 


a.  The  aforesaid  rule  is  not  correct,  because  Sound  i»  perceived 
as  the  quality  of  the  organ  of  Hearing. f 

b.  He  clears  up  this.J 


The  reply  Aph.  71. — The  perception  of  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  the  qualities  of  substances,  one 
from  another. 

a.  In  consequence  of  the  difference  mutually  between  * the 
qualities  of  substances/  viz.,  Colour,  Sound,  See.,  there  is  per- 
ception of  Sound  [as  belonging  to  the  organ  of  Hearing],  and 
not  of  Colour  in  the  organ  of  vision,  and  the  like  : — because,  for 
simplicity,  it  is  settled  that  the  substratum  of  Sound  [viz.,  the 
Ether,]  is  but  one,  [so  that  the  organ  of  Hearing,  being  ethe- 
real, is  one  with  it :]  such  is  the  import. § 

t si  8 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  the  Objects* 
[of  the  senses] . 

c.  So  much  for  the  First  Diurnal  Portion  of  the  Third  Book, 
viz.,  the  Examination  of  the  set  of  four,  among  the  objects  of 
right  knowledge,  beginning  with  Soul.t 

d.  Now,  since  its  turn  has  arrived,  there  is  the  examination 
of  Understanding  and  Mind.  Simply  the  examination  thereof, 
in  seven  sections,  is  the  matter  of  this  Diurnal  Portion.  But 
others  say  that  the  matter  of  this  Diurnal  Portion  is  really  the 
examination  of  whatever,  being  an  object  of  right  knowledge, 
exists  within  the  Body, — an  examination  of  whatever  has  any 
relation  adapted  to  the  experience  to  which  this  is  common  that 
it  pertains  to  the  body.  But  this  is  not  right,  for  it  would  un- 
duly extend  to  an  examination  of  the  Senses  [ — which  reside  in 
the  Body,  but  which  have  been  examined,  already,  in  the  prece- 
ding Diurnal  Portion] . And,  among  these,  the  examination  of 
Understanding  fbuddhij  is  in  five  sections.  Among  these,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  section  on  the  fact  that  Understanding 
is  not  eternal.  In  order  to  set  forth  a doubt  in  regard  to  this 
point,  we  have  an  aphorism.^ 
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SECOND  DIURNAL  PORTION. 


On  the  examination  op  understanding,  and  mind. 


SECTION  X. 


On  the  non-eternity  op  knowledge. 

11  ^ a 

r^Z,lhWWled9e  Aph'  72-~ Since  »»  resembles  Action,  and 
the  Ether,  there  is  a doubt  [whether  it  be 
transitory  like  the  one,  or  eternal  like  the  other]. 

a.  * Since  it  resembles  Action  and  the  Ether/  viz.,  in  being 
intangible,  there  is  a doubt  whether  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Understanding  be  eternal, — which  amounts  to  the  question 
whether  the  word/ Understanding’  mean  something  eternal  or 
not.* 


b.  In  regard  to  this,  the  S&nkhya  establishes  the  eternity  of 
Understanding,  f 


a ss>  ^ a 


Sdnkhya  argument  for  the  eter- 
nity of  the  understanding. 


Aph.  73. — Since  objects  are  re- 
cognised. 


a.  Supply — therefore  the  Understanding  is  eternal.  The  re- 
cognition “ I who  saw  the  jar,  the  same  I do  touch  the  jar”  sup- 
poses, as  its  sphere,  some  one  thing  liable  to  modifications ; and 
the  Soul  is  not  so,  for  this,  no  subject  of  emergent  habitudes,  is 
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unalterable ; therefore  [argues  the  Sankhya,]  there  really  is  an 
understanding  which  is  liable  to  modifications ; but  its  modifica- 
tion is  [not  a production,  but]  an  affection; — for  Understanding, 
too,  is  only  revealed  or  concealed,  but  not  produced  or  destroyed.* 

b.  He  refutes  this.t 

11  n 


Its  refutation. 


Aph.  74. — This  is  no  reason,  because  it  is  in 
the  same  condition  with  what  is  to  be  proved. 


a.  The  fact  of  there  being  one  that  recognises,  is  no  reason 
[for  supposing,  in  man,  an  eternal  understanding  other  than 
Soul,]  ‘ because  this  is  in  the  same  condition  with  what  is  to  be 
proved/  i.  e.,  because  this  [alleged  reason,  like  the  question  in 
dispute,]  is  not  established  [and  admitted  by  both  parties];  for, 
in  consequence  of  such  expressions  as  “ I know,”  it  is  the  Soul 
only  that  is  regarded  as  a recogniser.  Its  " unalterableness”  ia 
merely  its  having  neither  beginning  nor  end ; but  it  is  not  pro- 
ved that  it  is  anything  else  : — such  is  the  import. 1 

b.  He  rejects  the  Sdnkhva  opinion,  that  just  from  the  under- 
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standing,  which  is  permanent,  there  issue,  like  sparks  from  fire, 
modifications,  not  different  from  the  thing  modified,  one  to  each 
object,  consisting  of  knowledge.* 


II  >8^  II 


A Sdnkhya  opinion  opposed. 


Aph.  75. — Not  so,  for  appreheusion 
[of  various  things]  is  not  simultaneous. 


a.  If  there  were  no  distinction  between  the  modification  and 
that  to  which  the  modification  belongs,  then,  since  that  which  is 
modified  is  permanent,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  modification 
also  is  permanent ; and  so  the  apprehension  of  all  things  should 
be  simultaneously ; and  this  is  not  the  case ; so  that  it  is  not  the 
case  that  there  is  no  distinction.f 


b.  Now  the  transitoriness  of  the  modifications  is  asserted  [by 
the  Sdnkhya] ; in  regard  to  which  he  says.  J 

wmfmd' i a i 
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Further  argument  Aph.  76. — And  when  there  was  not  the  re- 

agamst  the  opinion.  COgnjtjODj  we  should  find  the  destruction  [of 

the  recogniser]. 

a.  ' When  there  was  not  the  recognition/  i.  e.,  when  there  was 
the  non-existence,  the  destruction,  of  the  recognition,  there 
would  be  the  destruction  also  of  the  modified,  [if  the  modified 
and  its  modification  were  the  same ;]  therefore  the  two  are  not 
one.* 

b.  He  explains,  on  his  own  theory,  how  things  are  not  appre- 
hended simultaneously.t 

II 

Why  apprehensions  are  Aph.  77. — The  non-simultaneousness  of 
not  simultaneous.  apprehensions  is  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 

cessiveness of  modifications. 


a.  Supply  “of  the  mind.”  In  consequence  of  the  atomic  cha- 
racter of  the  mind,  as  its  conjunction  with  the  senses  is  succes- 
sive, cognitions  are  successive  \ and  so  the  Bhashya  introductory 
[to  the  aphorism,]  says  : “ The  Mind,  unextended  and  one,  com- 
bines with  all  the  senses  in  succession — when  the  conjunction 
of  the  mind  with  this  or  that  sense  takes  place,  knowledge  is 
possible.^ 
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b.  He  explains  how  knowledge  ceases  in  the  absence  of  this.* 


NS"*  o 

„ , . Aph.  78. — And  there  is  cessation  of 

How  apprehensions  cease.  . 

the  perception,  when  it  [the  Mind,]  ap- 
plies itself  to  another  object. 

a.  * Cessation  of  the  perception/  i.  e.  non-existence  of  the 
knowledge  produced  by  this  or  that  sense;  through  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  mind  with  ‘ another  object/  i.  e.,  with  another  Sense : 
— such  is  the  meaning. t 

b.  And  this  could  not  be  the  case,  on  thy  theory,  as  he 
states.J — 

*T  0 ^ H 

The  mind  not  infinitely  Aph.  79. — Nay,  because  there  could  be 
no  going  of  the  mind,  [from  one  to  another]. 

a.  On  thy  theory,  the  mind  could  not  be  conjoined  with  the 
senses  successively,  because,  as  being  all-pervading,  the  mind 
could  not  go§  [from  one  point  to  another] . 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt,  with  the  view  of  setting  forth  that, 
even  granting  that  there  were  really  no  distinction  between  the 
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modified  and  its  modification,  there  is  the  belief  of  a distinc- 
tion.* 


A iceptical  suggestion.  ......  , _ 

different,  so  is  this  fancied  to  be  different. 

a.  As,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Hibiscus  flower  and  other 
things,  a crystal,  though  one  and  the  same,  is  fancied  to  have  the 
colour  of  this  or  that,  so  the  [mental]  modification,  [says  some 
one,]  though  not  different  from  the  modified,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  contact  with  this  or  that  object,  appears  as  if  vari- 
ous.f 

b.  He  censures 


This  repelled.  Aph.  81. — Not  so,  for  there  is  no  proof. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  what  is  asserted  [in  §80,]  is  not  right,  be- 
cause there  is  no  proof  that  such  a mistake  [in  the  general  belief 
respecting  mind  and  its  operations,]  takes  place.  § 

wnirraT^i  irffmwr*  sfn  11 
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b Here  ends  the  section  on  the  non- eternity  of  understand- 
ing.* 

c.  A Buddhist,  not  tolerating  the  illustration,  [in  § 80,]  that, 
“ There  is  a mistaken  notion  of  diversity,  as  in  the  case  of  crys- 
tal,” states  his  doubt.t 


SECTION  XI. 

Disproving  the  momentary  duration  of  things. 

8 M 8 

The  sceptic  argues  from  the  Aph.  82. — That  is  no  argument, 

momentary  duration  of  things.  becaugC)  |-aayg  the  Buddhist,]  since 

individuals  are  momentary  in  duration,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
crystal  there  is  the  arising  of  another  and  another. 

a.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  " like  the  fancy  that  the  crystal 
is  different — why  ? — ‘ because,  even  in  the  case  of  the  crystal, 
there  is  the  arising  of  another  and  another,  i.  e.,  there  is  the 
arising  of  a different  and  a different  crystal.  He  states  his 
proof  of  this, — ' since  individuals,'  i.  e.,  entities, 'are  moment- 
ary 4 

b.  In  support  of  this  there  is  the  Bhashya,  “ From  beholding, 
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in  bodies,  the  course  of  increase  and  decrease — from  seeing,  in 
bodies,  from  moment  to  moment,  increase  and  decrease,  the 
diversity  [of  the  body,  at  one  moment,  from  itself  at  the  next 
moment,  is  inferred] : — for  two  magnitudes  cannot  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  mass ; — such  is  the  import.  Some  say  that  this 
[passage  of  the  Bhashya ] is  really  an  aphorism.* 


c.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.t 


Proof  of  this  needed. 


Aph.  83. — Since  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
such  absolute  rule,  we  will  acknowledge  it 
[only]  where  we  see  reason. 


a.  Since  there  is  no  proof  of  its  being  an  absolute  rule  that 
things  are  distinguished  by  an  apparatus  for  their  destruction, 
[—so  that  they  must  needs  perish  momentarily],  yet,  supposing 
it  to  be  so,  he  says — ‘ where  we  see  reason — if  there  be  a proof 
that  anything  is  distinguished  by  an  apparatus  for  its  destruc- 
tion, then  the  momentary  duration  of  that  shall  indeed  be  ac- 
knowledged,— as,  e.  g.,  the  last  sound:}:  [in  any  series,  which  is 
held  to  be  self-destructive]. 
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b.  He  states  another  argument.* 

II  * H II 


Production  and  destruction  Aph.  84. — Not  so,  because  the  causes 

of  production  and  destruction  are  appre- 
hended. 


a.  There  does  not  belong,  to  crystal,  &c.,  a momentary  dura- 
tion; because  the  causes  of  production  and  destruction  [in 
general]  have  been  ascertained  by  perception,  viz.,  addition  and 
abstraction  of  parts,  &c. ; and  in  the  case  of  the  crystal  no  cause 
of  destruction  is  discerned,  by  which  there  should  be  destruction 
of  the  previous  [crystal]  and  production  of  a subsequent  one : — 
such  is  the  import.f 


b.  Some  one  objects.}: — 


II  || 


An  inadmissible  suggestion. 


Aph.  85. — And  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  [suggests  some  one,] 
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just  as  the  production  of  curd,  where  no  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  milk  is  discerned. 

a.  ‘As  the  production  of  curd/  i.  e.,  as  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  curd  is  not  discerned  ; ‘ this  may  be  accounted  for/ 
i.  e.,  the  non-apprehension  of  a cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
previous  crystal,  and  the  non  apprehension  of  a cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a subsequent  crystal,  may  consistently  be : — such  is 
the  import.* 

b.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.t 

fwm  u^irniT’nrerfaf : » * f n 

Aph.  86. — This  is  not  unapprehended,  because 

Its  rejection.  . . 

it  is  apprehended  inferentially. 

a.  And  since  the  destruction  of  the  milk  [that  went  to  the 
making]  of  the  curd  is  demonstrated  by  perception,  a cause  of 
this  [destruction]  is  conjectured ; but  not  in  this  way  are  de- 
struction and  production  of  the  crystal  apprehended,  so  as  that 
any  cause  thereof  need  be  conjectured.]: 

b.  In  regard  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  he  cites  an  objection  of 
the  Sdnkhya.§ 

* Hfirofrr. 
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■CTvS  0 


The  Sdnkhya  doctnne  A ph.  87. — Not  so  [says  the  Sankhya], 

of  transformation.  ■ , . 

because  there  is  a transformation,  a mani- 
festation of  other  qualities,  in  the  case  of  the  milk. 


a.  There  is  not  a destruction  of  the  milk  and  a production  of 
curd,  but  there  is  a ‘ transformation’  of  the  milk ; — the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘ transformation’  is  ' manifestation  of  other  qualities.’ 
The  meauiug  is,  that  there  is  a disappearance  of  the  previous 
flavour  of  the  still  existent  milk  through  the  manifestation  of  au- 
othcr  quality,  in  the  shape  of  an  acid  flavour.* 

b.  The  author  of  the  aphorisms  rejects  this.f 


The  Nydj/a  view  on  this  point. 


Aph.  88. — The  seeing  arise,  from 
a different  arrangement,  a different 
substance,  is  an  argument  for  the  surcease  of  the  previous 
one. 


a.  From  * a different  arrangement,’  i.  e.,  from  a different  com- 
position ; the  destruction  of  the  previous  combination  of  parts,  and 
the  production  of  another  substance,  is  recognised ; such  is  the 
import.  J 
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b.  Ia  order  to  mention  another  fault  [in  the  argument  at  §85], 
there  is  an  aphorism  of  the  author.* 

WiftfeniraFKniFni 11  ^ n 

o 

Aph.  8d. — Since  in  some  cases  the 
An  erroneous  mew  objected  to.  . . 

cause  of  destruction  is  not  perceived. 

a.  [For  this  reason,]  and  because  in  some  cases  [see  §84]  it  is 
perceived,  this  [viz.,  the  illustration  made  use  of  at  §85]  is  ambi- 
guous : — it  is  not  proper,  on  the  strength  of  the  example  of  milk 
and  curd,  to  say  that  destruction  and  production  have  no  causes, 
— because  this  is  invalidated  by  our  perceiving  the  presence  of  a 
cause  thereof  in  the  case  of  a jar,  or  the  like.  In  reality,  since 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  milk  is  the  contact  of  a sour  sub- 
stance, and  since  curd  originates  from  the  sour-tasted  particles 
[thence  resulting],  the  destruction  of  milk  and  the  generation  of 
curd  are  not  without  a cause,  t 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  regarding  momentary  destruction^ 
[and  reproduction  of  things] . 

c.  Although  the  fact  that  understanding  is  a quality  of  Soul 
was  pretty  well  established  by  the  examination  of  Soul  [at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Book],  yet,  in  order  to  set  this 
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forth  explicitly,  we  have  a section  on  Understanding’s  being  a 
quality  of  Soul.  And  here  a primsi  facie  view  presenting  itself, 
viz.,  since  it  [understanding]  depends  on  the  conjunction  of  a 
sense  with  its  object,  suppose  that  it  is  just  located  in  the  sense, 
&c.,  as  Sound,  which  depends  on  the  conjunction  of  the  musical 
instrument  and  the  Ether,  is  lodged  in  the  Ether ; — we  have  an 
aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.* 


SECTION  XII. 


HOW  KNOWLEDGE  IS  A QUALITY  OF  SoUL. 
t *N  <-  *\ 


II  C o I 


Knowledge  not  a Aph.  90. — It  [knowledge]  belongs  neither  to 
quality  of  Sense.  gense  nor  the  Object,  because,  even  on 

the  destruction  thereof,  knowledge  abides. 

a.  Understanding  is  not  a quality  of  the  Sense  nor  of  the 
Object,  because,  even  when  that  perishes,  knowledge,  i.  e.,  me- 
mory, abides,  i.  e.,  exists : — for  memory  is  impossible  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one  who  was  [previously]  cognizant  [of  the  thing 
remembered],  for  this  would  be  beyond  the  rule  [that  he  only 
who  has  experienced  can  remember]  ; — such  is  the  import,  t- 
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b.  He  denies  that  it  [knowledge]  is  a quality  of  the  Mind.* 

Aph.  91. — Nor  to  the  Mind  ("the  existence 
Nor  of  the  Mind.  .......  , , L 

of  which  is  inferred]  from  the  non-siraultaue- 

ous  apprehension  of  what  things  are  knowable. 

a.  The  character  of  agent  [ —and  knowledge  is  the  quality  of 
the  agent — J does  not  belong  to  the  Mind,  which  is  proved  to 
exist  [ — see  §77 — ] by  this  argument  that  what  things  are  know- 
able  are  not  apprehended  simultaneously ; for  it  [the  Mind]  is 
proved  to  be  only  an  instrument  [in  the  hands  of  Soul] , by  the 
argument  that  there  must  be  a subject,  [of  whatever  qualities, 
properties,  &c.,  may  be  proved  to  exist].  In  reality,  by  the  fact 
that  what  things  are  knowable  are  not  apprehended  simultane- 
ously, we  are  made  aware  that  the  Mind  is  an  Atom,  and  thus 
pleasure,  &c.,  if  lodged  in  it  [instead  of  in  the  Soul],  would  be 
imperceptible.  So  too  when  there  is  a set  of  bodies  [tenanted 
by  one  Yogi  ] there  would  be  no  knowledge,  &e.,  in  this  or  that 
body,t  [ — since  the  mental  atom  could  be  present  in  no  more 
than  one  at  one  time] . 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt. J 
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An  objection. 


r^Tc*Fnim  sfa  II 

Aph.  92. — It  were  the  same  [suggests  some  one], 
even  were  it  [knowledge]  a quality  of  Soul. 


a.  Even  were  it,  viz.,  knowledge,  a quality  of  the  Soul,  there 
ought  equally  to  be  simultaneousness  of  cognitions,  because  the 
Soul  [ — being  all-pervading — ] is  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
organs  of  Sense.* 

b.  He  replies.f — 

8 II 

Aph.  93. — This  cannot  be,  because  of  the  ab- 
The  reply.  . , . . r , 

sence  ot  the  conjunction  [of  the  MindJ. 


a Because  of  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  Mind  with 
several  senses  simultaneously,  there  is  not  the  simultaneous  ap- 
prehension of  several  objects,  [ — the  soul,  even  where  present, 
operating  only  through  its  instrument  the  Mind]  ; — such  is  the 
import.}: 


b.  Some  one  objecls.§ — 


An  objection. 


Aph.  94. — Not  so  [ — says  some  one — ],  be- 
cause you  do  not  state  the  cause  of  its  existence. 
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a.  Since  you  do  not  state,  i.  e.,  since  you  do  not  mention,  any 
cause  of  the  existence  of  knowledge,  we  deny  that  knowledge  is 
a quality  of  Soul : — if  its  cause  be  [ — as  you  seem  to  insinuate — J 
the  conjunction  of  Soul  and  Mind,  then  [since  these  are  always 
in  conjunction]  it  appears  that  knowledge  must  be  eternal,  [con- 
trary to  what  has  been  made  out]  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Some  one  alleges  the  following  objection  also  to  the  notion 
that  knowledge  is  a quality  of  Soul.f 

irew:  g ^ 11 

Aph  95. — And  if  it  abide  there,  we  should 
The  objection  further.  gn(j  jj.  cternal , because  of  there  being 

no  cause  discernible  for  its  destruction. 

a>  Jf  knowledge  were  located  in  the  soul,  since  no  cause  of 
destruction,  i.  e.,  of  the  destruction,  &c.,  of  that  in  which  it  re- 
sides, is  discernible,  we  should  find  that  it,  viz.,  knowledge,  is 
eternal,  J [contrary  to  what  has  been  made  out]. 

b.  He  replies.  § 
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Aph.  96. — Since  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  eternal. 
The  reply,  . , , . . , 

[we  may  conjecture  that]  one  cognition  is  put  an  end 

to  by  another  cognition,  just  like  Sound. 

a.  Since  we  perceive  that  knowledge  is  not  eternal,  i.  e.,  since 
we  are  conscious  of  its  production  and  its  destruction,  a cause 
thereof  being  to  be  conjectured,  it  is  conjectured  that  its  pro- 
ducer is  the  conjunction  of  the  Soul  and  the  Mind,  &c.,  and  that 
its  destroyer  is  subsequently  emergent  knowledge,  or  mnemonic 
impression,  &c : — but  of  the  last  knowledge  [to  which  none 
succeeds,  so  as  to  account  for  its  supersession,]  the  destruction 
results  from  the  cessation  of  desert,  [ — whereupon  the  soul  at- 
tains a blissful  freedom  from  ideas, — ] or  from  time.  As  regards 
the  destruction  of  one  cognition  by  another  cognition,  he  men- 
tions a parallel  instance,  saying  'just  like  Sound.’  As  a sound 
is  put  a stop  to  by  another  sound,  and  the  last  sound  ceases  on 
the  cessation  of  its  cause,  so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  the  thing  in 
question  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  he  ponders  the  objection  of  a partially  informed  per- 
son, viz.,  but  then,  if  knowledge  be  a quality  of  the  Soul,  since 
the  mnemonic  impression  and  the  conjunction  of  Soul  and  Mind 
actually  are  [at  all  times],  acts  of  memory  must  be  simultaneous.f 
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9N  ftl  'll  m t^r^djTi^ 
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Ah  imperfect  suggestion. 


Aph.  97. — Since  memory  is  produced  [ — 
suggests  some  one — ] by  the  conjunction 
of  the  Mind  with  some  portion  of  the  Soul  in  which  knowledge 
inheres,  there  is  no  simultaneous  production  [of  many  acts  of 
recollection] . 


a.  ' Knowledge,’ — here  the  cause  of  a mnemonic  impression, — 
in  what  portion  it  ‘inheres,’ — since  the  conjunction  of  the  Mind 
with  that  portion  is  what  produces  memory, — and  since  this  is 
successive, — there  is  no  simultaneousness  of  recollections  : — such 
is  *he  meaning.* 


b.  Others  say  that  the  word  [here  translated]  ‘ knowledge* 
(jnthia),  according  to  the  etymology  which  explains  it  as  “that 
by  means  of  which  something  is  known,”  means  here  the  mne- 
monic impression. t 


c.  He  condemns  this  opinion]:  [conveyed  in  §97], 


Aph.  98. — Not  so,  because  it  is  within  the 
e enn  emns  1 1 s.  ^0(jy  ti,e  Mind  has  its  function. 

a.  What  is  alleged  [in  §97]  is  not  proper,  because  the  Mind 
‘ has  its  function  within  the  body,’  i.  e.,  it  is  that  of  which  the 
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function,  viz.,  the  operation  which  consists  in  producing  know- 
ledge, is  within  the  body.* 

b.  That  is  to  say,  this  [notion,  implied  in  §97,  that  memory 
may  result  from  the  conjunction  of  Mind  with  Soul  even  beyond 
the  body,]  is  entirely  a mistake,  because  the  conjunction  of  Soul 
and  Mind  in  any  place  apart  from  the  body  is  no  cause  of  know- 
ledge, that  only  being  such  cause  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  body : — such  is  the  import.f 

c.  A partially  informed  person  ponders  a doubt.J 

II  II 

Aph.  99. — This,  [says  some  one]  is  no  reason,  be- 

A demur.  ... 

cause  it  requires  to  be  proved. 

a.  The  conjunction,  within  the  limits  of  the  body,  of  Soul  and 
Mind,  is  not  [to  be  admitted  as]  the  cause  [of  knowledge],  be- 
cause this  1 requires  to  be  proved,’  i.  e.,  it  is  not  an  established 
fact, — there  is  no  proof : — such  is  the  import.  § 

b.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.  || 
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III  O II 


The  reply. 


Aph.  100. — This  is  no  objection,  because  the  proof 
is  that  we  find  the  supporting  of  the  body  during 
reminiscence. 


a.  The  objection  mentioned  [at  §99]  is  not  proper,  because 
there  is  a * proof,’  i.  e.,  an  argument  [for  the  fact]  that  the  Mind, 
in  Memory,  does  not  quit  the  body],  in  the  shape  of  ‘ the  sup- 
porting of  the  body  during  reminiscence ;’  otherwise,  when  the 
Mind  was  without,  the  body  would  not  be  supported,  in  the  absence 
of  effort,  through  there  being  [then]  no  conjunction  of  the  Mind 
with  the  Soul  within  the  limits  of  the  body  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Again  some  one  ponders  a doubt.f 

n ii  \ o \ n 

v3 

th  dem  Aph.  101. — Not  that  [proves  that  the  Mind 

does  not  leave  the  body,  suggests  some  one],  be- 
cause the  Mind  moves  swiftly. 

a.  The  sustaining  of  the  body  is  not  [a  proof  that  the  Mind 
has  not  quitted  it],  because  * the  Mind  moves  swiftly,’  i.  e.,  it 
returns  quite  quickly  into  the  body.J 

b.  He  blames  this.§ 
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Aph.  102. — Not  so,  because  there  is  no  rule  as 
The  reply.  . 

regards  the  duration  of  reminiscence. 

a.  The  quick  returning  of  the  mind  is  not  to  the  purpose,  be- 
cause in  reminiscence  there  is  no  rule  as  regards  the  time;  some- 
times a thing  is  recollected  quickly,  sometimes  moreover,  through 
attention,  with  delay.* 

b.  And  you  must  not  say  that  the  attention  belongs  altoge- 
ther to  the  Mind  while  abiding  within  the  body,  but  that 
the  out-going  takes  place  immediately  antecedently  to  the  re- 
collecting ; — because  the  body  would  not  be  supported  for  so 
long  as  the  space  of  time  for  the  several  actions  adapted  to  its 
out-going  and  re-entering,  &c. : — such  is  the  import.f 

c.  Another  partially  informed  person  blames  the  opinion  of 
the  partially  informed  person]:  [in  §97]. 

ire:  o \ ° ^ 

An  imperfect  Aph.  103. — There  is  no  such  peculiar  conjunction 
view* 

[ — gRyg  some  one — as  that  alleged  in  §97],  whether 
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through  the  Soul’s  sending  [the  Mind  in  search  of  what  it  wish- 
es to  recollect],  or  arbitrarily,  or  through  its  [the  Mind’s]  being 
cognizant. 

a.  It  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  peculiar  conjunction  of 
the  Mind  with  any  particular  external  locality, — for  this  could 
not  take  place  through  the  Soul’s  sending  it  for  the  sake  of  re- 
collecting, for,  as  this  presupposes  a knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
remembered  [ — compare  Plato — ],  it  would  be  a case  of  recol- 
lecting even  before  [sending  the  Mind  in  search]  5 nor  again 
[could  this  alleged  conjunction  of  the  Mind  take  place]  ‘ arbitra- 
rily,’ i.  e.,  without  a reason  why ; for  it  is  denied  that  anything 
happens  without  a reason  why ; nor  again  through  the  Mind’s 
being  ‘ cognizant,’  i.  e.,  through  its  being  that  which  knows, — 
because  it  is  not  held  that  the  Mind  [ — but  the  Soul — ] is  the 
knower.* 


b.  Some  one  says  that  [the  words  which  we  have  rendered] 
“ through  sending,  or  arbitrarily,  or  through  its  being  cognizant,” 
mean  “ through  effort,  and  desire,  and  knowledge but  this  is 
not  the  case,  because  [ — since  effort  presupposes  desire,  and  de- 
sire knowledge — ] it  would  turn  out  that  all  the  meaning  is  con- 
veyed by  the  term  * effort*  alone,f  [and  that  the  other  words  are 
superfluous  and  tautological] . 
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c.  He  disallows  this*  [that  is  alleged  in  §103]. 

arrcniifw.  ^h*rP<5}Sm 

II  \ o « 0 

The  foregoing  view  Aph.  104. — It  is  the  same  as  the  particular 
disallowed.  . ...  ..... 

conjunction,  in  the  case  of  him  that  is  rapt  in 

mind,  when  he  hurts  his  foot. 

a.  In  the  case  of  one  looking  [intently]  at  dancing,  or  the  like, 
when  he  hurts  his  foot  with  a thorn,  or  the  like,  as  there  takes 
place  a conjunction  of  the  Mind  with  that  locality;  just  so  is  this 
also : — such  is  the  import.  Otherwise  the  alleged  objections  [in 
§103]  would  apply  also  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Mind  here  [ — 
within  the  limits  of  the  body  as  well  as  without].  If  you  say 
that,  that  [conjunction  of  the  Mind,  or  direction  of  the  attention 
to  the  injured  limb]  is  through  the  force  of  Action  dependent  on 
some  particular  desert,  then  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  case  iu 
question  also  ; — such  is  the  import.f 

b.  He  himself  accounts  for  the  non-simultaneousness  of  rccolr 
lections.  I 
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M Ay  acts  of  memory  are  Aph.  10a. — Recollections  are  uot  Stami- 
na/ simultaneous. 

taneous,  because  [eflorts  of]  attention,  and 
the  knowledge  of  signs,  &c.,  are  not  simultaneous. 

a.  ‘Attention’  (pranidhdna ) means  the  direction  of  the  mind 
to  one  point, — in  short  the  desire  to  recollect.  The  ‘ knowledge 
of  a sign’  means  an  awakener  [of  memory] . The  expression, 
“ &c.”,  immediately  after  these  awakeners,  is  to  be  joined  on  af- 
ter the  “knowledge.”  Since  this  is  successive,  recollection  is 
successive.  And  if  awakeners  are  simultaneous  [ — e.  g.,  when 
the  recollection  is  of  a complex  fact — ] , it  is  to  be  understood 
that  we  quite  agree  that  then  the  recollection  embraces  as  ma- 
ny objects  [as  are  simultaneously  suggested], — as  in  the  case  of 
the  knowledge  of  words,  &c.,*  [where  several  words  simultane- 
ously concur  ip  calling  up  the  complex  import  of  a sentence]. 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  Desire,  &c.,  are  quali- 
ties of  the  Mind,  since  [again]  they  are  products  of  knowledge, 
and  since  it  is  through  their  having  the  same  substratum  [as 
knowledge]  that  they  [viz.,  Desire  and  knowledge]  stand  in  the 
relation  of  product  and  cause,  how  is  knowledge  a quality  of  the 
Soul  [and  not  of  the  Mind]  ? In  regard  to  this  doubt,  there  is 
an  aphorism  conveying  a tenet.f 
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7.1 


U \ ® f II 


Desire,  $c.,  are  qualities  Aph.  106. — They  belong  to  the  knower, 
of  the  Soul.  , . , , . _ 

because  commencing  and  leaving  off  are 

caused  by  Desire  and  Aversion. 


a.  Desire,  &c.,  belong  to  * the  knower/  i.  e.,  the  possessor  of 
knowledge,  viz.,  Soul.  He  states  the  reason,  viz.,  ‘because 
commencing  and  leaving  off  are  caused  by  Desire  and  Aversion/ 
i.  e.,  because  doing  and  forbearing  are  products  of  Desire  and 
Aversion,  and  knowledge,  as  having  the  same  receptacle  with 
them  [ — for  else  were  this  impossible — ],  is  the  cause  of  these, 
[viz.,  of  Desire  and  Aversion]  : — such  is  the  import.* 


b.  Or  the  meaning  is, — because  they  are  caused  by  Desire  and 
Aversion,  which  belong  to  the  knower,  i.  e.,  to  that  to  which 
knowledge  belongs.  And  so  the  fact  that  knowledge,  desire,  and 
effort,  have  the  same  receptacle,  is  not  un- established,!  [ — 
though  this  was  charged  against  our  theory  at  §105,  £]. 


c.  But  then,  grant  that  they  have  the  same  receptacle, — pon- 
ders the  Charvaka, — yet  their  receptacle  is  only  the  form  of  the 
body, — an  aggregate  of  earthy  or  other  atoms.  J 
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jtffriN;  b \ o ^ a 


_ . . . Aph.  107. — It  is  not  to  be  denied 

Opinion  of  the  materialist.  r , . 

[ — says  the  materialist — ] that  these  ex- 
ist iu  what  consist  of  earth,  or  the  like,  because  Desire  and  Aver- 
sion arc  indicated  by  those  same  [connncncings  and  leavings 
off  ]. 


a.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  knowledge,  &c.,  exist  in  * what 
consist  of  earth,  or  the  like/  i.  e.,  in  bodies  ( — earthy,  watery, 
aerial,  or  fiery' — ] ; — why  ? — ‘ because  desire  and  aversion  arc 
indicated  by  those/  i.  e , are  indicated  by  commencing  and 
leaving  off — [sec  §10(1], — and  these  two  [species  of  voluntary 
effort]  are  indicated  by  particular  gestures, — and  gesture  is  prov- 
ed by  immediate  evidence  to  belong  to  the  body  : — such  is  the 
import.* 


b.  Seeking  to  clear  up  this,  he  states  an  objectiouf  [to  the 
view  taken  iu  §107]. 

q-<?g  l 0 \ o * n 

An  objection  to  the  Aph.  108. — [This  cannot  be  allowed,]  be- 
malcrialistic  tine.  , , j 

cause  we  see  commencements  and  leavings  off 

in  axes  and  the  like. 


a.  AYc  should  find  it  established  [ — were  we  to  accept  the  rea- 
soning in  §107 — ] that  there  is  knowledge,  &c  , in  axes,  and  the 
like, — because  [in  the  case  of  these]  we  see  particular  actions 
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which  might  lead  us  to  infer  [voluntary  effort  directed  towards] 
commencement  and  leaving  off: — therefore,  that  particular  move- 
ments are  the  result  of  voluntary  effort  must  be  through  some 
other  relation  than  that  of  inherence, — because  of  the  straying 
away  [of  movement  unaccompanied  by  any  voluntary  effort,  inhe- 
ring in  or  originating  in  the  axe]  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  explains  the  matter  according  to  his  own  view-t 

wlr  ii  \ ° ii 

Distinction  between  Spirit  Aph.  109. — But  the  rule  and  the  reverse 
and  Matter.  . , , , ..  . ... 

of  the  rule  are  what  distinguish  these  two. 

a.  * What  distinguish  the  two,’  i.  e , what  distinguish,  or  dif- 
ference from  one  another,  the  two,  viz.,  Soul  and  Not-soul, — are 
* the  rule  and  the  reverse  of  the  rule,’  i c.,  the  rule  that  the  pro- 
duction takes  place  through  intimate  [and  not  some  mediate] 
relation,  and  the  reverse  of  thi3.  It  is  through  intimate  relation 
that  knowledge  and  desire,  &c.,  are  properties  of  Soul ; and  it 
is  through  [the  mediate  relation  of]  its  being  their  circumscriber 
that  within  the  Body  these  have  the  relation  of  product  and  pro- 
ducer; and  in  an  axe,  or  the  like,  motion  is  through  its  [the 
axe’s]  beiug  the  object  [not  the  originator]  of  effort.  But  in 
reality  it  is  merely  gesture  that  is  the  generator  of  motion  in  au 
axe,  or  the  like ; there  is  no  proof  that  its  cause  is  effort, % [ — for 
the  arm  that  wielded  it  may  have  been  involuntarily  convulsed]. 
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b.  He  states  another  reason  why  Desire,  &c.,  are  not  qualities 
of  the  Mind.* 

ii  n 

Distinction  between  Mind  Aph.  110.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 

and  Soul  dwelt  upon.  , - 

Mind,  because  they  are  caused  as  afore- 
said, because  it  is  subject  to  another,  and  because  it  is  from  one’s 
own  deeds  that  one  has  fruition. 

a.  Supply  " Desire,  and  the  rest.”  ‘ Because  they  are  caused 
as  aforesaid,’  i.  e.,  because  knowledge  and  desire,  &c.,  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  through  their  having  the  same 
substratum,  [which  has  been  shown,  in  Section  III,  to  be  the 
Soul].  * Because  it  is  subject  to  another ;’ — since  the  Mind  is  an 
assistant  of  Soul,  Desire  and  the  rest  are  not  qualities  of  this  [sub- 
ordinate]. ‘ From  one’s  own  deeds,’  i.  e.,  from  the  actions  done 
by  oneself.  ‘Fruition,’  i.  e.,  experience.  And  this  [experience], 
if  Effort,  &c.,  belonged  to  the  Mind,  could  not  take  place, — be- 
cause experience  [in  the  shape  of  reward  or  punishment]  does 
not  come  from  the  deeds  done  by  another,  nor  can  experience, 
moreover,  belong  to  the  Mind  [ — which  we  have  supposed,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  the  agent — ],  because  it  is  just  the 
experiencer, — the  partaker  of  bondage  or  liberation, — that  is  meant 
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by  the  word  Soul, — there  being  no  proof  that  there  is  any  other 
Soul  than  this  [which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  experiencer 
of  bondage  and  liberation] . Moreover  these  [ — viz.,  Mind  and 
Soul — ] are  not  one  and  the  same  ; — the  Soul  has  magnitude, 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  perception  of  pleasure,  &c. ; and  the 
Mind  is  atomic,  as  is  proved  by  the  argument  which  proved  its  own 
existence*  [as  the  subject  to  which  this  atomic  character  belong- 
ed;— see  B.  I.  §16]. 

b.  He  winds  up  in  regard  to  their  being  qualities  of  Soul  t 

II  \\\  0 

v\ 

Aph.  111. — And  since  the  aforesaid  arguments 
Recapitulati  >n.  are  gg^iighed  exclusively. 

a.  Supply — Desire  and  the  rest  are  qualities  of  Soul.  He 
states  the  reason,  since  * exclusively,’  i.  e.,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  arguments  for  its  being  the  Body,  or  the  like, — ‘ the  afore- 
said arguments,’  viz.,  such  as  “ Because  through  both  Sight  and 
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Touch,  we  apprehend  a single  object,”  [§1,]  aud  the  like, — ‘ are 
established,’  i.  e.,  are  congruous.* 

b.  That  memory  is  a quality  of  Soul,  though  established  by  the 
meaning  of  the  term  [when  properly  looked  into],  lie  sets  forth 
separately,  with  a view  to  the  clearness  of  the  pupil’s  understaud- 
iug.t 

Aph.  112. — But  memory  belongs  to 
Memory  belongs  to  Soul.  the  Soul,  because  it  is  of  the  essence  of 

that  which  knows. 


a.  The  “ but”  means  “ moreover.”  ‘Because  it  is  of  the  es. 
sence  of  that  which  knows,’  i.  e.,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  that  which 
is  the  possessor  of  knowledge.  For,  the  essence  of  the  Soul  is 
its  being  the  possessor  of  what  is  constituted  by  the  genus  of 
knowledge,  aud  as  Memory  is  constituted  [what  it  is]  by  the  genus 
of  knowledge,  [i.  e.,  by  being  a kind  of  knowledge],  it  is  settled 
by  the  sense  of  the  terms  that  it  [Memory]  is  a property  there- 
of, { [i.  e.,  of  Soul]. 

b.  In  order  to  dear  away  [the  mistaken  notion  of]  the  simul- 
taneousness of  recollections,  the  argument  assigned  [at  §105] 
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was  the  successiveness  of  its  awakeners,  Attention  anil  the  rest. 
With  reference  to  this  he  exhibits  Attention  and  the  rest.* 

ufnn*  i fa  ?r^T^r- 

. , . „ Aph.  113. — [Memory  is  awakened!  by 

Airikenen:  of  Memory.  * . . 

the  following  causes,  viz.,  Attention,  Con- 
catenation, Study,  Signs,  Marks,  Likeness,  Possession,  Refuge 
and  Refugee,  Relation,  immediate  Snbsequency,  Absence,  Simi- 
larly employed,  Opposition,  Frequency,  Receiving,  Covering, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  Desire  and  Aversion,  Fear,  Wealthiness,  Mo- 
tion, Affection,  Merit  and  Demerit. 

a The  word  “ Memory”  is  borrowed  [from  §105],  The  word 
“ cause”  which  [in  this  aphorism]  is  heard  following  the  aggre- 
gative compound,  is  indifferently  in  construction  with  each  term, 
severally.t 

b.  1 Attention’  (pranidhdnaj  is  the  hindering  the  mind’s  move- 
ing  away  to  some  other  object. J 

c.  * Concatenation,’  (nibandha)  means  the  association  of  context 
in  the  same  compjsition  : — for  example,  by  the  word  “ Proof” 
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[the  first  word  iu  Book  I,  §1],  one  remembers  "Thing  proved,” 
[which  is  the  next  word  in  the  aphorism,]  and  so  on  * 

d.  ‘Study’  (abhyasa)  means  a multiplicity  of  impressions]1 
[confirming  the  first  impression  by  force  of  repetition]. 

e.  A * Sign’  f/ingaj,  that  which  is  constantly  accompanied,  re- 
minds us  of  what  constantly  accompanies  it.  J 

/.  A ‘ Mark’  (lakshanaj,  as  the  monkey- standard,  or  the  like, 
[reminds  us]  of  Arjuna,  or  the  like.$ 

g.  ‘ Likeness,’ — of  person,  or  the  like. || 

h.  ‘ Possession’  (party r aha)  means  making  one’s  own  : — it 
means  here  the  relation  of  property  and  owner  : — by  either  of 
these  we  are  reminded  of  the  other.^f 

$.  The  * Refuge  and  Refugee’  (uiruya  and  dsritaj,  as  a king 
and  his  attendants,  reciprocally  call  one  another  to  mind.** 

j.  * Relation’  ( sambandha J,  as  the  relation  of  preceptor  and 
disciple,  and  the  like.  This  is  mentioned  separately  [ — though 
there  are  various  instances  of  relation  in  the  present  list — ],  on 
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the  same  principle  as  “ Kine  and  bulls/’*  [where  the  bulls, 
though  comprised  under  the  cow-kind,  are  mentioned,  honoris 
causd,  separately]. 

k.  ‘ Immediate  Subsequency’  (anantarya),  as  of  sprinkling 
[the  rice  to  be  employed  in  some  sacrificial  operation],  and 
pounding  [the  rice,  immediately  afterwards,  in  a wooden  mortar, 
to  free  it  from  the  husk] , and  the  like.f 

l.  ‘ Absence/  as  of  a wife,  &e.,[  [which  makes  one  think  of 
her]. 

m.  Those  f similarly  employed/  as  [fellow]  disciples,  &c.,  reci* 
procally  call  to  mind  one  another. § 

n.  From  ‘ Opposition/  the  snake  and  ichneumon,  and  the  like, 
call  to  mind  one  another.  || 

o.  1 Distinction/ — an  influence  [of  some  ceremony],  as  the 
investiture  with  the  sacrificial  string,  calls  to  mind,  e.  g.,  the 
preceptor  [who  officiates  on  such  occasions]. ^[ 

p.  * Receiving/  of  wealth,  &c.,  reminds  us  of  the  giver.** 

q.  A * Covering/  is  what  hides ; — thus  a sheath,  or  the  like, 
[reminds  us]  of  a sword,  or  the  like.tt 
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r.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  the  other  is 
called  to  mind  ; or  by  these  two  the  occasioner  thereof*  [ is  call- 
ed to  mind]. 

9.  4 Desire  and  Aversion’  remind  us  of  that  in  respect  of  which 
they  are  entertained. f 

t.  4 Fear’  reminds  us  of  death,  and  the  like,  or  of  some  reason 
for  fear.J 

*.  ‘ Want,’  [reminds  us]  of  a bestower,§  [who  can  supply  our 
wants], 

v.  4 Motion,’  of  a branch  or  the  like,  [reminds  us]  of  the  wind, 
or  the  like  [which  occasions  the  action]. || 

w.  From  ‘ Affection, ’ or  fondness,  there  is  recollection  of  a 
son,  &c.f 

x.  Through  ‘ Merit  and  Demerit,’  finally,  there  is  recollection 
of  causes  of  joy  and  sorrow'  experienced  in  another  birth,  and  of 
the  joy,  &c  , previously  experienced.** 

y.  And  among  the  things  mentioned  [in  the  aphorism],  some 
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are  really  of  themselves  awakencrs  (of  memory],  and  some  arc 
awakencrs  if  imagined, — (just  as  a fire  burns,  without  reference 
to  our  thoughts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that  there 
is  a tiger,  even  when  there  is  none,  raises  alarm] ; and  this  de- 
tail [ — which  is  unusual  in  an  aphorism  — ] is  for  the  edification 
of  the  disciple.* 

jr.  Here  ends  the  section  on  understanding’s  being  a quality  of 
Soul  f 

aa.  It  was  stated  [under  §96]  that  [one  act  of]  understanding 
is  put  an  end  to  by  [another  act  of]  understanding;  and  this 
may  be  the  case  provided  that  it  be  proved  that  it  [viz.,  under- 
standing or  knowledge,]  is  the  counter-entity  to  a destruction 
which  takes  place  at  the  third  instant  [of  the  existence  of  the 
thing  destroyed, — one  instant  being  allotted  to  its  production, 
and  at  least  a second  instant  to  its  continuance — ] ; therefore 
what  has  to  be  made  out  is  that  understanding  [thus]  perishes 
as  soon  as  produced.  In  regard  to  this  we  have  an  aphorism  con- 
veying a tenet/J 


SECTION  XIII. 


How  Knowledge  peiushes  as  produced. 

n \\  y ii 


The  transitoriness  Aph.  114. — Because  we  apprehend  it  to  be 
of  knowledge. 

transitory  like  Action. 
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a.  That  is  to  say,  because  we  apprehend  [through  conscious* 
ness]  the  transitoriness  of  knowledge  like  that  of  Action.* 

b.  Some  one  doubtsf : — 

U^xirWrfB  (I 

Aph.  115. — From  its  transitoriness  [ — if  we 
were  to  grant  it — says  some  one],  there  should 
be  indistinct  apprehension  [in  the  case  of  every  cognition],  just 
as  there  is  indistinct  apprehension  of  colour  [or  of  coloured  from] 
during  a flash  of  lightning. 

a.  If  knowledge  were  instantly  perishable,  it  could  not  appre- 
hend any  object  peculiarized  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
cognizable  distinctive  properties, — just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apprehending  of  anything  during  a flash  of  lightning ; — and 
this  is  not  the  case  [ — because  such  things  are  apprehended]  ; — 
therefore  it  is  not  so  [ — that  knowledge  is  transitory  as  a flash 
of  lightning — ] ; such  is  the  meaning.} 

b.  He  replies§  : — 
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The  reply. 


Aph.  116. — By  taking  this  argument,  you  ac- 
knowledge that  which  you  had  undertaken  to  disprove* 


a.  An  acknowledgment  of  * what  thou  hadst  undertaken  to 
disprove,’  viz.,  that  knowledge  is  momentarily  perishable,  has 
been  made  by  thee, — by  taking,  as  what  was  to  prove  the  point, 
an  argument  in  the  shape  of  the  example  of  the  [knowledge  du- 
ring a]  flash  of  lightning  [ — see  B.  V.  §26]  ; — and  thus  thou  dost, 
in  respect  of  that  part,  contradict  thyself, — such  is  the  import.* 


b.  Assuming,  then,  that,  according  to  that  example  [of  the 
flash  of  lightning]  other  cognitions  are  un-permanent,  he  says, 
in  regard  to  thisf  : — 

fmtfv  n d 


An  objection  anticipated. 


Aph.  117. — Nay  [ — say  not  that  clear 
knowledge  is  therefore  impossible,  for] — 
even  though  it  [knowledge]  be  un-permanent,  through  it  there  is 
[clear]  apprehension,  as  there  is  distinct  apprehension  through 
the  constant  succession  of  the  [momentarily  perishing]  rays  of 
a lamp. 

a.  As  there  is  distinct  apprehension  through  the  continuously 
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streaming  rays  of  n lamp,  though  these  be  not  permanent,  so 
may  it  be  in  the  other  instance  also.  The  knowledge  which  is 
produced  in  the  case  of  a flash  of  lightning  [ — §1 15,  a. — ],  is  dis- 
tinct in  respect  of  its  own  object  [ — or  so  far  as  it  goes] ; — such  is 
the  import.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  perishing  of  knowledge  as 
soon  as  produced. t 

c.  Now  there  is  a section  on  understanding’s  not  being  a quality 
of  the  tody.  And  you  arc  not  to  say  that,  because  this  has  been 
proved  already  [in  section  3d.  of  the  present  Book],  it  ought  not 
to  be  entered  upon  here ; because,  through  such  cognitions  as 
“ I,  who  am  fair  [in  complexion  of  body],  do  know,”  &c.,  a doubt 
is  thrown  on  our  arguments  in  regard  to  this ; therefore,  with  a 
view  to  setting  forth  this  matter  explicitly,  he  states  the  source 
of  the  doubt  4 


SECTION  XIV. 

How  Knowledge  is  no  quality  op  the  body. 

Whether  knowledge  be  a quality  Aph.  118, — From  our  perceiving, 
of  the  body.  jn  a sub8tance,  the  qualities  of  itself 
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and  of  others,  there  arises  a doubt  [whether  this  or  that  quality 
belong  to  it  or  not]. 

a.  Prom  our  perceiving,  * in  a substance,’  e.  g.,  in  sandal-wood, 
— a * quality  of  itself,’  e.  g.,  colour, — and  a * quality  of  another,’ 
e.  g.,  cold — [which  is  held  to  be  proper  to  water  but  adscititious 
in  the  case  of  other  substances], — so  likewise,  from  our  perceiv- 
ing, in  the  Body,  colour,  &c.  [which  are  proper  to  it],  and  warmth 
[which  is  held  to  be  peculiar  to  fire],  the  doubt  arises  whether 
knowledge,  or  the  like,  be  a quality  of  the  Body  or  not.* 

b.  The  aphorism  of  the  tenet  in  regard  to  this  point. f 


Knowledge  koto  not  a quality  Aph.  1 19. — Because  Colour,  &c.  [ — 
of  the  Body.  fcjjg  proper  qualities  of  the  Body],  exist 

as  long  as  the  Body. 

a.  At  the  commencement,  the  clause,  “ Intellect  is  not  a qua- 
lity of  the  Body,”  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  Bhashya, 
meaning  that  it  is  not  a distinctive  quality  of  the  Bodv.J 


b.  The  form  of  the  confutation  is  as  follows: — “Were  know- 
ledge, or  the  like,  a distinctive  quality  of  the  Body,  it  would  re- 
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main  as  long  as  the  Body, — as  Colour,  or  the  like  does.”  And 
the  argument  elaborated  out  of  this  is, — “ knowledge,  or  the  like, 
is  not  a distinctive  quality  of  the  Body,  because  it  docs  uot  re- 
main as  long  as  the  Body, — as  Sound,  or  the  like,  [does  not  re- 
main] — or,  contrariwise,  as  colour,  or  the  like,*  [does  remainj. 

c.  And  “ not  to  remain  as  long  as  the  substance,”  is  [ — in  the 
case  of  any  quality — ] to  be  the  counter-entity  to  a non-cxistencc, 
[or,  in  other  words,  to  be  that  of  which  there  is  an  emergent 
non-existence]  contemporaneous  with  what  is  held  to  be  the  sub- 
stratumf  [of  the  quality  in  question]. 

d.  He  considers  the  doubt  whether  this  argument  would  prove 
too  much,  according  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  aggregate  [aud 
not  the  atoms]  that  undergoes  maturation.^ 

si  n \ ^ « n 

sJ 

Aph.  120. — Nay — [says  the  objcc- 
3 tor],  because  other  qualities,  produced 

by  maturation,  arise. 

o.  That  is  to  say, — the  alleged  reason  is  not  proper,  because 
it  proves  too  much,  since  there  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Body, 
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Colour,  &c.,  dependent  on  maturation,*  [ — so  that  Colour,  hot 
existing  co-extensively  with  the  Body,  should  be  no  distinctive 
property  of  the  Body,  according  to  the  reasoning  in  §119]. 

b.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.f 

wfagfafat:  MlWMWWfafal  0 V * \ # 

Aph.  121. — This  is  no  objection,  because  what 
Tie  reply.  regujt  frorQ  maturation  exist  in  some  opposite. 

a.  Though  colour  produced  by  maturation  be  possible  in  a jar, 
or  the  like,  because  those  [colours,  &c.,]  that  are  produced  by 
maturation  take  place  ‘ in  some  opposite,'  i.  e.,  in  another  body 
corresponding  to  the  former  body  [ — the  baked  jar  being  another 
body  than  the  unbaked  jar—], — yet  it  is  not  possible  in  respect 
of  the  [human]  Body,  because  the  parts  of  the  Body,  the  skin, 
&c.,  are  necessarily  destroyed  by  any  instance  of  contact  with 
fire}  [—such  as  brings  out  the  red  colour  in  a jar]. 

b.  But  others  say,  that,  he  is  stating  another  reason  why  it 
[knowledge]  is  not  a quality  of  Body, — when  he  says  ‘ in  relation 
to  some  opposite,’  &c.  Of  what  [colours,  &c.,]  result  from  matura- 
tion, the  * opposite’  is  some  different  previous  colour,  or  the  like, 
because  there  is  no  difference  of  colour  whilst  the  one  colour 
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continues  j but  in  the  present  case,  since,  even  whilst  the  cog- 
nition is  but  one,  at  the  second  instant  [ — in  consequence  of  the 
roomentariuess  of  knowledge — §114 — ] it  is  another  cognition 
that  arises,  knowledge,  or  the  like  [ — thus  differing  from  colour, 
&c., — ] is  no  distinctive  quality  of  the  Body  : — such  is  the  mean  • 
iug.* 

b.  He  mentions  another  reason.f 

\ ii 

Another  reason.  Aph.  122. — Because  they  pervade  the  body. 

a.  Supply — the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Body.  But  know- 
ledge, pleasure,  &c.,  do  not  pervade  the  body,  because  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  the  heart,  &c.,  that  these  affect  us.J 

b.  Some  one  doubts.  § — 

5T  B * B 


Aph.  123. — Not  so,  because  these  are  not  found  in 
A doubt.  iiair  aild  nails,  &c. 
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a.  The  colour,  &c\,  of  the  Body  [ — says  the  objector — ] do 
not  pervade  their  receptacle, — because  the  bodily  fair  colour, 
touch,  See.,  are  not  found  in  the  hair,  the  nails,  &c. : — such  is 
the  meaning.* 

b.  He  censures  this.f 


( Aph.  124. — These  [qualities  of  the  Body]  are  not 

met  with  in  the  hair,  and  the  nails,  &c.,  because 
what  belongs  [distinctively]  to  the  Body  is  only  as  far  as  the 
cuticle. 


a.  This  is  plain. t 

b.  He  mentions  another  reason. § 

Trftowttrc&TH  0 \ ^ H 

Aph.  125. — Because  it  is  of  another  charac- 
Another  reason.  . , ...  . , 

ter  than  the  qualities  of  the  Body. 

a.  Knowledge  is  not  a quality  of  the  Body,  ‘ because  it  is  of 
another  character  than  the  qualities  of  the  Body,’  i.  e.,  because, 
whilst  it  is  uncognizable  by  the  external  senses,  it  is  yet  cogni- 
zable.' 
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b.  Some  one  objects.* 

ft WA  II  i II 

Aph.  126. — Not  so, — because  colours,  &c.,  are 
An  objection.  |ie{;erogeneous  jn  respect  of  one  another. 

a.  What  you  have  alleged  [ — says  the  objector — J is  not  pro- 
per, * because  colours,  &c.,  are  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  one 
another,' — and  so,  at  that  rate.  Touch,  &c.,  should  not  be  qua- 
lities of  the  Body,  because  they  are  not  visible ; — and  so  what 
you  have  alleged  is  useless  : — such  is  the  import.f 

b.  He  clears  up  this.} — 

Aph.  127. — There  is  no  objection  to  colour,  &c.. 
The  reply.  ^ being  qualities  of  the  Body],  because  these  are 
sensible. 

a.  There  is  no  objection  that  colour,  &c.,  should  be  qualities 
of  the  Body  : — why? — ‘because  these  are  sensible’; — i.  e.,  be- 
cause, though  this  or  that  quality  differ  from  another  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  apprehensible  by  this  or  that  sense-organ,  they  do 
not  possess  that  distinction  from  bodily  quality  simply,  which 
Knowledge  does  possess,  viz.,  of  being  cognizable  though  not 
cognizable  by  any  external  sense : — such  is  the  import. § 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  understanding’s  being  other  than 
a quality  of  the  Body.* 

c Now  for  the  examination  of  Mind  (manas),  the  turn  of 
which  has  arrived.  In  regard  to  this,  there  being  the  doubt 
whether  the  Mind  be  one  to  each  Body,  or  whether  there  be  a 
pentad  of  minds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a fellow-worker  with  the 
Sight,  &c., — the  primfi  facie  view  being  this  that  a pentad  of 
Minds  is  what  is  proper,  and  that  thus,  from  the  conjunction  of 
all  the  [five]  minds  in  each  instance,  separate  continuance  and 
simultaneousness  [of  conceptions]  would  be  explicable, — we  have 
[in  regard  to  this  point]  an  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.t 


SECTION  XV. 

ENQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  MiND. 

Aph.  128. — The  Mind  finanasj  is  one, 

The  unity  of  the  Mind.  . 

— because  cognitions  are  not  simultaneous. 
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a.  Tf  there  were  a plurality  of  Minds  to  each  Body,  then  even 
in  the  case  of  separate  attention  there  would  be  simultaneous- 
ness [of  cognitions] ; therefore  the  Mind  is  not  plural ; — such  is 
the  import.* 

b.  He  ponders  the  doubt  whether  there  should  not  be  a plu- 
rality [in  Mind]  from  the  simultaneousness  of  cognitions  in  the 
eating  of  a cake  [with  many  flavours  in  it],  or  the  like.f 


3T  n \ * £.  11 

The  plurality  of  the  Mind  Aph.  129. — Not  so — [savs  someone], 
wrongly  asserted.  . .... 

because  we  perceive  simultaneously  seve- 
ral acts  [of  cognition]. 

a.  The  mind  is  not  one,  because  we  perceive  * several  acts,’ 
i.  e.,  more  than  one  cognition  [simultaneously] ; such  is  the 
meaning.J 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 


Tkis  misconception  Aph.  130. — The  apprehension  thereof  is  in 
cleared  up.  . . . . 

consequence  ot  the  rapid  succession,  as  in  see- 
ing a circle  in  the  case  of  a firebrand. 
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a.  Even  in  the  case  of  what  is  successive,  ‘ the  apprehension 
thereof,’  i e.  the  apprehension  of  simultaneousnes«,  is  * in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  succession,’  i.  e.,  in  consequence  of  the 
delusion  that  consists  in  its  rapid  succession  ; just  as  when  a 
firebrand  is  whirling  in  a circle  with  an  excess  of  rapidity,  we 
do  not  perceive  the  succession  of  actions  as  involving  any  dif- 
ference* [in  the  continuous  and  unbroken  circular  image]. 

b.  But  then  [ — some  one  may  object — ],  since  it  brings  about 
a simultaneousness  [among  things  different],  the  Mind  must  be 
[not  atomic,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,]  all-pervading.  In  re- 
gard to  this  he  says.f 

ii  \ ^ \ n 

„„  . Aph.  131. — It  [the  Mind]  is  an  atom,  be- 

The  Mind  an  atom.  , , , L „ 

cause  what  has  been  aforesaid  is  proof. 

a.  Supply — the  Mind.  ‘ What  has  been  aforesaid,’  i.  e.,  the 
non-simultaneousness  of  cognitions  ; — because  it  is  f proof/  i.  e., 
because  it  establishes  the  atomic  nature  of  the  Mind  : — such  is 
the  meaning.^ 


b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  the  Mind.§ 
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c.  Now,  as  it  presents  itself,  there  is  a section  on  the  fact  that 
the  Body  is  caused  by  this  or  that  person’s  deserts.  In  regard 
to  this,  there  being  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Body  be  caused  by  the  desert  inhering  in  each  person,  the 
negative  alternative  is  of  three  kinds — (1)  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  desert,  or  (2)  because  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
Body,  or  (3)  because  desert  does  not  inhere  in  Soul.  Of  these 
he  rejects  the  first  view*  [ — as  follows]. 


SECTION  XVI. 

How  the  Body  is  the  result  of  one’s  deserts. 

C\  o -3 

The  body  A fjh.  132. — It  is  produced  through  the  connection 
whence.  ^ the  fruit  of  former  deeds. 

a.  1 Of  former  deeds,’  such  as  sacrifice,  gifts,  injuries,  &c. ; — 
< the  fruit’ — in  the  shape  of  merit  or  demerit ; — ‘ through  the 
connection,’  i.  e.,  through  the  cooperation; — ‘it,’  i.  e.,  the 
body,  is  produced. t 
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b.  Some  one  objects.* 

1 MM 

Aph.  133. — It  [ — says  some  one — ] is  formed  of 
Ali  oijection'  dements,  just  as  a statue  is  formed. 

a.  The  expression  ‘ of  the  elements’  is  for  precision,  [ — for  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  the  Body  was  formed  of  the  ele- 
ments if  it  was  formed  as  a statue  is — ] . A.nd  so,  as  a * statue,* 
of  clay,  or  the  like,  is  ‘ formed,’  or  has  its  origin,  from  * the 
elements,’  i.  e.,  from  atoms,  which  have  no  reference  to  desert, — 
just  so  ‘it,*  viz.,  the  Body,  is  ‘formed,’  i.  e.,  has  its  origin, — viz., 
from  atoms  which  have  no  reference  to  desert : — such  is  the 
meaning.f 

b.  He  clears  up  this.J 

^ n \ $ a i 

Aph.  134. — Not  so, — because  this  [example  of 
The  reply.  yQursj  -g  8ame  predicament  with  what  you 

have  to  prove. 

a.  What  you  have  alleged  is  not  proper,  because  the  example 
is  ' in  the  same  predicament  with  what  is  to  be  proved,’  i.  e.,  in 
the  same  predicament  with  the  subject  [of  your  proposition,  viz., 
the  Body] ; for,  since  we  hold  that  clay,  &c.,  also  are  produced 
from  atoms  which  have  a reference  to  desert  [ — the  atoms  of  the 
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material  world  so  comporting  themselves  as  to  work  out  the  de- 
signs of  retributive  justice—],  it  is  uot  established  [—nor  are  you 
at  liberty  to  take  for  granted — ] that  there  [ — i.  e.,  in  the  case 
of  the  clay  of  the  image],  the  origination  is  not  therefrom  [ — i.  e., 
not  from  desert]  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  In  a couple  of  aphorisms  he  states  that  it  is  not  the  same 
case  [with  the  Body]  as  with  clay,  &c  ,t  [formed  into  images]. 

II  B 

Aph.  135. — Not  so, — because  father  and  mo- 

Further  reasons.  . 

ther  are  the  cause  of  its  production. 

II  M f B 

Aph.  136. — So  too  eating  [food  offered  to  the  manes]. 

a.  The  Body  is  not  the  same  as  clay,  &c.,  because  the  Body 
results  from  the  desert  of  the  parents; — for  the  means  of  [ob- 
taining] a son,  &c.,  is  the  merit,  resulting  from  worship,  &c.,  of 
the  gods,  which  [merit]  leads  to  the  experiencing  the  delight 
produced  by  the  beholding,  &c.,  of  a sou.f 

b.  Likewise  [the  Body  differs,  as  regards  its  production,  from 
an  earthen  image,]  because  what  conduces  to  the  birth  of  a son, 
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&c.,  is,  through  desert,  the  ' eating’  or  partaking  of  the  cakes 
offered  to  ancestors,  &c  : such  is  the  meaning*  [according  to 
some.] 


c.  He  states  what  debars  tire  opinion  opposed  to  the  fact  that 
the  eating  [of  the  sacrificial  cakes]  co-operates  with  desertf  [in 
bringing  about  the  birth  of  a son]. 


A further  reason. 


Apli.  137. — And  because  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty though  there  be  present  [the  other  re- 
quisites] . 


a.  Though  there  be  present  both  husband  and  wife,  yet  since, 
on  their  taking  steps,  there  is  no  certainty  of  impregnation, 
therefore  it  is  indispensable  that  this  [eating  of  the  sacrificial 
cakes]  should  co-operate  with  desert : — such  is  the  import.  J 


b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  the  Body  be  [held  to  be] 
produced  by  certain  Elements  which  are  quite  irrespective  of 
desert,  through  some  particular  self-determining  nature  [ — such 
as  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  any  analysis  or  explanation — ] ; 
and  if  you  do  not  admit  such  a.  self-determining  nature,  then, 
since  a Body  is  conjoined  with  every  Soul,  we  should  find  a 
state  of  community, — [there  being  nothing  to  determine  which 
Soul  should  tenant  which  Body].  Therefore  he  replies.^ — 
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Bodies  assigned  on  what 
principle. 


Aph.  138. — Desert,  as  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  production  of  the  Body,  so  is  it  the 
cause  of  the  taking  place  of  coojunction  [between  a Soul  and 
this  or  that  Body]. 

a.  Now  he  rejects  the  second  view  [§131,  c],  held  by  the 
Sankhyas,  viz., — that  the  Body  is  not  produced  by  desert,  for 
it  is  accounted  for  just  by  its  being  the  nature  of  the  Primal 
Agency  to  originate ; but  that  what  is  dependent  on  desert  is  the 
departure  of  the  previous  Body  which  obstructs  [the  coming  into 
existence  of  a subsequent  one],  just  as  the  nature  of  water  to  fol- 
low a slope  is  dependent  on  the  departure  of  what  confines  it.* 

mw> 


The  assignment  not 
fortuitous. 


Aph.  139. — By  this  [theory  of  ours]  the  ab- 
sence of  rule  is  denied  [ — which  would  have  to 
be  admitted  on  the  Sankhya  view]. 

a.  ' By  this,'  i.  e.,  by  this  decision  that  desert  is  the  cause 
[§138],  But ‘absence  of  rule/  means  the  Soul’s  connection 
sometimes  with  a human  body,  and  sometimes  another  sort  [of 
connection], — and  one  body  having  all  its  members,  and  another 
one  being  irregular  as  regards  its  members, — and  so  on.  But 

v3  ^ N 
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there  would  be  absence  of  rule  [in  such  a state  of  things]  if  it 
were  not  agreed  that  desert  is  the  cause, — but  not  on  our  theo- 
ry,* [which  teaches  that  all  these  varieties  of  condition  are  retri- 
butive]. 

b.  Moreover  if  it  [ — the  Body — ] were  originated  merely  by 
Nature,  without  reference  to  desert,  the  [same  kind  of]  Body 
would  be  common  to  all  Souls : — such  is  the  iraport.f 

c.  But  the  followers  of  Arhat  [ — viz.,  the  Jainat — ] hold  that 
desert  is  a quality  [ — not  of  Soul, — see  §131,  c — but]  of  the 
Mind  ( manas ) and  of  atoms.  That  is  to  say, — the  earthy  atoms 
in  concert,  by  force  of  desert  attached  to  them,  originate  the 
Body ; and  the  Mind,  impelled  by  its  own  desert,  enters  the 
Body ; and  that  desert,  just  through  its  own  nature,  brings 
about  the  joy  or  suffering  of  the  Soul  (pudyala).  To  this  he 
replies.! — 

I]  \ ° B 

Objection  to  the  Ap/i.  140. — This  [assignment  of  a Body] 
Jaina  view.  ...  . . \ 

would  present  itself  again,  even  when  there  had 

been  emancipation.  / 

sj 
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a If  the  atoms  originated  a Body,  for  this  or  that  Soul  to 
have  experience,  quite  without  account  taken  of  the  desert  of 
this  or  that  Soul,  then  even  when  some  Soul  had  been  emanci- 
pated, they  would  originate  a Body,  with  a view  to  its  having 
experience* — [which  it  was  entitled  to  be  utterly  rid  of]. 

b.  He  blames  also  the  opinion  that  desert  is  a quality  of  the 
Mindf  [and  not  of  the  SoulJ. 

II  \ II 

Further  objec-  Aph.  141. — And  there  would  [in  that  case]  be 
no  putting  an  end  to  the  conjunction  [of  Soul 
with  Body],  &c.,  because  of  its  being  caused  by  the  desert  of 
the  Mind. 

a.  There  would  be  no  putting  an  end  to  ‘ the  conjunction’ 
[§138]  which  originates  the  Body  and  gives  rise  to  knowledge, 
&c. ; — why  ? Because  the  ‘ desert/  merit  or  demerit,  which  [by 
the  hypothesis]  belongs  to  the  Mind,  is  the  cause  thereof : — 
such  a continuance  of  conjunction  could  not  be  put  a stop  to, 
because  this  [desert  of  the  Mind]  must  be  eternal, — [there  being 
no  assignable  reason  why  it  should  cease]  : — and  even  if  it  were 
not  eternal,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  that  what  should 
put  an  end  to  it  should  be  experience  belonging  to  a different 
receptacle : [ — in  other  words,  desert  chargeable  against  the 

■o 
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Mind  could  not  be  wiped  out  by  experience  undergone  by  the 
Soul ; ] such  is  the  import.* 

b.  What  is  the  harm  if  there  be  no  end  to  the  conjunction 
[of  Soul  and  Body]?  To  this  he  replies. t 

ii  \ a * n 

F >ree  of  the  Aph.  142. — And  we  should  find  it  [viz.,  mnn< 

dane  life]  eternal,  because  there  could  be  no  reach- 
ing [the  end  of  it]. 

a.  Were  it  so  [as  alleged  at  §139,  c.],  since  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  ‘ reaching,’  i.  e.,  no  possibility  of  death, — we 
should  find  the  Body,  &c.,  to  be  ‘ eternal,’  i.  e.,  indestructible.]: 

b.  Some  one  objects.§ 

^TTrr  n \ a $ n 

O s 

An  inadmissable  Aph.  143. — This  [says  some  one]  may  be  just 
conjecture.  lil<e  the  eternity  of  the  blackness  of  an  atom. 

a As  the  blackness  of  an  atom,  though  eternal  [in  so  far  as 
it  is  without  beginning],  surceases, — so  also  the  Body,  &c.,  sur- 
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b.  An  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.* 

Thin  point  Aph.  144.— Not  so,— because  it  would  turn  out 
fettled.  that  we  were  accepting  what  is  undemoustrable. 

a.  ' What  is  underaonstrable,’  i.  e.,  what  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof;— it  would  turn  out  that  we  were  ‘ accepting,’ i.  e.,  were 
admitting,  this.  For,  whilst  the  cause  [of  mundane  existence], 
viz.,  [by  hypothesis,]  the  desert  lodged  in  the  atoms  [§141,  a], 
exists,  there  could  be  no  putting  an  end  to  the  body :— moreover 
thus  [— i-  e.,  according  to  your  argument—]  we  should  have  to 
admit  the  eternity  of  the  blackness  of  atoms,  which  cannot  be 
submitted  to  evidence ;— and  so  the  example  is  not  a real  one,t 

[and  goes  for  nothing]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  Body’s  resulting  from  desert. { 

c.  And  so  ends  the  Second  Diurnal  Portion  of  the  Third 
Book.§ 

d.  Thus  is  completed,  in  the  commentary  on  the  Nydya  Apho- 

risms composed  by  the  venerable  Viswandtha  Bhattdchdrya,  the 
comment  on  the  Third  Book-H 

ii  s- 
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BOOK  IY. 

INTRODUCTION. 


a.  I take  refuge  with  that  pre-eminent  Light,  filled  with  splen- 
dour that  surpasses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  suns,  who  haunts 
the  minds  of  the  devout, — that  undescribable  black  Light  [ — 
meaning  Krishna — ],  the  giver  of  our  desires,  lovely  as  a hundred 
thousand  Cupids.* 

b.  In  the  Third  [Book]  was  examined  just  the  set  of  six  of 

the  Objects  [B.  I.  §9]  beginning  with  Soul,  which  [set]  is  in 
the  shape  of  causes,  [ — Soul  being  the  substantial  cause  of  know- 
ledge, and  so  on].  Now  the  [remaining]  set  of  six,  beginning 
with  Effort  (pravritti),  which  [set]  consists  of  effects,  is  to  be 
examined,  since  the  occasion  offers,  and  because  of  their  relation 
as  effects  [to  the  foregoing]  
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c.  Although  the  set  of  six  is  to  be  examined  in  the  First  Diur- 
nal Portion,  but  knowledge  of  the  truth  [ — which  is  not  oue  of 
the  set — ] in  the  Second  Diurnal  Portion,  yet  the  matter  of  this 
Book  is  just  the  examination  of  the  set  of  six,  because  that  [viz., 
true  knowledge]  is  the  cause  of  Liberation  [which  is  one  of  the 
six,]  and  because  this  falls  within  the  examination  of  Liberation, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  to  be  examined  as  supplementary*  [to 
the  determination  thereof]. 

d.  And,  among  these  things,  the  matter  of  the  First  Diurnal 
Portion  is  the  examination  of  the  set  of  six  as  regards  their 
possessing  the  characters  enunciated  [in  the  First  Book].  In  this 
First  Diurnal  Portion  there  are  fourteen  Sections ; and,  of  those, 
the  matter  of  the  first  section  is  the  examination  of  Effort  and 
of  the  Faults,  as  to  whether  they  possess  the  natures  ascribed  to 
them.  And  there  is  no  subdivision  of  the  section  [which  you 
may  imagine  ought  to  be  made]  because  of  the  difference  of  the 
topics  [embraced  in  it]  ; for,  by  the  two  mutually  respective 
portions,  viz.,  the  expression  “ As”  [in  the  first  aphorism,]  and 
“ So”  [in  the  second  and  last,]  he  informs  us  that  it  embraces 
but  one  topic,  in  the  shape,  viz.,  of  whether  the  things  possess 
the  natures  ascribed  to  them.t 
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e.  The  examination  of  ‘ Effort’  being  looked  for,  we  have  an 
aphorism  as  follows  :* 


THE  FIRST  DIURNAL  PORTION. 

SECTION  I. 

General  examination  or  Effort  and  or  the  Faults. 

uiftSronflT  1 \ i 

Aph.  1. — As  Effort  is  as  has  been  said,- — [so  are  the 
Effort-  Farits]. 

a.  Some  here  fill  up  the  ellipsis  with  the  expression  "just  so,” 
[ — making  the  aphorism  to  mean  “Effort  is  just  so  as  has  been 
asserted”  at  B.  I,  §17j.  This  is  not  right.  If  it  were  so,  then 
the  * expectancy’  of  the  word  “ as,”  [ — which  always  looks  out 
for  " so” — ] being  satisfied  in  this  very  place,  there  would  be,  by 
our  having  to  supply  another  “ as,”  for  the  word  “ So,”  too, 
which  stands  in  the  next  aphorism,  a splitting  of  the  section  [ — 
or,  in  other  words,  a distinction  of  topics, — see  Introduction,  d]. 
Therefore  the  construction  [of  the  " As”]  with  the  word  “ So,” 
which  stands  in  the  next  aphorism,  is  the  right  one.f 

b.  The  meaning,  in  combination  with  the  next  aphorism,  is, 
that,  as  * Effort’  possesses  the  character  ascribed  to  it,  so  the 
* Faults’  also  possess  the  character  ascribed  to  them.  The  defi- 
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nition  is  established,  because  the  definition  stated  [at  B.  1, 17], 
viz.,  " Effort  is  what  originates  the  voice,  the  intellect,  and  the 
body,"  is  true  : — such  is  the  import.* 

c.  The  examination  of  the  ' Faults’  having  offered  itself,  he 
says.t 

?wr  jm:  u ^ 0 

Faults.  Aph.  2. — So  are  the  Faults. 

a.  So  also  are  the  Faults  [rightly  defined,  as  is  Effort,  §1] 
they  really  possess  the  character  assigned  [at  B.  I.  §18],  viz., 
“ Whose  character  is  to  stimulate  — so  that  there  is  nothing 
here  unestablished ; — such  is  the  import  4 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  in  general  of 
Effort  and  of  the  Faults.§ 

c.  Now,  with  the  ■view  of  examining  the  Faults  in  respect  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  them,  viz.,  their  being  of  three  sets,  there  is 
a section  on  their  being  of  three  sets.  In  regard  to  this  there 
is  an  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet  as  follows  :|| 
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SECTION  II. 


Examination  of  the  Faults. 


^ ^ ^ Aph.  3. — There  are  three  sets  thereof,  because 

of  the  subdivision  of  Desire,  Aversion,  and  Mis- 
conception. 


* a . * Thereof,’  i.  e.,  of  Faults,  there  are  three  ‘ sets,’  or  parties ; 
but  it  is  not  the  case  that  Desire  and  Aversion  and  Delusion  are 
severally  single, — because  of  their  ‘ subdivision,’  i.  e.,  because 
of  their  possessing  subordinate  divisions  ; and  so,  since  fear,  and 
grief,  and  disdain,  &c.,  are  really  included  among  these,  [ — the 
division  is  exhaustive — ] there  is  no  deficiency  of  division, — nor, 
since  they  possess  heterogeneous  characters,  in  the  shape  of  the 
nature  of  Desire,  and  of  Aversion,  and  of  Misconception,  is 
there  any  superfluity  of  division,*  [ — the  members  of  the  divi- 
sion do  not  include  one  another] . 

b.  But  the  character  of  Desire,  e.  g.,  is  proved,  by  conscious- 
ness, to  exist  in  Love — and  so  of  the  others — [Aversion  in  Anger, 
and  so  on].  Among  these  [three  sets  of  feelings],  the  set  of 
Desires  is  Love,  Spite,  Censoriousness,  Acquisitiveness,  Covetous- 
ness, Deceitfulness,  and  Hypocrisy.f 

* foi  urn:  w.  w ^ iro- 
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c.  * Love’  (kdmaj  is  a desire  of  enjoyment.* 

d.  ‘Spite’  (malsara)  is  the  desire  of  obstructing  another’s 
wishes,  without  aiming  at  benefit  to  oneself : — e.  g.,  that  nobody 
is  to  drink  water  out  of  the  king’s  well,  [though  he  cannot  drink 
it  all  himself],  &c.t 

e.  In  like  manner  ‘ Censoriousness’  (sprihd)  is  also  9.  Desire 
[ — the  desire,  viz.,]  of  obscuring  the  merits  of  another.}: 

/.  * Acquisitiveness’  (trishnd)  is  the  desire  of  acquisition  not 
in  opposition  to  justice.  ‘ Miserliness’  (kdrpanya)  also, — the  de- 
sire that  this  of  mine  should  not  be  lost, — in  the  shape  of  the 
desire  of  preserving  one’s  wealth  even  by  omitting  to  make  a 
proper  expenditure, — is  just  a species  of  Acquisitiveness.§ 

g.  ‘ Covetousness’  (lobha)  is  the  desire  of  another’s  wealth 
in  opposition  to  justice.  || 

h.  * Deceitfulness’  (maydj  is  the  desire  of  cheating  another.*! 

*.  * Hypocrisy’  (dambha)  is  the  desire  of  celebrating  one’s  own 
superiority,  in  virtuousness,  or  the  like,  falsely.** 

* ^rfrwnt 
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Tbe  set  of  Aversions  is  Anger,  Envy,  Malignity,  Hatred, 
Implacability,  and  Disdain.* 

k.  ‘ Anger*  (krodha)  is  a particular  kind  of  Fault  which  is  the 
cause  of  redness  of  the  eyes,  &c.f 

l.  1 Envy’  (irshya),  is,  in  respect  of  something  common  to 
both,  since  it  belongs  to  another,  an  Aversion  to  the  possession 
thereof, — as  the  endless  [envy]  of  coheirs.J 

m.  1 Malignity*  fasuydj  is  Aversion  to  the  merits  &c.  of  an- 
other. § 

n.  * Hatred’  (droha)  is  Aversion  [stimulating]  to  destruction. 
But  deadly  injury  (hinsd)  is  a result  of  hatred ; but  others  hold 
it  to  be  [what  is  meant  by]  hatred.  || 

o.  ' Implacability’  (amarsha)  is,  towards  him  who  has  commit- 
ted an  offence,  the  Aversion  of  him  who  cannot  bear  it.^f 

p.  ‘ Disdain’  fabhimanaj  is,  towards  an  injurer,  the  Aversion 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  does  nothing.** 
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q.  The  set  of  Misconceptions  is  Error,  Doubt,  Confutation, 
Pride,  Infatuation,  Fear,  and  Sorrow.* 


r.  * Error’  (viparyaya)  is  another  synonyme  for  false  know- 
ledge,— the  being  sure  of  something  that  is  not  true.f 

s.  f Doubt’  fsaniayaj  is  the  conceiving  that  a contradictory 
existence  and  non-existence  belong  to  one  and  the  same  subject. 
This  same  is  also  expressed  by  the  term  ‘ Dubiety’  ( vichikitsaj.% 


t.  * Confutation’  (tarka)  consists  in  the  coming  upon  a Major 
[confessedly  inadmissible],  on  our  admitting  [for  the  sake  of 
argument,]  a Minor§  [which  is  untrue,  but  which  the  opponent 
insists  upon.  For  example,— our  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  can  be  no  smoke  in  the  hill,  if  there  be  no  fire,  while  we 
see  the  smoke,  is  the  Confutation  of  there  being  no  fire  in  the 

hill]. 

u.  ‘ Pride’  fmanaj  is  a fancy  of  superiority,  through  the  impu- 
tation to  oneself  of  some  merit  that  does  not  belong  to  one. 
‘ Contempt’  ( smayaj  also, — in  the  shape  of  the  fancy  that  there 
is  no  merit  in  some  meritorious  person, — is  included  under 
'Pride’.H 


v.  ‘ Infatuation’  (pramdda)  is  the  fancy  that  something  can- 
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not  be  done,  even  when  it  has  already  been  ascertained  that  it 
can  be  done ; and  so  too  conversely.* 

w.  * Fear*  (bhayaj  is,  on  the  befalling  of  some  cause  of  distress, 
the  not  knowing  any  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  it.f 

x.  ‘ Sorrow’  (iokaj  is,  when  something  loved  is  absent,  the 
not  knowing  any  possibility  of  attaining  it.J 

y.  He  ponders  a doubt. § , 

Aph.  4. — Not  so, — because  they  are  the  oppo- 

An  objection.  Qne  8JDgle  thing. 

a.  There  is  no  difference  [ — says  some  one — ] between  Desire 
and  the  rest  [§3] , * because  they  are  the  opposites  of  one  single 
thing’.  That  is  so  [i.  e.,  has  no  difference,]  which  is  the  oppo- 
site, or  contrary,  of  one  single  thing, — that  is  to  say,  because 
destructible  by  that  one  thing : — for  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
the  one  contrary  of  these||  [alleged  different  Faults]. 

b.  He  clears  up  this.^f 
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The  reply.  Aph.  5. — This  is  no  argument,  because  it  wanders 
away  [and  so  would  prove  too  much]. 

a.  The  fact  of  having  one  and  the  same  opposite  [or  destroyer] 
is  no  reason  for  denying  a distinction, — ‘ because  it  wanders 
away’  [to  cases  where  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  not  present] 
because  colours  differ,  although  destructible  by  the  conjunction 
of  one  and  the  same  fire.* 


b.-  Moreover,  these  [different  * Faults’]  are  not  removable  by 
one  [and  the  same  remedy],  because  it  is  true  knowledge  that 
is  the  remover  of  * Misconception,’  and  it  is  through  the  removal 
thereof  that  * Desire’,  &c.,  are  removed  ; — so,  to  this  purpose, 
he  says.f — 


mr.  h i o 


The  worst  of 
the  ‘ Faults' . 


Aph.  6. — Of  these,  ' Misconception’  is  the  wor- 
ser ; because,  in  the  case  of  him  who  is  not  under 
misconception,  neither  of  the  others  comes  into  existence. 


a.  Although  the  expression  “ the  worst”  (papatama  or  papish- 
thaj  would  have  been  proper,  according  to  the  rule  directing 
« .est”  or  “ most”  fish  than  or  tamapj  in  the  case  of  the  compari- 
son of  many  [ — i.  e.,  of  more  than  two}, — still  he  compares 
them  by  taking  them  two  by  two, — for  “ -er”  fiyasunj  is  enjoined 
when  the  comparison  is  of  two ; — so,  of  * Desire’  and  ‘ Miscon- 
ception’, or  [again]  of ‘Aversion’  and  * Misconception’,  ‘ Miscon- 
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ception’  is  * the  worser ’,  i.  e.,  the  root  of  evil, — in  short,  .the  mere 
earnestly  to  be  shunned.  He  states  the  reason ; — because,  in  the 
case  * of  him  who  is  not  under  misconception’,  i.  e.,  who  is  void  of 
misconception, — there  is  neither  ‘ Desire’  nor  ‘Aversion’ : — such 
is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  ponders  a doubt.f 

xnrraft 

i b 

. Aph.  7. — Then  we  have  here  f — says  some 

An  objection.  . , 

one — ] a difference  [of  ‘ Misconception  ] from  the 

[other]  ‘ Faults’,  through  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

а.  Since  * Misconception’  is  the  cause  of  the  * Faults’,  it  must 
be  something  other  than  a * Fault*,  because,  where  there  is  no 
distinction,  there  cannot  be  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.^ 

б.  * From  the  faults’, — here  the  sign  of  the  plural  is  employed 
on  the  strength  of  the  included  subdivisions,  § [ — see  §3, — ‘ De- 
sire’ and  ‘ Aversion’  making,  otherwise,  only  a case  of  duality]. 

* srsift  xim  fallow  st  fwii* 

hthcw:  mfire  sft  g#  h fr- 

favr'THT'T  <PT+ingqi<'l- 
3tT.  TfrT  | 

C\  c|v  \ 
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e.  He  repels*  [the  objection  in  §7]. 

» * I 

Aph.  8. — Not  so, — because  'Misconception’  does 
The  reply.  jnvQjve  character  of  * Fault’. 

a.  ‘ Misconception’  is  a ‘ Fault’,  because  it  really  has  the 
character  of  a ‘ Fault’ ; — and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
not  excluded,  because  it  differs  individually,! — [though  not  ge- 
nerically,  from  the  two  others]. 

b.  Having  shown  that  there  was  no  occasion  [for  the  argu- 
ment advanced  under  §7],  he  states  further  that  it  would  prove 
too  much.! 


ii 


Further  reply.  Aph.  9. — And  since  homogeneous  things  may 
consistently  be  [mutually]  cause  and  effect,  this  is  no  objection. 

a.  Since  two  things,  though  they  have  the  same  genus,  as  two 
substances  or  two  qualities,  ‘ may  consistently  be  cause  and 
effect’,  i.  e.,  are  admitted  to  be  cause  and  consequent,  it  is  not 
proper  to  deny  [ — on  that  ground — ] the  homogeneousness§  [of 
* Misconception’  with  the  other  ‘ Faults’]. 


BOOK  IV.  §3.  13 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  investigation  of  the  ‘ Faults.’* 


c.  As  its  turn  has  arrived,  since  ‘ Transmigration*  has  to  be 
investigated, — there  being  a doubt  whether  transmigration  per- 
tain to  the  Body,  or  the  Understanding,  or  the  Soul,  we  have  an 
aphorism  conveying  the  tenet. t 


SECTION  III. 

Transmigration  Examined. 

wwfanw  Hwwwfafir:  ii  v • ii 

Transmigration  why  belong - Aph.  10. — Since  the  Soul  is  eternal, 

ray  to  the  Soul.  j-jt  jg  to  ft  that]  Transmigration  is  pro- 

ved [to  belong] . 

a.  The  Soul,  for  reasons  aforesaid,  being  eternal,  it  is  to  it 
that  Transmigration  is  proved  to  belong  [and  it  could  not  be- 
long to  the  Body,  which  is  different  in  successive  births]. 

i.  But  then  [some  one  may  say—],  Transmigration  must  be 
described  by  means  of  its  production  [— i.  e.  by  telling  us  how 
and  whence  it  originates] and  this  [—viz.,  production,  of  any- 
thing whatsoever, — ] cannot  take  place  either  from  what  is 
homogeneous  [with  the  alleged  product],  or  from  what  is  hetero- 
geneous, because  [if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  production,]  it 
would  extend  unduly  to  primal  earth,  &c.,— for  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  is  eternal j— therefore  Transmigration  [—having  never 
been  produced — ] is  not  a real  thing : — so  [—to  obviate  this 

* wnf  ii 

i qian;  fire#  ftwisMui  ftwfw  i 
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objection  — ],  either  as  it  ia  a prerequisite  [to  the  establishment 
pf  Transmigration],  or  because  it  presents  itself,  he  shows  the 
way  in  which  production  does  take  place.* 

aJWTUWt  8 \\  8 

Production  Aph.  11. — Of  the  distinct  from  the  distinct, — he- 

kow'  cause  there  is  the  evidence  of  sense  [that  such  is  the 

case]. 

a.  Supply — “ there  is  the  production”  of  the  distinct.  ‘ From 
the  distinct,’  i.  e.,  from  what  has  some  [given]  distinct  genus, — e. 
g.,  from  earth, — there  is  the  production  of  ‘of  the  distinct,’  i.  e., 
of  things  having  that  distinct  genus,— e.  g.,  derivative  earthy  [iu 
the  shape  of  jars,  &cj. 

b.  Not  having  understood  this,  some  one  doubts.]; 

8 \ ^ II 

Aph.  12. — Nay  [ — says  some  one — ],  for  a jar  is 
An  objection.  produced  from  a jar. 

SfSWr3T$f%£  STgijTf  rrnrT  Wf  Ttrr^^fl- 
irernc  8 

an fen:  anfirct 
fn:  b 

X W?8 
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a.  The  import  [of  the  objection]  is,  that  if  there  be  not  such 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  case  of  special  objects  [ — so 
that  a jar  shall  result  from  a jar — ],  then  it  cannot  be  so  in 
the  general  case*  [of  the  alleged  production  of  earthy  things 
from  earth]* 

b.  He  clears  up  this  point, — resting  on  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ception in  the  particular  case  [where  a jar  is  undeniably  not  the 
product  of  a jar,]  is  no  negative,  since  such  is  not  at  all  the  case 
generically.f 

n \ * 8 

Aph.  13. — This  is  no  objection,  for  the  jar  is 
The  reply.  produced  from  what  [ — though  not  a jar — ] is  dis- 
tinct [in  its  generic  character], 

a.  This  [that  is  alleged  in  §12,]  is  no  objection  to  the  produc- 
tion of  like  from  like, — because,  e.  g.,  the  jar  is  produced,  e.  g., 
from  the  [constitutive]  bowl- shaped  halves,  which  have  the  nature 
of  earth  [that  exists  in  the  resulting  product]  : — and  the  alleged 
assertion  has  nothing  to  support  it ; — such  is  the  import.  J 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  Transmigra- 
tion^ 

* fHiMi 

wr,  b 

t ftihrm  arfwirr 

t i <f) ufarN:  sWNrnrf- 

*rm  qrararrfciiT 

H 
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c.  Now  there  here  follow  eight  sections,  because  they  present 
themselves,  or  because  they  are  illustrations  serving  to  substan- 
tiate the  proposition  [asserted  in  § 1 1,]  — “ Of  the  distinct,”  &c. 
Among  these  there  is  first  a section  on  the  void's  being  the 
material  [of  all  things] . In  regard  to  this,  here  is  an  aphorism 
conveying  a primfl  facie  view.* 


SECTION  IV. 


That  Non-entity  is  not  the  Material  or  things. 

inprrerai  i 

Whether  entity  come  Aph.  14. — It  is  from  non  entity  that  entity 
from  non  entity.  arises  [ — suggests  some  one — ],  for  manifesta- 

tion is  not — unless  there  have  been  destruction. 


a.  Because  there  is  no  manifestation  of  effects,  in  the  shape  of 
entities,  e.  g.,  as  a plant,  without  destruction,  e.  g.,  of  the  seed  ; 

and  so  the  destruction  [or  emergent  non-existence]  of  the  seed, 

or  the  like,  is  the  matter  from  which  comes  the  plant  or  the 
like.t 


b.  The  reply  to  this.J 


* STRICT  Wf  T5nfrRllWHfa«|«l- 
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a b 

This  denied.  Aph.  15. — Not  so, — this  is  not  a correct  expression, 
because  it  is  suicidal. 


a.  It  is  not  proper  to  say  that  a thing  becomes  manifest 
through  destruction,  because  the  expression  is  inconsistent ; for 
if  that  which  [as  you  say,]  destroys  [and  takes  the  place  of  what 
is  destroyed,]  was  not  previously  existent,  then  it  cannot  be  a 
destroyer, — and  if  it  did  previously  exist,  then  it  could  not  sub- 
sequently come  into  existence.* 


i.  The  supporter  of  the  primfi.  facie  view  censures  this.f 


^ Aph-  l6,-N*y  t— remonstrate,  the  Q%c. 

tor — I make  use  of  no  suicidal  expression — ], 
because  terms  relating  to  action  are  [allowably]  applied  both  to 
what  hfts  departed  and  to  what  has  not  yet  come  [into  existence]. 


a.  My  expression  [ — the  objector  contends — ] is  not  improper, 
because,  in  the  case  of  what  has  departed  and  in  the  case  of  what 
has  not  come,  terms  in  construction  with  a verb  [see  Laghu  Kau - 
mudt,  No.  945,]  are  employed, — that  is,  terms  are  employed 
which  designate  agent  and  patient,  &c. ; — as,  for  example,  "A 
son  [now  non-existent,]  will  be  born,” — “ He  congratulates  him- 
self on  the  son  that  is  to  be  born,” — “ There  was  [once  upon  a 


* if  IT^Ran^Trrr?T 
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time,]  a jar  [now  no  longer  extant],” — " He  mourns  his  broken 
jar*  [now  a jar  no  more].” 

b.  But  then  [ — we  remark—],  grant  that  your  employment  of 
language  »s  figurative  [and  admissible],  still,  pray,  do  you  hold 
that  it  is  the  destroyed  seed,  &c.,  that  js  the  material,  qr  the 
detlntcliort  qf  the  seed,  &c?  If  the  latter,  is  this,  moreover,  [in 
vour  opinion,]  the  material  cause  or  is  it  the  concomitant  ? If  the 
first  of  these  [three] — here  is  the  reply.f 

^ u ii 

The  defence  repelled  Aph.  17. — Nay, — because  nothing  isnro* 
in  two  of  its  aspects.  , f 6 11 

duced  from  things  annihilated. 

a.  because  it  is  impossible  that  things  annihilated,  seeds,  or 
the  like,  shotild  serve  as  material  [for  the  formation  of  anything 
else].  Fqr  the  same  reason  the  second  [alternative, — viz.,  that 
the  destruction  is  the  material ,]  is  not  true: — in  this  case  the 
word  “ annihilated”  [in  the  aphorism,]  stands  for  “ annihilation”, 
— and  nothing  prises  therefrom,  because  it  js  substantiality  [and 
not  the  being  a privation,]  that  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial cause  of  a positive  product.}: 

stot  gar: 

wmi  MW* » 

3T  rRTtl  ^rc  n 

t \M  ®T  fe- 
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b.  But  in  regard  to  the  third  [alternative, — viz.,  that  the  des- 
truction of  the  seed  is  the  concomitant  cause  of  the  plant,]  he 
says.* — 

II  \-cr| 

The  defence,  in  its  third  Aph.  18. — Since  there  is  [merely]  ttiB 
aspect,  repelled.  pointing  out  of  a sequence,  this  is  rto  t>b- 

jection. 

‘a.  Since  [i't  may  be  contended  that]  non-existence  cannot  be 
denied  to  he  a cause , seeing  that  it  is  an  admitted  doctrine  [ ad* 
mitted  without  formal  mention — ] that  the  absence  of  obstacles 
is  a bause,  he  therefore  says  • Since/  & c.  From  perceiving  that 
when  the  seed  is  destroyed  the  plant  springs  up,  the  destruction 
of  the  seed— the  obstructer— is  [indeed,  assumed  to  be]  a cause 
[of  the  plant,  which  could  not  come  into  being  unless  the  seed 
gave  place  to  it] ; — for,  when  the  seed  is  destroyed,  the  plant 
originates  from  the  parts  thereof,  combined  with  the  parts  of  the 
irrigated  earth  [in  which  the  seed  was  planted];.  Bat  if  hon- 
existence  by  itself  could  be  a cause,  then  a plant  might  arise 
Oven  from  a seed  when  [its  non-  existence  has  resulted  from  its 
being]  reduced  to  powdery — for  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  non  entity  [in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other ; i.  e.,  whether 
the  seed  be  destroyed  by  one  process  or  another  process] : — sarh 
is  the  import.f 

* ii 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  denying  that  emptiness  can  be  a 
material  cause.* 

c.  He  states  another  opinion. t 


. SECTION  V. 


Whether  God  be  the  material  cause. 

fcsna  wti  n \£- » 


Whether  God  be 
the  sole  cause. 


Aph.  19. — God  [ — suggests  some  one — ] is 
the  [sole]  cause,  because  we  see  that  the  acts  df 
men  are  [occasionally]  unattended  by  their  fruits. 

a.  He  clears  up  this.J 

* ^vwlrnn? 

Aph.  20 — Not  so ; because,  in  the  absence  of 


This  denied. 


men’s  acts,  the  fruit  is  not  produced. 


a.  But  then,  were  it  thus,  would  not  the  agency  of  man  unduly 
involve  [the  attainment  of]  fruit  [ without  God’s  co-operation]  ? If 
this  be  said,  he  declares  in  regard  to.  this  :§ — 

c\ 

t fldKI<*TT^  B 
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. , . . Aph.  21. — It  [viz.,  man’s  agency.]  is  not  the 

An  objection  met.  _ , ’ , , . 

[sole]  cause,  because  that  [absence  of  fruit,  spo- 
ken of  in  the  preceding  aphorism]  is  caused  by  that  [absence  of 
man’s  agency  spoken  df  at  the  Same  place, — but  not  conversely]. 

a.  Because  [all  that  we  assert  is  that]  the  absence  of  fruit  is 
the  result  of  the  absence  of  man’s  works,*  { — but  it  does  nat 
follow  that  the  works  by  themselves  can  produce  fruit]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  as  to  whether  God  be  the  material 
cause.t 

e.  And  if  effects  were  fortuitous,  then  neither  could  atoms,  or 
anything  else,  be  the  material  cause  [of  things],  nor  could  God 
be  the  concomitant  Cause ; — therefore  he  begins  a section  in  dis- 
proof of  fortuitousness.  In  regard  to  this  matter  there  is  an 
aphorism  conveying  a primd  facie  vicw.J 


SECTION  YI. 

Disproving  that  effects  are  fortuitous. 

HreTrqfrT: 

I ^ * B 
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H hrthtr  things  can  Aph.  22. — There  is  an  origination  of  entN 
occur  uncaused.  . 

ties  [ — contends  some  one — ] from  no  cause; 
for  we  see  the  sharpness,  of  a thorn,  &c. 

a.  * From  no  cause’ the  affix  [viz.,  tasil,  in  the  expression 
tlms  rendered,]  has  the  force  of  a nominative, — the  meaning 
being  the  causeless  coming  into  existence  of  entities.  The  ex- 
pression ‘entities’  [-—which  might  seem  superfluous — ] is  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  The  origination  of  a jar,  or  the  like,  [ — -con- 
tends this  reosoner — ] is  not  determined1  by  causes,  because  it  i4 
a case  of  [simple]  origination  [or  coining  into,  existence],  like  the 
coming  into  existence  of  the  sharpness  of  a thorn,  &c.* 

b.  By  the  “ &c.,  he  includes  the  variegated  hues  of  the  pea- 
cock, &C-. the  import  being  that  these  have  no  cause  whatever.t 

c.  A partially  [orthodox]  mistaken  person  blames  this.  $ 

B * ^ ft 

. Aph.  23. — It  is  not  from  no  cause,  because 

A defective  reply.  ...  ... 

it  is  from  a cause  [in  the  shape  of  what  you  callj 

“ no- cause.” 


a.  That  is  to  say, — how  can  it  be  from  no  cause,  when  the 
cause  is  precisely  that  “ 110-cause”  [mentioned  by  yourself  in 
the  preceding  aphorism],  seeing  that  you  exhibit;  in  the  ex- 


* HTCTrtT- 
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pressiou  '‘from  no  cause,”  a 5th  case-affix  which  marks  a rea- 
fqn*? 

b.  He  [the  author]  blamest  [this  argument  of  a well-meaning 
follower,  who  did  not  discern  that  the  affix,— see  §22,  a, — vpas 
employed  with  the  force  of  the  1 st  case,  and  not  of  the  5th], 

frffTHTfa  far!  I II  * # 8 


Tke  defective  refly 
$«<  as)d<. 


Aph.  24.— This  is  no  objection,  bepausc  a 
cause  and  no  cause  are  two  [entirely]  different 
things. 


o.  The  alleged  objection  is  not  proper,  because  no  cause  and  a 
cause  are  ‘ different  things/  i.  e.,  are  heterogeneous, — because 
what  is  no  cause  cannot  be  a cause.  And  that  [error,  to  which 
the  reply  in  question  is  no  answer,]  has  been  sufficiently  refuted 
just  by  the  refutation  of  the  opinion  that  works  arc  no  cause  of 
[man’s  being  born  into  the  world  in]  the  body, — therefore  it  is 
not  refuted  [over  again]  heref. 


b.  Hepe  ends  the  section  respecting  fortuitousness.§ 

* fa* 
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o.  Were  everything  uneternal,  then  not  even  Soul  would  be 
eternal ; therefore  there  is  a section  repelling  the  notion  that 
everything  is  uneternal.  Here  the  doubt  arising,  whether  what* 
ever  is  cognizable  be  eternal,  or  not,  we  have  an  aphorism  con- 
veying  a prim&  facie  view.* 


SECTION  VII. 

How  NOT  ALL  THINGS  ARE  UNETERNAL. 

B * ^ 0 

s)  v 

Whether  everything  Aph.  25. — Everything  is  uneternal  [ — con- 
tends some  one—],  because  it  is  what  has  a 
habit  of  coming  into  existence  and  perishing. 


a.  What  is  not  from  eternity  is  destructible  [• — says  this  rea- 
soner — ],  because  whatever  has  an  origin  has  the  character  of 
decay.f 

b.  He  censures  this 4 

d * i B 

...  Aph.  26. — It  is  not  unetemal,  because  it  f — in 
This  denied.  . , . , ' 1 ■ 

some  instances — ] is  eternal. 


a.  The  fact  of  having  an  origin  does  not  establish  a thing’s 
destructibility, — because  destruction  is  f eternal,'  i.  e.,  is  inde- 

* *rn?rr^cfa 
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strnctible ; — so  that,  in  that  instance,  there  is  a wandering  away* 
[of  the  alleged  mark  unattended  by  what  it  is  alleged  as  a mark 
of]. 

b.  Some  one  objects. f 

i *!  i * n 

^ Aph.  27. — That  [ — objects  some  one — ] is  un- 

A*  objection.  e^erna^  juat  as  fire  perishes  on  the  perishing  of  the 

combustible. 


a.  That  also,  viz.,  destruction,  is  not  eternal ; — as  fire,  imme- 
diately on  the  perishing  of  ‘ the  combustible/  i.  e.,  of  the  fuel,  or 
the  like,  perishes  also  itself,  and  does  not  emerge  from  the  com- 
bustible ; so  also  the  destruction  of  a jar,  or  the  like,  perishes, 
and  does  not  emerge  from  the  jar,  or  the  like.J 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 

fewwwpff  [7!  11^1 


ThU  lied  Aph.  28. — The  eternal  is  undeniable,  because 
it  is  laid  down  as  it  is  apprehended. 

a.  The  full  meaning  is,  that,  there  is  no  denying  ‘ the  eternal,’ 

f^lfil^TrT  rTSf  arfi^TUfl  0 
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i.  e.,  the  eternity  of  that  which  is  distinguished  by  eternalness. 

‘ As  it  is  apprehended/  i.  e.,  without  going  beyond  [cases  where 
there  is]  perception  [of  an  eternal  character] . And  so  [the  fact 
that  eternity  belongs  at  least  to  some  things,  is  settled]  by  its 
being  determined  that  eternity  belongs  to  [the  ethereal]  Space, 
and  the  like,  on  the  strength  of  the  argument  which  leads  us  to 
admit  a subject  of  [admitted]  qualities^  corroborated  by  the  sim- 
plicity* [which  belongs  to  ao  other  theory  of  the  matter  in 
question]. 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  disproving  the  allegation  that  all 
things  are  uneternal,  f 

c.  If  [on  the  other  hand,]  all  things  were  eternal,  then  Trans- 
migration, &c.,  could  not  take  place  at  all ; — therefore  there  is  a 
section  for  the  refutation  of  this  [eternity  of  all  things].  On  this 
point  there  is  an  aphorism  of  objection.  J 


SECTION  VIII. 

HOW  NOT  ALL  THINGS  ARB  ETERNAL. 

II  U 

Cn 

Whether  everything  Aph.  29. — Everything  [ — says  some  one — J 
is  eternal,  because  the  five  elements  are 
eternal. 
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a.  He  clears  up  this.* 


Aph.  30. — Not  «o, — because  we  apprehend  causes 
“This  denied.  ^ production  and  of  destruction. 

a.  It  is  Hot  proper  to  say  that  everything  is  eternal ; because 
we  apprehend,  [in  the  case]  of  jars,  and  the  like,  causes  of  pro- 
duction and  of  destruction,  viz.,  the  conjunction  of  the  bowl- 
shaped halves  [in  the  production  of  a jar],  and  the  blow  of  a 
mallet  [in  the  destruction  of  it],  and  the  like ; — and  thus  pro- 
duction and  destruction  are  inevitablef  [as  regards  the  necessity 
of  conceding  their  existence]. 


b.  Again  a Sankhya  says.J — 

8 \ h 

Aph.  31.— This  is  no  refutation  [ — says 
A Sinkhya  objection.  g&njjhya,  of  the  objection]  ; — because 

the  character  thereof  is  [merely]  obscured. 

«.  The  alleged  refutation  [of  the  objection  advanced  in  §29,] 
will  not  do ; because  [ — argues  the  Sankhya — ] that  which  is  the 
character  of  something  eternal,  an  atom,  or  the  like,  viz.,  [the 
character  of]  elementariness,  or  the  like,  is,  in  a jar,  or  the  like, 
[merely]  ‘ obscured,’  i.  e.,  it  really  exists ; — and  therefore  the 
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notion  of  production,  &c.,  is  a mistaken  one : — such  is  the 
import.* 

b.  He  blames  this.f 

: i **  i 

, Aph . 32. — Not  so, — because  we  perceive  produc- 

tion, — which  causes  [us  to  knowj  that  [uneternal- 
ness]. 

a.  The  denial  that  anything  is  uneternal  is  not  proper,  be- 
cause we  perceive  production,  which  ‘ causes’  that,  i.  e.,  which 
causes  us  to  know  it  for  certain.  And  so,  since  the  notion  of 
production  and  destruction  is  a just  one,  the  theory  [that  every- 
thing is  eternal,]  is  set  aside ; for  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  cognition  of  occasionalness  ; — and  this  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  [the  S&nkhya  hypothesis  of]  manifes- 
tation [ — see  S&nkhya  Aph.  B.  1.  §131 — ],  because,  since  this 
[manifestation]  itself  is  not  an  eternal  thing,  it  upsets  the  theory 
that  all  is  eternal.  And  this  will  be  discussed  more  clearly  in 
the  sequel.  J 
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b.  Pondering  the  doubt  whether  the  notion  of  production  and 
destruction  may  be  a mistaken  one,  he  says,* — 

n ^ ^ n 


A doubt  disposed  of. 


Aph.  33. — Not  so, — because  [in  that  case] 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  settling  any. 
thing. 


a.  That  is  to  say, — if  we  were  to  entertain  a doubt  whether 
even  that  be  an  error  which  has  been  settled  by  all  mankind  to 
be  a matter  of  fact,  then  we  should  have  to  give  up  using  the 
terms  truth  and  error.f 


b.  Here  ends  the  section  confuting  the  opinion  that  all  things 
are  eternal.! 

e.  Now,  as  the  subject  presents  itself,  there  is  a section  on  the 
question  whether  all  things  be  separate  things.  In  regard  to 
this  there  is  an  aphorism  conveying  a primi  facie  view.§ 


SECTION  IX. 

How  ALL  THINGS  ARK  NOT  EACH  SEVERAL  THINOS. 

Z^aUUngt9  Aph‘  84--Evei7thing  is  several  [-says 
some  one  — ],  because  the  marks  of  an  entity 
are  several. 
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a.  Every  thing  is  ‘ several/  i.  e.,  plural.  A ' mark’  is  that 
whereby  anything  is  recognised, — something  notorious  in  it. 
This  [mark]  is  ‘ several/  i.  e.,  it  consists  of  several  things.  And 
so  the  application  [of  the  argument  is  as  follows]  ; — 

(1.)  Ajar,  or  the  like,  is  in  the  shape  of  an  aggregate: — 

(2.)  Because  it  is  nameable : — 

(3.)  [Everything  that  is  nameable  is  in  the  shape  of  an  aggre- 
gate,] as  an  army,  a forest,  &c. 

[And,  continues  this  rcasoner,]  there  is  no  wandering  away  [of 
nameableness  unaccompained  by  the  character  of  an  aggregate], 
because  [ — to  anticipate  the  instances  that  may  seem  to  contra- 
dict this — ] there  is  no  proof  of  [there  being  any  such  thing  as]  an 
imperceptible  Ether,  See.,  and  because  the  Soul  is  nothing  other 
than  the  Body,  and  Quality  and  Action  are  nothing  distinct 
from  their  substratum,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  [there  being  any 
such  thing  as]  either  Ultimate  Difference  or  Co-inhesion,  and 
Non-existence  is  nothing  at  all.* 

b.  He  clears  up  this.t 

M ^ ii 

Aph.  85. — Not  so, — because  by  more  marks 
This  denied.  . . , . ' , 

than  one  a single  entity  is  constituted. 


a.  Because  , ‘ by  more  marks  than  one/  i.  e.,  by  more  natures 
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than  one,  e.  g.,  by  Colour,  Savour,  and  so  on, — and  by  this  that 
and  the  other  [constituent]  portion, — there  is  * constituted,’  i.  e., 
there  is  produced,  just  a single  distinct  entity ; — such  is  the 
meaning.* 


b.  He  states  the  reason,t  [on  which  the  foregoing  argument 
is  based]. 


ii  a 


The  denial  reinforced. 


Aph.  36. — There  is  no  setting  aside  [this 
our  argument],  just  because  it  is  settled 


that  there  are  marks. 


a.  * There  is  no  setting  aside,’  i.  e.,  there  is  no  establishing 
that  every  thing  is  several, — just  because  ‘it  is  settled,’  i.  e.,  it  is 
an  established  point,  that  there  are  ‘ marks,’ — viz.,  [marks]  of 
entities,  snch  as  jars,  webs,  &c.,J  [which  entities  possess  a unity, 
else  how  could  the  mark  of  any  one  be  a mark  of  that  one]  ? 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  refuting  the  notion  that  everything 
is  several  things.§ 

c.  Were  all  a void,  there  could  be  no  such  relation  as  that  of 
cause  and  effect ; therefore  he  commences  a section  in  order  to 
refute  this  [notion].  Here  the  doubt  presenting  itself— whether 
the  fact  of  being  an  object  of  knowledge  be,  or  be  not,  invari- 
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ably  attended  by  the  fact  of  being  a non-entity—,  there  is  an 
aphorism  conveying  a primft  facie  view.* 


SECTION  X. 


HOW  ALL  IS  NOT  NON-EXISTENT. 


H kether  all  be 

tied  point  that  in  entities  there  are  mutual  non-existences. 


non-entity. 


Aph.  37. — Everything  is  a non-entity 
[ — says  some  one — ],  because  it  is  a set- 


a.  Everything  is  matter  of  dispute — non-entity — trash.  He 
alleges  a direct  proof  of  this,  saying,  ‘ because  in  entities,’  &c., — 
i.e.,  because,  in  what  are  fancied  to  be  entities,  e.  g.,  in  jars,  &c. 
it  is  settled  that  there  is  the  nature  of  non-entity ; — for,  that  all 
things  have  the  nature  of  non-existence,  is  settled  by  such  cog- 
nitions as  "A  jar  is  not  a web,”  [ — so  that  there  is  non-existence 
of  a jar  in  the  web,  and  of  a web  in  the  jar,]  &c.f 

b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.  J 
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This  denied. 


Aph.  38. — Not  so, — because,  of  entities,  the  na- 
ture is  real. 


a.  1 Of  entities/  i.  e.,  of  Earth,  &c.,  the  ‘ nature/  viz.,  Odour, 
&e.,  and  Existence,  &c.,  is  real : — for  it  is  impossible  that  of  a 
nothing  the  Odour,  Colour,  or  the  like,  should  appear  really  exis- 
tent.* 


b.  Again  some  one  doubts  :f — 

5T  fell'd  11  « 

Aph.  39. — There  is  no  reality  T — says  some  one — 1 in 
A doubt.  , r , , . , , J ,L  J J 

the  nature  [of  thmgsj,  because  they  are  relative. 

a.  Because  they  have  relation  one  to  another, — for  we  observe 
that  “ In  relation  to  that — this  is  bluer,” — “ It  is  short  in  com- 
parison with  that,”  &c.  And  what  is  relative  is  not  real,  just 
like  the  redness  of  crystal  which  has  relation  to  the  Hibiscus 
flower!  [reflected  in  it,  or  seen  through  it]. 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 

u a o a 


This  cleared  up. 


Aph.  40. — This  is  improper,  because  asserted 
falsely. 
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a.  Since  it  is  ' asserted  falsely/  i.  e.,  since  it  is  not  the  case, 
that  non-entity  is  predicable  wherever  there  is  relativeness. 
Nor  can  a jar,  or  the  like,  be  a relative  thing.  Further,  is 
relutiveness  relative,  or  not  ? If  the  first,  then,  since  [on  your 
hypothesis,]  it  is  a non-entity,  it  proves  nothing.  If  the  latter, 
then,  since  it  itself  is  something  real,  how  can  all  be  unreal ? 
Such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  refuting  the  opinion  that  all  is  no- 
thing.f 

c.  Next  there  is  a section  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  all 
is  numerically  one.J 

d.  An  aphorism  conveying  a tenet§  [follows]. 


SECTION  XI. 

HOW  ALL  IS  NOT  NUMERICALLY  ONE,  AND,  FURTHER/ 
regarding  Fruit. 

fawjT*  ii  ii 


Argument  against  all 
being  numerically  one. 


Aph.  41. — Through  there  being  a rea- 
son, or  by  there  not  being  one,  it  is  not 
true  that  all  is  numerically  one. 
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a.  All  things  are  not  really  numerically  one,  because  there  is 
no  * reason,’  i.  e.,  no  proof  of  this ; or,  if  there  be,  then  all  is  not 
numerically  one,  because  it  is  looked  for  that  the  proof  be  some- 
thing other  than  the  thing  proved.* 

b.  Some  one  objects  — 


I!  # * 8 

. . Aph.  42. — Not  so  f— says  some  one — ],  because 

An  objection.  . 

the  reason  is  a part. 

o.  That  all  is  numerically  one  is  not  untrue,  because  the  ' rea- 
son/ i.  e.,  the  proof,  is  a ‘ part/  i.  e.,  is  a portion,  of  the  aforesaid 
[numerically  single  total] ; and  there  is  no  difference  between 
part  and  whole,  J [such  as  might  justify  our  regarding  a part  and 
the  whole  as  two]. 

b.  He  blames  this.§ 

8 H \ 0 


This  repelled. 


Aph.  43. — This  is  no  reason,  because  there  is 
no  part  [available  for  the  purpose]. 


o.  The  alleged  reason  is  not  proper,  because,  since  everything 
whatever  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  there  is  nothing  left 

t wfwrfk  I 
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over, — and  a portion  of  the  subject  cannot  supply  the  argument : — 
such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Now,  since  the  opportunity  offers,  * Fruit*  being  to  be  ex- 
amined, he  states  a doubt. + 

to  n « » u 

Aph,  44. — Since  ' Fruit/  is  produced 

A doubt  regarding  'Fruit.’  . , . , . . 

instantly,  and  at  another  time,  there 

arises  a doubt. 

a.  Since  we  see  that  such  an  action  as  cooking  has  its  fruit 
immediately,  while  ploughing,  or  the  like,  has  its  fruit  at  a sub- 
sequent time,  there  arises  a doubt  whether  the  fruit  of  maintain- 
ing the  sacred  fire,  of  oblations,  of  injuries,  and  so  on,  be  imme- 
diate, or  belong  to  another  time.  J 

b.  In  regard  to  this  point,  the  prima  facie  view  being  this, 
that,  since  worldly  credit  or  discredit  may  themselves  be  the 
fruit,  we  are  not  to  imagine  merit,  &c.,  [as  accruing  to  the  agent] ; 
the  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet ^ [follows]  : — 

«T  TO  ^ 0 # 8 
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„ , , , , Aph.  45. — The  ‘Fruit  is  not  immediate. 

The  doubt  soloed.  . . , . „ 

because  it  has  to  be  experienced  at  a future 

date. 

a.  That  is  to  say,  because  it  is  declared  as  having  to  be  experi- 
enced at  a future  date.  For  heaven  is  mentioned  in  scripture  as 
* Fruit/  and  that  is  joy  unmixed  with  pain,  and  worldly  joys  are 
not  so.  In  like  manner  the  experiencing  of  this  or  that  hell  is 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  the  ‘ Fruit/  of  doing  injury,  &c. ; and 
that  cannot  be  here  [on  earth]  : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Some  one  doubts.f 

II  » i II 

Aph.  46. — It  cannot  be  produced  at  a subsequent 
time  [ — says  some  one — ],  because  the  cause  has 
ceased  to  be. 

a.  The  fruit  of  this  or  that  act  cannot  be  at  a future  time,  be- 
cause the  ‘ cause,'  viz.,  the  act,  has  ceased  to  be.  J 

b.  He  clears  up  this.§ 

OTfe^lw^^Trlll  II 

Aph.  47. — Before  the  production,  that  may 
This  cleared  up.  ujje  a tree  and  its  fruit. 
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a.  Before  the  production  of  [one’s  fruition  of]  heaven,  &c., 
that  may  be  the  medium.  He  states  an  example  : ‘like  a tree 
and  its  fruit.’  As,  even  when  the  watering  of  the  root,  and  so 
on,  has  ceased,  fruit  may  be  produced  by  virtue  of  the  medium, 
viz  , the  consequent  growth,  &c.,  of  the  parts,  so,  in  the  matter 
before  us,  though  the  sacrificial  acts.  See.,  have  ceased  to  be,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  the  resulting  of  [the  fruition  of]  heaven, 
&c.,  because  a medium  really  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  merit 
thereby  generated.* 

b.  But  then  [ — says  some  one — ] the  very  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  will  not  bear  examination; — so  he  ponders  this 
doubt.f 

TOTO  TO  8 II 


Whether  the  relation  of  cause  Aph.  48. — [The  Fruit,  says  some 

and  effect  be  possible.  0ne,  before  its  production,  is]  neither 

non-entity,  nor  entity,  nor  yet  [at  once,]  entity  and  non-entity, 
because  entity  and  non-entity  are  incongruous. 


a.  ‘ Before  production’  is  borrowed  [from  the  preceding  apho- 
rism], ‘ The  Fruit’  has  to  be  supplied.  And  so,  antecedently 
to  its  production,  the  fruit  is  not  a non- entity,  because,  if  what  is 
a non-entity  could  come  into  existence,  then  hares’  horns,  and 
the  like,  might  also  come  into  existence,  and  we  might  find  oil 
even  in  sand,  and  the  like ; — neither  is  it  [ — the  fruit — ] an 
entity,  because  it  is  a contradiction  that  what  is  should  come  into 
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existence ; — for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  [at  once]  an  entity  and 
non-entity,  because  an  entity  and  a non-entity  have  inter-repug- 
nant characters,  in  the  shape  of  being  and  not  being.* 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 
o 

II  8^  II 

Aph.  49. — Previously  to  its  production. 
This  point  cleared  up.  v . . . 

that  which  has  the  character  of  comuig  into 

existence,  is,  verily,  not  an  entity,  because  we  witness  both  pro- 
duction and  destruction. 

a.  ( That  which  has  the  character  of  coming  into  existence’,  i.  e'., 
that  which  is  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  what  has  the  character 
of  coming  into  existence,  e.  g.,  a web,  or  the  like,  is,  antecedently 
to  its  production,  not  an  entity : — f verily/  i.  e.,  this  is  the 
truth, — because  production  and  destruction  are  established  facts ; 
— for  we  understand  that  “ Now  the  jar  has  been  produced,”  and 
“ Now  the  jar  has  been  destroyed  — but  what  really  exists  can- 
not be  produced,  because  then  we  should  have  a case  of  what  has 
been  produced  being  produced  over  again. 

•1  s) 
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b.  To  the  remark,  that,  if  what  is  no  entity  could  come  into 
existence,  there  would  be  no  law,  [but  utter  confusion  would 
prevail,]  he  says.* 


An  objection  met. 


B V II 

Aph.  50. — But  that,  [though]  no  entity,  is 
determined  by  the  understanding. 
a.  ‘ That,’  i.  e.,  the  product ; — [though]  ‘ no  entity,’  i.  e.,  being 
that  whereof  antecedent  non-  existence  was  predicable ; — ‘ is  de- 
termined by  the  understanding,’  i.  e.,  is  made  to  itself  an  object, 
by  the  understanding.  To  explain, — the  weaver  sets  himself  to 
work,  having  considered,  that,  “ In  these  threads  [ — i.  e.,  consti- 
tuted by  these  threads — ] there  will  be  a web,” — but  not  with 
the  understanding,  that,  "there  is  a web;”  for,  if  that  were  the 
case,  then,  the  product  being  supposed  extant,  there  would  be  no 
setting  one’s  self  to  work,  because  desire  [precluded  by  posses- 
sion,] would  be  absent.f 


b.  Well,  be  it  so,  that  ‘Fruit’  results  from  a cause,  yet,  since 
the  example  [in  §47],  viz.,  ‘ like  a tree  and  its  fruit,’  is  not  a 
parallel  one,  it  is  not  proved  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  merit : 
— so  some  one,  on  the  strength  of  this,  doubts  as  follows.  J — 
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^IPSR3Z II  II 

Another  objection.  5 1 .-[The  example,  in  §47,]  “ like  a 

tree  and  its  fruit”  is  no  argument,  [says  some 
one,]  because  a receptacle  is  awanting. 


a.  It  is  no  argument  to  say,  that,  before  production  [of  the 
fruit  of  acts],  the  case  is  like  that  of  a tree  and  its  fruit ; — why  ? 
— 1 because  a receptacle  is  awanting/  i.  e.,  because  that  body  by 
which  the  act  was  done  has  perished : — but,  in  the  case  of  the 
tree,  its  improvement,  by  watering,  &c.,  is  suitable,  because  the 
tree  really  exists  [and  furnishes  a continuant  receptacle  for  the 
results  of  the  acts]  : — such  is  the  fancy*  [of  this  objector]. 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 


ti  a 


Aph.  52. — This  [that  is  urged  in  §51,J  is 
The  point  cleared  up.  nQ  argUment)  because  the  Soul  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  happiness. 


a.  The  argument,  ' because  a receptacle  is  awanting/  is  not 
proper, — because  * the  happiness/  i.  e.,  the  joy  that  is  to  take 
place,  on  being  lodged  in  a celestial  body,  resides  in  the  Soul ; — 
that  is  to  say,  because  it  has  the  same  receptacle  as  [the  merit 
of]  the  sacrifices,  &c.,t  [of  which  it  is  the  fruit]. 
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b.  He  ponders  the  doubt  whether,  even  though  it  be  possible 
that,  in  some  cases,  they  [ — the  merit  and  the  fruit — ] have  the 
same  receptacle,  it  may  not  be  so  in  every  case.* 


W*  B ^ ^ a 


Aph.  53. — Not  so  [ — says  some  one, — 
The  objection  modified.  cannot  be  lodged  always  in  the 

Som/J,  because  such  fruits  are  mentioned  as  a son,  a wife,  cattle, 
attendants,  gold,  food,  &c. 


a.  Since  sons,  & c.,  are  mentioned  as  fruits,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  have  the  same  receptacle  [as  the  merit  of  which 
they  are  the  fruits]  : — such  is  the  import,  f 

b.  Although,  since  sons,  &c.,  are  fruits  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  there  is  no  [room  for]  doubt  at  all,  seeing  that,  in  this 
case,  there  is  no  such  absence  of  a receptacle  [as  the  doubt,  in 
§51,  is  founded  upon,  and  we  might  therefore  have  spared  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  replying] ; — still,  having  regard  to  the  consi- 
deration that  where  the  fruit  may  be  iu  the  shape  of  wealth,  &c., 
belonging  to  a subsequent  birth,  even  then  our  theory  does  not 
fail, — he  saysj  [as  follows]. 
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Aph.  54. — In  the  case  of  these  there  is  a 
The  objection  removed.  f1gllra^j[Ve  employment  of  speech,  as  if  they 

were  ‘ Fruit,’  because  ‘Fruit*  is  produced  by  the  conjunction 
thereof. 

a.  ' By  the  conjunction  thereof/  i.  e.,  by  the  possession  of  a 
son,  &c. ; — * because  fruit  is  produced/  i.  e.,  because  [ — see  §45, 
a — ] joy  is  produced ; — ‘ in  the  case  of  these/  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of 
a son,  or  the  like  ; — ‘ there  is  a figurative  employment  of  speech, 
as  if  they  were  fruit,’  i.  e , they  are  figuratively  called  fruit, — 
just  as  in  such  an  expression  as  “ Food,  verily,  is  the  life  of  the 
living/* — [whereas,  literally,  it  is  only  by  the  conjunction  of  food 
that  life  is  continued  to  the  living].* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  ‘ Fruit.’f 

c.  Now  * Pain/  which  [ — see  the  enunciation  in  B.  I.  §9 — ] 
presents  itself  next  in  order,  is  to  be  examined ; and,  in  regard 
to  this,  it  has  been  stated  [at  B.  I.  §21,]  that  Pain  is  that  whose 
mark  is  distress  : — and  it  was  stated  that  what  is  meant  by  it 
is  the  being  whatever  has  the  nature  [or  genus]  which  is  the 
nature  of  pain : — and  this,  in  such  [so  called]  pains  as  the  Body 
[ — see  B.  I.  §21,  a — ] is  not  invariably  accompanied  [by  the  al- 
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leged  mark  of  distress  ] ; — so,  pondering  this  doubt,  be  says* 
[as  follows]. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  examination  of  fain. 

ftfroiWlFITT:*  WTr^ffi:  g YA  I 

O 

The  definition  of  Pain  Aph.  55. — The  occurrence  of  birth  is  a 
grief,  because  it  is  joined  with  various  dis- 
tresses, 

a.  The  Body,  &c.,  is  [called]  a * birth,'  because  of  its  association 
with  the  fact  of  being  born.  ‘ The  occurrence  thereof*  means 
conjunction  therewith.  * Because  it  is  joined  with  various  dis- 
tresses,’ the  expression  pain  is  applied  to  it  [ — viz.,  to  the  Body, 
— ] figuratively, — but  it  is  not  an  actual  pain  ; — and  so  it  is  di* 
rected  to  be  regarded  as  ' Pain,’  with  a view  to  its  being  avoided 
in  consideration  of  its  being  connected  with  various  pains. t 

b.  But  then,  by  considering  it  [the  Body,]  as  a pain,  pray,  is 
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pleasure  denied  [to  have  any  existence]  ? — this  is  impossible  j— 
therefore  he  says*  [as  follows] . 

H ^ i a 


Pleasure  admitted  to  exist. 


Aph.  56. — [Pleasure  is  not  denied 
to  exist,]  beeause  pleasure  also  is  pro- 
duced in  the  midst  [of  the  pains  which  constitute  the  actual 
stuff  of  human  life]. 

a.  [This  we  grant,]  because,  since  pleasure  also  does  arise 
amidst  pains,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  existence,  t 

b.  But  then,  since  there  is  no  difference  between  the  connec- 
tion of  pleasure  [with  the  Soul,]  and  that  of  pain,  why  do  you 
not  prefer  that  we  should  regard  them  [both]  as  pleasure  [ — in- 
stead of  regarding  both  of  them  as  pain]  ? To  this  he  replies  — 

o ^ II 

Pleasure  a trifle  in  com-  Aph.  57. — Since  there  is  the  cessation 
parison  with  pam.  0f  pa;u  j-  —which  is  the  one  great  end],  and 

since  he  who  adopts  your  view  has  the  fault  of  seeking  after  [en- 
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joyable  objects],  this  is  no  objection  [to  the  injunction  that  all 
that  is  mundane  should  be  regarded  as  pain]. 

a.  This  is  no  objection  to  regarding  [everything  mundane]  as 
pain, — because  * he  who  adopts  your  view/  i.  e.,  he  who  consi- 
ders that  it  [the  body,]  is  an  instrument  of  enjoyment,  * has  the 
fault  of  seeking  after/  i.  e.,  has  the  fault  of  seeking  after,  or  of 
exerting  himself  about,  the  objects  of  enjoyment.  For,  he  who 
exerts  himself  for  the  the  sake  of  joy,  is  tormented,  in  the  acquir- 
ing and  the  keeping,  &c.,  with  various  distresses  j — therefore, 
since  this  may  serve  as  a cause  of  the  abandoning  of  desire,  it  is 
directed  that  it  [viz.,  the  Body,  and  mundane  existence  altoge- 
ther,] shall  be  regarded  as  a pain.* 

b.  But  then,  [some  one  may  say,]  since  it  rmundane  life,]  can 
cease,  quite  spontaneously,  in  the  case  of  him  who  feels  it  to  be 
pain,  the  instruction  to  consider  it  as  such  is  useless  ; — so  to  this 
he  replies  :f — 

^rrfwTRTW  ii  X*  n 


The  direction  to  reyard  the  Body 
at  an  evil  not  needless. 


Aph.  58. — And  [the  injunction  is 
advisable,]  because,  whilst  there  is  a 


doubt  whether  it  be  pain/ something  may  be  fancied  a pleasure, 
[though  it  be  really  an  evil]. 


a.  In  respect  of  what  thing  there  is  a various  [and  undecided] 
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opinion  whether  it  be  a pain,  this  injunction  is  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  engaging  in  such  a thing,  e.  g.,  in  forbidden 
injury,  or  eating,  or  embraces,  &c., : — such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  * Pain’.f 

c.  Now,  since  it  has  presented  itself  in  turn,  ‘ Emancipation* 
[B.  I.  §9,]  is  to  be  examined ; and  in  regard  to  this  he  states  a 
priraa  facie  view  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  because  there  is  no 
[sufficient]  opportunity  for  exerting  oneself  with  a view  thereto.]: 


SECTION  XIII. 

Emancipation  examined. 

w rf (i  y 

The  possibility  of  Eman-  Aph.  59. — There  is  no  Emancipation 

cipation  questioned.  . 

[says  some  onej,  because  of  the  [continual] 

association  of  one’s  debts  and  troubles  and  exertions. 

a.  There  can  be  no  Emancipation,  because,  by  reason  of  the 
clinging  to  us  of  our  ‘ debts,’  &c.,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  work- 
ing out  our  salvation  : — and  so  it  is  stated  in  scripture  “ when 
born,  verily,  a Br&hman  is  born  triply  indebted ; — from  the  Rishis, 
by  his  course  of  student-life ; from  the  gods,  by  sacrifice ; from  the 
progenitors,  by  progeny — that  is  to  say,  one  is  freed  * from  the 
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Rishis/  i.  e.(  from  his  debts  to  the  Rishis,  by  his  course  of  stu- 
dent-life j he  is  freed  ' from  the  gods/  i.  e.,  from  his  debts  to 
the  gods,  by  sacrifice ; he  is  freed  * from  the  progenitors/  i.  e., 
from  his  debts  to  the  progenitors,  ‘ by  progeny/  i.  e.,  by  [his 
begetting]  offspring : — and  life  passes  away  in  the  mere  clearing 
off  of  these  debts  :* — [and  so  of  the  * troubles’  and  * exertions’]. 

b.  He  clears  up  this.f 

IRR  *TRI  VI  RTRfT  f%^T- 

II  f o H 

. . Aph.  60. — Since  the  literal  expressions 

This  doubt  cleared  up.  ...  ... 

would  be  inadmissible,  the  recital  is  with 

figurative  expressions,  [and  this  has  an  additional  advantage] 

because  [it  acquaints  us  that]  blame  and  praise  are  rendered 

suitable. 

a.  For  the  recital  “ when  born,”  &c.  [§59,  a,l  does  not  con. 
sist  of  literal  expressions,  for  a person  is  not  competent  to  acts 
as  soon  as  born.  In  the  same  way,  the  word  * debt’,  too,  is  not 
meant  literally,  for,  in  this  instance,  no  one  gives  something  that 
is  to  be  received  back  again ; — but  it  is  enounced  in  such  terms 
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in  order  to  acquaint  us  that  the  thing  is  as  obligatory  as  the  dis- 
charging of  a debt.* 

A.  He  mentions  the  reason  for  the  employment  of  figurative 
language,  saying,  ‘ because  blame  and  praise  are  rendered  suit- 
able.' Just  as  by  the  discharging  of  a debt  and  by  the  not  dis- 
charging it,  so  by  the  performance  of  sacrifice,  &c.,  and  by  its 
non-performance,  blame  and  praise  are  rendered  suitable.f 


c.  And  it  is  not  the  case  that  there  is  no  season  for  engaging 
in  the  work  [of  one’s  Emancipation],  because  it  is  said  “By  old 
age  is  he  emancipated,”  &c.J 

d.  But  then,  though  it  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  things  de- 

sirable by  abandoning  the  desire  of  them,  how  can  constant  du- 
ties [ — see  the  Vedanta-sara § — ] be  got  rid  of? — for  it  is 

stated  in  scripture  “He  should  offer  burnt  sacrifice  as  long  as  he 
lives.’>  To  this  he  replies§. — 
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How  the  eternal  duties  do  Aph.  61. — This  is  no  objection  [to 
not  exclude  Emancipation.  . ... 

Emancipation],  because  it  is  imputed  to 
the  soul. 


a.  The  objection  to  Emancipation  is  not  proper,  because  we 
are  instructed  to  attribute  these  fires  to  the  soul  :* — [in  short, — 
when  a Brahman,  having  reached  the  age  at  which  he  ought  to 
retire  from  the  world,  is  no  longer  competent  to  perform  the 
regular  daily  duties,  he  must  imagine  himself  performing  them ; 
— and  this  will  free  him  from  the  bad  consequences  of  neglecting 
them  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defect  of  actual  fulfilment 
will  free  him  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  undergo  reward  for 
the  same], 

b.  But  then,  even  if  burnt  sacrifice  were  not  an  obstacle  [to 
Emancipation],  the  very  fruit  of  it,  viz.,  Paradise,  must  [ — says 
some  one — ] be  an  obstacle  to  Emancipation  [from  pleasure  aud 
pain  alike].  To  this  he  replies. f 


II  f ^ II 


A ph.  62. — Because  the  [required]  collec- 

How  sacrifice  does  not  . , 

debar  Emancipation.  tion  of  vessels  cannot  be  had,  and  [so  of 

other  cases],  there  is  not  the  fruit. 


a.  In  the  case  of  him  that  possesses  knowledge,  the  ' fruit,’  i. 
e.,  Paradise,  does  not  take  place : — for  burnt  sacrifice  implies  a 
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' collection  of  vessels,' — vessels,  i.  e.,  vessels  for  burnt  sacrifice, — 
a collection  of  such, — an  arrangement  of  them  with  respect  to 
the  members  of  the  victim,  the  thing  sacrificed, — according  to 
the  direction  “ In  the  mouth  a ladle  filled  with  butter,"  and  so 
in  order.  Since  these  cannot  be  provided  by  a beggar  [ — which 
every  Br&hman,  when  he  becomes  aged,  is  bound  to  be — J,  and 
since,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  from  the  want  of 
these  things,  does  not  take  place,  still  the  fruits  of  the  Jyotish- 
toma  sacrifice,  and  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  &o.,  and  [on  the 
other  hand]  of  injuries,  &c.,  might  be  [supposed  to  be]  obstacles 
[to  Emancipation],  therefore,  in  order  to  include  other  reasons 
[why  Emancipation  should  not  be  eternally  impossible],  an  “ and" 
[—equivalent  to  an  “ &c.” — ] is  inserted  [in  the  aphorism] . 
And  thus  the  import  is,  that  actions,  other  than  those  done  in  a 
former  state  of  existence,  are  obliterated  by  knowledge  simply  ;* — 
[for  it  is  he  " that  possesses  knowledge”  who  can  both  perform 
the  ' constant  duties,'  so  as  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  their  neglect, 
and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  opposite  Charybdis  of  having  to 
suffer  the  reward  of  them  in  Paradise] . 

b.  He  censures  [the  notion — see  §59 — that  Emancipation  is 
rendered  impossible  by]  the  constant  attendance  of  distress. t 
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. . Aph.  63. — As  he  who  is  sound  asleep. 

In  Emancipation  ait- 

tress  cannot  be.  when  he  sees  no  dream,  has  no  distress, — so 

is  it  in  the  case  of  Emancipation. 

a.  In  the  case  of  one  sound  asleep,  at  the  time  of  seeing  no 
dream,  as,  from  the  absence  of  any  cause,  there  is  the  absence  of 
pain,  so  also  in  Emancipation,  from  the  absence  of  Desire,  &c., 
there  must  be  the  absence  of  pain.* 


b.  He  censures  [the  notion  of]  the  impossibility  of  Emancipa- 
tion, because  of  the  constant  attendance  [ — alleged  at  §59 — ] 
of  exertion.f 


II  B 


Exertion  does  not  render  Aph.  64. — The  Exertion  of  him  that 
Emancipation  impossible.  ^ag  g0t  0f  the  Distresses  does  not  tend 

to  obstruct. 


a.  The  ‘ Distresses,  are  Desire,  &c.,  because  people  are  dis- 
tressed through  these.  The  Exertion  of  him  who  is  freed  there- 
from ' does  not  tend  to  obstruct/  i.  e.,  it  is  no  obstacle  [to  his 
Emancipation] ; that  is  to  say  it  generates  neither  merit  nor  de- 
merit^ [the  reward  or  punishment  of  which  would  require  his 
continuance  in  the  body] . 
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b.  Some  one,  not  able  to  endure  [this  view  of]  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  Distresses  [§64,  a],  doubts  as  follows.* 

wra  n f m 

Whether  distress  Aph.  65. — Not  so  [ — says  some  one — is  there 
a cessation]  of  the  continuance  of  Distress,  be- 
cause it  is  essential. 

o.  A termination  of  the  continuance  of  distress  is  not  proper 
[to  be  asserted],  because  it  exists  through  its  own  nature, f [and 
is  not  dependent  on  any  arrangement  of  causes,  the  absence  of 
which  could  involve  its  cessation]. 

b.  A partially  informed  person  clears  [ — or  attempts  to  clear 
up — ] this  as  follows.  | 

V, 

II  f f II 

, . , Aph.  66. — Even  though  essential  f — sug- 

A*  imperfect  reply.  r & Lb 

gests  some  one — ],  it  is  uneternal,  just  as  the 
non-existence  that  was  antecedent  to  production  is  not  eternal, 
— or  as  the  blackness  of  an  atom  is  not  eternal. 

a.  It  may  perish,  ‘just  as  the  non-existence  that  was  antece- 
dent to  production  is  not  an  eternal  thing,’  i.  e.,  just  as  antece- 
dent non-existence  [e.  g.,  of  a jar  before  it  was  made,]  is  not 
eternal,  [though  it  was  from  eternity  up  to  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  jar], — or  as  the  blackness  of  an  atom  [ — say  of  Earth — ], 
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which  was  from  eternity,  perishes*  [when  the  jar,  of  which  it 
is  a constituent,  is  baked  red  in  the  kiln]. 


b.  Rejecting  both  of  these  views,  he  states  the  tenet.f 


The  point  settled. 


Aph.  67. — Not  so, — because  Desire,  & c.,  are 
caused  by  the  fancying  [something]  to  be  good. 


a.  What  has  been  asserted  is  not  proper ; — why  ? — because 
Desire,  &c.,  [see  §64,  a]  are  [not  self-existent,  but]  ' caused  by 
the  fancying  to  be  good,’ — they  are  things  the  cause  of  which  is 
a ‘ fancying  to  be  good/  i.  e.,  a false  notion  ; — and  so,  since  false 
notions  are  put  an  end  to  by  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  Desire,  &c.,  should  have  an  end : — such  is  the 
import. J 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  examination  of  Emanci- 
pation. § 

c.  The  First  Diurnal  Portion  of  the  Fourth  Book  is  completed.|| 
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d.  Now  the  pre-eminent  motive  for  this  Institute  is  Emancipa- 
tion ; and  this,  though  it  has  been  enounced  [in  B.  I.  § ],  and 

defined  [at  B.  I.  §22],  and  examined  [in  the  section  preceding 
this  one],  does  no  good,  because  its  cause  has  not  been  displayed. 
But  then  [ — some  one  may  say — ],  in  the  aphorism  [B.  I.  §2] 
beginning  “ Pain,”  &c.,  in  the  order  of  the  removal  of  causes. 
Emancipation  is  the  absence  of  pain ; — [well]  if  [any  one  says 
this],  it  is  the  truth ; — but  the  cause  of  the  departure  of  error  is 
not  explained.  If  you  say  that  the  cause  thereof  is  the  ' know- 
ledge of  truth,’  then  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  of  what  the  truth 
requires  to  be  known-; — so,  regard  being  had  to  this,  it  is  just 
the  examination  of  the  ‘ knowledge  of  truth’  that  is  the  matter 
of  the  [present]  Diurnal  Portion.  And  in  this  there  are  six  sec- 
tions. First  there  is  the  section  regarding  the  production  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth  ; and  the  others  will  be  mentioned  as  they 
piesent  themselves.  In  regard  to  this  matter  there  is  an  apho- 
rism conveying  a tenet.* 


SECTION  XIV. 

Concerning  the  production  op  the  knowledge  op  truth. 

•s 


i:  ii  ii 


The  notion  of  one’s  perso- 
nality to  be  got  rid  of. 


Aph.  68. — Through  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  in  respect  of  the  causes  of  the 
* Faults’  [B.  I.  §18],  there  is  cessation  of  the  notion  of  one’s  per- 
sonality. 
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a.  ‘ The  notion  of  one’s  personality’  ( ahankdra ) is  the  fancy 
which  reveals  itself  in  the  expression  " I” ; and  what  is  so  called 
is  an  error,  the  object  of  which  is  the  Body,  and  other  things ; 
and  this  [error]  is  put  an  end  to  by  a knowledge,  in  regard  to 
* the  causes  of  the  Faults,’  viz.,  the  Body,  &c.,  of  * the  truth,’  viz., 
that  these  are  not  the  Soul : — for,  fancying  the  Body,  &c.,  to  be 
the  Soul,  one  is  attracted  by  things  pleasing  [to  the  Body],  and 
irritated  by  things  offensive.* 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  ask], — what,  in  short,  are  those 
attractive  matters,  whereby  being  attracted  one  remains  mun- 
dane ? — so,  to  discriminate  these,  he  exhibits  them.f 


Desire,  fyc.,  whence. 


ssrnh  ^ 


Aph.  69. — The  cause  of  the  * Faults’  [B. 
I.  § 18]  is  Colour,  and  other  objects  regarded 
as  good. 
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a.  ‘ Regarding  as  good’  ( sankalpa ) means  regarding  as  a good 
thing.  Colour,  &c.,  made  the  objects  of  this  [fancy  that  they 
are  good],  are  the  cause  of  ‘ Fault,’  i.  e.,  of  Desire,  &c.  Per- 
ceiving  that  “ This  woman  is  beautiful,”  one  feels  Desire  ; — and 
[again]  that  “This  is  an  enemy,”  one  feels  Aversion.  These, 
Colours,  &c.,  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  regarded  as  what  is  to  be 
shunned.  Thence  comes  the  discrimination  between  Body  and 
Soul.* 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  Desire,  &c.,  is  hard  to  got 
rid  of  even  by  Brahma  when  he  looks  on  beauty,  &c.  This  is 
stated  in  the  following  verse, — “ For  the  mind,  O Krishna,  is  un- 
stable, violent,  energetic,  powerful,”  &c.  Therefore,  showing  a 
method  for  the  removal  of  Desire,  &c.,  he  says.f — 

u * ® 11 

Suggestions  for  the  removal  Aph.  70. — But  the  cause  thereof  is 

of  Desire,  See.  . . „ , . , 

a conceit  in  respect  of  something  made 

up  of  parts. 

a.  ‘ In  respect  of  something  made  up  of  parts,’  e.  g.,  the  body 
of  a maiden, — a ‘ conceit,’  i.  e , a notion  of  beautiful, — is  ‘ the 
cause  thereof,’  i.  e.,  the  cause  of  Desire,  &c : — and  so  this  notion 
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is  to  be  got  rid  of  * [by  means  of  dwelling  on  repulsive  aspects 
of  the  body,  after  tlie  manner  of  Dean  Swift], 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  production  of  the  knowledge 
of  truth. f 

e , Now,  since  the  matter  presents  itself  [ — though  already  in 
some  measure  discussed  in  B.  II.— j,  there  is  a section  on 
[wholes,  or]  ‘ what  is  made  up  of  parts.’  There  is  an  aphorism 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a doubt  in  regard  to  this.J 


SECTION  XV. 


Concerning  farts  and  whoi.es. 

u ii 


Whether  there  be  wholes. 


Aph.  71. — There  is  a doubt  [whether 
there  be  such  things  as  wholes],  be- 
cause there  are  two  sorts  of  [knowledge,  viz.,]  knowing  and  mis- 
taking. 


a.  In  connection  with  * doubt,’  supply  “ whether  there  be  such 
tilings  as  wholes.”  Since  [the  existence  of]  a whole  is  established 
by  sense-evidence,  the  evasion  of  it  is  hardly  possible,  therefore 
he  says  r knowing,’  &c ; — that  is  to  say,  because,  through  the 
distinction  of  right  notion  and  wrong  notion,  knowledge  is  of 
two  sorts.  The  meaning  is,  that,  there  is  a doubt  whether  there 
be  such  things  as  wholes,  because  there  is  a doubt  whether  know- 
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ledge  be  correctly  instructive,  since  we  see  that  the  character  of 
being  knowledge  is  a character  common*  [both  to  right  notion 
and  wrong  notion] . 

b.  He  clears  up  this  point-t 

, , „ , Avh.  72. — There  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to 

The  doubt  repelled.  ...  , s 

this,  because  the  preceding  arguments  arc  quite 

established. 

a.  ‘ In  regard  to  this/  i e~,  in  regard  to  [the  existence  of] 
wholes, — ‘ because  the  preceding  arguments  are  quite  established/ 
i.  e.,  because  wholes  were  emphatically  proved  [to  exist]  by 
the  arguments  stated  in  the  Second  Book.| 

b.  He  entertains  a doubt  as  to  whether  there  be  not  something 
self-contradictory  in  [the  notion  of]  a whole.  § 

s)  O 

Possibility  of  a whole  Aph.  73. — Since  it  is  strictly  impossible 
questioned.  for  jt  [the  whole]  to  reside  [anywhere — says 
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some  one — ],  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  a doubt  [as  to 
whether  there  be  wholes]. 

a.  ‘ Strictly’  [ — as  we  here  render  api — ] gives  the  force  of 
precision  [to  the  statement].  Then  there  is  no  room  for  doubt, 
because  there  is  strictly  no  such  thing  as  a whole,  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  to  reside  [anywhere].  The  author  of  the  Bhashya 
explains  this  impossibility  of  its  having  any  residence,  thus  : — 
“ Parts  constitute  no  whole,  because  this  must  reside  either 
wholly  or  partially.  For,  is  the  whole,  in  each  separate  part, 
wholly  or  partially  ? Not  the  first,  because  their  dimensions 
are  unequal.  On  the  latter  alternative,  again,  is  it  in  the  shape 
of  that  same  part  or  another  one  [that  the  whole  resides  in  the 
part]?  Not  the  first,  for  it  is  contradictory  that  a thing  should 
reside  in  itself;  nor  is  it  the  latter,  because  one  part  cannot  re- 
side in  another  part.”* 

b.  Still,  how  is  it  that  there  is  no  whole?  In  regard  to  this  the 
Bhashya  says — “And  since  it  does  not  reside  in  those,  there  is 
no  whole that  is,  since,  for  the  foregoing  reasons  [§73,  a],  it 
is  not  present  ‘ in  those/  i.  e.,  in  the  parts,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a whole ; — for  you  cannot  assume  that  which  shall  have 
no  residence ; — such  is  the  import.  Others  again  say  that  this 
[last  quotation  from  the  Bhashya ] is  really  an  aphorismf  [of 
Gautama’s]. 

nJ  s) 
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c.  With  reference  to  the  doubt,  viz.,  but  then,  grant  that  the 
whole  really  have  no  residence, — there  is  an  aphorism  of  one 
who  adopts  a prim&  facie  view.* 

n Nay  h 

Granting  the  possibility,  Aph.  74. — And  [there  is  no  whole]  dif- 
its  existence  questioned.  . . 

ferent  from  the  parts,  because  it  has  no 
residence. 

a.  Complete  thus, — ‘ there  is  no  whole  different  from  the 
parts.'  If  the  passage  [§73,  A]  " And  since  it  does  not  reside 
in  those,”  &c.,  be  an  aphorism,  then  it  is  from  this  that  the  ex- 
pression “ there  is  no  whole”  is  borrowed.  Why  [do  we  say 
that  there  is  no  whole]? — ‘ because  it  has  no  residence.’  If  it 
have  no  residence,  then  we  should  find  that  this  whole  [ — if 
it  existed  at  all — ] is  something  eternal  ; — and  no  eternal  whole  is 
perceived, — therefore  there  is  no  whole  at  all ; — such  is  the 
import.t 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  let  the  relation  between 
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parts  and  the  whole  be  just  that  of  identity.  To  this  he  re- 
plies.*— 


it  ii 

Parts  and  the  whole  Aph.  75. — And  the  parts  are  not  the 
not  identical.  , , 

whole. 

a.  For  no  one  considers  that  the  thread  is  the  web,  or  that 
the  pillar  is  the  house ; nor  is  it  reasonable  that  the  relation  of 
lodging  and  lodger  should  be  without  any  distinction-)-  [between 
the  two]. 

b.  The  aphorism  conveying  the  tenet.  J 

TO  II  >a  f 8 


The  tenet. 


Aph.  76. — Since  the  employment  of  the  term  dif- 
ference, where  there  exists  no  difference,  is  unjustifi- 
able,— there  is  no  [room  for  the]  question. 


a.  The  question  [mooted  under  § 73  ],  viz.,  “ does  the  whole 
abide  totally  or  partially  [in  each  part]  ?” — is  not  proper ; — be- 
cause, ‘ in  respect  of  what  is  one,’  i.  e.,  in  respect  of  a whole, — 
the  employment  of  language  regulated  by  [consideration  of]  dif- 
ference is  improper,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  difference  [in  what 
is  one].  For  ‘totality’  means  there  being,  in  the  ease  of  several, 
none  left  out ; and  ‘ partial  ness’  means  there  being,  out  of  what 
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constitute  an  aggregate,  some; — and  this  is  inapplicable  to 
what  is  one  [and  indivisible] ; such  is  the  import.* 

b.  And  for  the  following  reason  the  [pretended]  dilemma  as  to 
he  residence  [of  the  whole]  is  not  proper, — so  he  says.t — 


: ii  >8*  ii 


The  opponent's  dilemma  shown  Aph.  77. — It  is  no  argument  [that 

to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  , , , 

pretended  dilemma  ot  our  opponent  s], 
because,  even  if  another  part  could  be  [in  a given  part],  there 
would  be  no  residence  [for  the  whole, — the  question  of  which, 
therefore,  this  dilemma  does  not  touch]. 


a.  The  argument  of  our  opponents  [§73,  a],  that  a whole  does 
not  reside  in  its  own  parts  partially,  because  there  cannot  be  [in 
any  part]  another  part, — is  not  a proper  one.  Why  ? — ■*  because, 
even  if  another  part  could  be  there,  there  would  be  no  residence/ 
— that  is  to  say,  because,  even  if  another  part  could  be  actually 
existent  [in  some  given  part],  it  is  only  of  that  same  [part ] that 
the  residence  would  offer  itself, — but  not  also  of  the  whole.% 
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b • By  this  [§72],  viz.,  " There  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  this, 
because  the  preceding  arguments  are  quite  established,”  an  argu- 
ment previously  mentioned  [at  B.  II.  §34]  is  brought  to  mind, — 
viz.,  “ Everything  would  be  imperceptible,  were  there  no  wholes.” 
One  holding  a primi  facie  view  proceeds  to  censure  this.* 

a ^ u 

Aph.  78. — It  is  perceived  [says  some 

Whether  thing $ imperceptible  onel  jU8t  as  a collection  of  hairs  [to 
tn  detail  may  be  perceptible  . . 

in  the  mass.  him  separately  imperceptible]  is  per- 

ceived by  the  purblind. 

a.  As  a single  hair  is  not  perceived  ‘ by  the  purblind/  i.  e.,  by 
one  whose  organ  of  vision  is  affected  by  gutta  serena,  but  a col- 
lection thereof  is, — so  a single  atom  is  imperceptible, — but  ajar,  or 
the  like,  consisting  of  a collection  thereof,  may  be  perceptible.t 


b,  He  replies.]: 


rreTORT  sf%:  a ^ a 


The  senses  are  powerless  except  in  Aph.  79. — Since  a sense  is  acute 
reference  to  their  proper  objects.  ^ ^hout  [however]  trans- 
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cending  its  own  sphere,  such  is  their  case  in  respect  of  their  ap- 
prehending objects ; — there  is  no  functioning  [of  any  sense]  in 
reference  to  what  is  not  the  object  [of  the  sense]. 

a.  If  the  senses  be  acute,  there  is  acuteness,  vivacity,  in  the 
apprehending  of  the  object ; — if  the  senses  be  dull,  there  is  dull- 
ness, deficiency,  in  the  apprehending  thereof ; — but  it  is  not  the 
case  that  a more  acute  Sight  apprehends  a Sound ; — this  is  de- 
clared in  the  expression  * without  transcending  its  own  sphere/ 
He  states  the  meaning  in  full,  when  he  says  ' there  is  no  func- 
tioning in  reference  to  what  is  not  the  object — and  so,  how  can 
the  Sight  apprehend  an  atom,  which  is  not  its  object  [ — an  atom 
being  invisible — ],  even  though  this  exist  in  the  state  of  a collec- 
tion ? Such  is  the  import.* 

b.  Here  is  an  aphorism  in  order  to  declare  another  censure. t 


How  the  i 
would  lea> 


oponent’s  dilemma 
to  nihilism. 


Aph.  80. — And  in  that  way  we 
should  find  both  parts  and  wholes  [ob- 
noxious to  your  dilemma],  up  to  the  annihilation  [of  everything 
whatever] . 


a.  * In  that  way,’  i.  e.,  in  the  way  alleged  [at  §73,  o],  the  fault 
of  [being  obnoxious  to]  the  dilemma,  as  to  where  the  thing  re- 
sides, presents  itself  in  the  whole  and  in  the  part  alike ; — ‘ up  to 
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annihilation’ : — annihilation  means  non-existence, — and  so  every- 
thing would  be  non-existent, — nothing  whatever  would  be  per- 
ceived ; — therefore  it  was  properly  said  [at  B.  II.  §34]  “ Every- 
thing would  be  imperceptible,  were  there  no  wholes.”* 

b.  Let  everything  be  non-existent  [ — says  some  one], — to 
which  he  replies.f 

II  II 

whatever  perishes,  the  Aph.  81. — There  cannot  be  annihilation 
[of  all],  because  the  atoms  have  a real  ex- 
istence. 

a.  What  is  an  atom?  To  this  he  replies.^ 

h **  o 

vj 

, Aph.  82.' — What  is  absolutely  beyond  being 

An  atom  what.  ^ r , . 

cut  [or  destroyed], 

a.  An  atom  is  that  which,  being  excessively  minute,  is  beyond 
cutting.  The  word  [ vd , here  rendered]  ‘ absolutely,’  is  for  the 
sake  of  precision.  § 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  regarding  parts  and  wholes. || 
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c.  Now,  in  order  to  confute  the  opinion  that,  since  all  is  void, 
where  is  the  possibility  of  atoms  ? — there  is  a section  regarding 
what  has  no  parts.  In  regard  to  this  there  is  an  aphorism  con- 
veying a prim£L  facie  view.* 


SECTION  XVI. 

Respecting  the  Indivisible. 

The  possibility  of  Aph.  83. — Such  a thing  cannot  be,  because 

atoms  questioned.  must  divided  throughout  by  [the  Ether  or] 

Space. 

a.  ' Such  a thing/  as  an  atom  devoid  of  parts,  cannot  be. 
Why  ? — ‘ because  it  must  be  divided  throughout  by  Space/  i.  e., 
it  must  be  enveloped  by  [Ether]  or  Space  within  and  without, 
— and  so  it  must  have  parts,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  eter- 
nal.t 

b.  Now  if  it  were  not  pervaded  by  [Ether  or]  Space,  then 
Space  would  not  be  all- pervading ; — so  he  [the  objector] 
says.J — 

O'.  ^ 
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II  H 

Aph.  84. — Else  Space  [would  be]  not  all- 

Ground  of  the  doubt. 

pervading. 

a.  Supply  “ would  be.”* 

b.  He  clears  up  this  point.f 

rf^W.  II  II 

Atoms  have  no  within  Aph.  85. — The  expressions  " within  and 
and  without.  . , „ , , . . , 

without  apply  to  a thing  that  is  a product ; 

they  do  not  apply  to  that  which  is  no  product,  because  they  speak 

of  something  else  than  causes. 

a.  The  word  ‘ within/  and  the  word  ' without/  express  certain 
parts  of  something  that  is  a product ; and  it  is  impossible  that 
what  is  no  product  should  have  parts ; — such  is  the  meaning.  J 

b.  Let  it  be  [ — says  some  one — with  allusion  to  §84 — ] that 
the  Ether  is  not  omnipresent.  To  this  he  replies. § 

^f*Tri  II"* f 0 


How  the  Ether  must  Aph.  86. — And  it  is  omnipresent,  because 
e omnipresent.  ^ the  omnipresence  of  the  conjunction  [which 
is  the  cause]  of  Sound. 
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a.  The  omnipresence  of  Souud,  and  of  Conjunction, — or  [to 
construe  it  another  way]  the  ‘ omnipresence/  i.  e.,  the  being 
everywhere,  of  that  Conjunction  which  generates  Sound, — from 
this,  again,  that  the  Ether  is  all-pervading  [is  inferred], — so 
much  is  to  be  supplied  [to  complete  the  aphorism].  Since,  from 
the  production  of  Sound  in  every  place,  the  Conjunction  of  the 
producer  thereof  is  inferred,  it  is  settled  that  this  [producer  of 
Sound,  viz.,  the  Ether,]  has  an  omnipresence  in  the  shape  of  its 
being  something  in  conjunction  with  everything  finite.* 


b.  If  the  Ether  were  in  conjunction  with  everything  [says 
some  one],  then  there  must  be  repulsion  and  obstruction  [to 
which  it  must  be  subject] ; — therefore  he  says.f — 

<g3^xf * 11  **  » 

Aph.  87. — That  it  is  un-repelled,  unob- 
Properties  of  the  Ether.  , 

structed,  and  all-pervading,  are  properties 

of  the  Ether. 


a.  ‘ Repulsion’  is  the  turning  back  of  that  which  is  repelled. 
‘ Obstruction’  is  the  hindering  of  motion  towards  another  place. 
Neither  of  these  belongs  to  the  Ether,  because  it  is  intangible.^ 
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b.  The  holder  of  the  prim  A facie  view  ventures  another  argu- 


ment.* 


jfowrq  *•  o ^ H 

C\ 


Whether  an  atom  can 
be  without  parts. 


Aph.  88. — And  there  really  are  parts  [of 
an  atom, — contends  some  one — ],  because 
things  that  have  form  must  have  a collocation  [of  parts]. 

a.  Supply  ” of  an  atom.”t 

b.  He  mentions  another  argument.! 

a ^ a 


Aph.  89. — And  [ — insists  some  one, — 
This  doubt  reinforced.  a^om8  rea]iy  have  parts,]  because  this  is 

consistent  with  the  conjunction  [of  atoms]. 


a.  That  " atoms  have  parts”  is  borrowed  [from  the  preceding 
aphorism].  The  meaning  of  the  argument  is,  because  they  are 
capable  of  being  in  conjunction.  If  you  ask  how  it  is  that  their 
being  possessed  of  parts  is  inferred  from  their  being  capable  of 
being  in  conjunction,  it  is  thus,  viz.,  because  conjunction  is  a 
state  other  than  being  co-extensively  present ; and  a state  other 
than  that  of  being  co-extensively  present  cannot  exist  without 
some  sort  of  barrier,  and  the  barrier  [to  co-existent  presence]  is  a 
parl,§  [ the  atoms  being  conjoined  only  in  the  parts  next  to  one 

another]. 


Cv 
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b.  He  clears  up  the  point.* 

W*\  D ® H 

Aph.  90. — This  [indivisibility  of  atomsl 

This  point  cleared  up. 

is  not  to  be  refuted,  because  this  would  oc- 
casion a regrcssus  in  infinitum,  and  because  a regressus  in  infi- 
nitum is  not  proper. 

a.  It  is  not  proper  to  set  aside,  by  the  arguments  aforesaid, 
the  fact  that  atoms  have  not  parts  ; — why  ? — ‘ because  this  would 
occasion  a regressus  in  infinitum.’  Let  the  regressus  in  infi- 
nitum [says  some  one]  be  legitimate ; — therefore  he  adds  ‘ and 
because  a regressus  in  infinitum  is  not  proper.’  Were  all  things 
indefinitely  divisible,  we  should  find  Mount  Meru  and  a mustard- 
seed  [ — as  containing  an  equally  infinite  number  of  parts — ] to 
be  equal  in  dimension.!* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  respecting  what  has  no  parts. J 

c.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  nothing  external  exists, 
how  should  there  be  the  arrangement  of  parts  and  whole  ? To 
remove  this  opinion,  he  enters  upon  a refutation  of  the  denial  of 
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external  things.  The  doubt  presents  itself,  viz.,  is  the  fact  of 
being  an  object  of  right  knowledge  invariably  attended  by  the 
fact  of  being  knowledge ? — [or,  to  put  the  question  in  the  langu* 
age  of  the  successors  of  Locke,  is  every  thing  an  idea  ?]  In  re- 
gard to  this  there  is  an  aphorism  conveying  a prima  facie  view.* 


SECTION  XVII. 

Confuting  tub  denial  of  the  External. 

srffT  f^N*rp?r 

Whether  thingt  are  other  Aph.  91. — But,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  undistinguishable  from  thought, 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  any  possession  of  a separate  self  in 
entities, — just  as  there  is  no  apprehension  of  the  actual  existence 
of  a web  when  the  threads  have  been  removed. 

a.  The  ‘ but’  is  for  the  sake  of  dividing  the  sectionf  [from  that 
which  went  before]. 

b.  Since  things  are  * undistinguishable  from  thought,’  i.  e., 
since  they  are  expressed  indifferently  [by  the  terms  which  denote 
ideas],  ‘ there  is  no  apprehension  of/  i.  e , there  cannot  be,  ‘ any 
possession  of  a separate  self/  viz.,  in  the  shape  of  being  different 
from  an  idea.  For,  there  is  such  a case  of  consciousness  as  [may 
be  represented  in  the  expression]  “ The  knowledge — a jar — has 

* '$3  *ra- 
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occured  to  me :” — in  this  instance,  by  the  expressions  [placed  in 
opposition,  viz.,]  “ajar”  and  “the  knowledge,”  the  indifference 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  jar  is  expressed ; — therefore  a thing  is 
not  other  than  the  idea ; just  as,  when  a web  is  discerned,  if  the 
threads  themselves  be  removed,  or  the  like,  no  separate  thing 
[called  “ web”]  remains ; — so  moreover  the  thread  is  nothing 
other  than  its  [own  constituent]  fibres : — but  what  constitutes  a 
jar,  or  the  like,  is  just  a certain  form  of  knowledge  [or  modifica- 
tion of  thought]  : — such  is  the  import.* 


c.  He  clears  up  this.f 


r:ii^  ii 


This  denied. 


Aph.  92. — This  is  no  argument  because  of  the 
falsehood  [of  the  assertion.] 

a.  The  alleged  argument  is  not  proper,  * because  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  assertion  / — for  a web,  in  our  mental  conception  of 
it,  is  not  something  in  the  shape  of  threads  •, — for,  what  is  cog- 
nized is,  that,  “ Of  threads  there  is  a web,”  but  not,  that,  “ The 
threads  are  a web.”  In  like  manner  the  garment  is  [formed]  by 
the  web,  but  not  by  the  threads.  Moreover,  by  the  very  discri- 
mination between  the  threads  and  the  web  it  is  proved  that  there 
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are  external  things.  But  it  is  not  declared  by  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  itself  and  the  web,  because  it  [the 
idea]  is  not  its  own  object ; but,  by  reflection,  it  is  declared  that, 
when  there  is  an  effort  of  attention,  it  is  the  web  f — or  other  ex- 
ternal thing — ] that  is  the  object.* 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  if  the  threads  and  the  web 
were  different  things,  they  might  be  perceived  separately  [ — e. 
g.,  the  web  without  the  threads — ],  so  to  this  he  replies. f 

i M ■ 

Aph.  93. — It  is  not  perceived  separately,  be- 

An  objection  met.  . - r 

cause  it  consists  thereof. 

a.  If  you  mean  by  ‘perception  separately'  that  the  web  should 
be  the  object  of  a perception  whereof  the  threads  were  not  the 
object,  then  to  this  he  replies  ‘ because  it  consists  thereof,' &c  : 
for  the  web  consists  of  the  threads;  therefore,  as  the  totality 
[of  the  causes  of  the  perception  of  the  threads]  is  present,  the 
perception  of  the  web  has  the  threads  as  its  object.  And  if  you 
mean  [by  ‘ perception  separately’]  the  conviction  of  a difference, 
then  [we  grant  you]  there  really  is  one  : — such  is  the  import. J 
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b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say],  since  both  parties  have 
settled  that  there  nre  ideas ; and  since  it  is  simpler  to  suppose 
that  this  [the  idea]  alone  is  the  thing,  it  should  be  settled  that 
there  is  uo  “ thing"  other  than  that  [viz.,  other  than  an  idea] ; — 
so  to  this  he  replies.* 

0 a b 

A false  simplification  Aph.  94. — And  since  things  are  estab- 

lished  by  proofs,  [the  argument  from  sirapli- 
city  is  not  in  point.] 

a.  The  “and"  connects  the  preceding  arguinentf  [with  the 
present  one]. 

b.  Since  ' things,’  i.  e.,  jars,  and  the  like,  ‘ are  established,’ 
i.  e.,  are  due  to  proofs  [or  “causes  of  right  notion"].  Aud  so, 
in  the  case  of  a thing  that  is  established  by  [irrefragable]  evi- 
dence, cumbrousness  does  not  exclude : such  is  the  import. 
Otherwise  even  knowledge  would  not  be  proved  to  exist,  because 
[forsooth]  of  the  cumbrousness  [of  the  hypothesis]  ; so  that  we 
should  come  [for  simplicity]  to  there  being  nothing  at  all. I 
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c.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  external  things  do  not  exist, 
— so  he  says.* 

That  the  external  does  not  Aph.  95. — By  there  being,  or  not  be- 
exist  cannot  be  proved.  . , 

ing,  a proof,  [the  non-existence  of  exter- 
nal things  is  incapable  of  being  demonstrated]. 


a.  Supply — the  non-existence  of  the  external  cannot  be  prov- 
ed, because  there  is  an  inconsistency.  In  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition “ The  external  is  not,”  if  there  be  any  proof  of  it,  then, 
since  the  proof,  which  is  something  external,  exists,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  external  does  not  exist.  Again,  if  there  is  not  [any 
proof],  then  it  [the  proposition]  is  not  established,  because  it  is 
destitute  of  evidence.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  proof  that  there 
is  a jar,  or  the  like,  then  by  that  it  is  established  that  there  is 
something  external : — now  if  there  be  no  such  proof,  then  how 
dost  thou  suppose,  when  speaking  of  “a  jar,”  that  the  knowledge 
has  the  form  of  a jar  ? — for  mere  knowledge  does  not  spring  upf 
[ — without  being  the  knowledge  of  something  or  other]. 

b.  But  then  [some  one  may  say] , this  talk  about  proof  and 
object  of  proof  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  but 
cognitions  of  this  or  that  form,  just  in  virtue  of  the  ripening  of 
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mental  impressions  [ — see  Yoga  Aphorisms  B.  II.  §i3,  b,—], 
display  themselves,  just  like  cognitions  in  a dream,  or  like  per- 
ceptions produced  by  magic : — so,  with  reference  to  this,  he 
dubitates  through  two  aphorisms.* 


ii  i 11 


Whether  external  appear- 
ances are  delusive. 


Aph.  96. — Like  the  conceit  of  things 
in  a dream  [ — says  some  one — ],  is  this 


conceit  of  proofs  and  objects  of  proof. 


IlC-S  II 


Aph.  97. — Or  like  jugglery,  or  the  city  of  the  celestial  quiris- 
ters,  or  the  mirage. 

a.  [The  meaning  of  this  is]  plain.f 

b.  He  clears  up  the  point.  % 

n ok  ti 


This  denied. 


Aph.  98. — This  is  not  proved,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proof. 


a.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  external  does  not  exist,  ‘ because 
of  the  absence  of  any  proof,'  i.  e.,  because  there  is  no  evidence 
[that  such  is  the  fact].  Or  the  meaning  is,  if  you  do  not  admit  the 
existence  of  ‘ proofs,’  such  as  Sight,  &c.,  you  can  have  no  such 
notions  as  " This  is  a jar,"  &c.  And  you  are  not  to  say  that 
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this  [possession  of  notions  of  things,  without  there  being  any* 
thing  external,]  may  be  through  the  power  of  mental  impres- 
sions j because,  if  these  mental  impressions  are  something  other 
[than  knowledge],  then  it  seems  that  you  do  admit  something 
external.  We  may  hint,  too,  that  since  these  mental  impres- 
sions  are  continuous,  we  should  [ — if  vision,  &c,,  depended 
thereon — ] find  the  visible,  &c.,  to  be  continuous,  [whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  we  see  only  so  long  as  what  we  call 
the  object  remains  in  view].* 

b But  then  [some  one  may  say],  like  cognitions  in  a dream, 
or  like  imaginary  cognitions,  other  cognitions  also  may  be  de- 
void of  real  objects,  and  also  destitute  of  a cause  j therefore  he 
says.f 

^IwrrfwrR:  b ^ a 

The  stuff  of  Aph.  99. — The  conceit  of  objects  in  a dream  is 
dreams  what.  ^ the  cag(J  o{  reniembrance  and  imagination. 

a.  Supply,— it  has  for  its  objects  what  had  been  previously 
perceived.}: 
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b.  But  then,  if  even  error  has  its  real  objects,  how  is  it  to  be 
averted?  Pondering  this  doubt,  he  says.* — 

ufasm*  11  \ ° ° 11 

How  false  notions  Aph.  100. — False  apprehension  is  put  an  end 

may  cease. 

to  by  knowledge  of  the  truth,  ju-t  as  the  con- 
ceit of  [the  existence  of]  the  objects  in  a dream  comes  to  an 
end  on  awaking. 

a.  But  he  who  is  called  a Madhyamika,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  non-existence  of  the  external ; — in  conformity 
with  that  example,  makes  out  the  non-existence  of  knowledge 
also.  It  is  in  opposition  to  this  person  that  he  says.f — 

11  \ * \ n 

Knowledge  really  Aph.  101. — And  in  the  same  way  [there  is 
no  reasonable  denial  of  the  existence]  of  know- 
ledge, because  we  are  conscious  of  the  reality  of  its  cause. 

a.  * In  the  same  way,’  i.  e , as  in  the  case  of  the  external, 
knowledge  also  is  not  to  be  denied  [to  exist],  * because  we  are 
conscious  of  the  reality  of  its  cause,’ — for  that  which  has  a 
cause  is  a real  thing, { [ — and  the  cause  of  knowledge  is  the 
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object, — the  non-existence  of  which  wc  refuse  to  concede  to  the 
M&dhyamika, — and  the  conjunction  of  the  sense-organ  there- 
with— J. 

b.  Nor,  by  [instancing]  the  example  of  false  notion,  can  it  be 
[proved]  that  knowledge  in  general  has  an  absolutely  unreal 
object,  or  has  not  any  real  object ; — so  he  says.* — 

I V # * i 

The  precise  nature  Aph.  102. — And  we  find  that  there  is  a two- 
of  U mistake.  fo]cj  character  [even]  in  a false  cognition,  be- 

cause of  the  distinction  between  the  reality  and  the  principal 
[appearance — such  as  offers  itself.] 

a.  ‘The  reality,’  i.  e.,  the  nature  of  the  thing; — ‘the  princi- 
pal [appearance,’]  i.  e.,  what  is  imputed,  [as  when  the  imputa- 
tion of  silver  is  cast  on  mother  o’pearl,  or  that  of  a snake  is 
cast  upon  a rope  seen  in  the  twilight, — see  Veddnta-Sara  §20  :] 

and  so,  in  the  case  of  a mistake,  there  is  the  fact  of  being 

right  knowledge  in  one  part,  viz.,  in  the  thing  [ — for,  when  one, 
mistakingly,  thinks  “ This  is  silver,”— it  being  actually  mother 
o’ pearl, — he  is  right  in  thinking  “ This  is” — ],  and  there  is  the 
nature  of  error  in  one  part,  viz.,  in  the  imputed  character  of 
silver . — so  that  the  example  [by  which  the  opponent  thought  to 
prove  his  case]  is  not  a fact : — such  is  the  import. t 
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b.  Here  ends  the  section  confuting  the  denial  of  external 
things.* 

c.  But  then  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  due  to  the  Institute, 
is  momentary  ; — therefore,  on  its  perishing,  there  must  be  just 
false  notions ; for  no  knowledge  whatever  is  such  as  to  be  ad- 
equate to  the  uprooting  of  false  notions  firmly  founded  and  ha- 
bitual ; therefore  he  commences  a section  on  the  augmentation 
of  the  knowledge  of  truth.  The  augmentation  [or  re-inforceraent] 
of  the  knowledge  of  truth  means  the  habit  of  thinking  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  therefrom  that  there  is  the  complete  annihilation  of  false 
notions.  Here  he  states  the  means  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth.t 


SECTION  XVIII. 


HOW  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  TRUTH  IS  TO  BE  RE-INPORCED. 

ii  \ * 5 ii 


The  habit  of  right  know- 
ledge how  acquired. 


Aph.  103. — [Knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
rendered  habitual]  by  the  practice  of  speci- 
al meditation. 


a.  ‘ Meditation’  is  fixedness  of  thought  upon  some  chosen  ob- 
ject [ — see  Yoga  Aphorisms  B.  I.  §17  and  51 — *-3  > perfection 

consists  in  abstractedness  from  all  other  objects  ; by  the  ‘ prac- 
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tice,’  or  re-iteration,  thereof,  there  is  augmentation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  truth.* 

b.  But  then,  objects  some  one  in  a couple  of  aphorisms,  Me- 
ditation positively  does  not  commence,  by  reason  of  obstruction 
through  Desire,  &c  t 


fl  'V  O » u 


\ ° * n 


Whether  Meditation 
be  postible. 


Aph.  104. — Not  so  [ — objects  some  one — ], 
by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  some  parti- 
cular object. 


Aph.  105. — And  by  reason  of  one’s  being  impelled  to  action 
by  hunger,  &c. 

a.  By  reason  of  the  ‘ predominance  of/  i.  e.,  the  inveterate 
association,  of  affection  for  * some  particular  object/  e.  g.,  a 
son,  a wife,  or  the  like,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  off  one’s  atten- 
tion thereto ; so  that  it  [Meditation]  cannot  take  place  : — and 
it  may  be  prevented  by  one’s  perceiving  the  thundering  of  a 
cloud,  and  so  on.  Likewise,  being  obstructed  by  hunger,  thirst, 
fear,  &c.,  one  must  exert  one’s  self  for  the  removal  of  these,! 
[and  this  is  incompatible  with  Meditation.] 
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b.  lie  refutes  this.* 

i\*ii 


How  Meditation 
is  possible. 


Aph.  106. — It  may  arise  through  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fruits  of  former  works. 


a.  That  is  to  say,  Meditation  [may  be  effected]  through  the 
force  of  the  habit  generated  by  meditation  practised  in  a previ- 
ous life.t 


b.  He  informs  us  of  the  places  [suitable]  for  the  practice  of 
Meditation. J 


TO&pr^Ttrf%*rrf?*r 


\ O II 


Places  suitable  for 
Meditation. 


Aph.  107. — For  we  are  instructed  to  prac- 
tice Meditation  in  a forest,  a cave,  an  alluvial 
island,  or  the  like. 


a.  That  is  to  say,  steadiness  of  thought  is  possible  in  such 
places.  Some  say  that  this  is  not  an  aphorism,  but  [a  passage 
of  the]  Bhdshya .§ 
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b.  An  indifferent  person  throws  out  a doubt.* 


itw:  u \ oTr  o 


A doubt. 


Aph.  108. — At  that  rate,  it  [viz.,  attachment  to  loved 
objects,]  would  present  itself  even  in  Emancipation. 


a.  * At  that  rate  [ — referring  to  §104 — ] it  would  present 
itself,’ — i.  e.,  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  some  particular 
object,  the  conception  of  the  object  would  present  itself.t 

b.  He  clears  up  this.] 

G 0 

Thisdis-  Aph.  109. — Not  so, — because  that  which  he  has 
posed  of.  gQne  ouj.  js  what  must  necessarily  be,  [ — otherwise 
the  thoughts  which  you  refer  to  cannot  occur — ]. 

a.  ' That  which  he  has  gone  out  of,’  i.  e.,  the  body,  &c.  Be- 
cause this  is  ‘ what  must  necessarily  be,’  i.  e.,  because  this  is 
what  is  the  cause, — supply — in  respect  of  notions,  &c.,§  [which, 
therefore  do  not  belong  to  the  disembodied]. 

b.  But  then,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  case  ? — so  he  tells 
us.|| 

II  t! 


t ^ n 

t 

§ ftrara  irriraTH 
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The  emancipated 
are  disembodied. 


Aph.  110. — And  in  Emancipation  there  is 
the  non-existence  of  that. 


a.  There  is  the  non  existence  ‘ of  that,’  i.  e.,  of  the  body, 
&c : — because  of  the  having  got  rid  of  the  merit  and  demerit 
which  originate  it  [ — see  B.  III.  §132 — ] : such  is  the  import.* 

b.  He  mentions  the  means  of  accomplishing  Meditation.t 

(i  \\\  ii 


Practical  Aph.  111. — With  a view  thereto,  let  there  be  a 
purifying  of  the  soul  by  abstinence  [from  evil]  and 
observance  [of  duties],  and  by  the  means  of  those  rules  regard- 
ing the  soul  [which  are  to  be  learned]  from  the  Yoga  Institute. 

a.  * With  a view  thereto/  i.  e.,  with  a view  to  Emancipation. 
Or,  as  in  the  Bhdshya,  &c.,  * with  a view  thereto’  means  with  a 
view  to  Meditation.];  [Regarding  the  terms  in  this  aphorism,  see 
the  Yoga  Aphorisms  B.  II.  §29]. 


b.  But  then  at  that  rate  [ — i.  e.,  if  the  chief  End  of  Man  be 
attainable  through  the  rules  of  the  Yoga — ] what  is  the  use  of 
[the  present  Institute  of]  Logic.  To  this  he  replies.§ 

*j**t^:  ii  ti 


* 


rifufk rtwr. 


ii 

t ii 
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Use  of  Ike  present  Aph.  112.— The  practice  of  perusing  this 

Institute.  _ . ° 

Institute,  and  communication  with  those  learn- 
ed in  it,  [are  advisable  with  a view  to  Emancipation], 

a.  ‘With  a view  thereto’  is  borrowed  [from  §111].  The  ‘in- 
stitute,’ i.  e.,  that  whereby  something  is  understood, — meaning 
the  present  Institute.* 

b.  With  a view  to  showing  the  method  of  communication, 
he  says.t 

»\M  Q 

n)  s) 

With  whom  we  Should  Aph.  113. — He  should  approach  him, 

communicate.  r t i i 1 t * , 

[and  he  should  also  communicate]  with 
disciples,  preceptors  attended  by  disciples,  eminent  persons,  de- 
sirous of  Emancipation, — they  being  uneuvious. 

a.  ‘Him,’  i.  e.,  him  who  understands  it  [viz.,  the  Nyaya  In- 
stitute], ‘Attended  by  disciples,’  i.  c.,  having  readers  with 
them.  ‘Eminent,’  i.  e.,  pre-eminently  intelligent.  ‘Desirous 
of  emancipation,’  i.  e.,  wishing  for  salvation.  Some  one  says 
that  the  word  fviiish(aj  which  we  have  translated  ‘eminent,’ 
means  ‘other  than  those  mentioned  earlier  in  the  list.’  He  says 
‘ unenvious’  in  order  to  exclude  those  who  desire  [not  truth  but] 
victory.^ 

b.  He  states  the  manner  of  communication. § 

* ’STPf  TJT^T  II 

t 8 

vj 

t I fwfw. 

'STRRPTI  WTO 

sf?TRif%rri  a 

§ II 
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irf?nrerfN»!fa  ^ a \ \ u i 

How  we  should  com-  Aph.  114. — Moreover,  verily,  for  tlio 

sake  of  the  motive  [viz.,  certaiuty],  so  as 
that  there  be  no  opposite  opinion,  [one  should  communicate  with 
those  learned  in  the  Institute,] — provided  all  desire  the  object 
[truth] . 

a.  The  word  ‘ verily’  [ — as  we  have  here  rendered  the  particle 
td — ] is  intended  for  precision.  ‘ Provided  all  desire  the  ob- 
ject,’ i.  e , there  being  a desire  to  know  the  truth.  * For  the 
sake  of  the  motive,’  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
‘ So  as  that  there  be  no  opposite  side,’  i.  e.,  so  as  that  there  may 
be  no  adverse  side, — so  should  he  enter  upon  [this  communica- 
tion with  the  unenvious  learned] . And  to  this  effect  the  Bhdsh- 
ya  says — “ Not  having  established  any  side  of  his  own,  he  should 
clear  his  own  view — the  import  being,  that,  through  desire  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  one  should  take  up  no  side.* 

b.  Here  ends  the  section  regarding  the  augmentation  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth.f 

c.  In  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that,  when  we  say  [§112]  “communication  with  those  learned 
in  it,”  &c.,  communication  is  to  be  made  with  those  who  are 

* I rn^^nsrf  wi  i 

I rlT^fMlfxjrraT  ^ VW<Vr\ 

?frT  wra:  o 

t HWU  !l 
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outside  the  pale  of  the  triad  [of  Vedas],  he  commences  a section 
on  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  truth.* 


SECTION  XIX. 

On  the  guarding  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

mm  u \\yj 


The  function  of  wrangling,  i\c. 


Aph.  115. — For  the  sake  of  guar- 
ding the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  arc  wranglings  and  cavils,  just  as,  for  the  sake  of  guarding 
the  growth  of  the  seed,  there  is  the  clothing  of  the  branches 
with  thorns. 


a.  * The  knowledge  of  the  truth/  i.  e , certainty  as  to  the 
truth.  * Guarding’  means  the  dispelling  of  doubts  as  to  one’s 
correctness  by  destroying  the  objections  alleged  by  others.  For 
this  purpose  are  the  wranglings  and  cavils  already  mentioned  [at 
B.  I.  §§42  and  43] : — so  much  is  to  be  supplied.f 

b.  But  then,  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  two  [ — viz.,  wrang- 
ling and  cavilling — ] ? To  this  replied. J 

* rifeih  wr 

3iTTaj  ’ff?!  5FTT 
TfrI  W.  II 

X m«rr  11 
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mmfw^l  win  ii 


The  occasion  for  this. 


Aph.  116. — Discourse  [is  to  be  made] 
with  these  [appliances],  when  contending , 
[i.  e.,  when  arguing  against  heretics]. 


a.  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  if  his  view  is  called  in  question 
by  thoso  [heretics]  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  triad  [of  Ve- 
das], wrongly  thinking  persons  who  are  ill-disposed  towards 
the  study  of  this  Institute,  or  others,  then  [he  is  to  discourse] 
‘with  these  two/  i.  e.,  with  wranglings  and  cavillings.  And 
this  is  [enjoined]  with  strict  limitation  [to  the  case  of  heretics]  ; 
but  when  those  [orthodox]  who  fall  within  the  pale  of  the  triad 
make  objections,  he  may  discourse  either  with  honest  discussion 
[B.  I.  §41],  or  with  wrangling,  or  with  cavilling,  accordingly  as 
he  pleases : — such  is  the  import.* 


b.  But  in  reality  he  who  is  desirous  of  Emancipation  holds 
no  communication  with  such,  because  he  is  devoid  of  desire  ; 
nor,  moreover,  is  it  any  aim  of  his  to  defend  the  Institute ; nor 
does  he  go  to  the  Institute  with  any  positive  contempt  for  this 
[business  of  defending  it, — which  he  nevertheless  neglects]  ; 
but  he  should  habitually  study  the  Institute, — such  is  the  fact.f 

* *Nrtar|r. 

«It  wm  rr^T  mm  ^rwf^mwTwrr  i 

w.  ii 

t wirr  #tarr»r- 

TTT^f  II 
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c.  Here  ends  the  section  on  the  guarding  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  * 

d.  Here  ends  the  Second  Diurnal  Portion  of  the  Fourth 

Book.t  ' 

e.  So  much  for  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Commentary  on  the 

Aphorisms  of  the  Nydya,  the  work  of  the  venerable  Viswan&tha 
Siddh&ntapanchauana  Bhaft&ch&rya,  the  son  of  the  great  teacher  ^ 

the  venerable  Vidy&niv&sa  Bhattach&rya.J 

t it 


END  OF  BOOK  IV. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  pursuance  of  the  attempt,  referred  to  in  the  preface 
to  the  English  version  of  the  Laghu-Kaumudi,  the  attempt 
viz.,  “ to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  pandits  and  the  senior  English  scholars  of  the 
Government  Colleges,”  this  version  of  the  most  popular 
text-book  of  the  Nyaya  has  been  commenced.  In  these 
north-west  Provinces  it  is  customary  to  read  the  simpler 
compendium,  the  Tarha-Sangraha,  of  which  a version  has 
been  already  given,  before  entering  upon  the  BMshd-Pari- 
chchkeda  with  its  commentary.  In  Bengal  the  student 
usually  begins  at  once  with  this  larger  and  more  complete 
exposition  of  the  Nyhya  system ; and  every  Brahman  student^ 
with  any  pretensions  to  general  scholarship,  is  expected  to 
master  Vis'wanatha’s  work  at  some  time  or  other. 

Benares  College  > j.  R.  B. 

5th  January  1851.  J 
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WITH  ITS  COMMENTARY  THE  SIDDHa'nTA-MUKTa'vALI. 

BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  I.  THE  CATEGORIES. 


Trwsrpr  v 


Salutation  to  Ganes'a ! 

^ I wot  ^ ^ 5 ^ 

TnrnrfwTfcrr  sr^wnnr  'snfwr  ’Eranwi^fa 

^f^far^TcTmTWTfqTS^T  I f^W^f^TT 

fa^rr^rewt  ftw  **  facTSTcrr  ^rsImsrT 

Vi  Vi  Vi  Vi 

f*rt  II 


May  that  S'ioa  be  auspicious,  who,  skilled  in  the  sportive 
dance,  has  made  a crest-gem  of  the  moon  and  a bracelet 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  snakes! 

Prompted  solely  by  regard  for  [my  pupil]  Rdjiva,  let 
me,  as  a relaxation,  illustrate,  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
succinct  expressions  of  the  ancients,  my  own  work  the  Kari- 
kdcali  [the  “ Series  of  memorial  verses”  called  also  the 
Dhdshd  parichchheda  or  “ The  discrimination  of  language’’ 

A 
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* 

as  employed  technically  in  the  philosophical  system  that 
we  are  now  concerned  with.] 

This  Siddhdnta-muktaoali,  [the  " string  of  the  pearls 
of  scientific  tenets”]  treating  of  Substances  and  Quali- 
ties, the  expositor  of  the  Actions,  treating  of  Sameness, 
of  Differences,  and  of  Intimate  relation,  and  luminous  on 
the  varieties  of  Nonexistence,  containing  excellent  argu- 
ments, and  deposited  on  the  bosom  of  Vishnu,  by  the 
learned  Vis'wanatha — may  it  long  extend  the  gratification 
of  the  mind  of  the  learned.* 

rrer  wmm  *m:  sfare  ti  \ n 

1.  Salutation  to  Krisl  na! — to  him — lovely  as  a fresh 
cloud — the  stealer  of  the  raiment  of  the  young  women  of 
the  cowherds — the  seed  of  the  world-tree. 

f^fsrerwpr  sr<t  ftrafiiwiTr 
^ra^aiTfJT  « 

©v 

a.  For  the  instruction  of  disciples,  the 

The  motive  for  r 

. . author  composes  I not  merely  in  his  mind. 

commencing  with  1 L J ’ 

a benediction.  but  sets  down]  in  his  book,  a benediction, 
designed  for  the  removal  of  obstacles,  in 
the  foregoing  terms — viz : “ as  a fresh  cloud  §c." 

• These  verses  are  susceptible  of  a double  interpretation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dinaknri  (the  commentary  of  Mahddeva  on  the  Siddhan/a- 
muktdvalt),  aa  all  the  Categories — Substance  &c — are  to  be  found  in 
a string  of  pearls,  so  are  they  to  he  found  in  this  honk.  Taken  as 
descriptive  of  a string  of  un-metaphorical  pearls  the  verses  may  be 
rendered  thus:  — 
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^ Hipr  "*r  srfa  ^ xnrrfw  srfff  *nnjii 

f^nfir  fcfW  y4R«*urH«*r*rc 

ftfcr  ^rsr  i ^r<^fldP^im<f3*nrenT  *15^1  fxri 

«n r Ter  nr^fw^rrarirr 

xrjrrfHx^  fr  ttt^t  qreoi<T  u tstxt 
?nr  «r  crxrftT  '**i*^i*riCt^  cpwwt  ^pt  v 

^rarftr  xnffw  ?pt  *rwfnrr  faifr  f^srr^cr 

gr  Trar  spn^T^  wenni^f’rgrcw  n 

v» 

b.  “ But  [one  may  object]  a benediction 

Doubt*  respect-  „ -s  nQt  tjie  cause  either  of  the  destruction 
ing  the  utility  of  a 

benediction.  “of  obstacles  [placed  in  the  way  of  an 

“ author  by  his  sins,]  or  of  his  completing 
“ his  work— for  we  see,  in  the  case  of  books  written  by 
•■  atheists,  the  work  completed  without  obstacles,  though 
“ there  was  no  benediction”:— If,  however,  you  assert  this, 
it  U not  so — for,  the  fact,  that  a benediction  has  its  fruit, 
being  established  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  is  a favourite 
one  among  blameless  and  eminent  persons— and  there 
being  a question  as  to  what  its  fruit  is,  it  is  unphilosophical 


“This  necklace  of  pearls,  to  be  bought  for  a price,  strung  upon* 
thread,  a significant  token  of  the  good  deeds  of  well-doers  [[who 
through  their  good  deeds  in  former  states  of  existence,  have  attained 
the  prosperity  whereof  the  possession  of  a pearl  necklace  is  one  token] 
in  which  there  are  good  Qualities,  and  Distinctions,  [[such  as  those  of, 
size  and  purity],  and  [[among  the  well-strung  pearls  of  which  there  is] 
close  junction,  and  which  is  exceedingly  resplendent  even  in  the  absence 
[[of  light]  &c.” 
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to  suppose  that  the  fruit  is  something  not  apparent  [but 
postponed  say  to  another  life,]  when  it  is  possible  that  the 
fruit  is  what  we  find  apparent  [viz.  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  question].  And  so  [i.  e.  since  the 
completion  of  a work  is  the  fruit  of  a benediction,]  where 
a benediction  is  not  seen,  [and  yet  the  work  attains  com- 
pletion,] there  we  infer  that  a benediction  was  made  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence.  And  where,  even  though 
there  is  a benediction,  completion  is  not  seen — there  we 
must  understand  that  some  obstacle  was  more  potent  [than 
the  benediction,]  or  that  there  was  a multitude  of  obstacles. 
It  is  the  multitude  of  benedictions  that  causes  the  removal 
of  obstacles  too  potent  [for  removal  by  a single  benediction.] 


r*  i 


A difference  of 
opinion  between 
the  ancients  and 
the  modems. 


c.  Some  have  said  that  the  removal  of 
obstacles  is  [ — whatever  else  may  be — ] 
through  a benediction;  but  the  moderns 
hold  that  the  removal  of  obstacles  is  the 
sole  fruit  of  a benediction — and  that  the 
successful  completion  of  a work  depends  upon  a combina- 
tion of  causes,  including  brilliancy  of  intellect,  & c. 

•T  ^ tJicnST  fw  y cc(  [ q 

frrf-kTd  i ram  xi«  i cnrnrcuricr 


I TTJTtTrP 

II 


cTOcr 


d.  And  you  need  not  [trouble  yourself  to]  say  “ A bene- 
diction is  found  fruitless  when  made  by  a man  who  is 
"in  himself  [or  per  se,  and  without  the  aid  of  a benedic- 
" tion]  not  confronted  by  any  obstacles";— for  I grant  you 
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this* — for  such  a man  conforms  to  the  practice  under  the 
apprehension  that  obstacles  may  possibly  exist,  and  also 
because  such  is  [ — and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  follow- 
ing— ] the  practice  of  the  eminently  virtuous. 

■®r  ’0T  w ry  Hu  % rq  w ^nrun 

^mr-nfVfa  tt^-  | ?rfer  crar^r^r?  ^■irrfVcn^jrr  | 

Tnrmroi  u 


e.  And  although  that  [viz : the  benediction  made  by  the 
man  in  whose  way  there  happen  to  be  no  obstacles,]  should 

prove  fruitless,  [ — there  being  no  room  for  the  fruit, ] you 

are  not  to  say  that  “ The  rule  inculcating  the  practice, 
“deduced  from  the  practice  of  eminent  persons,  is  thus 
“found  to  be  no  sound  rule,”  for  we  are  merely  informed, 
by  the  rule,  how  the  obstacle  is  to  be  removed  if  there  be 
one.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  although  penance  performed 
by  a man,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  has  com- 
mitted sin,  should  prove  fruitless,  the  preeept  inculcating 
penance  is  not  the  less  authoritative. 


it  ■grfw^f  f^rsr^Tvrre  ^ *r?nfFflTtr«T  nf% 

JlTVf  affTSj  jTST^ir^'TcT  | «n’fet<yif<;^|rf 


vrrci  «r  wfVnrnc  twti?:  b 


/.  But  a benediction  is  the  cause  of  the  removal  only  of 

some  kinds  of  obstacles ; and  the  cause  of  the  removal 

~ 

* Literally— “ here  what  I wish  presents  itself.” 
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of  other  kinds  of  obstacles  is  the  reciting  of  the  praises 
of  Ganes'a,  &c.  And  in  some  cases  [I  do  not  deny]  the 
absolute  nonexistence  of  obstacles  is  the  cause  of  the 
successful  completion  [of  a work.]  for  the  absolute  non* 
existence  of  obstacles  does  conduce  to  the  production  of 
the  [desired]  effect : — and  thus,  in  the  case  of  books  made 
by  atheists  &c.,  either,  through  benedictions  made  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  the  destruction  of  sin  [with  its 
attendant  impediments]  has  been  produced  ; or  else  there 
was  a personal  entire  freedom  from  obstacles : — so  that 
these  cases  constitute  no  exception  to  tlije  rule.*  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  moderns. 


tmWJTftT  THffcT  | cPSTf*  I -ETZTf^Tar 

g.  “ Of  the  world-tree"  &c.  The  world  is 

Considerations  , , . , 

, . , here  spoken  of  as  a tree — what  grows 

■uggcsieu  by  the  1 ° 

terras  of  this  bene-  from  the  earth.  By  speaking  of  the  “seed’’ 
diction.  of  that  world -tree,  a proof  of  the  existence 


• The  technical  term  vynbhichdra,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
has  been  rendered  freely  above,  means  literally  •*  straying See  the 
memoralial  verse  No.  138.  The  position  laid  down  wag  this — 
that  the  making  of  a benediction  is  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  obsta* 
cles  to  the  completion  of  a work— whence,  correlatively,  the  completion 
of  a work  is  the  sign  of  a benediction's  having  been  made.  An  oppo« 
neat  is  supposed  to  object  that  this  alleged  sign  strays  away  to  cases 
where  the  thing  signified  does  not  accompany  it— fur  the  alleged  sign, 
viz.  unimpeded  completion,  is  found  even  in  the  works  of  the  atheists. 
1 he  author  in  rejoinder  contends  that  the  sign  is  not  thus  chargeable 
with  straying— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cases  instanced  constitute 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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of  the  Deity  is  exhibited.  That  is  to  say  : — such  produc- 
tions as  a water-jar  are  produced  by  a maker,  and  so  also 
are  such  as  the  sprouts  of  the  earth  : — and,  to  make  these 
is  not  possible  for  such  as  we  are  ; hence  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  as  the  maker  of  these,  is  demonstrated. 

*r  qr^qrorravir  sraflnrgr  *f?r 


•n  c *s  e -s  * 


^ i sjrcwHt  nya  ■snti 


jrw  ttittc  withtt  ^cusr^^in:  n 


h.  And  you  must  not  say  " This  is  a case  of  equally  strong 
“ arguments  on  both  sides — since  the  fact  that  these 
“ [sprouts  of  the  earth]  are  not  made  by  [a  maker  invested 
“ with]  a body,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  not  pro- 
" duced  by  a maker  at  all": — for  this  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  proper  principle  on  which  to  test  the  argumeut  [see  the 
Nvaya  Aphorisms  39]  is  this  of  mine,  viz: — that  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  implies  that  there  is  a maker  as 
well  as  that  there  is  something  made.  And  such  texts  of 
scripture  also  are  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  following: 
— viz.  “ There  is  but  one  God.  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth — the  Creator  of  all — the  Preserver  of  all.” 

r*ri*i^mnr  l x«tr  ?nir  Tarcfr  li 

■J  SI 


The  seven  Cate- 
gories. 


i.  The  author  now  enounces  the  Cafe- 
goiies,  viz.  11  Substance,  Quality,  $c"  as 


follows. 

* 
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II.  Substance  ( dravya ),  Quality  (guna),  and  in  like 
manner*  Action  (karma),  Genus  (sdmanya),  with  Differ- 
ence (visesha),  and  Concretion  (samavdya,)  and  in  like 
manner  Non-existence  ( abhdva ),  these  seven  are  called 


Reduction  of  the 
Categories  to  two. 


the  categories  ( paddrtha ). 

srjt  ottt  mgrehr 

N# 

a.  From  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
seventh’s  being  called  “ Non  existence," 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  other  six  are 

existences;  therefore  the  fact  of  their  being  existences 
is  not  separately  stated. 

^9  <3  Trrr£T  wffrepw  ^rf^irpT  rwaPrtrffr1 

b.  And  these  Categories,  more  especially 
current  among  the  Vais'eshikas  [Kanada 
and  his  followers]  are  not  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Natydyikas  [Gautama  and  his  fol- 
lowers:— and  that  it  is  not  otherwise  than 


The  Categories 
of  Kan'a'da  and 
of  Gautama  re. 
concileabie. 


• The  employment  of  the  adverb  “ in  like  manner"  ( tathd .)  might 
have  been  accounted  for  by  the  exigences  of  the  metre  but  the  author 
of  the  Dinakari  assures  us  that  the  adverb  is  employed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  mark  the  writer’s  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Bhlisha^a 
(which  denies  a separate  categorical  nature  to  Action),  and  in  the 
second  instance  to  mark  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Prabhakara 
(who  refuses  the  name  of  Category  to  Non-existence.)  The 
employment  of  the  word  “ seven,”  after  seven  bad  been  exhibited,  he 
further  mentions,  is  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
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thus,  is  made  quite  clear  in  the  Bhashtjn  [the  commentary 
by  Pras'ustapdda  on  the  aphorisms  of  Kanada]. 

i ^ vx  Tf«rrci‘  srfapErr 

"»n  tot  * I ?pt  WTf^rr 


TfTf'TR  ^ntfar^ris  t 

>*  o. 


t3W5T^f  *T  *nglTcJlT?K®«r  ’W  ^T^cT 
* ^ ** 


*fcT  *ff*Qf:T  I T&  ^TIi:XiI*T3ircTftW7TTVt  | crf%  ^ 

sprnHfff  ^rrm^sfa  wwnr  | *r*n  jrnr  f*ar  crm 
tftfrT  ^I'^WnV^1  I ^TTOWF*!  *m*T  trefcmT^Tf^5lT  i 
*<31 rerwref Tfsrew ? G’grfr^  v7$  tsrnrwtf  ^nsnrm^ 
r?  «rx  srptrair  | 

W^if-er^rnf  i ■*r^rf^9i  sErfcT  ^fsrtjrcT^trffH^snr  *** 

TTY  TFT  TP3j‘  | -3^T  ^ WTTfafaY*f*ST*T^VrTCT?l 

T^FT  | STITT?*:*  * ^T^rrTT:  f^TT  *~cT 

N#  **  ^ 

ir^fiw^r^wrm  i *r3T  ^~irsr.w  *fcr  ^prcn^reY 


c.  Thereupon  [i.  e.  on  its  being  laid  down 
Tti«  question  t],at  t|ie  Categories  are  seven]  the  author 
whether  I <>wer  »mJ  the  Uunmd’Kt  < 'hi nt&nani  raises  the 

USMSohlaOCe  »<K»  r 

are  n"i  leper  eta  doubt  whether  a right  to  be  treated  as 
Categoriei.  separate  categories  does  not  belong  to 

power  and  Resemblance,  seeing  that  these  differ  from  all 
the  seven  Categories.  “ How  is  it  [he  asks]  that  these 
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'*  [seven]  alone  are  Categories  when  there  is  a separate 
" categoric  nature  in  Power,  Resemblance,  &e  ? — To  ex- 
" plain: — A burn  is  not  produced  by  fire  when  amended  by 
“ a gem  [ >f  the  kind  which  is  regarded  as  possessing  the 
'•power  t<>  neutralize  the  operation  of  fire,]  or  the  like  ; 

“ but,  by  that  devoid  thereof,  it  is  produced.  In  this  case  I 
"infer  that  a cauterizing  Power  in  the  fire  is  destrojed 
“ by  the  gem  or  the  like,  and  is  reproduced  by  the  removal 
" of  the  gem  or  the  like  which  acted  as  a neutralizer.  So 
"too  Resemblance  is  a separate  Category, — for  it  is  not 
"included  under  any  one  ol  the  [first]  six  Categories,  see* 
" ing  that  [unlike  any  of  these]  it  exists  even  in  Genus 
‘‘—for  we  recognise  Resemblance  in  the  instance 
" that,  as  the  generic  nature  oj  caws  is  eternal,  so  in  like 
" manner  is  that  of  horses  also*.  Further,  it  cannot  fall 
"within  the  Category  of  Non-existence — because,  that  such 
" a thing  [as  Resemblance]  exists,  is  believed  [by  every 
"one]".  But  if  all  this  be  asserted,  it  is  not  so — for,  as 
regards  the  burning  effect  of  the  fire  &c.  in  the  absence  of 
the  gem  f &c,  it  is  improper  to  postulate  an  endless  set  of 
Powers  touetber  with  the  previous  Non-existence  and  also 
the  Annihilation  thereof,  when  the  result  may  be  property 
accounted  for  either  by  the  independent  action  [of  the  Hie] 
or  by  assuming  as  the  cause  the  absence  of  the  [neutraliz- 
ing] gem  &c.  And  you  need  not  say  *•  iiow  then  does 
" burning  take  place  when  both  the  neutralizer  is  pie-ent 
“and  also  a neutralizer  of  the  [fire- neutralizing]  gem?"  — 
for,  what  1 regard  as  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the 


* See  remarks  on  verse  8. 

+ Literally— ‘‘(iUtiuguitheJ  by  the  Non-exUtence  of  the  gem  &c." 
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genus  gem  [or  of  fell  gems  whatsoever],  which  implies  the 
absence  of  [‘hose  gems  that  are]  neutralizers.  Resemblance 
also  is  not  another  Category,  but  it  consists  in  the  posses* 
tion  of  various  characters  belonging  to  any  given  thing, 
whilst  being  at  the  same  time  something  other  than  the 
thing  ; as,  for  example,  there  is  a resemblance  to  the  Moon 
in  a face  which,  being  something  not  the  Moon,  yet 
possesses  the  pleasing  character  &c.  which  the  Moon 
possesses. 


The  Category  of 
Subtlance  divided. 


d.  The  author  now  divides  the  Sub* 
stances  into  “ Earth,  Wuler,  Sic,"  as  fol* 
lows. 


fSTSJWT  <PP^fW=JiI^T  *T«T:  I 


III.  The  Substances  are  Earth,  Water,  Light,  Air 


and  Time,  Space  and  Soul,  and  Mind. 

trarfa  msrfjr  a 

a.  “ These  are  the  nine  Substances” — such  is  the  mean- 


ing. 

?nr  rsrTpnirr  i * ff  tt*  tnrej  *hp£  iwv 

^ «y  f ^ 

itt  sr/nrgi  fawnra  nmr u i rrfrff 

fsfcfa  i 
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b.  “But  [it  may  be  asked]  what  is  the 
bat  ii  meant  by  “evidence  of  there  being  such  a tiling 

Sutotance.  ® 

‘‘as  the  genus  that  consti>u:es  any  thing 
“a  Substance? — for  the  senses  [ihe  enquirer  may  goon 
“to  say — ] are  not  the  evidence  thereof,  seeing  that  «e  do 
“ not  by  sense  discern  that  there  is  in  butter,  light,  &c. 
“ anything  tint  makes  it  to  be  [what  you  eali]  a Substance  ?’* 
If  auv  one  mikes  this  objection,  l:e  ought  not — for  this 
[viz.  that  there  is  such  a genus  as  that  ol  Substance]  is 
established  in  the  fact  that  there  must  be  something  which 
distinctively  constitutes*,  as  such,  the  intimately  related 
cause  [or  substratum]  of  a positive  product,  or  which  dis- 
tinctively constitutes  as  such  the  intimately  related  cause 
[or  substratum]  of  Conjunction  and  Disjunction: — [and 
this  kind  of  something  is  what  we  mean  by  the  generic 
nature  of  substance.] 

i 

?r*r  vara*  W 

s*  * ^ 

Yt 


• The  term  nvnchchliednkal/l—\n  the  sense  of  “ 1 he  const  it  n tine  distinc- 
tively1"— is  «f  frequent  occurrence  in  the  N'l/dyii  s'flshm.  In  respect  of  a 
“ man”  (manuthyu).  according  to  the  Nyaya  — shat  distinctively  con«ti» 
tutes  him  a man.  is  his  “ human  nature” — the  genu*  mnniishgiitwu  . 

and  so,  in  respect  of  a jar  (ghutu),  the  amehchlutdnkn  <s  the  genus  gh  in  vui 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  gemi* — according  to  this  view  or  this 
phrn«eoloyy — the  thinjr  would  not  he  what  it  is.- — hence  the  existence  of 
the  thing.  ns  such  and  such  a thing,  suffices  to  estahl-sh  'he  existence  of 
the  genus  in  virtue  whereof  it  it  such  and  such  a thimr.  There  bong 
no  ipspute  that  every  positive  pr  duct.  such  as  a weh  has  an  intimately 
re'ateil  cause  £*ee  V.  XI)].  such  as  the  threads,  it  follows  that  this 
intimately  related  cause  has  a genus,  in  virtue  whereof  it  is  an  intimate- 
ly related  cause;  and.  as  this  genu*  requires  a name,  let  it  take  the 
name  of  “ the  genus  of  Substance1'  ( dravyatwa ),. 


*■ 
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cnsrsr^f  w' 

>• 

VTTW  T?x  ww  | 4iSHJ  wWflT  ^irrnC^gT^I 

m ^petstwft  I i qrmTOtr^fSr 

N Nl 

Tfa  w i ^ r n ?t rcnr ^ ,f 4^>  vifrrc*  i tmcrKftfor*s 
•*r^Tr^f^w^3rn^r  ttht  o 

c.  “But  why  is  Darkness*  not  stated  as 
wheth,*orLTJ™  “ a ,e",b  S'lhstauce— fur  it  is  apprehended 
cm  »aiub>tance.  “through  th  e senses;  and,  by  its  possess* 
“ ing  Colour,  [vis.  blue]  and  action  [iuas- 
*' much  a*  it  comes,  and  eons.']  it  is  proved  to  have  the  na- 
“ (me  of  Substance  f [§  3.  /j]  and  it  is  not  Kaith.  for  it  is 
" destitute  of  odour  ; and  it  is  not  Water  n«>r  any  of  the  rest, 
“[of  the  substances  thereafter  enumerated  iu  the  tex>]  for 
“ it  possesses  blue  colour  [which  is  held  to  belong  to  no  sub. 
“ stance  besides  earth]  : and  the  sight  is  the  cause  of  its  per- 
“ ception  independently’  of  the  aid  of  light  [which  the  sight  is 
“ not  in  regard  to  any  thing  ebe  £].’” — if  all  this  he  asserted, 
it  is  not  so — for  since  it  [»iz.  Darkneg*]  is  produced  bv  the 
non  existence  of  Light,  which  is  necessarily  held  to  be  an 
entity,  it  is  unphilnsophical  to  postulate  another  substance 
[to  account  for  it].  The  belief  that  if  possesses  colour  is 
erroneous.  The  belief  also  that  Action  be'ongs  to  it  is 
quite  a mistake  originating  in  the  indispen«ab'e  cnndi'ion^f 
that  Light  goes  awav  [when  Darkness  is  crroneouslv  regard- 
ed as  coming  on].  And  by  assuming  thit  darkness  is  a 

• A*  it  is  by  the  followers  of  the  Jlflmdiisa  school.  See  Jaimiui's 
Aph'-r  :*m*. 

+ PnWance  being  that  to  which  Qualities  and  Action*  belong. 

J Fee  verse  55. 

it  For  the  technical  import  of  the  term  upddAi,  see  under  vers*  IS*. 
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distinct  substance,  there  would  be  [forced  upon  us]  the 
cumbrous  supposition  of  innumerable  constituent  portions 
&c.  [instead  of  (lie  simple  supposition  of  its  consisting  in 
the  mere  absence  of  ait  already  recognised  substance.] 

d.  How  Gold  is  included  under  the  head  of  Light,  will 
he  explained  further  on.* 


3rtirr*r  fawWer  i ararr  xfo  i 


The  Caiegoryof 
Quality  uitiUod. 


e.  He  now  divides  the  Q lalities — ’aj’ing 
“ Nuw  ihe  Qualities"  &c.,  as  follows. 


^ ^ Ttr  H ^ II 

: W m TtrfHfh:  rnT:  I 

II  8 II 

sff : trmfw^S T | 

v«  vl  i sj 

i ^ ^ ^ n ^ ii 


IV.  Now  the  Qualities  are  Co’our  (»»7/;o),  Savour  (rtxn), 
O lour  ( ffiiniJIi'i ),  Tangibility  1 s/mrx'u  , Number  (xatikhf/d}t 
Magnitude  ( ftarimili  , Severalty  ( prilhuklwi  •,  Conjunc- 
tion ( unni/iiiTti  Disjunction  ( vib/id  jtt  I,  Postpriority 
( n fi'irtil utii  , Priority  ( partition  ),  Knowledge  (buddhi). 
Pleasure  Pain  (dubhn),  Desire  ( ichchhd ),  Aversion 

(dW'hi).  EfF  >rt  (yo/ao',  Gravity  (vi/ritlw"),  Fluidity 
(drtio'tlwi).  V.scidity  {tneht)  Self-reproductive  quality 
( snnstdrii ).  the  Unseen  (udrixbtn),  and  Sound  ( t'obdtt  i. 


* £®e  under  verse  *2. 
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Zjit  3t  tB  l t ••  ^TJTTh'JT  'ST 

vl  >* 

^■r^nrcrTs  i fr*  3onn i f?. ffl fl 

a.  These  are  tlie  Q i.ilities,  twenty-four  in  number, 
exhibited  by  Kavada  partly  in  words  at  length  and  partly 
through  the  ••anti"  [or  •*  following  those  so  enumerat- 

ed]*. How  it  is  established  that  there  are  such  kinds  of 
things  as  Qualities  &e,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

«irarrar  fawsTd  # ^i-T«r;*r??T  11 

b.  Me  now  subdivides  the  Actions— -say- 
Th»  Category  ol  . „ J?|evat|0|l"  g.c — as  fu||OWg. 

Action  divided. 

^r?§w  cm  i 

HHTTW^  TiHJf  ^ ^ II  ^ II 

I 

*RTfl  II  NS  11 

V-  Elevation  (ulkx/iepn  j/t),  Depression  ( ’pokxftepayn). 
Contraction  [akuncli'in ■»),  Dilatation  (prn*&rnwi),  and  Mu- 
tion  — these  a»-e  the  five  Actions.  Revolution, 

Evacuation,  Throbbing,  Bazin*  up,  and  Crooked  motion 
are  here  included  under  the  head  of  Motion. 

^wirci^  inraj t%?r  i w*T4'«TTOif<pwiflr  i 

^ <4 

a.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  Action 
(Jtnrinmii),  is  established  by  tlie  senses — and  so  is  it  in  re- 
gard to  [the  subdivisions]  Elevation  &c. 


* See  Ka^iila'*  Aphorisms,  No.  6. 
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«nmnf^cJTfTi  ij^wn;f*rar?niT  ttrirr  «irgficT  ^rnr 
«wnrf^wiPf  o 

b.  “ Now  [some  one — if  he  were  to  see  mention  made  of 
“ only  five  Actions — might  ask]  why  is  Revolution,  or  the 
“ like,  not  set  forth  here  under  the  character  of  one  over 
“and  above  these  five  Actions"?  In  anticipation  of  thi«, 
the  author  [in  the  foregoing  verses]  says  “ Revolution  &c.  ’• 

STW3I  fJTTTJr-f  | SttHr^fVTrtf  B 


c.  lie  now  describes  Genus — saying  "Genus’’  &c.— 
as  follows. 


re  sm 


^ i 


tfrTT  VTrtVTZlft  H C 11 
TTTTWT  ^ 3T  SfTfa:  | 

w^ctSt^  ii  ^ n 

sj 


VI.  Sameness  (savant/- 1)  is  declared  to  be  of  two  kinds 
[corresponding  to  genus  and  s/'ecies,  and  named  re>pec- 
tiveh]  ‘ further  extending’  f /tarn ) and  * less  far  extending* 
(np/iro).  Existence,  resiiling  in  those  three  Categories  the 
first  of  which  in  Substance,  is  called  [only]  * further 
extending’  [Existence  being  the  summum  genus].  Only 
such  a genus  as  is  other  than  this,  is  called  ‘ less  far  ex* 


• Another  objection,  not  noticed  in  the  Sidillianta  muktdmti,  will 
prohahly  occur  to  the  reader  vis;  that  the  fir»t  f->ur  kind*  >*f  Action 
are  iuciuded  under  the  fifth.  At  fur  the  propriety  of  viewing  the  matter 
otherwise,  the  Dimitri  ohtervea  th  it  we  must  take  ICap&da’s  word 
for  it.  See  Kagada's  Aphorisms  No.  7.  b. 
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tending.”  A genus  such  as  that  of  substance  is  called 
both  “ further  extending”  and  “ less  far  extending.”  Let 
it  be  called  “further  extending”  when  it  pervades,  and 
" less  far  extending”  when  it  is  pervaded.* 

rrenguRT  farfjpi  il 

vi 


Tbe  Category  of 
Genus  defined. 


than  one. 


a.  The  definition  of  Genus  is  as  follows — 
viz.  that  which,  being  eternal,  requires 
as  its  intimately  related  cause, f more 


^rcrYfh  t 

*rfci  ^rinrcnr  TrjntmtTHTurrft’rrKtg^rcT 
^ f?r  1 fVrare 

si 

b.  [To  show  that  none  of  the  terms  in  this 
The  definition  , . „ . , 

justified  definition  are  superfluous,  it  may  be  re- 

marked that]  the  necessity  for  more  than 
one,  to  constitute  its  intimate  cause,  belongs  to  [the  quality 
called]  Conjunction  also;}; — therefore  [in  the  foregoing 
definition]  we  say  “ Aei/ig  eternal In  such  instances  as 
the  Magnitude  of  Space,  we  find  inherence  in  an  intimately 
united  cause,  whilst  there  is  eternity  also: — therefore  we 
say  "more  than  o//e”||  In  absolute  Non-existence  we  have 


• Thus  the  genus  ‘quadruped'  extends  further  than  the  genus  ‘cow’, 
and  less  far  than  the  geuus  4 animal’, 
t See  verse  18. 

J See  IV. 

H And  Conjunction  is  not  eternal,  for  Disjunction  may  put  an  end 
to  it. 

||  The  Sky,  or  Ether,  filling  all  space,  is  but  one.  It  is  the  iutimate- 

C 
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an  instance  of  what  resides  in  more  than  one,  whilst  there 
is  eternity  also : — therefore,  avoiding  the  general  expression 
" residing  in”  ( vriui ),  we  employ  the  specific  expression 
“ intimately  related"  ( samnveta .)  • 


Ni  M 


*r  ■srrf^r*  | 

M S 

im  i | ^qrttrcTnr  w<n«r  ipiar  ^ -srrfHs  | i«r*rsr 


sttwirt  *t  -snffri  | f%?rw ^TfTT 

fat  «r  9Tif?ri 

-*f  'sttItt:  r 


c.  What  resides  in  only  one  individual, 
Cuet  where  Ge"  is  not  a genus  : — and  so  it  has  been  declar- 

dus  is  Dot  found. 

ed  f as  follows: — (1)  “There  being  none 
"besides  the  individual,  (2)  identity,  (3)  intermixture,  (4)  in- 
“ stability  [or  regressus  in  infinitum ,]  (5)  want  of  character, 
“ and  (6)  the  want  of  a bond  of  union, — such  is  the  summary 
“ of  what  is  incompatible  with  genus.”  For  example — (1)  the 
nature  of  the  Ether  is  not  a genus,  because  there  is  but  one 
individual  Ether.  (2)  The  nature  of  a water-jar  ( ghata ) and 
that  of  a jar  for  water  ( katas' a ,)  do  not  constitute  a couple 


ly  united  cause  (which  may  be  here  rendered  the  “ material  cause'’)  of 
its  own  Qualities,  such  as  Magnitude  &c. 

• The  unlimited  Non-existence,  for  example,  of  Colour,  resides  eter. 
nally  in  Soul,  Time,  Ether,  and  the  like — but  its  relation  to  these  is  not 
that  of  the  intimate  kind  termed  eamavdya  (see  verse  eleven),  for  it 
is  not  dependent  on  these  or  on  any  other  Substance, 
t By  Udayana  A'cba'ryya  in  the  KiraVavali. 
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of  genera,  for  the  two  names  denote  the  same  individual 
jar.  (3)  Neither  the  fact  of  being  an  element  ( bhuta ) 
nor  of  being  limited  ( murta ,)  is  a genus — because  of  the 
confused  blending*  [of  these  two  classes].  (4]  T.  he  nature  of 
genus  is  not  a genus — for,  at  that  rate,  we  should  never 
stop.f  (5)  There  must  be  wanting  any  common  character  in 
mere  Differences  [which  constitute  the  fifth  of  the  Catego- 
ries and]  which  are  essentially  the  un-like  ; hence  there  ia 
no  such  genu3  as  the  nature  of  Difference.}:  (6)  No  genus 
belongs  to  the  Relation  named  Intimate,  [the  sixth  of  the 
Categories],  for  [since  a genus  is  related  to  that  whereof 
it  is  the  genus  by  the  relation  named  Intimate,  if  that  rela- 
tion were  taken  as  the  possessor  of  a genus]  there  would 
be  no  Intimate  relation  to  serve  as  the  bond  [between  its 
genus  and  itself  If]. 


sairslfa  ii  xro#  t 

sifviof  i frow  inrnrr*  incw  I 

* X 

i crstrw*TT  vrr^rrat 


in  ^rwr^rcr  u 

d.  “ The  first  of  which  is  Substance"  &c 
Division  of  ge-  ^ g].  'pjie  kejng  n further  extending,” 

mis  into  higher  and  u J 

lower.  means  the  occupying  a greater  sphere ; 


• The  one  class  including  Ether  and  excluding  Mind. — (see  V.  86), 
whilst  the  other  includes  Mind  and  excludes  Ether.— (see  V.  85). 

t That  is  to  say,  if  genus  had  a genus,  then  that  genus  would  have 
its  genus,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

J See  § VII.  a.  f See  V 11. 
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and  the  being  “ less  far  extending,”  means  the 
occupying  a smaller  sphere.  Existence,  as  it  occupies 
a greater  sphere  than  any  other  genus,  can  be  called 
" further  extending”  only — [Existence  being  the  most  com- 
prehensive or  the  highest  of  all — the  summum  genu*].  In 
order  to  intimate  this,  the  author  says  [in  v.  8 ] “ residing 
in  the  three  Categories  the  first  of  which  is  Substance 
In  relation  to  it,  all  other  genera  are  “ lower.”  [By  the 
expression  in  v.  9.]  “ other  than  this"  [he  means]  other  than 
Existence.  " When  it  pervades"  &c.  [v.  It).]: — In  relation 
to  the  nature  of  Earth  &c.  the  nature  of  Substance  is  a 
higher  genus,  because  it  pervades  — i.  e. — it  occupies  that 
extent  and  more : — but,  in  relation  to  Existence,  the  nature 
of  Substance  is  a lower  [or  subaltern]  genus,  because  it  is 
pervaded — i.  e. — it  occupies  a smaller  extent,  f 

trorsr  n 

M 

e.  And  thus,  as  two  natures  may  reside  in  any  thing, 
the  two  characters  [of  being  relatively  both  a higher  and 
subaltern  genus]  are  not  inter-repugnant. 

• No  genus  besides  Existence  belongs  to  each  and  all  of  the  three 
Categories  of  Substance,  Quality,  and  Action. 

+ **  Pervasion”  ( vyripti ) consists  (see  v.  6B)  in  the  fact  that  some 
thing  or  other,  which  we  may  de-ignate  ns  P,  is  to  be  found  wherever 
something  else,  which  we  may  designate  as  S,  presents  itself — and 
possibly  also  elsewhere.  Thus,  for  example,  where  Earth  (?)  presents 
itself,  there  we  find  Substance  (P)  and  where  Substance  (S)  presents 
itself,  there  we  find  Existence  (P); — but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
Existence  (P)  where  Substance  (S)  does  not  present  itself — for  exam* 
pie  in  a Quality ; and  we  find  Sulisti  nce  (P)  where  Eartb  (S)  does  not 
present  itself— for  example  in  the  shape  of  Soul.  In  each  of  these 
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/.  He  now  describes  Difference — saying 

Category  „ U[tjmaie”  fa — a3  f0]]OW8> 
of  Difference  deg- 
cribed. 

x?f^frl<r:  II  || 

VII.  Ultimate  Difference  is  that  which  resides  in 
eternal  Substances. 

t3r*p  | i 

l rer«f|«ii  ^iFratrabrrprf 

X#  - 

?nr?-ann£n?r  tri^tc  i Trv^rdrc^t  finfrr 

N * Ox 

^ | rT  tgnj’n:  | K»T  tPT  ftirraTCITOr 

a.  By  “ ultimate"  is  meant,  that  which  is  at  the  end — 
when  we  come  to  a pause ; — that  is  to  say,  that  in  respect 
of  which  there  is  no  further  difference  ; — that  which  resides 
in  one  only — such  is  the  sense  in  which  this  may  be  profit* 
ably  understood.  The  mutual  difference  of  water  jars  &c., 
down  to  a combination  of  two  atoms,  arises  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  component  parts  of  each.  The  mutual 
difference  of  Atoms  is  Difference  simply : — but  this 
[Difference]  is  differenced  through  itself  only  [and  not 

pair*,  P ami  S de*iguaie  respectively  the  "pervader’’  (vyapaka)  and 
the  “ pervaded’’  (t>y  ipyi)-  In  a true  preposition,  the  terms  of  which 
are  not  coextensive,  the  “ pervaded’’  is  the  Subject  ; and  the  pervader 
is  connoted  by  the  Predicate.  Thus,  in  the  true  proposition  that  “All 
men  are  mortal,’*  the  “mortality”  connoted  by  the  Predicate  ” mortal" 
if  found  wherever  we  have  "man.” 
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through  its  possessing  a nature  common — see*  VI.  c. — to 
other  differences] : — therefore  there  is  no  ulterior  differ- 
ence to  be  looked  for  in  it  such  is  the  state  of  the  case 
[implied  in  calling  Difference  “ ultimate"]. 

w*rf«r  11  u 

b.  He  now  describes  Intimate  Relation — 

Tbe  Category  of  . u Qf  water.jars  &c.”  aS  follows. 

Intimate  Kelatioo  J ° 
described. 

^3  tfKRJ:  WR3TQI  JT^tfWrT:  11  U I 

VIII.  Of  water  jars  &c.  in  their  bowl-shaped  halves  & c , 
of  Quality  and  Action  in  Substances,  and  of  Genus  in 
[all]  those,  the  inherence  is  called  Intimate  Relation 
( samacaya ). 

if<T5TfW  I3t«t  h 

u 

a.  Between  parts  and  what  is  made  up  of  the  parts, 
between  genus  and  individuals,  between  action  and  agent, 
and  between  eternal  substances  and  their  respective  diff- 
erences, what  relation  subsists,  that  we  call  Intimate  relation. 
That  the  relation  is  Intimate,  consists  in  its  being  constant. 

* A jar  differs  from  a web  of  cloth,  because  the  two  halves  of  the 
jar  differ  from  the  two  halves  of  the  web  of  cloth.  These  halves,  again, 
differ,  because  their  respective  halves  differ  : — and  thus,  in  the  case  of 
things  that  differ,  a ground  of  difference  can  be  assigned— down  to  the 
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HTTT  fafarg^f^Tcl  tnr^Tfw  fVftr^fVWcT  TSTsm-ft 

s*  **  <K.  \i  ^ 

fnft7rrf^'irrHTrr  5Ei?urr*rf%fe!  n 

>» 

b.  The  proof  that  there  is  such  a thing,  is  the  fact  of 
knowledge  [ — the  object  being,  suppose, 
a jar  which  is  known  as]  distinguished  by  a 
Quality  [ — as  when  we  know  the  jar  to  be 
red — ] or  by  an  Action  [ — as  when  we 
know  the  jar  to  be  falling — ] &c.,  such  know- 
ledge  having  as  its  object  the  relation  (sambandha)  be- 
tween the  differencer  ( vis’eshana ) and  the  thing  thereby 
differenced  ( cis'eshi/a ) ; — for  there  is  such  a thing  as  differ- 
enced knowledge,*  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  “a  man 
carrying  a staff” — where  the  knowledge  [which  might  have 


Proof  that  there 
it  such  a relation 
at  that  called  In- 
timate. 


case  of  binary  atoms.  These  differ  because  the  atoms  which  constitute 
their  halves  differ; — but,  why  Atoms — 'which  are  indivisible — differ, 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  If  we  say  that  two  atoms  differ  because 
they  are  not  the  same  atom —we  are.  in  effect,  saying  that  they  differ 
because  they  differ, — an  assertion  tantamount  to  the  statement  in  the 
text,  that  Ultimate  Difference  is  “ differenced  through  itself  only.” 

All  " eternal  substances” — Time  and  Space  for  example — are  held 
to  differ  in  this  simple  and  inexplicable  way.  Time  is  not  Space,— but 
why,  we  can  give  no  account  of. 

This  ultimate  Difference  (uiVecAa,)  which  the  strict  followers  of 
Gautama  reject  (see  Note  on  §11 — ),  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  logical  differentia  ( lakshana ) employed  in  definition.  The  differ- 
entia is  a “ Predicable,”  but  Kan&da's  visesha  is  a “ Predicament.” 
See  Mill's  Logic,  Book  I.  chap.  7 { 9 ; and  chap.  3 § 1. 

• That  is  to  say — there  is  such  a thing  as  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  conveyed  by  a proposition — knowledge  referring  to  the  relation  be- 
tween a subject  and  a predicate. 
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been  of  “ a man”  indifferently]  is  differenced  [hy  the  con- 
sideration of  his  being  one  “carrying  a staff"].  Now, 
this  general  proposition  being  agreed  to — [viz.,  that  the 
knowledge  in  such  a case  as  that  of  a jar  known  to  be 
coloured  is  concerned  about  a relation — such  as  the  relation 
of  subject  to  attribute — ] it  is  clear  that  there  exists  [some 
special  relation,  to  which — as  well  as  any  other  name — we 
may  give  the  name  of]  “ Intimate  Relation*’ ; — for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  relation  [between  a substance 
and  its  qualities]  is  that  of  [mere]  conjunction  or  the  like. 

■JT  3T  ^spfT^PSTTCTirr 

JriTWTrT  1 

c.  And  you  must  not  object  [ — as  the  followers  of  the 
Altnidnsa  do — ] that  we  are  here  establishing  what  [does 
not  require  to  be  established — the  case  being  one  which] 
is  already  provided  for  by  [what  these  objectors  choose  to 
call]  the  relation  constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  things ; 
nor  must  you  say  that  we  have  proved  something  else  than 
we  undertook  to  prove  [ — committing  the  ignoratio  elenchi 
of  establishing  the  Mimdntd  tenet  instead  of  our  own]. 
We  prove  our  point,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  “ Inti- 
mate Relation."  by  [instancing]  the  cumbrousness  of  the 
theory  which  supposes  an  endless  number  of  natures  to  act 
each  the  part  of  a relation,*  and  by  the  simplicity  [of  our 
own  preferable  view]. 

* 1 he  objector  is  understood  to  contend  that  as,  in  the  case  of  there 
being  the  non-exi-tence  of  a jar  in  any  spot, — see  § VIII.  «. — there 
is  the  spot  itself  and  the  non-existence  of  the  jar  itself,  and  nothing 
else  concerned  in  the  case, — so  too,  in  the  case  of  a Substance  and  its 
inherent  Qualities,  there  is  the  Substance  itself,  and  the  Qualities  them- 
• 
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d.  Nor  is  it  the  case  that,  if  Intimate  Relation  be  but 
one  only,  we  must  find  the  [colourless]  Air  to  be  possessed 
of  colour,* — for,  whilst  that  Intimate  Relation  by  which 
colour  is  associated  [with  coloured  substances]  doet  exist 
in  Air,  there  is  [in  Air]  the  non-existence  of  any  colour 
[ — though  colour,  if  present,  would  of  course  be  associated 
through  this  relation]. 

*r  sraFTRi  wfksg’  *rwptrr*Frc  trro  i w 

| tfdi*4i«t«tr<su«'ftcr  i 

<r*  wwiff  i rwy  fkwmn  i w^nrt 

cm pftftw  wrnr  | Ifrogr©  ^ wvtrx  i ww 

3 Wet  32  m'ttA.Htct Mil tl I tjriWftT??  t?f  (isrns f%i  | 

># 

| ^Wnrwfw^Rq’ir  ephr  l 

e.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said  that  *'In  this  way,  then,  it  would 
“ follow  that  the  differencing, f [ — the  v ai/ishtya,  which  the 

salves,  and  nothing  else  concerned  in  the  case.  Hence  if  there  be  a 
relation — as  both  parties  agree  there  is — then  the  natures  of  these 
themselves  must  constitute  it. 

• The  objection  implies  that  if  this  Relation  is  but  one  individua 
thing,  it  must  everywhere  carry  along  with  it  all  the  Qualities  &o., 
which  only  through  this  one  relation,  inhere  in  substances  and  hence 
every  substance,  in  which  the  relation  is  found, ought  to  be  found  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality,  &c. 

t The  spot  of  ground  on  which  no  jsr  stands  is,  by  the  non-exlstenos 
of  ajar  there,  differenced  from  tbs  spot  on  which  a jar  does  stsnd. 

D 
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“ follower*  of  the  MimdnsA  speak  of  as  the  relation  of  a 
“locality  anil]  of  a Non  existence  [there  located]  is  another 
“ species  of  Relation  [ — this,  by  your  own  admission,  not 
**  being  the  relation  which  you  call  * Intimate,’  and  this, 

" any  more  than  that  Intimate  Relation  which  you  postulate, 

•»  not  being  the  relation  of  mere  Conjunction  or  the 
“ like": — well — we  repeat — this  is  not  to  be  said,]  because 
[let  us  ask, — do  you  hold  this  cais'ishfya.  that  you  speak  of, 
to  be  something  eternal  or  something  non  eternal? — ] if 
it  were  something  eternal,  then  the  Non-existence  of  the 
jar  would  be  recognised  on  the  ground  even  after  the 
bringing  of  the  jar, — because  this  relation  of  the  Non- 
existence of  the  jar  [to  the  spot  of  ground]  still  exists 
there,  and  it  [viz.,  the  Non-existence  thus  related]  is  [by 
all  allowed  to  be]  eternal  [and  cannot  cease  to  be  there] ; 
otherwise  it  would  not  [ — being  but  one*] — be  recognised 
on  any  other  spot  either, — and  [as  aforesaid]  there  is 
present  the  vaiiishtya  [which  you  hold  to  be  the  relation 
between  the  two ; — hence,  on  your  hypothesis,  the  jar  must 
be  recognised  as  absent  at  the  same  time  when  it  is  per- 
ceived to  be  present, — which  is  absurd].  But  [if  you 
attempt  to  retort  this  argument  upon  me,  contending  that 
I ought,  at  this  rate,  to  hold  that  when  a water-jar,  by  being 
baked  in  the  kiln,  loses  its  black  colour  and  becomes  red, 
it  ought  still  to  be  recognised  as  black,  because  the  relation 
which  I call  “ Intimate,”  which  united  the  blackness  witli 


• Holding  the  absolute  non-existence  of  ajar  to  be  one  non-existence, 
snd  not  a number  of  non-existences,  the  author  contends  that  it  is  not 
destroyed  in  any  particular  spot  even  by  the  placing  of  the  jar  upon  the 
spot,— for,  if  it  were  thus  destroyed,  then  it  could  be  found  nowhere 
else,— or,  in  other  words,  we  should  find  the  jar  itself  everywhere. 
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the  jar,  is  eternal  and  indestructible ; — then  I reply  that 
you  overlook  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
cases,  because],  according  to  my  theory,  it  is  because  the 
black  colour  has  been  destroyed , in  a jar  which  is  red  from 
having  been  burnt,  that  we  do  not  recognise  it  as  possess- 
ing that  [black  colour  which  belonged  to  it  in  its  unburnt 
state, — although  the  relation  survives  which  united  it  with 
that  colour  so  long  as  the  colour  remained.  And  you  must 
observe  that  whilst  I am  entitled  to  speak  of  a colour  as 
being  destroyed,  you  are  debarred,  by  your  own  admission, 
from  speaking  of  the  absolute  Non  existence  of  any  thing 
as  being  destroyed.  Well, — having  disposed  of  the  pre- 
sent objection  on  the  supposition  that  the  relation  termed 
vais'ishtya  is  eternal,  let  us  see  whether  the  objection  will 
avail  on  the  alternative  supposition  that  the  relation  is  not 
eternal; — and,  with  respect  to  this,  1 say  that]  if  this  vois' - 
ishtya  is  not  eternal,  then  there  is  [an  unphilosophical] 
cumbrousuess  in  your  postulating  an  endless  number  of 
[transitory]  relations  termed  p ais'ishtya  [which,  in  that 
case,  * you  will  be  constrained  to  postulate].  And  thus, 
[to  conclude], — the  relation  of  [this  or  that  spot  and]  the 
non-existences  of  this  or  that  [which  is  absent  from  the 
spot]  is  this  or  that  groundf,  or  the  like,  of  the  lime  being 
[ — i.  e.  at  the  time  when  this  or  that  ii  absent  therefrom]. 

’wrar  fawarcr  | a 

/.  He  now  subdivides  Non-existence— saying  “ But  Non- 
existence"  &c.,  as  follows: — 


. See  § VIII.  c. 

f It  may  seem  strange  to  talk  of  a substance  as  acting  the  part  of 
a relation,  but  a relation  is  here  regarded  aa  a bond  of  connection,— like 
the  link  intermediate  between  two  links  of  a chain  which  serves 
as  their  bond  of  connection. 
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NoD-sxistsnc*  di- 
vided. 
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IX.  But  Non-existence  ( abh&va ) is  two  fold,  through  the 
distinction  into  Non-relative  (sansarga)  and  Relative 
(anyonya ) Non-existence.  Non-relative  Non-existence  is 
held  to  have  a three-fold  character — being  Antecedent 
Non-existence  ( pragnbhdva  J,  so  too  Destruction  ( dhwan'sa), 
and  also  Absolute  Non-existence  ( atyantdbhdva). 

a.  What  constitutes  Non-existence  is 
Non-exuteoc.  ^ pOSSe8Sjon  0f  tjje  Relative  Non-exis- 

defineJ.  . . 

tence*  of  the  set  of  six  beginning  with 

Substance. 

b.  “ Non-relative”  &c.  Through  the  distinction  into 
Non-relative  Non-existence  and  Relative  [or  Mutual]  Non- 
existence— such  is  the  meaning. 


• Relative  Non-existence  being  tantamount  to  difference.  Non- 
existence is  thus  defined  as  being  what  dffert  from  existence.  It  thus 
includes  whatever  does  not  fall  under  any  of  the  six  other  Categories. 
Darkness,  for  example,  being  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  under  c.  III., 
by  the  other  Categories,  falls  under  the  present  one-— -it  is  the  Non- 
existence  of  Light. 
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c.  Since  Relative  Non-existence,  as  being  of  only  one 
kind,  has  no  divisions,  he  [does  not  divide  it,  but  he] 
divides  Non-relative  Non-existence — saying  “ Antecedent 
Non  existence"  &c.  What  constitutes  Non  relative  Non- 
existence is  the  being  a Non-existence  other  than  Relative 
Non-existence.  What  constitutes  Relative  Non-existence 
is  the  being  a Non-existence  the  opposite  of  which  is  this 
or  that — in  so  far  forth  as  (his  or  that  stands  towards  itself 
in  the  relation  of  identity.  The  generic  character  of  Ante- 
cedent Non-existence  consists  in  its  being  destructible — 
[by  the  production  of  the  thing  which  did  not  previously 
exist].  The  generic  character  of  Destruction  [a3  a variety 
of  Non-existence]  consists  in  its  being  producible.  The 
generic  character  of  Absolute  Non  existence  consists  in  its 
being  [like  the  two  preceding]  a Non-relative  Non  existence 
[but,  unlike  the  two  preceding,]  eternal  [i.  e.  neither  des- 
tructible nor  produced]. 


ft  udiflwywfti  | fm  -JwgfiMNMuffl 
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vrr7  Tfa  | Bnr^«f«iwr^Si<n4^K«  ^apflufrsrift 
vrnt»m?r  i x?rratr?  tist  *rr^tfa  Turvi  fgmHuxftfti 

?r  ■*  ?j  ^^raj^ivn?  i *rsrnsf?nr 

^ y 

UC\*  wnrnrRTTr  w*if**i<*iM,s^**!iiycjiw*ii<rt  t^?v 
*f<rtfw  l 

d.  But  where,  in  the  case  of  a spot  of  ground  or  the 
like,  a jar  or  the  like  is  removed  and  again  brought  back, 
— there,  although  Absolute  Non-existence  is  eternal,  the 
absolute  non-existence  of  the  jar  is  not  recognised  at  the 
time  when  the  jar  is  present,  because  the  time  of  the  jar 
[i.  e.  the  jar’s  presence  at  the  time]  disunites  the  connec- 
tion [between  the  non-existence  and  the  spot].  In  consi- 
deration of  this,  some  persons  hold  that  the  fourth  kind  of 
Non-existence  [instead  of  being  absolute  or  eternal]  is  one 
whose  wont  is  to  be  [alternately]  produced  and  destroyed. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that,  in  a case  of  Des- 
truction and  of  Antecedent  Non-existence,  Absolute  Non- 
existence is  not  concerned, — for  they  argued  that  the 
conception  that  a black  [un-baked]  jar  is  not  red,  or  that 
in  a red  [baked]  jar  there  remains  not  the  black  colour,  is 
one  concerned  about  the  Antecedent  Non-existence  and  the 
Destruction  [of  the  colours,  respectively],  but  not  about 
the  Absolute  Non-existence  thereof.  The  moderns,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  determined  that  even  at  the  time  of 
Destruction  &c.,  there  is  Absolute  non-existence, — because 
there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  incompatibility  between 
them  [ — and  the  onus  probandi  rests  upon  those  who 
may  choose  to  assert  that  there  is]. 

*rsnrrf<rfa  i 

fq«l  RTTtq-t^l  fa  nm  | 
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e.  But  [a  follower  of  the  Mimdnsd  may  say]  “ let  it  be 
••held  that  Non  existences  consist  of  the  places  [where 
“any  given  thing  is  non  existent*],  for  this  is  the  simple 
“hypothesis  [ — a place  where  a jar  is  non  existent  being 
"nothing  more  than  the  place  without  the  jar],”: — if  this 
be  said,  it  is  not  so — for  it  is  still  more  simple  to  suppose 
just  one  separate  [category— viz.,  that  of  Non-existence] 
than  to  suppose  that  this  [category]  is  made  up  of  an 
endless  number  of  places  [serving  in  turn  as  the  Non- 
existences of  whatever  does  not  there  exist].  And  only  on 
this  supposition  is  there  the  relation  of  container  and  con- 
tained [in  which  the  cognition  of  the  ground,  as  devoid  of 
a jar,  consists — for  if  there  be  but  the  ground,  then  where 
are  the  terms  to  constitute  any  relation]  ? And  only  on 
this  supposition  can  the  non-existences  of  such  and  such 
sounds,  odours,  and  flavours,  come  to  be  objects  of  sense- 
perception  : — for  otherwise,  since  the  various  places  of 
these  [non-existences]  are  not  cognizable  by  their  appro- 
priate organs  of  sensef,  they  themselves  would  not  be 
objects  of  sense  perception.  Hence  we  deny  that  Absolute 
Non  existence  consists  of  a species  of  notion,  or  a 


• The  non-existence  of  a jar  in  any  spot  being,  according  to  thia 
view,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  spot  of  ground  simply. 

t For  example— the  ear  perceives  the  absence  of  sound  in  the  Ether 
when  silence  reigns,  but  the  ear  does  not  perceive  the  Ether  itself;  — 
and  the  silent  Ether,  which  is  not  perceived,  cannot  be  that  absence  of 
sound  which  it  perceived. 
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species  of  time  &c.,  for  [if  such  were  the  case]  it  would 
not  be  an  object  of  sense-perception •. 

T<rr*f  *rnrw'  W ^ i gffr»rrfa 

OTTft  B 

d.  He  now  proceeds  to  state  the  res- 
t h^Cstegorje**'!-  Pects  wherein  the  Categories  are  homogene- 
•emble  and  differ.  ous  and  heterogeneous — saying  “ of  the 
seven"  &c.,  as  follows. 

WTTT  I 

X.  The  properties  common  to  all  the  seven  are  declared 
to  be  Cognizability  &c.  The  five  categories  of  Existence, 
beginning  with  Substance,  are  multitudinous,  and  can 
stand  in  the  relation  called  Intimate.  The  first  three  are 
possessed  of  reality.  Quality  and  those  following  have 
neither  Quality  nor  Action. 

trwf  *nrf  ?r  srwpir  | wctt  *rnr«  srrtfw  i 
*nrr*t  ^irftrawi  i Prert  wf  jnrr  £ 

ft  wrap  | Srur  hi?*  i ftir^v^r^ft  ijrftrore*  u 

a.  Those  things  the  characters  of  which  are  similar 
are  called  homogeneous  ; and  their  nature  [in  respect  there- 


* When,  on  the  removal  of  a jar,  we  see  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood,  we  tee  that  the  jar  is  not  there, — or,  in  the  language  of  the 

Ny&ya,  we  see  the  Non-existence  of  the  jar.  Non-existence,  therefore, 
is  regarded  as  an  object  of  sense-perception. 
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of]  homogeneousness — similar  character — such  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  will  be  found  of  use.  In  like 
manner,  those  things  the  characters  of  which  are  dissimilar 
are  called  heterogeneous ; and  their  nature  [in  respect 
thereof]  heterogeneousness — dissimilar  character — such  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  will  be  found  of  use. 


*N . 


*r?rr*rp  | izi  ^Ttzr  n 


b.  “ Cognizabilihj'  is  the  being  an 

Characters  com-  ,.  „ 

mon  to  all  the  Ca.  obJect  cognition;  and  this  exists  in 
tegories.  every  thing,  for — a thing’s  being  an  object 

of  cognition,  to  the  Lord  at  least,  is  a fact  susceptible 
only  of  being  affirmatively  predicated.  The  same  is  to 
be  understood  of  Namableness,  Demonstrability,  and 
the  like. 


II 

c.  “ Substance"  &c.  The  common  pro- 
Charactera  com-  cot  ' 

mon  to  only  car-  Perty  of  Substance,  Quality,  Action,  Ge- 

tain  of  the  Cate-  nus,  and  Difference,  is  Plurality*  and  ca- 

pacityf  for  Intimate  relation. 

<t  y ui  »i  3t  t^-  *Tr?  i >-U  ftp  ci  'u  i ut|  ^ (qctq  q ^ | «i  j 

srnro  i *i  d w i <*  t?rf% 

cTT«r:  1 WZVST  STtihi  ^fTWrfFt  II 


• The  Substances  are  nine,  the  Qualities  twenty-four,  and  so  on. 
Intimate  relation  is  held  to  he  onn  only. 

t A Substance  and  its  Qualities,  for  example,  are  connected  through 
this  relation.  See  § VIII.  a. 
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d.  Although  [it  might  be  objected  that]  Plurality  be- 
longs  to  Non-existence  also*,  yet  [what  it  is  meant  to  lay 
down  as]  the  common  character  of  the  five  [last  mentioned] 
is  Existence,  in  addition  to  Plurality : — and  so  [in  respect 
of  our  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  point  of  agree- 
ment in  the  first  five  categories]  the  meaning  that  will  be 
found  of  use  is  this — viz.,  that  each  [of  these  five  Catego- 
ries] possesses  some  character,  divisivef  of  the  categories, 
which  character  resides  in  more  entities  than  one.  Hence 
[although  some  one,  on  first  hearing  our  statement  that  the 
agreement  is  in  respect  of  a character  that  belongs  to  more 
than  one,  might  think  that  this  would  exclude,  suppose 
an  im/ividual  substance,  yet,  understood  thus,]  it  does  not 
fail  to  include  things  severally — as  a jar  or  the  like,  [for 
the  character  of  being  a substance,  which  resides  in  many 
jars,  resides  in  each  jar  severally]. 

fro?  1 fsranren*  11 

vj 

e.  Intimate  relatedness  means  the  being  united  through 
the  relation  called  Intimate  —(samavaya) ; but  not  the 
possession^  of  this  relation~-for  it  does  not  belong  to  genus 

• This  being  held  tu  be  of  four  kinds — see  v.  XII. 

t The  special  character  of  each  category  divides  it  from  the  others. 
Thus  the  character  of  being  an  Action  places  that  to  which  the  charac- 
ter belongs  under  another  head  than  that  of  Substance  or  Quality  &c. 

J Substance  is  held  to  possess  the  relation  called  Intimate,  and 
through  this  it  is  united  with  its  Genus  ; hut  the  Genus  does  not  possess 
it,  and  can  therefore  have,  for  example,  no  genus  of  its  Jown.  The 
theory  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  kiud  of  clasp  called  a 
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and  the  categories  following,  [although  these  are  united 
to  substances  by  means  of  it]  ; and  so  [when  we  speak  of 
the  “ capacity  for  intimate  relation”  as  the  common  proper- 
ty of  the  first  five  categories.]  the  meaning  f that  will  be 
found  of  use  is  this,  viz.,  that  each  of  these  five  categories 
possesses  some  character,  divisive  of  the  categories  [among 
themselves],  which  character  resides  in  what  is  capable  of 
standing  in  the  relation  called  Intimate.  Hence  it  is  not 
the  case  [ — as  you  might  inadvertently  imagine — ] that  the 
definition  excludes  eternal  substances  [such  as  the  Atoms, 
which  do  stand  in  this  relation  to  whatever  is  formed  out 
of  them,  though  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  Atoms  them- 
selves with  which  they  can  be  intimately  united  as  their 
substratum]. 


/.  “ Possessed  of  positive  existence"  &c. : — that  is  to 
say — positive  existence  ( sattaj  belongs  to  Substance,  Qua- 
lity, and  Action. 


| 'ETZ'PTprfaWTH 

ttjthtk  Nfawnr  crsrrftr  jtjir ^ fV trwrg w 

Trunr^ftT  ^WKstPrl  TT  fasfT 

^ Vj  M N 

tnn  l sirorromfVw  «r  u 


“ hook  and  eye."  Substance  is  provided  not  only  with  the  “eyes"  but 
with  the  “ hooks,”  and  is  thereby  hooked  on  to  its  qualities  and  genera. 
Genus  possesses  the  “ eyes"  only.  It  is  to  the  “ hook”  that  the  name 
of  the  category  (samavdya)  is  appropriated. 
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g.  “ Quality  and  \ those  following ”,  &c.  Although  the 
character  of  being  devoid  of  Quality  and  Action  [laid  down 
in  the  text  as  distinguishing  all  the  other  categories  from 
that  of  substance]  extends,  over  and  above,  to  [such  a 
substance  as]  ajar  or  the  like  at  the  first  instant  [of  its 
becoming  a jar  or  the  like*]  ; and  the  being  devoid  of  Ac- 
tion extends,  over  and  above,  to  the  Ether,  &c.,  [though  a 
a Substance] ; yet  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  [this, 
that,  what  distinguishes  all  the  other  categories  from  that 
of  Substance  is]  the  fact  of  possessing  a character  which 
does  not  reside  in  that  which  has  qualities,  and  the  fact  of 
possessing  a character  which  is  divisive  of  the  categories 
[from  one  another]  but  which  does  reside  in  that  which 
possesses  Action  [ — i.  e.  which  is  movable] ; for — the  fact 
of  being  ajar  or  the  like,  or  the  fact  of  being  a substance, 
is  not  non-resident  in  that  which  has  qualities,  or  non- 
resident in  that  which  has  action  [or  motion], — but  the  fact 
of  being  a quality  is  so  [ — i.  e.,  the  fact  of  being  a quality 
belongs  not  to  that  in  which  the  quality  resides,  but  to  the 
quality  itself].  But  the  fact  of  being  the  Ether,  or  any 
of  those  following  it  in  the  list,  is  not  a character  which  is 
divisive  of  the  categories  [from  one  another, — for  these 


• The  Qualities  of  a jar  depend  upon  those  of  its  bowl-shaped  halves 
—its  Colour  on  their  Colour,  its  Magnitude  on  their  Magnitude.  After 
the  junction  of  the  halves,  the  jar  possesses  Qualities— but  not  before, 
when  it  did  nut  exist  as  a jar  at  all,  nor  (according  to  our  author)  at 
the  incipient  limit  of  its  existence  as  a jar— when  its  duration  as  a jar 
is  equal  to  zero.  It  must  first  be  a jar,  before  it  can  have  the  qualities 
of  a jar  ; else,  it  is  argued.the  cause  would  not  precede  the  effect,  which 
it  is  held  it  must  do  in  order  that  it  may  be  a cause,— as  every  sub- 
stance is  of  its  own  qualities. 
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are  divided  from  one  another  by  the  fact  that  the  first  is 
Substance,  that  the  second  is  Quality,  and  so  on;  while 
the  fact  of  being  the  Ether  is  what  divides  the  Ether  from 
the  other  members  of  the  category  of  Substance]. 

STTSn^T  HTTP  II 

XI.  But  all  those  whereof  Genus  is  the  first  are  held  to 
be  devoid  of  Genus. 

qrwrjqfcT  | ?n?Tp?nft^rrfkar^:  n 

a.  “ Of  Genus"  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  fact  of 
not  being  that  in  which  Genus  resides,  is  the  common 
property  of  Genus  and  the  rest  [viz.',  Difference,  Intimate 
Relation,  and  Non-existence]. 


END  OF  BOOK.  1.  CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CATEGORIES. 
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The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six  sets  of  very 
concise  Aphorisms.  Without  n commentary  the  Aphorisms  are  scarcely 
intelligible,  they  being  designed  not  so  much  to  communicate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  particular  school,  as  to  aid,  by  the  briefest  possible  sugges- 
tions, the  memory  of  him  to  whom  the  doctrine  shall  have  been  already 
communicated.  To  this  end  they  arc  admirably  adapted  ; and,  this 
being  their  end,  the  obscurity,  which  must  needs  attach  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninstructcd,  is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much  of  gloss  as  mny  be  required 
to  render  them  intelligible.  A class  of  pandits,  in  the  Benares  Sanskrit 
College,  having  been  induced  to  learn  English,  it  is  contemplated  that  n 
version  of  the  Aphorisms,  brought  out  in  successive  portions,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  these  men,  and,  through  them,  of  other  learn- 
ed Br&hmans,  so  that  any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best  chance 
of  being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of  such  a version 
as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subserve  further  the  nttempt  to  determine 
accurately  the  aspect  of  the  philosophical  terminology  of  the  East  as 
regards  that  of  the  West. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College,  1 
5th  January,  1851.  J 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A.  — [ The  commentary,  by  S'ankaua  Mis'ka,  the  “ Adorn- 
ment of  the  Aphorisms  of  KanAda,”  ( Sulropaskdra ),  commen- 
ces as  follows]. 

B.  — Salutation  to  the  venerable  Ganes'a ! Victorious  is  the 
man-lion  [Vishnu]  dear  to  [the  goddess]  Lakshmi ! Om  ! I salute 
Ilara  [or  Siva]  in  the  lap  of  whose  high- wreathed  matted  locks 
the  river  of  the  gods  disports,  and  whose  forehead  is  resplendent 
with  [the  moon]  the  lover  of  the  night  ! 

C.  — My  reverence  is  ever  [due]  to  KanAda  and  to  BhavanA- 
tha — the  two  through  whom  1 have  become  thoroughly  proficient 
in  the  Vais'eshika  doctrine. 

D.  — Like  [that  funambulist]  the  spider  [which  runs  on  a thread 
— sulra — ] my  boldness  also  in  this  case  will  attain  success,  whilst 
I proceed,  where  I have  no  [other]  support,  in  reliance  upon  [those 
threads — sutra — ] the  Aphorisms  alone  [and  not  on  any  com- 
mentary*]. 
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E.  — Certain  discriminating  persons  afflicted  by  the  triad  of  evils 
[see — Sankhya  Lecture — No.  80 — ],  investigating  the  means  of  the 
cessation  of  the  triad  of  evils,  discovered,  in  various  Scriptures, 
law  treatises,  histories,  and  sacred  poems,  that  the  means  there- 
of is  merely  the  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  Soul.  Moreover, 
wishing  to  know  the  path  which  might  be  the  means  of  attaining 
to  that,  they  approached  the  preeminently  benevolent  sage 
Kanada. 

F.  — Now  KanXda,  moreover,  the  great  saint,  possessing  a 

knowledge  of  the  truth,  freedom  from  passion,  and  superhuman 
power  [ — see  Sankhya  Lecture — No.  13 — ],  having  reflected 
in  his  mind— as  follows — viz.:  “ The  preeminent  way  to  the 

“ attainment  of  the  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  Soul  is  the 
“ knowledge  of  truth  [derived]  from  [the  knowledge  of]  the 
“ [mutual]  agreements  and  disagreements  of  the  Six  Catego- 
“ ries  [into  which  the  “ omne  scibile”  is  distributed]  ; — and  this 
“ [knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Categories]  may  be 
“ completed,  without  toil  on  the  part  of  these  [enquirers] 
“ by  means  of  duly  [of  the  kind — to  be  described  elsewhere  as] 
“characterised  by  forbearance  [from  works  either  positively  evil 
“ or  undertaken  with  a view  to  the  gaining  of  their  transitory 
“fruits]; — therefore  1 [Kanada]  shall,  in  the  first  place,  declare 
“ what  is  duty — both  as  regards  its  characteristic  mark  and  its 
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<c  generic  nature ; and,  immediately  thereafter,  I shall  declare 
"the  Six  Categories  by  [the  regular  process — referred  to  by 
"Mr.  Colebrooke  at  p.264  of  his  Essays  vol.  1.  viz.,]  enunci- 
“ ation,  definition,  and  examination — having  settled  this  in 
his  mind, — in  order  to  [bespeak]  the  attention  of  these  [en- 
quirers aforesaid] — he  makes  an  offer  * [in  the  shape  of  the 
Aphorism,  No.  I,  here  following]. 


The  Aphorisms  of  the  1st  Diurnal  sf.ction  of 

THE  1ST  LECTURE. 

The  subject  pro-"]  r»  

P0ted  | WITtT  aiTW^n*:  II  l.  II 

No.  1.  Now,  therefore,  we  shall  describe  duty. 
a. — [ The  commentator,  on  this,  remarks  as  follows] — By 
saying  "Now” — he  implies  [that  the  enunciation  of  this  Aplio- 
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rism  comeB]  immediately  after  [the  intimation  of]  the  desire  of 
the  disciples  [to  he  informed  as  to  how  they  may  escape  from 
the  triad  of  evils].  By  saying  “Therefore” — he  means — since 
disciples,  apt  to  hear  &c,  and  free  from  malice,  have  come  to  me.* 

b. — [ The  commentary  then  goes  on  to  offer  an  alternative 
explanation  of  these  words — the  remarks  having  much  the  same 
drift  as  those  at  the  opening  of  the  Muktdvali  (the  commentary 
on  the  Bhashd-parichchheda)  on  the  import  of  a “ benediction” 
( mangala ) — which  the  word  at/ia  “ now”  is  held  to  stand  for.t 
After  disposing  of  this  matter,  the  commentator  proceeds  to 
say — as  follows] — Now  he  [KanXda]  declares  [or  defines]  the 
thing  which  he  tabled  { [in  his  first  Aphorism — viz.,  duty ]. 

The  means  on  S ^ W.  \\  R 0 

No.  2. — Duty  ( dharmma)  is  that  from  which  there  results 
‘ emancipation’  ( nihs'rcyasa ) through  ‘ exaltation’  ( ab/tyudayo ). 

a.  — [ In  explanation  of  these  terms  the  commentator  tells  us 
that]  “exaltation”  means  [the  being  exalted  by]  the  “ knowledge  of 
reality,”  and  “ emancipation”  means  the  “absolutely  final  cessation 
of  pain and  “ duty”  is  that  from  which  come  both  [of  these], § 

b.  — But  then  [ — exclaim  the  consultcrs  of  Ivanada — ] the 
evidence  [of  your  assertion]  that  the  duty  [that  consists]  of 
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forbearance  [from  works  either  positively  evil  or  undertaken 
with  a view  to  the  gaining  of  their  transitory  fruits]  is  the  means 
of  [attaining  to]  emancipation  through  the  knowledge  of  truth 
— [the  evidence  of  this — we  say — ] is  the  Veda.  [Now]  wc  [the 
present  enquirers]  deny  the  authority  of  the  mere  Veda — for  it 
has  the  faults  of  being  false,  self-destructive,  and  tautological. 
That  it  is  false  [is  proved]  by  a son’s  not  being  born  even  after 
there  has  been  performed  the  [ceremony  of]  putreshti  [or 

* sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a son’ which  ceremony,  the  Veda 

promised,  was  to  had  to  the  birth  of  a son].* 

c.  — [After  citing  examples — which  wchere  pretermit — of  what 
they  take  to  be  self-contradiction  and  tautology  in  the  Veda,  the 
objectors  go  on  to  say  that]  neither  is  there  anything  that  shows 
that  the  Veda  is  an  instrument  of  right  knowledge!,  [and  that, 
in  short]  the  whole  matter  is  a mass  of  uncertainty 

d.  — [ By  way  of  reply  to  all  thcsc  objections]  therefore,  [says 
the  commentator]  he  [Kana'da]  declares^  [as  follows]. 


Why  the  Veda  is  held  to  be 
an  authority  in  the  matter. 


} 


No.  3. — As  it  is  the  declaration  thereof,  there  is  an  authority 
[or  a right  to  be  received  as  evidence]  in  the  Veda. 
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a.  — The  word  “ thereof  ” refers  to  God— although  the  name 
[indicated  by  the  pronominal  has  not  been  mentioned  before — or] 
is  not  standing  near  — for  He  is  understood  to  be  meant,  from 
the  notoriety*  [of  the  use  of  a pronominal — like  the  English 
“ lie”  or  “ Him”  with  a capital — when  speaking  of  Him  though 
not  mentioned,  on  the  occasion,  previously] . 

b.  — [And  if  you  think  that  Kanada  had  no  right  to  employ  a 
pronominal  where  the  name  of  what  was  thereby  implied  had  not 
gone  close  before — then  you  must  extend  your  censure — which 
you  are  not  likely  to  do — to  Gautama; — for  the  word  'God’  is  here 
indicated  by  a pronominal] — just  as  in  the  aphorism  of  Gautama 
[ — the  57th  in  the  2nd  Chapter-viz.,]  “ The  unauthoritativeness 
“ thereof  [may  be  inferred]  fiom  its  faults  of  untruth,  self-contra- 
“ diction,  and  tautology” — [as,  I repeat, — in  this  aphorism  of 
Gautama — ]the  Veda  too,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  near 
the  place,  is  indicated  by  the  expression  “ thereof. ”+ 

c.  — And  thus  [the  meaning  of  the  3d  aphorism  appears  to  be 
this  that]  the  authoritativeness  [ — i.  e.,  as  remarked  in  the  Vedan- 
ta paribhdsha , the  being  the  instrument  of  correct  Knowledge^ — ] 
of  the  Veda  ( dmnaya ) is  [derived]  from  its  being  “ the  declaration 
thereof” — i.  e.,  a revelation  by  Him  who  is  the  Lord.§ 
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d.  — Or  [if  you  do  not  choose  to  allow  that  the  pronominal 
refers  to  God,  you  may  say  that]  the  “ thereof”  refers  to  duly — 
which  [term]  does  stand  near*  [ — being  mentioned  in  the  prece- 
ding aphorism,  No.  2]. 

e.  — [Passing  over  the  commentatorial  details  relative  to  this 
alternative  view  of  the  import  of  the  pronominal,  we  go  on  to 
where,  as  the  commentator  tells  us,]  having,  in  pursuance  of  the 
wish  of  the  disciples,  explained  what  duty  is,  as  regards  its  nature 
and  its  characteristic  [ i.  e.  as  regards  its  genus  and  differentia ,] 
there  is  [next  presented]  an  aphorism  with  a view  to  explaining 
the  object-matter  [of  the  treatise]  and  the  relation]-  [between  the 
treatise  and  that  object-matter]. 


Enunciation  of  the  Cate-' 
gorits,  the  Knowledge  of 
which  is  to  lead  to  Eman- 
cipation. 


f^frnT^r*rT5rr 

II  811 


No.  4. — Emancipation  [is  to  be  attained]  through  the  Know- 
ledge of  truth,  produced  by  a particular  Kind  cf  duty  [ — that  ex- 
plained under  No.  4.  g — ] which  [knowledge  of  truth]  specially 
relates  to  the  agreements  and  disagreements  of  [the  Six  Catego- 
ries, referred  to  at  /.,  which  Categories  are]  Substance,  Quality, 
Action,  Community,  Distinction,  and  Concretion. 

a. — Such  a knowledge  of  truth  is  dependent  on  the  Vais'eshi- 
ka  doctrine ; therefore  [do  we  assert  that]  it  also  [ — viz.,  that 
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this  doctrine — ] is  a means  of  emancipation — just  as  a staff  with 
cakesj  [ — tied  in  a bundle  to  the  end  of  it,  to  be  carried  on  a 
journey — may  be  spoken  of  as  a means  of  sustenance,  for  when  the 
staff  is  brought  then  the  cakes  are  brought]. 

b. — [In  accordance  with  the  established  opinion,  among  Hindu 
commentators,  that  it  is  proper  to  point  out  not  merely  what 
i3  the  object-matter  of  the  book  and  what  is  the  motive  for 
attending  to  the  matter,  but  also  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
book  to  its  object-matter,  and  who  is  the  person  concerned  iu 
the  enquiry — the  commentator  informs  us  that]  here  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  relation  between  this  doctrine  and  emancipa- 
tion is  that  of  cause  and  effect ; between  this  doctrine  and  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  that  of  an  instrument  and  its  operation  ; between 
emancipation  and  the  knowledge  of  truth,  that  of  effect  and 
cause ; and  between  the  Categories  * Substance  &c.’  and  the 
doctrine,  that  of  matter  for  exposition  and  expositor  *. 

A dispute  concerning  \ c, — [The  commentator  then  enters  into 
the  nature  of  Eman-  L a }ong  discussion  of  the  opinions  current 
apation.  j rcSpecting  the  nature  of  ‘emancipation’, 

lie  denies  that  this  consists  in  absorption  into  Brahma  — for,  he 
argues,]  if  you  say  that  ‘ emancipation’  is  the  absorption  of  the 
human  soul  into  the  divine  soul,  then  this  is  absurd — if  by  ‘ ab- 
sorption’ you  mean  the  becoming  one — for  (too  never  become 
one  [of  the  same  kind] . And  the  opinion  of  the  Ekadan4ins 
[ — those  who,  unlike  the  bearers  of  the  triple  staff,  carry  a 
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single  staff  as  an  emblem  of  their  belief  in  but  one  reality — viz. 
Brahma  or  the  Absolute — ] is  to  be  rejected — [the  opinion 
viz. — ] that  “‘Absorption’  is  the  departure  of  the  ' subtile  body’ 
“and  the  ‘subtile  body’  is  [the  aggregate  of]  the  eleven  organs 
“ [ — -see  Lecture  on  the  Sankhya  No.  29]  and  “ the  departure 
“ [we  say]  of  these  and  of  the  [gross]  body  is  absorption,” — [this 
opinion  of  the  Ekadandins  is  to  be  rejected]  because  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  proof  that  Soul  does  consist  of  Knowledge 
and  of  Joy  [as  the  followers  of  the  Vedanta  assert  that  it  does]. 
And  this  scripture  is  no  proof  of  it — viz. — “ Brahma  is  the  eternal, 
knowledge,  and  joy” — for  this  [when  correctly  interpreted]  de- 
clares Ilis  possession  of  knowledge  and  his  possession  of  joy 
[ — not  his  being  made  up  thereof] ; — for  [ — as  every  one  knows — ] 
there  is  such  a feeling  as  “ J know”  or  “ I am  happy,”  but 
not  such  a one  as  “ I am  knowledge”  or  “ I am  joy.”  * 

d. — Moreover  it  turns  out  [—if  we  admit  the  tenet  of  the 
Vedanta  that  nothing  really  exists  except  Brahma — ] that  there 
is  no  difference  between  one  emancipated  and  one  mundane  [or 
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still  in  the  flesh]  because  each,  [on  that  view  of  the  case]  even 
now,  is  Brahma.  * 

e. — [After  some  other  remarks  which  we  omit,  the  commen- 
tator says]  the  cessation  of  pain,  [that  cessation  being]  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  described,  [viz  absolute]  is  the  ‘summum  bonum.’f 

/. — [With  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  words  in  the 
aphorism — No.  4 — he  tells  us  that]  in  the  expression  “ know- 
ledge of  truth”  the  sixth  [or  genitive]  case  has  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jective ; and  in  the  expression  K agreements  and  disagreements” 
the  third  [or  instrumental]  case  has  the  force  of  specification 
| [ — the  knowledge  being  of  that  kind  which  the  expression  in 
the  third  case  denotes]. 

g. — [In  the  aphorism — No.  ^— ] the  expression  “produced 
by  a particular  kind  of  duty”  qualifies  [or  particularises]  the 
expression  “knowledge  of  truth.”  Here  the  particular  kind 
of  duty  is  that  of  forbearance  § [ — sec  No.  2.  b. — ] 

A. — But  if  [ — contrary  to  the  analysis  adopted  under  No.  4. 
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/. — ] it  is  the  doctrine  that  is  meant  by  the  expression  [which 
has  been  rendered]  “ knowledge  of  truth” — because  “ truth  is 
known  thereby”  [i.  e.  by  means  of  the  doctrine,]  then  the 
“ particular  kind  of  duty”  [of  which  we  have  given  our  own  view 
under  No.  4.  17.]  must  be  interpreted  to  consist  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  and  the  grace  of  God — for  it  is  a matter  of  tradition 
that  “The  great  saint,  Kanada,  having  attained  to  the  ascertain- 
ment and  to  the  grace  of  God,  revealed  his  doctrine.”* 

i.  — And  here,  by  “ knowledge  of  truth”  we  mean  to  say  the 
beholding  of  Soul — since  thereby  alone  is  it  possible  for  imagi- 
nary and  false  knowledge  to  be  rooted  out.f 

j.  — Now,  enunciating  the  species  included  in  the  category  of 
‘Substance,’ — the  one  enounced  first  [in  No.  4.]  in  consideration 
of  its  being  what  [alone]  attains  to  emancipation  [ — since  there- 
upon the  other  categories  vanish — ] and  of  its  being  the  substra- 
tum of  all  the  other  categories,  he  [Kanada]  goes  on  to  say  — . 


The  Category  of  Sub- 
stance divided. 


} 
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No.  5. — Earth,  water,  light,  air,  ether,  time,  place,  soul,  mind 
— such  are  the  Substances. 
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a.  — The  expression  “ such”  (iti)  is  intended  to  make  the  asser- 
tion definite  : — therefore  the  meaning  is,  that  there  are  just  nine 
Substances  and  not  nine  and  more.* 

b.  — But  [some  one  may  object  that]  “ Gold  is  not  earth  because 
« it  is  without  odour  [which— see  the  Tarka-sanjraha  p.  5. — is 
“held  to  be  the  characteristic  of  earth] — nor  is  it  water  because  it 
“ is  devoid  of  viscidity  and  of  natural  fluidity ; nor  is  it  fire 
“ because  of  its  weight — and,  for  the  same  reason  neither  is  it  air 
“ or  ether  [both  of  which  are  held  to  be  devoid  of  weight]  ; — 
“ therefore  it  is  different  from  all  the  nine  [enumerated  in  No. 
‘5.]” — if  [you  say  this — then  I,  the  commentator,  say]  No  : — 
your  first  two  reasons  are  valid  [against  gold’s  being  earth  or 
being  water],  but  your  third  is  a case  of  [the  fallacy  termed] 
‘ unreality  of  the  alleged  naturef1 — [for  the  ’ followers  of  this  doc- 
trine hold  that  gold  is  not  really  heavy  in  itself,  but  appears  to  be 
heavy  through  its  admixture  with  earthy  particles — and]  the  gold 
itself  is  composed  of  fire  or  light.  J 

c.  — Qualities — in  the  shape  of  some  quality  or  another — [ — not 
all  qualities  in  all  cases — ] reside  in  all  Substances,  they  are  the 
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characteristics  of  the  Substances,  and  it  is  they  which  render  Sub- 
stances cognizable ; — therefore,  immediately  after  the  Substances, 
he  enunciates  and  divides  the  Qualities*  [as  follows] : — 


The  Category  of 
Quality  did 
ded. 


1 : tott:  irfanwTft 
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No.  6. — Colour,  Savour,  Odour,  Tangibility,  Numbers,  Mag- 
nitudes, Severalty,  Conjunction  and  Disjunction,  Distance  and 
Proximity,  Thoughts,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Desire  and  Aversion, 
Efforts  and  [others]  are  the  Qualities. 

a.  — By  the  “and”  he  adds  [to  this  list]  Weight,  Fluidity 
Viscidity,  Momentum,  Merit  and  Demerit,  and  Sound  ; for  these 
are  notoriously  known  to  be  Qualities,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
mention  them  by  word  of  mouth. f 

b.  — And  [-next-]  Actions  are  things  perceptible,  because  they  owe 
their  existence  to  Substances  and  to  Qualities,  and  they  inhere  in 
coloured  [and  therefore  perceptible  Substances; — therefore,  im- 
mediately after  the  naming  of  the  Substances  and  the  Qualities, 
he  enunciates  and  divides  the  Category  of]  Action];  [as  follows] — 
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The  Category  of  | 
Action  divided.  | 


^rfV- 

f?r  wrtfur  o ^ « 


No.  7. — Elevation,  Depression,  Contraction,  Dilatation,  Mo- 
tion— such  are  the  Actions. 

a.  — The  “ such”  [ — conf.  No.  5.  a. — ] is  intended  to  make 
the  assertion  definite ; — for  whirling  &c.,  too  are  not  distinct  from 
Motion,  [and  are  not  therefore  omitted  in  the  enumeration.] 
And  here  the  kinds  [of  Action  called]  Elevation,  Depression, 
Conti  action.  Dilatation,  & Motion^  are  clearly  five  species  inclu- 
ded under  Action.* 

b.  — [ This  division  of  * Action’  is  objected  to  by  others,  on  the 

ground  that  ‘ Action’  and  * Motion’  are  convertible  terms, — so 
that  the  citation  of  * Motion’  as  one  member  in  the  division  of 
* Action’  is  nothing  else  than  the  citation  of  * Motion’  as  one  mem- 
ber in  a five-fold  division  of  ‘ Motion’  itself.  In  the  commentary 
before  us  this  objection  is  treated  voluminously.  A more  concise 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  offered  in  the  Dindkari,  a commentary 
on  the  Siddhdnta-muktdvali  which  is  a commentary  on  the  popu- 
lar text-book  the  Bhdshd-parichchheda.  The  author  of  the  Dind- 
kari, stating  the  opinion  of  the  objector,  says — ] — now,  since 
we  can  obtain  ‘ Elevation’,  and  the  rest,  from  ‘ Motion’  simply, 
the  division  [ of  * Action’]  into  * Elevation  &c.’  is  improper.  Nor 
[can  you  say  that]  the  fact  of  their  being  ‘ Motion’  is  not  discer- 
nible in  ‘ Elevation’  and  the  others, for,  in  the  case  of  a clod, 
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or  the  like,  elevated  upwards  or  depressed  downwards,  the  convic- 
tion [ — if  there  be  any — ] is — that  is  goes  upwards,  or  it  goes 

downwards  [ so  that  there  is  a going — or  * Motion’ — in  either 

case — ]; — but  if  you  say  this  [ — resumes  the  author  of  the  Dinakri 
— ] it  is  not  as  you  say — for  one  must  not  [ presume  to  direct  a 
great  Banctified  sage  [like  KaNjCda]  whose  will  is  independent*  [and 
who  may  divide  ‘ Actiou’  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.] 
c. — Next  after  the  topic  of  the  enunciation  of  * Substance’  $c., 
[ — see  § 5 &c. — ] the  topic  of  the  communities  of  character  be- 
longing to  the  three  [—viz.  to  substance,  quality,  and  action, — ] 
begins.  Flere,  since  the  disciple  is  on  the  look  out  for  the  ‘com- 
munities of  character’  beloning  to  the  three,  because  these  [ — see 
— §/.  in  the  Introduction — ] conduce  to  the  * knowledge  of  truth 
[which — see§  e — leads  eventually  to  emancipation], — even  be 
fore  enouncing  the  [remaining]  three  categories,  beginning  wit- 
‘ Sameness’ he  mentions  the  communities  of  character  belong- 
ing to  the  [first]  three  f — as  follows. 

c 1 3TTTW  *TRT- 
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No.  8. — The  indifference  Substances,  Qualities,  and  Actions, 
is  this  that  they  are  entities,  not  eternal,  inhering  in  Substance, 
effects,  causes,  and  having  [ — or  being  the  only  loci  of — ] genus 
& ultimate  difference. 

a.  — The  word  * indifference’  means  merely  a * community  of 
character’  [which  may  exist,  &,  in  the  case  of  the  three  catego- 
ries in  question,  does  exist]  even  where  * difference’  also  exists.* 

b.  — * Entities’ — i.  e.  these  three  alone  are  the  objects  in  regard 
to  which  the  belief  is  entertained  that  they  do  exist — [and  this 
belief  is  entertained]  because  these  are  associated  with  existence.t 

c.  — ‘Not  eternal’ — i.  e.  the  counter-opposite  [ — and  possible 
victim — ] of  an  emergent  non-existence  [ — in  other  words  some- 
thing liable  to  destruction.]  Although  this  character  is  not 
common  to  Atoms  or  the  Ether  &c., — yet  what  we  mean  to  speak 
of  is  the  possession  of  the  distinctive  character  as  a category  [ — 
this  distinctive  character  being  here  either  that  of  Substance 
Quality  or  Action — ] which  resides  in  those  things  that  are  the 
* counter-opposites  of  an  emergent  non-existence’ — [ — and  which 
may  reside,  and  does,  in  some  that  are  not  such].J 
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d.  — ‘ Inhering  in  Substance’ — i.  e.,  ‘Substance’  is  the  substratum 
thereof  * [ — in  the  absence  of  which  neither  a Quality  nor  an  Ac- 
tion could  exist — nor  an  ordinary  Substance  itself, — seeing  that 
any  such  given  substance  as  a jar  exists  only  in  virtue  of  the 
existence  of  the  constituent  Substances,  e.  g.  its  halves,  which 
furnish  its  substratum]. 

e.  — [The  name  of  an  ‘effect’ does  not  apply  to  such  things  as 
the  Atoms  which  kanIda  holds  to  be  eternal ; and  the  redun- 
dancy in  the  definition  is  explained  away  like  the  one  in  § 
8.  c.] 

/. — Now  he  states  the  * communities  of  character’  belonging  to 
Substance  and  Quality  only  f [ — excluding  Action]. 

white  differing  from  * 

Action.  I I 

J 

No.  9. — It  is  the  common  character  of  Substance  and  Quality 
that  each  originates  its  congener. 

<*• — By  the  next  aphorism  he  renders  clear  just  the  present 
one.  J 

^rrfw  ?r*TSfrws 

No.  10. — Substances  originate  another  Substance,  and  Quali- 
ties another  [like]  Quality. 

I 
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a.  — [Thus  the  two  halves  of  a jar  originate,  or  produce,  the 
jar;  and  the  black  or  red  colour  of  the  halves  originates  the  black 
or  red  colour  of  the  jar.] 

b.  — But  why  then  do  Actions  not  originate  other  Actions  ? — In 
reply  to  this  he  says*  [as  follows]. 

Action  not  "I 

IfcoZfiud  f WWVV  5T  ||  II 

Action.  J 

No.  11. — An  Action  is  not  what  is  established  by  an  Action. 

a.  — The  verb  { to  be’  [ — in  the  expression  ‘ An  Action  is’  &c. — ] 
is  here  intended  for  knowledge  [ — that  is  to  say,  it  is  intended 
; — like  the  ‘ logical  copula’  of  European  logicians — to  make  one 
aware  that  the  subject  and  predicate  stand  in  such  and 
such  a relation  to  one  another  ] ; — but  it  does  not  connote 
existence  -f. 

b.  — The  meaning  [of  the  aphorism]  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  Action’s  being  completed  [or  definitively  resulting]  in  an 
Action,  as  there  is  of  a Subtance’s  or  a Quality’s  in  its  originated 
congener  J — [§9].  [Action,  or  motion,  commencing  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a former  conjunction — i.  e.  in  the  disjunction  of  the  body 
from  the  place  which  it  previously  occupied,  is  regarded  as  being 
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completed  in  the  subsequent  conjunction  of  the  body  with  another 
locality  — see  § 14.  a.]. 

c. — He  [now]  states  the  the  difference  of  character  in  Substance 
from  Quality  and  Action* — thus. 


M 'herein  Substance " 
differs  both  from 
Quality  and  Ac- 
tion. 


5T-^aj  grrs*  qrrwg-  iw 


No.  12. — Neither  effect  nor  cause  slays  Substance. 

a.  — The  meaning  is — that  its  own  product  does  not  destroy  a 
Substance,  nor  does  its  own  cause  destroy  a Substance,  because 
two  substances  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  source 
and  product  [ — e.  g.  yarn  and  the  web  formed  thereof — ] do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  contradictoriesf  [ — op- 
posed and  opposing.] 

b.  — ‘ Slays’ — is  an  1 aphoristic’  expression];  [ — and  the  illustri- 
ous propounders  of  aphorisms  have  the  privilege  of  employing 
words  in  ways  more  strange  than  would  be  tolerated  in  ordinary 
cases]. 

c.  — He  next  states  that  a Quality  Lunlikc  a Substance]  is  destroy- 
ed [both]  by  its  cause  and  its  effect.  § 
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WZWI  I I 

No.  13. — In  both  ways  Quality. 

a.  — That  is  to  say — it  is  destroyed  by  its  product  and  destroy- 
ed by  its  cause.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  [second,  third,]  and 
following  Sounds  [generated  in  succession  by  the  ethereal 
undulations  originated  by  the  sonorous  body],  and  in  the 
case  of  Notions  [succeeding  each  other  in  the  train  of  thought], 
and  the  like  cases,  there  is  an  instance  of  [a  Quality’s]  being 
destroyed  by  its  own  product  [each  successive  thought,  for  instance# 
being  the  product  and  the  superseder  of  the  one  preceding]. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  last  [wave,  or  the  like,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  no  other],  we  have  an  instance  of  its  being  des- 
troyed by  its  cause — for  [ — as  our  author  chooses  to  view  the 
matter — ]the  destruction  of  the  last  LSound]  is  due  [ — since  it 
can  be  due  to  nothing  else — ] to  the  penultimate  one*  [from 
which  it  also  took  its  origin]. 

b.  — [Sound — it  must  not  be  forgotten — is  here  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  the  Ether,  and  Knowledge  as  a quality  of  the  Soul], 

c.  — Having  stated  that  Qualities  are  opposed  by  [or  cannot  co- 
exist with]  their  c fleets  and  causes  both,  he  next  states  that  an 
Action  is  opposed  only  by  its  effect.t 
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No.  14. — Action  is  opposed  by  its  effect. 


a.  —[The  expression  kdryyavirodhi,  in  the  aphorism,  is]  a Bahu- 
vrihi  compound  signifying  ‘ whereof  the  effect  is  the  opponent.’ 
[Action  is  said  to  be  opposed  by  its  effect]  because  a motion  is 
destroyed  by  the  latter  conjunction  produced  by  itself*  [ — see  11. 
A.] 

b.  — Having,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  disciples, 
stated  the  communities  of  character  belonging  to  the  three  [ — see 
§ 7],  now,  commencing  the  topic  of  Definition,  t [ — see  Introduc- 
tion, f. — ],  he  says — 


The  definition 
of  Substance. 


I 

I 


faw  1 5 ’ff  ^ wrff  i fa** 
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No.  15. — It  has  Action  and  Qualities,  it  is  the  [sole]  intimately 
united  cause  [or  substratum] — such  is  the  characteristic  of  Sub- 
stance. 

a.  — [The  expression,  in  the  aphorism,]  kriyd-gunavat  means 
that  * in  it  both  Action  and  Qualities  reside.’J 

b.  — Here  the  word  ‘characteristic’  means  a mark — a species  of 
exclusive  token  which  distinguishes  things  of  the  same  from  things 
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of  another  genus. — By  its  etymology  it  signifies  ‘ that  whereby 
something  is  recognised’.* 

c.  — Likewise,  the  fact  of  being  an  ‘ intimately  united  cause’ 
[or  substratum]  also  is  a difference  of  the  category  of  Substance 
[alone — see  § 18.  a. — ] out  of  the  six  categoriesf  [ — § 4.]. 

d.  — Since  the  enunciation  of  the  Qualities  came  next  after  [that 
of]  Substance,  he  now  states  the  definition  thereof  J [next  after 
the  definition  of  Substance]. 


The  definition  1 

of  Quality.  J ^ |^8 


No.  16. — Inhering  in  Substance,  not  having  Qualities,  not  a 
cause  of  Conjunction  or  Disjunction  if  independent — such  is  the 
definition  of  Quality. 

a.  — 'Inhering  in  Substance’ — i.  c.  its  wont  is  to  reside  in  a Sub- 
stance. But  this  [character]  belongs  to  Substance  also,  [as 
well  as  to  Quality,  for  ajar  is  as  dependent  on  its  two  halves  for 
its  existence  as  the  colour  of  the  jar  is  dependant  on  the  Sub- 
stance of  the  jar] — therefore  he  says  ‘not  having  qualities’.§ 

b.  — But  still  it  [ — viz.  the  definition,  even  thus  narrowed — ] 
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extends  [ — where  the  definition  of  Quality  ought  not — ] to  Action 
[ — which  resides  in  Substance — see  § 15.  a. — and  which  is  not  a 
substratum  of  qualities — see  § 8.  c. — ] ; therefore,  he  says  ‘ not  a 
cause  of  conjunction  or  disjunction*  [ — which  Action,  or  motion, 
is — see  § 17]. 

c. — And  [yet  again,  conjunction,  which  is  a quality,  may  be 
the  cause  of  conjunction — as  the  conjunction  of  the  man’s  hat 
with  his  head  may  be  the  cause  of  the  hat’s,  mediate,  conjunction 
with  the  ground  on  which  the  man  stands] — therefore  he  says 
[where  it  is  so,  it  is  not]  ‘independent  [or  direct].’  Here,  after 
the  word  ‘ independent’  the  word  ‘ quality’  is  to  be  supplied 
[ — which  accounts  for  the  masculine  ending  of  the  word].  The 
sense  then  is — * that  which,  being  independent  [or  unaided  by 
something  intermediate],  is  not  a cause  of  Conjunctions  andDis- 
junctions.’t 

d — He  next  states  the  definition  of  ‘Action,’  which  — [see 
§ 4 — J was  enunciated  next  after  ‘Quality.’! 


The  definition 
Action. 


qfrcurcspfr- 
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No.  17.  Belonging  to  a single  substance,  without  qualities, 
a cause  of  Conjunctions  and  Disjunctions  [and  a cause  there- 
of prospectively]  independent, — such  is  the  definition  of  Action. 
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a. — ‘Belonging  to  a single  substance’ — i.  e.  that  of  which 
[unlike  such  Qualities  as  Conjunction  and  Disjunction]  a single 
substance  is  the  substratum.* 

b — ‘ Without  qualities’ — i.  e.  there  is  not  in  this  any  qualityf 
[of  those  in  the  list  given  under  § 6], 

c.  — ‘A  cause  of  Conjunctions  and  Disjunctions  independent’: — 
here  the  independentness  consists  in  the  [Actiou’s]  being  inde- 
pendent [ — not  of  Substance,  for  example,  apart  from  which 
it  cannot  exist, — but]  of  any  thing  arising  subsequently  to  its 
own  production.J  [Thus,  whilst  a Quality,  such  as  Conjunc- 
tion, can  be  a cause — say  of  another  Conjunction — see  § 16.  c. — 
only  through  the  intervention  of  another  Conjunction, — or 
whilst  a Quality,  such  as  the  Weight,  Odour,  and  the  like,  in 
the  separate  halves  that  are  to  form  a jar,  can  be  a cause — e.  g. 
of  the  Weight,  the  Odour,  and  the  like,  of  the  jar  itself — only 
through  the  intervention  of  another  Quality — the  Conjunction, 
namely,  of  the  separate  halves  ; — Action,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  direct  or  immediate  cause  of  the  Disjunction  of  the  moving 
body  from  the  place  which  it  quits,  and  of  its  subsequent  Con- 
junction with  the  place  which  it  reaches], 

d.  He  now  reverts  to  the  topic  of  the  communities  of  charac- 
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ter  ([belonging  to  the  first  three  categories],  since  communities  of 
character  serve  to  establish  a distinction  [between  what  possesses 
and  what  does  not  possess  these],  just  as  does  any  definition*  [the 
topic  wherewith  we  are  now  concerned.] 

Substance  the  sub- 
stantial or  intimate 
cause  of  the  first  three. 

No.  18. — Of  Substances  Quality  and  Action,  Substance  is  the 
cause  ; [ — such  is]  a common  character  [of  the  three].. 

a.  — That  is  to  say — it  is,  singly,  quite  equally  common  [to  the 
three] — as  [when  one  says]  “ She  [speaking  of  some  woman — ] 
is  the  common  mother  of  the  two”.f  The  meaning  is — that  in 
one  single  substance,  as  a substratum  (or  substantial  cause) 
there  (may)  reside,  as  products,  Substance,  Quality  and  Action}: 
— [for  example — in  the  substance  of  a jar,  as  a substratum,  there 
may  subsist  at  once  the  jar  itself,  the  colour  of  the  jar,  and  the 
motion  of  the  jar  when  floating  down  the  Ganges]. 

b.  — He  states,  as  a common  character  of  the  three,  that  their 
non-intimate  cause  maybe  a quality.^ 

Quality  the  non-inti- || 
mate  cause  of  the  first  r ^ 

three.  J 
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No.  19. — In  two  ways  a Quality-  [may  be  a cause  of  all 
the  three]. 

o.-[He  means  to  say  that]  a common  character  of  the  three 
is  this,  that  they  possess  that  generic  character  which  resides  in 
whatever  has  a Quality  as  its  non-intimate  [or  in-substantial] 
cause.* 

b.  — Of  Substances  the  non-intimate  cause  is  Conjunction! 
[ — as  the  conjunction  of  the  threads  is  the  non-intimate  cause  of 
the  web.  Then  again — see  Tarka-sangraha  p.  22. — the  colour  of 
the  threads  is  the  non-intimate  cause  of  the  colonrof  the  web.J 
And  thus  a quality  may  be  a cause  * in  two  ways’ — inasmuch  as 
the  quality  may  be  one  already  existing  in  the  cause — e.  g.  the 
colour, — or  it  may  be  one  existent  only  in  the  product — e.  g.  the 
conjunction], 

c.  — That  a single  action  may  sometimes  produce  more  effect* 
than  one,  he  thus  states  §. 

A cause  may  pro - I «; 

duct  divers  ef-  f 1M 

feels.  J 

No.  20. — Of  Conjunction,  Disjunction  and  Momentum  [or  the 
manifestation  of  inertia  in  what  is  in  motion].  Action  [ — is  the 
common  cause]. 

a. — ‘Is  the  common  cause’ — such  is  the  connection, ||  [of  this 
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aphorism,  with  § 18.  in  which  the  words,  here  omitted  eiiipticsl- 
ly,  occur], 

B 51  I * ^ I 

No.  21. — Not  of  Substances. 

a. — That  is  to  say — Action  is  not  the  cause  of  Substances. 
Why  so? — therefore  [ — since  the  question  may  be  put — ] he 
tells  us.* 


I HlffT^rnT,  I ^ I 
No.  22. — Because  of  its  abolition. 

a.  — * Because  of  its  abolition,’ — i.  e.  because  of  the  cessation 
[of  Action  when  completed].  When  the  Action  has  been  put  an 
end  to  by  the  ultimate  Conjunction  [to  which  it  tended — sea 
§ 14,  a.],  the  [new]  substance  is  produced  [ — as  the  jar  is  pro- 
duced when  the  two  halves,  being  moved  towards  each  other, 
have  met,  and  the  motion  has  ceased — ] ; hence  Action  is  not  a 
cause  of  a Suhstancef  [ — that  is  to  say  not  a permanent  and  con- 
subsisting  cause — for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Conjunction  which 
is  one  of  the  permanent  and  con-subsisting  causes  of  the  jar], 

b.  — Now  he  mentions  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  a single  pro- 
duct, many  may  have  been  the  originators.  J 

b WTO*  B R 3 B 
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No.  23. — A substance  which  is  a product  is  the  common  pro* 
perty  [i.e.  the  common  result]  of  substances  [more  than  one]. 

a. — By  ‘ substances’  [in  the  plural]  we  mean  either  two  or 
more.  From  two  threads,  a web  of  two  threads  originates  ; and 
from  many  threads,  a web  [as  usually  met  with]  ; — but  no  web  is 
seen  composed  of  one  [straight]  thread.  * 

b.  — But  then  [ — the  question  may  occur — ] as  a substance  is 
the  product  of  substances,  and  in  like  manner  a quality  that  of 
qualities,  is  an  action  too  the  product  of  actions  ? — therefore  [to 
prevent  such  a notion  from  being  adopted]  he  says t 

| gtimWW  IWl.  H ^ 8 g 

' No.  24. — Not  of  Actions  [ — more  or  fewer — see  § 23  a. — any 
more  than  of  a single  Action — see  $ 11.],  through  the  difference 
of  their  character  [in  this  particular]  from  that  of  Qualities — [is 
Action  the  product]. 

. a. — r Is  Action  the  product* — such  is  the  remainder]:  [of  the 
.sentence  given  elliptically  in  the  aphorism]. 

b. — It  has  been  mentioned  [at  § 9],  as  a characteristic  com- 
mon to  Substance  and  Quality,  that  they  originate  their  conge- 
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ners.  But,  with  reference  to  the  same  point,  it  was  denied — by 
the  aphorism  [ § 11  ] viz.,  “ An  Action  is  not  what  is  established 
by  an  Action” — that  actions  originate  their  like.  That  fact  is 
re-asserted  in  the  present  aphorism  : — such  is  the  state  of  the 
case.* 


c . — Now,  pointing  out  that  Qualities  which  reside  in  the  com- 
plex [ or  in  a complex  substratum — ] have  their  origin  in  more 

substances  than  one  [at  a time],  he  saysf — 


Of  qualities  re- 
quiring a complex 
substratum. 


} 


u ii 


No.  25.— Numbers  from  two  upwards,  Severalty,  Conjunction, 
and  Disjunction  [arise  from— or  require  for  their  production- 
more  substances  than  one]. 

a. — ‘Arise  from  more  substances  than  one’— such  is  the 
remainder}:  [of  the  sentence  given  elliptically  in  the  aphor- 
ism ; — a retrospective  regard  being  had  to  § 23]. 

b.  But  then,  as  substances  that  are  made  up  of  parts  [ see 

$ 23 ],  and  as  the  qualities  before  mentioned  [at  § 25],  reside  in 
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what  is  complex, — why  should  it  not  be  so  with  Actions  also  ?— 
[as  this  may  be  asked] — therefore  he  says*-— 

*T  1 1 ^ 1 1 

No.  26. — Action  is  not  the  product  of  a collection,  because  it 
does  not  inhere  [ — see  § 17 — in  two  or  more  substances]. 

a.  — * Because  it  does  not  inhere’ — to  this  is  to  be  added  the 
words  ' in  two  substances  or  in  more.’  So  then — one  Action 
[numerically  one],  does  not  inhere  in  two  substances  ; nor  does 
one  Action  inhere  in  a plurality  of  substances  ; therefore  an 
Action  is  not  the  product  of  [or  does  not  depend  for  its  exis- 
tence upon]  a collection — an  aggregate.  + 

b.  — In  this  aphorism  too  [ — as  in  § 11 — see  § 11.  o]  the  verb  'to 
be’  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  predication — and  does  not  con* 
note  existence.  { 

c.  — Again  [ — as  at  § 23 — ] he  mentions  one  product  as  that  of 
several  \ [causes]. 

D wfPTPTT  I « 

No.  2 7. — Of  Conjunctions — a Substance. 

a. — That  is  to  say — of  many  conjunctions  [of  separate  parts  or 
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particles]  a [given]  substance  is  the  result.* 

b.  — This  is  to  be  understood  with  the  exclusion  of  those  Con- 
junctions which  belong  to  intangible  substances  [ — such  as  Time 
in  its  conjunction  for  instance  with  the  jar  or  the  web  of  today 
or  yesterday — ],  and  to  ultimate  formations  [such  as  ajar,  which 
is  a substance  formed  of  its  two  halves,  but  which  does  not  go  to 
make  a part  of  any  other  single  substance],  and  to  hetero- 
geneous substancesf  [ — such  as  the  half  of  a jar  and  some 
threads]. 

c.  — Now  he  mentions  a single  result  as  that  of  many  qualities.  % 

II  OTITWt  B ^ II 

No.  28. — Of  colours  [one]  colour  [is  the  result]. 

a.  — ‘One  colour  is  the  result * — such  is  the  connection  § [which 
the  aphorism  requires  that  we  should  bear  in  mind]. 

b.  — The  word  ‘ colour*  in  both  instances  [of  its  occurrence  in 
the  aphorism]  is  indicatory — and  the  indicative  power  here  is  that 
of  * a word  which  does  not  [ — while  indicating  something  else  be- 
sides— ] abandon  its  own  meaning,*  ||  [ — so  that  whilst  the  word 
* colour’ here  indicates  the  other  qualities  in  kana'da’s  list  of 
qualities,  it  continues  not  the  less  to  denote  colour  also  ; — unlike 
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the  word  ‘ lion’  employed  to  indicate  a hero,  in  which  case  thd 
word  * lion*  ceases  to  denote  a quadruped.  See  Sdhilya  Dar- 
pana  § 14.  a.]. 

c.  — For  these  [qualities],  being  present  in  the  cause,  originate, 
in  the  products,  one  single  quality  of  the  same  kind* — [as  the 
weight  of  the  one  half  of  the  jar  and  the  weight  of  the  other 
half  produce  together  the  weight  of  the  jar  formed  of  these 
halves]. 

d.  — He  now  states  that  a single  Action  maybe  the  result  of 
a plurality  [of  causes]. f 

1!  B II 

No.  29. — Of  gravity,  effort,  and  conjunction,  Elevating  [may 
be  the  result]. 

a.  — That  is  to  say — Elevating  may  be  the  single  result  of  thesej 
[three — and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  you  cannot  raise  what  has 
no  weight]. 

b.  — Here  too  [—as  in  § 28.  6.]  the  word  * Elevating’  is  indica- 
tory of  [its  kindred  terms]  ' Depressing’  &c.§  [see  § 7 ]. 

c.  — Reminding  us  merely  of  [what  may  have  escaped  the 
reader’s  memory — ] the  declaration  in  the  aphorism  [ § 20  ] 


f%  srRTRr: 
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that  “ of  Conjunction,  Disjunction  and  Momentum,  Action  [is 
the  common  cause],” — he  says — * 


of 


What  are  the  results 
Actions. 


} 


fl  W*JT*T  B ^ • H 


30. — Of  Actions,  Conjunctions  ami  Disjunctions  [are  the  re- 
sults], 

a.  — ' Are  the  results’ — such  is  the  remainder  + [required  to 
supply  the  ellipsis.] 

b.  — But  then  [ — some  one  may  object]  it  was  declared  before 
[ — at  § 21  and  § 24]  that  substances  and  actions  are  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  Actions  ; — but  it  is  just  Conjunctions  and  Disjunctions 
[ — see  16.  c. — ] that  have  tor  their  results  the  Conjunctions  and 
Disjunctions  [which  you  now  allege  are  the  results  of  Action ] ; 
— and  so  now  your  styling  Action  a cause  is  contradictory  [to 
your  previous  declarations].  In  reply  to  this,  therefore,  he 
says  J : — 


31. — In  [our  discussion  of]  cause  in  general,  it  is  of  Substances 
and  of  Actions  that  Action  has  been  styled  no  cause. 
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a.  — By  the  expression  ‘ causes  in  general’  he  refers  to  the  topic 
[that  he  has  been  engaged  upon].  So — when  we  were  on  the  topic 
of  the  mention  of  causes  in  genera!,  it  was  in  respect  of  Sub- 
stances  and  Actions  that  Action  was  stated  not  to  be  a cause  ; — 
but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  said  that  Action  was  not  a 
cause  in  respect  of  anything  whatever, — because  this  would  des- 
troy [by  making  nonsense  of]  the  aphorism  [ § 30]  viz. — “ Of 
Actions,  Conjunctions  and  Disjunctions  [are  the  results”]. 

b.  — So  much  for  the  first  diurnal  portion  of  the  first  Lecture 
in  [the  commentary  entitled]  “ The  Adornment  of  the  Aphor- 
isms of  the  illustrious  and  venerable  kanjCba  .’’f 

fa  wtofinTFTrq’  mw- 
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PREFACE. 


These  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  senior  class  of  pupils* 
in  the  English  Department  of  the  Benares  College,  with  the 
view  of  introducing  them  to  the  philosophical  terminology 
current  among  their  learned  fellow-countrymen  the  pandits. 
The  easiest,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  obtain  a through  a/ 
quaintance  with  the  force  of  the  terms  belonging  to  a fhilc  - 
sophical  system,  is  to  study  the  system  itself.  The  circun- 
stances  under  which  the  lectures  were  delivered  will  account 
for  their  familiar  tone,  and  for  the  introduction  of  various 
remarks  which  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  work  had 
been  addressed  to  the  learned  of  Europe. 


Benares  College , 
1848. 


} 


J.  R.  B. 
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The  compendium  of  the  Nydya  system  of  philosophy,  entitled 
the  Tarka-Sangraha,  which  we  propose  here  to  translate  and 
comment  upon,  has  the  following  exordium 

fw*  rTWq^:  H 

>J 

“ Having  treasured  in  my  heart  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
and  having  saluted  my  preceptor,  this  compendium  of  the 
Dialectical  Philosophy  is  made  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  plea- 
santly instructing  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  categories  or 
most  general  heads  under  one  or  other  of  which  every  name 
current  in  the  world  is  capable  of  being  classed.  These  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  Kancida,  followed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Tarka-sangraha,  are  enumerated  as  follows : — 

“Substance  (dravya),  Quality  (guna),  Action  (karmma), 
Community  of  properties  (sdmdnya),  Difference  {vises ha),  In- 
timate Relation  (samavaya),  and  Non-existence  (abhdva),  are 

the  seven  categories  (padurtha)” 
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The  word  Category  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  corres- 
ponding to  the  Latin  predicamentum,  and  signifying  “ what 
can  be  said  or  predicated”  respecting  the  several  things  in- 
cluded under  the  term.  For  example,  the  Weight,  Ductility, 
and  Malleability  of  gold  are  qualities.  We  predicate  or  as- 
sert that  Ductility  comes  under  the  category  or  predicament 
of  quality — and  so  of  the  others.  And  again  we  say  that  gold 
comes  under  the  category  of  substance.  But  we  cannot,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  predicate  any  thing  of  Quality  itself,  except 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  general  or  comprehensive  of  Names. 
From  its  etymology  it  would  seem  that  the  word  paddrtha  is 
equivalent  to  padasya  art  ha,  “ the  meaning  of  a word” — and 
the  meaning  of  every  common  term  must  be  comprised  un- 
der one  or  other  of  the  Categories  that  constitute  a correct 
division  of  Names. 

Different  schools  of  philosophy  have  adopted  different  sets 
of  categories.  Those  of  Aristotle  were  “ substance,  quantity, 
quality,  relation,  place,  time,  condition,  possession,  action,  and 
passion.”  Those  of  Zoroaster  were  the  principles  of  “ sensa- 
tion, intelligence,  judgment,  conscience,  and  life.”  Those  of 
Locke  were  " extension,  solidity,  mobility,  perceptivity,  moti- 
vity,  existence,  duration,  and  number.” 

Our  text  book  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  Categories : — 

« There  (in  the  enumeration  of  Categories)  what  are  meant 
by  substances  are  these  nine — earth  ( prithivi ),  water  (ab), 
light  ( tejas ),  air  ( vdyu ),  ether  ( dkasa ),  time  ( kdla ),  space  {dig), 
soul  ( atman ),  and  mind  (man as).” 

Modern  Chemistry  has  resolved  water  into  two  gases,  one 
of  which  is  a constituent  also  of  the  compound  air  that  we 
breathe.  Earth  is  a very  vague  term,  on  which  we  shall  have 
to  remark  further  on.  Philosophers  are  still  divided  in  opi- 
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nion  as  to  whether  light  is  an  imponderable  substance  or  the 
effect  of  undulation.  The  term  Ether  seems  to  be  frequently 
employed  in  a sense  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  space  in  three 
dimensions.  The  specific  quality  assigned  to  it  in  the  Nydya 
system  will  be  considered  further  on.  Time  and  Space  are 
here  classed  as  substances,  because  the  word  substance  is  em- 
ployed to  signify  that  to  which  qualities  can  be  attributed. 
The  reason  for  viewing  soul  and  mind  as  different  substances 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


The  Qualities  are  next  enumerated  : — 


tiwt:  i 

>*  sJ 


“Colour  (rupa),  savour  (rasa),  odour  (gandha),  feel  (sparsa), 
number  (sankhyd),  quantity  ( parimdna),  individuality  (pri- 
thaktwa),  conjunction  ( sanyoga ),  disjunction  ( vibhdga ),  dis- 
tance ( paratwa ),  proximity  { aparatwa ),  gravity  (gurutwa ), 
fluidity  (dravatwa),  viscidity  ( sneha ),  sound  ( sabda ),  intelli- 
gence (buddhi),  pleasure  (sukha),  pain  ( dukha ),  desire  ( ichchhd ) 
aversion  ( dwesha ),  volition  ( prayatna ),  virtue  ( dharma ),  vice 
(adharma),  and  faculty  ( sanskdra ),  are  the  twenty  four  quali- 
ties.” 


These  will  be  severally  considered  in  the  sequel.  The  va- 
rieties of  action  are  next  enumerated  : — 

“ Casting  upward  ( utkshepana ),  casting  downward  ( avakshe - 
pana),  contraction  ( dkunchana ),  dilatation  (prasdrana),  and 
going  on  {gamana ),  arc  the  five  actions.” 

The  last  of  these,  viz.  gamana,  or  “ motion  in  general,”  in- 
cludes all  the  varieties  of  motion  not  previously  enumerated, 
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and  might  very  well  include  also  these  four  results  of  the 
exertion  of  force. 

“ Conununity  ( sdmdnya ) is  of  two  kinds,  the  highest  [para), 
and  the  lower  ( apara ).” 


These  correspond  to  germs  and  species,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on. 


XT*  I 


“ But  Particularities  (or  differences)  abiding  in  eternal  sub- 
stances (such  as  mind,  soul,  time,  place,  and  the  atoms  of 
which  the  Nydya  philosophers  consider  earth,  water,  &c.,  to 
be  composed)  are  endless.” 


wrrarcsN  irw  i 


“ But  Intimate  relation  (on  aggregation)  is  of  only  one 
kind.” 

Such  is  the  relation  between  a jar  and  the  clay  of  which  it 
is  formed — the  relation  between  a body  and  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  made  up. 

nTH>n<=r: 

“ Non-existence  (abhava)  is  of  four  kinds,  antecedent  non- 
existence ( prdgabhdva ),  (or  the  state  of  a thing  before  it  be- 
gan to  be),  cessation  ( pradhwansdbhava ),  absolute  non-exist- 
ence ( atyantabhdva ),  and  mutual  non-existence  or  difference 

(anyonydbhdva) 

Having  thus  subdivided  the  categories,  the  writer  of  our 
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text  book  proceeds  to  consider  each  of  the  subdivisions  in  de- 
tail. 

f^^rr  tjxrnm^'qT  i h 

" Earth  is  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  smell.  It  is  ol 
two  kinds — eternal,  and  transient.  It  is  eternal  in  the  form 
of  atoms ; transient  in  the  form  of  aggregates  or  products.” 

In  order  to  come  to  a right  understanding  with  the  suppor- 
ters of  the  view  here  laid  down,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first,  place 
to  enquire  whether  the  first  proposition  is  intended  as  a defi- 
nition or  as  a dogma.  If  as  a definition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Nyaya  philosopher  intends  to  employ  the  term  “earth,” 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  propounder  of  any  the- 
ory has  a right  to  define  his  terms  as  he  pleases,  provided  he 
keeps  strictly  to  his  definition  throughout  the  argument,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  apply,  in  any  different  sense  of  the  term, 
the  conclusions  thus  obtained,  the  Nyaya  philosopher  is,  on 
this  understanding,  fully  entitled  to  call  every  thing  earth 
that  smells,  and  nothing  earth  that  does  not  smell.  The 
question  then  remaining  will  be,  whether  the  division  of  ob- 
jects into  odorous  and  inodorous  is  of  any  sendee  in  rendering 
our  acquired  knowledge  more  distinct,  or  in  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  fresh  knowledge.  Let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands.  Ammoniacal  gas,  composed  of  the  two  simple  and 
inodorous  gases  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen,  is  powerfully  odorous. 
Will  it  facilitate  or  obstruct  our  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter and  the  relations  of  this  substance,  if  we  separate  it 
from  the  class  of  airs,  and  associate  it  with  stones  and  gems 
or  flowers  ? History  must  answer  this  question — the  history 
of  the  progress  of  chemical  discovery  under  the  elemental  the- 
ory and  that  of  inductive  analysis. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposition  that  “Earth  is  distin- 
guished by  the  quality  of  smell”  is  intended  not  as  a defini- 
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tion  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term  earth  is  to  be  employed 
throughout  the  argument,  but  as  an  assertion  that  there  ac- 
tually is  one  real  and  distinct  principle  which  is  the  constitu- 
ent equally  of  every  thing  that  is  odorous,  then  the  philoso- 
phy of  modern  Europe  demurs  to  the  proposition.  It  is  not 
self-evidently  true.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  so  by  the  adduction  of  evidence,  or  of  sufficient  autho- 
rity. What  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition, we  may  learn  further  on.  What  constitutes  suitable 
authority  will  also  form  a question  for  enquiry  in  the  sequel. 

The  transitoriness  of  earth  in  the  form  of  aggregates  sig- 
nifies the  want  of  permanence  in  the  forms,  such  as  jars,  &c., 
which  it  may  assume.  The  jar,  when  crushed  to  powder,  is 
no  longer  a jar,  but  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed,  still 
remains. 

The  existence  of  eternal  atoms  has  been  a favourite  specu- 
lation in  several  schools  of  philosophy.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Epicurus  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  supporters  of 
the  atomic  theory.  The  doctrine  has  been  revived  by  some 
modern  chemists,  not  as  an  ascertained  fact,  but  as  a hypo- 
thesis which  furnishes  terms  very  convenient  in  enunciating 
the  chemical  laws  of  Definite  Proportions. 

Our  text-book  proceeds  to  subdivide  the  products  of  earth 
as  follows : — 

i *T\U*K«aT- 

>)  ' 

ffcxfafig.'q  ¥na  fswu  j^t- 

*runf^‘.  i 

“It  (earth  in  the  form  of  aggregates)  again  is  of  three 
kinds,  through  the  division  of  organized  body  ( sartra ),  organ 
of  sense  ( indriya ),  and  unorganic  mass  (vishaya).  Earthy  or- 
ganic body  is  that  of  such  as  us  mortals  j the  earthy  organ  of 
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sense  is  smell  (ghrdnu),  the  recipient  of  odour,  residing  in  the 
forepart  of  the  nose ; earthy  unorganic  mass  is  clay,  stone, 
and  the  like.” 


To  say  that  an  organ  of  sense  is  earthy,  or  watery,  or  etheri- 
al,  would  seem  to  indicate  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the 
boundary  line  between  mind  and  matter.  But  the  Nyaya 
philosophers -have  perhaps  been  led  to  adopt  this  fanciful  view 
of  the  senses  rather  by  their  excessive  fondness  for  system, 
which  was  gratified  by  the  simple  means  thus  afforded  of  stow- 
ing away  each  of  the  senses  in  an  ostensibly  appropriate  place. 
This  point  can  be  more  satisfactorily  enquired  into  when  we 
have  heard  the  account  given  of  the  other  senses. 

“W: ater  is  distinguished  by  being  cool  to  the  feel.” 

In  the  sequel  our  text  book  offers  the  just  observation  that 
levity  is  not  an  entity  but  is  only  the  absence  of  gravity.  Had 
the  same  view  been  taken  of  cold  and  heat,  water  would  have 
escaped  being  defined,  as  it  is  here,  by  a characteristic  which 
the  Naiydyika  would  scarcely  recognize  if  he  dipped  his  finger 
into  a boiling  tea  kettle. 


f^fsn*T  fcTzjT  i i 

i 7TT:^fafT*rr: 


%T7T  I irfh:  TOHT*  W5T 


“And  this  (water)  is  of  two  kinds — eternal  and  transient : — 
eternal,  in  the  shape  of  atoms ; transient  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ducts. These  products  again  are  of  three  sorts,  through  the 
division  of  organized  body,  organ  of  sense,  and  unorganic 
mass.  Watery  organized  body  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  realms 
of  Varuna  (or  Neptune) ; the  watery  organ  of  sense  is  taste 
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(rasana)  the  recipient  of  savour,  residing  in  the  forepart  of 
the  tongue ; unorganic  masses  of  water  are  rivers,  seas.  See.” 

V\ 1 irfaf*  i *f^i  vnnvs 

sromreur#*?  i kt^Ijt^t 

i f^i  i f^q  i 

H »i 

hw  ^f*wnn^T^4'  i ’sit^ttst  TO&ifif  i 

“ Light  is  distinguished  by  being  hot  to  the  feel.  It  is  of 
two  kinds — eternal  in  the  form  of  atoms ; transient  in  the 
form  of  products.  These  products  again  are  of  three  kinds, 
through  the  division  of  organized  body,  organ  of  sense,  and 
unorganic  mass.  Luminous  organized  bodies  abide  in  the  so- 
lar realm,  as  every  one  knows ; the  lucid  organ  of  sense  is 
sight  (chakshus)  the  recipient  of  colour,  residing  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  black  pupil  of  the  eye ; unorganic  light  is  of  four 
kinds,  according  to  the  division  of  earthy  ( bhauma ),  celestial 
(divya),  intestinal  ( audarya ),  and  mineral  (akdraja).  Earthy 
light  is  that  of  fire,  &c.  Celestial,  such  as  lightning,  is  without 
fuel.  Intestinal  is  the  cause  of  the  digestion  of  what  is  eaten 
and  drunk.  Mineral  light  is  what  is  found  in  mines,  as  gold 
&c.” 

The  Nydya  regards  light  and  heat  as  one  and  the  same 
substance.  Modem  research  has  discovered  striking  analogies 
not  only  between  light  and  heat  but  also  between  these  and 
electricity  and  magnetism ; but  whether  they  are  radically  the 
same  or  different  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  investigation. 
In  the  Nydya  the  organ  of  sight  is  said  to  be  a ray  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  towards  the  object  view- 
ed. The  Bauddhas  affirm  that  the  organ  of  sight  is  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  itself.  Modern  optical  science  pronounces  that  we  see 
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by  means  of  rays  coming  to,  not  proceeding  from,  the  eye. 
From  the  bottom  of  a deep  cave  we  can  see  an  object  outside 
which  reflects  the  sun’s  rays  to  our  eye ; but,  standing  outside, 
no  ray  from  the  eye  enables  us  to  discern  an  opaque  object 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  cave. 

The  doctrine  of  intestinal  heat  seems  like  an  anticipation  of 
of  Liebig’s  theory  of  digestion ; but,  like  some  other  seeming 
anticipations  of  scientific  discovery,  it  reverses  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  animal  heat  arises  from  the  digestion  of 
the  food ; the  body  acting,  as  Liebig  tells  us,  “as  a furnace 
which  we  supply  with  fuel.” 

Gold  is  supposed  by  the  Naiydyikas  not  to  be  earthy  like 
the  other  metals,  because  the  strongest  heat  of  a furnace  is 
insufficient  to  calcine  it,  or  turn  it  into  an  earthy  looking 
oxide. 

In  the  Mtmdnsa,  gold  is  reckoned  a distinct  substance,  as 
it  is  by  European  chemists. 

i i fire: 

si 

“ Air  is  colourless,  and  sensible  to  the  feel.  It  is  of  two 
sorts,  eternal  and  transient : — eternal  in  the  form  of  atoms — 
transient  in  the  form  of  aggregates.  These  aggregates  again 
are  of  three  kinds  through  the  division  of  organized  body,  organ 
of  sense,  and  unorganic  mass.  Aerial  organized  bodies  belong 
to  the  realm  of  air  (evil  spirits,  such  as  the  pisdehas) ; the  ae- 
rial organ,  the  percipient  of  touch,  is  the  aerial  cuticle  ( twak ), 
pervading  the  whole  body.  Unorganic  masses  of  air  are  such 
as  cause  the  shaking  of  trees  and  the  like.” 

Air  is,  by  many  people,  in  the  present  day,  regarded  as  co- 
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lourless ; but,  if  the  colour  of  a body  be  that  coloured  ray 
which  it  reflects,  then  air  should  be  considered  to  be  blue,  for 
it  reflects  the  blue  rays.  When  we  go  to  a great  height,  in  a 
balloon  or  on  a mountain,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
the  blue  rays  refracted,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  mass  of 
air  above  us,  causes  the  sky  to  appeal’  nearly  black — black 
being  the  absence  of  all  colour. 

TRTf^WT  11 

“ Air  circulating  within  the  body  is  vital  air  ( prana) ; and 
this,  though  single,  takes  the  name  of  breathing,  flatulence, 
&c.,  through  the  distinction  of  modifying  circumstances.” 

On  this  opinion  Professor  Wilson  (p.  104  of  his  edition  of 
the  Sankhya  kdrika ) remarks,  “ The  vital  airs  arc,  in  fact,  the 
vital  functions  of  breathing,  circulation,  and  digestion.  That 
these  functions,  resulting  from  organization,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  partake  of  the  nature  of  aerial  humours,  originates 
very  possibly  from  some  misapprehension  of  the  phenomena 
of  breathing,  flatulence,  and  arterial  pulsation.” 

" Ether  is  the  substratum  of  the  quality  of  sound.  It  is 
one,  all-pervading,  and  eternal.” 

This  element  is  inferred  in  order  to  account  for  sound.  As 
sound  can  be  conveyed  through  solids,  liquids,  and  air — but 
not  tlirough  a vacuum,  it  appears  to  be  an  imaginary  ele- 
ment, devised  with  the  view  of  providing  each  of  the  senses 
with  a separate  element.  As  pure  air  and  water  arc  devoid 
of  odour,  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Naiydyikas 
that  odour  is  the  distinctive  evidence  of  earth  : — the  percep- 
tion of  savour  being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  mouth,  it  was  decided  that  the  sense  of  taste  must  be 
aqueous  in  its  nature  : — the  relation  between  light  and  vision 
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was  obvious : — and  the  air  having  been  appropriated  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  which  envelopes  the  whole  body  just  as  the 
air  usually  envelopes  it,  there  remained  nothing  for  it,  if  the 
uniformity  of  the  system  was  to  be  established,  but  to  postu- 
late a fifth  elementary  essence  to  account  for  hearing ; and 
this  received  the  name  of  ether.  A fifth  element,  under  the 
name  of  Quintessence,  was  imagined  by  some  ancient  pliiloso- 
phers  of  Europe,  but  with  a different  view  from  that  of  the 
Nydya  system. 

The  opinion  that  the  senses  must  resemble  in  their  nature 
the  objects  which  they  were  to  apprehend  is  akin  to  the  opini- 
on long  prevalent  in  Europe  that  a cause  must  resemble  its 
effect.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  converse  of  the  theory  of 
ideas  or  sensible  forms.  In  that  theory  outward  bodies  were 
supposed  to  send  refined  copies  of  themselves  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is 
viewed  as  despatching  a sense  towards  its  object  in  a material 
state  resembling  that  of  the  object  itself.  Thus  luminous  bo- 
dies are  represented  as  being  discerned  by  means  of  a ray  of 
light  which  proceeds  from  the  eye,  and  winch  constitutes  the 
sense  of  sight. 


“ The  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  terras  past  and  the 
like,  is  Time  (kdla.)  It  is  one,  all-pervading,  and  eternal.” 

“ The  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  terms  eastern  and  the 
like,  is  Place  (or  Space  or  Direction — dik).  It  is  one,  eternal, 
and  all-pervading  (or  infinite).” 

^TDJir  ufasrftt  fw%T  fimf?!  73H5T  i 
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“The  seat  of  knowledge  is  the  soul  (atman) , It  is  two-fold 
— the  living  soul,  and  the  Supreme  soul.  The  Supreme  Soul 
(or  Spirit),  the  Lord,  the  Omniscient,  is  One  only — subject  to 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Living  soul  is  distributed,  one  to 
each  human  body.  It  is  infinite  and  eternal.” 

The  reason  assigned  for  saying  that  the  human  soul  is  infi- 
nite is  this,  that  whithersoever  the  body  goes,  there  the  soul 
too  is  present. 

“ Mind  ( manas ) is  the  instrument  which  effects  the  appre- 
hension of  pleasure,  pain,  &e.  It  is  innumerable,  through  there 
being  oue  assigned  to  each  soul.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  atom, 
and  is  eternal.” 

The  Naiydyikas  argue  that  the  mind  is  minutely  small,  as 
an  atom,  because  if  it  were  infinite,  as  the  Mimdnsa  maintains, 
it  might  be  united  with  every  thing  at  once,  and  all  sensations 
might  be  contemporaneous.  Various  sensations,  the  Naiydyikas 
contend,  do  not  arise  at  one  time  to  the  same  soul.  " They  on- 
ly seem  to  do  so  when  passing  rapidly,  though  successively  j as 
a firebrand,  whirled  with  velocity,  seems  a ring  of  fire.” — The 
phenomenon  here  instanced  is  accounted  for  in  modern  philo- 
sophy by  the  statement  that  the  retina  retains  impressions  for 
a short  time  after  the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed.  Ana- 
logously the  ear  apprehends  one  continuous  sound  when  the 
succession  of  sounds  is  very  rapid,  as  when  a slip  of  wood  is 
successively  struck  by  the  teeth  of  a rapidly  revolving  wheel. 

Having  finished  his  account  of  substance,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  quality. 

si 
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OF  QUALITIES. 

si  sj  si 

Ffafl*ra^u?f%  i -erfej^rr 

^JlfW  I 'XHTWt  \ wwi  ^srfa  i 

" Colour  is  a quality  to  be  apprehended  by  sight  only.  It 
is  of  seven  sorts,  white,  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  orange,  and 
variegated.  It  abides  in  earth,  water,  and  light ; all  the  seven 
sorts  occur  in  earth.  In  water  it  is  white  without  lustre.  In 
light  it  is  white  and  resplendent.” 

The  researches  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  have  established  the  fact 
that  colour  belongs  to  light  only,  and  that  a ray  of  white  light 
contains  all  the  primary  colours,  which  can  be  separated  by  a 
prism  of  glass.  An  object  appears  of  the  colour  of  the  ray 
which  it  reflects ; and  the  different  power  in  different  bodies 
to  absorb  one  portion  of  a white  ray  and  to  reflect  the  colour- 
ed residue  of  the  ray,  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  colours  visi- 
ble in  nature. 

wi  t$:  i 

^ttt  ^faflsndifTr:  i ¥fwr 

I 

" Savour  is  a quality  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  organ 
of  taste.  It  is  of  six  sorts,  sweet,  acid,  saline,  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  pungent.  It  abides  in  earth  and  water.  In  earth 
it  is  of  all  the  six  sorts.  In  water  it  is  sweet  only.” 

It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  modem 
language,  to  say  that  pure  water  is  devoid  of  savour,  although 
moisture  is  indispensable  to  the  perception  of  the  savour  resi- 
ding in  other  matters.  The  term  sweetness  more  properly 
suggests  the  taste  of  sugar  and  the  like. 
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'WTrnmsir  ifh:  i fafan:  iRfarnTfa^ 

J S»  s> 

sfaffanrefTi:  i 

“ Odour  is  a quality  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  organ 
of  smell.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  fragrance  and  stench.  It 
abides  in  earth  only.” 

On  the  opinion  that  odour  is  peculiar  to  earth  we  have  al- 
ready remarked.  The  division  into  fragrance  and  stench  is 
not  so  much  a division  of  odours  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  rather  as  they  affect  individuals  agreeably  or  otherwise. 
The  odour  of  musk  is  fragrance  to  one  man,  and  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  another. 

wib  1 fafa^:  ^twi- 

: I rnr  1 

Haifa  I ^wraffa:  Ffaffan^T:  i 

“ Feel  is  a quality  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  aerial 
cuticle,  or  organ  of  feeling.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  cold,  hot, 
and  temperate  (or  neither  cold  nor  hot).  It  abides  in  earth, 
water,  light,  and  air.  It  is  cold  in  water,  hot  in  light,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot  in  earth  and  air.” 

The  feeling  here  described  is  that  of  temperature  only ; and 
it  is  perhaps  of  that  only  that  the  organ  gives  us  information 
without  the  cooperation  of  our  muscular  frame,  which,  by 
creating  or  offering  resistance,  conduces  to  the  sensation  of 
hardness,  roughness,  and  the  like. 

| fawn  fa^'  I ^fa^flrTHfa^H  I 

“These  four  qualities,  colour,  &c.,  are  either  artificially 
produced  in  earth,  and  then  they  are  transient ; or  else  they 
are  not  so  produced,  in  which  case  they  arc  either  transient 
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or  eternal — eternal  in  what  is  eternal  (as  atoms  are),  or  tran- 
sient in  what  is  transient  (as  productions  are).” 

I 

" The  special  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  terms  one, 
&c.,  is  Number.” 


I 


” It  (number)  is  common  to  all  the  nine  substances.  Be- 
ginning from  one,  it  extends  to  the  utmost  limit  of  numera- 
tion ( pararddha ).  Unity  is  either  eternal  or  transient;  eter- 
nal as  regards  things  eternal,  and  transient  as  regards  things 
transient.  But  duality,  &c.  are  everywhere  transient.” 

The  word  here  rendered  “ the  utmost  limit  of  numeration,” 
is  “ a lakh  of  lakhs  of  karors.”  The  transientness  of  uneter- 
nal unity,  when  simply  rendered,  amounts  to  this,  that  a piece 
of  wood  ceases  to  be  one  when  you  break  it  in  two.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  universal  transientness  of  duality,  &c.  is  either 
intended  to  conciliate  the  Vedantists,  who  deny  duality  alto- 
gether ; or  else  it  is  a reflection  of  the  mystical  doctrine  which 
these  philosophers  propound. 

^ vrw  *rfr*nT!i  i 

“ The  special  cause  or  the  use  or  perception  of  measure,  is 
Quantity.  It  is  common  to  all  the  nine  substances,  and  it  is 
fourfold,  small,  large,  long,  and  short.” 

lrag*  • 

" The  special  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  term  several 
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or  separate,  is  Individuality,  a quality  common  to  all  sub- 
stances.” 


%rr.  ^ttt:  I 


“ The  special  cause  of  the  employment  of  such  a term  as 
1 the  state  of  being  connected/  is  Conjunction.  It  is  incident 
to  all  substances.” 

7i'$T-fwr?r:  i 

" The  quality  which  annihilates  conjunction  is  Disjunction. 
It  is  incident  to  all  substances.” 


Disjunction  therefore,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  occurs  only 
when  conjunction  has  preceded. 

I 3^^  «fcl«30r(*tv 


u Distance  and  Proximity  are  the  two  special  causes  of  the 
employment  of  the  terms  far  and  near,  ancient  and  recent. 
Abiding  in  the  four  substances,  earth,  &c.,  and  in  the  mind, 
they  are  twofold,  with  reference  to  place  and  to  time.  In  re- 
gard to  what  is  situated  far  off  there  is  distance  with  refer- 
ence to  place.  In  regard  to  what  is  situated  near,  there  is 
proximity  with  reference  to  place.  In  what  is  old,  there  is 
distance  with  reference  to  time.  In  what  is  young,  there  is 
proximity  with  reference  to  time.” 

Reckoning  either  backwards  or  forwards  from  the  point,  in 
space  or  time,  occupied  or  supposed  by  the  speaker,  that  one 
of  two  things  which  is  nearest  he  calls  apara,  and  that  which 
is  further  off  he  calls  para. 
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“ The  cause  (other  than  the  body  itself)  of  (a  body's)  be- 
ginning to  fall  is  Gravity,  which  resides  in  earth  and  wa- 
ter.” 

Gravity  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  confined  to  earth  and 
water.  If  Gotama  or  Aristotle  had  been  permitted  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments  of  Torricelli  and  Pascal,  they  would 
have  changed  their  opinions  respecting  the  supposed  absence 
of  gravity  in  the  atmosphere.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
sometimes  with  what  indignation  these  great  original  thinkers 
and  enquirers  would  now  look  upon  their  wilfully  blinded 
adherents,  who,  instead  of  following  out  the  course  of  enqui- 
ry which  their  teacher  had  indicated,  sat  down  to  dream, 
through  centuries,  over  what  one  single  man’s  labours  had 
amassed.  An  intelligent  schoolboy  of  the  present  day,  with 
liis  modicum  of  the  experience  of  past  centuries,  is  a being 
who  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a messenger  from  heaven 
by  Plato,  Kariada,  and  all  the  other  enquiring  spirits  of  anti- 
quity. Gold  was  the  heaviest  substance  known  to  the  an- 
cients ; who  were  not  acquainted  with  Platinum ; yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Nyaya  view  that  gold  is  solidified  light,  it  ought  to 
have  no  gravity.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  saying  that  some 
earth  is  combined  with  light  in  the  process  of  solidification ; 
but  the  puzzle  remains,  how,  with  only  a portion  of  gravita- 
ting matter,  gold  should  be  heavier  than  every  other  substance 
with  which  the  Naiydyikas  were  acquainted. 

A noticeable  decision  of  the  Naiydyikas  was  this,  that  le- 
vity is  not  a distinct  quality,  but  the  negation  of  gravity. 
Light  and  heavy  are,  in  truth,  relative  terms.  Stone  is  light 
in  comparison  with  iron,  but  heavy  in  comparison  with  wood. 
The  lightness  here  consists  not  in  the  absolute  negation  of 
gravity,  but  in  the  absence  of  so  much  as  would  have  made 
the  two  equally  heavy. 
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fwv  gtfgff ^ i *fi  i 

Tjftpfl^reT:  i vfwr  ^rfrr^^T?T5T^'  5^  » 

“ Fluidity  is  the  cause,  other  than  the  fluid  itself,  of  com- 
mencing to  trickle.  It  affects  earth,  light,  and  water.  It  is 
of  two  sorts,  natural  and  adscititious.  It  is  natural  (or  essen- 
tial) in  water.  It  is  adscititious  (or  caused  by  something  else) 
in  earth  and  light.  In  earthy  substance,  such  as  butter,  &c., 
fluidity  is  produced  by  the  application  of  fire.” 

Modern  discovery  tends  to  establish  the  opinion  that  what 
Kanada  regarded  as  the  adscititious  cause  of  fluidity  is  in  reality 
the  indispensable  cause  of  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Naiydyi- 
kas  “ fluidity  essentially  exists  in  hail  and  ice;  but  is  obstruct- 
ed by  an  impediment  arising  from  an  unseen  virtue  which 
renders  the  water  solid.” — This  unseen  virtue  is  no  other  than 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  which  also  solidifies  molten  lead  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire.  The  three  states  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  aeriform,  most  probably  belong  equally  to  every 
substance — or,  at  least  to  every  uncompounded  substance ; for 
heat  separates  many  compounds.  Every  one  who  has  studied 
the  works  of  modem  chemists  will  admit  the  probability  of 
this  view. 

The  rendering  of  light  fluid  by  means  of  fire,  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  has  reference  to  the  notion  that  gold  is  solidified 
light. 

i %%t  i 

“Viscidity  (or  clamminess)  is  the  quality  which  causes 
minute  particles  to  take  the  shape  of  a heap.  It  abides  in 
water  alone.” 

Hence  the  Naiyayikas  hold  that  oil,  &c.  are  viscid  only  in 
consequence  of  their  containing  water.  Oil  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  w ater,  but  mercury  docs  not — yet  the  particles  of 
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mercury  collect  into  heaps  just  as  those  of  oil  or  water  do. 
The  phenomenon,  in  each  of  these  cases,  falls  under  what  is 
termed,  in  modern  science,  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

^mroriir  i f^rereRrr- 

3T%T  | I :*R|- 

vRirnfif^:  i 

“ Sound  is  a quality  of  ether,  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  ( srotra ).  It  is  of  two  sorts,  inarticulate  and  articu- 
late. Inarticulate  sound  is  that  of  kettle  drums,  &c.  Arti- 
culate is  in  the  form  of  the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages.” 

On  the  question  of  the  medium  of  sound  we  have  already 
offered  some  remarks. 


¥T  I 

“ The  quality  which  is  the  cause  of  every  employment  of  any 
term  whatsoever,  is  intellect  or  knowledge  ( buddhi ).  It  is  of 
two  sorts,  remembrance  and  notion.” 

3lfo:  i rrff3  ^rjrv-t:  i 

d ^ 

3 WRT  OTrN  I 

“ Knowledge  (or  a state  of  consciousness)  produced  only  by 
the  mental  faculty  (the  su  risk  dr  a termed  bhavand)  is  Memory 
(smriti).  Knowledge  other  than  that,  is  notion,  ( anubhava ). 
This  is  of  two  kinds,  right  and  wrong.” 

The  nature  of  memory  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
the  the  subject  of  faculty. 

*RT  *T?2K-5m  Tt  TWrJ- 
fafa  tfTSR  1 1 7T^vrmf?T 
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otw:  i wt  *prrfcr<s  TWrrfipznf^  i 

“ In  respect  to  a thing  possessing  a certain  nature,  a notion 
entertained  implying  that  same  nature  is  a right  notion.  For 
instance  in  the  case  of  silver,  the  notion  that  ‘ this  is  silver* 
is  a right  one.  It  is  also  termed  pramd,  that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing incontrovertible.  "Wrong  notion  is  that  which  implies 
a nature  which  does  not  belong  to  the  thing  respecting  which 
the  notion  is  entertained.  For  example  in  the  case  of  mo- 
ther o’pearl,  the  notion  ‘ this  is  silver*  is  a wrong  one.” 

i Vi 

“ Right  notion  is  fourfold,  according  to  the  division  of  per- 
ceptions, inferences,  comparisons,  and  authoritative  state- 
ments. Of  these  the  special  cause  is  also  fourfold,  viz.,  per- 
ception, inference,  comparison,  and  verbal  authority  or  testi- 
mony.** 

The  merit  of  the  Sanskrit  philosophical  nomenclature  is 
observable  in  this  passage,  where  wc  find  the  process  of  in- 
ference and  the  process  of  comparison  each  distinguished  by 
a name  different  from  that  which  denotes  the  result  of  the 
process,  yet  etymologically  related  to  it.  The  term  for  Per- 
ception labours  under  the  same  defect  as  the  English  word, 
the  act  and  the  result  being  denoted  by  the  same  ambiguous 
term.  In  our  translation  wc  have  employed  the  plural  in 
speaking  of  results,  the  act  being  of  course  always  spoken  of 
in  the  singular.  Comparison  and  verbal  authority  arc  includ- 
ed, and  properly  in  our  opinion,  by  the  followers  of  the  San- 
khya  philosophy  under  right  affirmation.  When  a man,  to 
take  the  familiar  illustration  instanced  by  the  Naiyayikas,  is 
told  that  a gaydl  ( bos  gavaeus ) is  like  a cow,  and  so  recog- 
nises the  gaydl , when  he  meets  with  it,  by  its  resemblance  to 
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a cow,  his  knowledge  is  based  on  the  affirmation  of  the  per- 
son who  stated  the  resemblance  to  him.  In  a strict  classifi- 
cation, founded  on  a complete  analysis,  affirmation  would  not 
appear  as  an  ultimate  ground  of  knowledge  or  belief,  for  it  is 
itself  indebted  to  inference  for  all  its  efficacy.  We  believe 
testimony  only  where  wc  have  inferred  that  it  is  trustworthy. 
Every  one  is  not  aw  are  of  having  made  an  inference  in  such 
a case,  because  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  capable  of  noting 
and  analysing  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  even  were  it  to 
occur  to  him  to  attempt  it.  A young  Arab  believes  the  Ku- 
ran on  the  testimony  of  his  father,  because  lie  has  observed 
during  his  own  infancy  that  his  father  is  a much  better  in- 
formed person  than  himself,  and  he  has  always  found  it  safer 
to  take  his  father’s  word  on  any  point  than  to  decide  in 
opposition  to  it  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experience.  He 
therefore  infers  that  his  father’s  word  is  to  be  trusted  in 
regard  to  the  Kuran  also,  and  he  infers  that  what  be  finds 
written  in  it  is  true,  because  this  follows  of  course  from  the 
belief  that  his  father  had  given  a true  account  of  the  matter. 
Now,  if,  forgetting  or  not  perceiving  the  real  foundation  of 
his  belief,  the  young  Arab  grows  up  under  the  habitual  im- 
pression that  the  Kuran  is  in  itself  an  authority  standing  in 
need  of  no  process  of  inference,  from  matters  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic,  for  its  establishment,  then  he  must  needs  remain  a 
Musalm&n  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though  no  one  but  a Musal- 
man  will  think  that  his  notion  is  a right  one. 

“ An  efficient  cause,  not  common  to  other  effects,  is  called 
a special  cause.” 


“ That  which  invariably  precedes  an  effect  that  cannot  else 
be,  is  a cause.” 
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“ That  of  which  there  was  antecedent  non-existence  is  an 
effect.” 

This  coincides  with  Mill’s  proposition  (Logic,  V.  1.  p.  395), 
that  “ It  is  an  universal  truth  that  every  fact,  which  has  a 
beginning,  has  a cause.” 
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u Cause  is  of  three  kinds  according  to  the  distinction  of 
intimate,  non-intimate,  and  instrumental.  That  from  which 
an  intimately  relative  effect  arises  in  an  intimate  cause,  as 
tlireads  are  of  cloth,  and  the  cloth  itself  of  its  own  colour,  &c. 
Where  this  intimate  relation  exists,  that  cause  which  is  as- 
sociated in  one  and  the  same  object  with  such  effect  or  cause, 
is  non-intimate.  Thus  the  conjunction  of  the  threads  is  the 
non-intimate  cause  of  the  cloth,  and  the  colour  of  the  threads 
that  of  the  colour  of  the  cloth.  The  cause  which  is  distinct 
from  both  of  these  is  the  instrumental  cause,  as  the  weaver’s 
brush,  the  loom,  &c.  arc  of  cloth.  Among  these  three  kinds 
of  causes,  that  only  which  is  not  a universally  concurrent 
cause  or  condition  (of  all  effects,  as  God,  time,  place,  &c.  arc) 
is  called  the  instrumental  cause.” 

Let  us  compare  this  view  of  causes  with  the  view  taken  by 
the  followers  of  Aristotle.  In  the  opinion  of  these  specula- 
tors four  tilings  were  entitled  to  the  name  of  cause ; and 
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these  were  severally  termed  the  material,  the  efficient,  the 
formal,  and  the  final.  That  out  of  which  any  tiling  is  made, 
as  the  marble  out  of  which  a statue  is  made,  they  termed  its 
material  cause.  This  corresponds  to  the  samavdyi-kdrana,  or 
intimate  cause,  of  the  text.  It  is  the  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  a thing’s  coming  into  existence.  The  efficient  cause  was 
that  in  winch  resides  the  moving  power  requisite  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  possible  existence  actual ; as  the  sculptor.  According 
to  the  Nyaya,  the  sculptor  would  be  classed  along  with  his 
chissels  as  one  among  the  several  nimitta-kurana  or  efficient 
causes.  The  designation  of  karana,  or  instrumental  cause, 
would  belong  to  the  chisscl.  The  final  cause  of  a thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aristotelian  view,  is  that  very  thing  in  its  com- 
pleteness; as  the  statue  when  made.  In  modem  language 
the  final  cause  is  synonymous  with  the  purpose  to  which  any 
object  is  supposed  to  contribute;  thus  the  promotion  of  vege- 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  cause  of  rain.  This  corres- 
ponds, to  what  the  Naiydyikas  term  prayojana,  motive  or  pur- 
pose. The  formal  cause  is  that  which  must  supervene  to  the 
matter,  in  order  to  give  the  thing  its  precise  individual  exis- 
tence as  that  thing  and  no  other ; as  the  shape  which  the 
sculptor  communicates  to  the  marble.  This  corresponds  to 
the  asamavayi-kdrana,  or  non-intimate  cause,  of  the  text,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  concerned  about  the  relative  distribution  of 
the  particles  of  which  the  aggregate  is  made  up.  The  word 
“ form”  is  employed  in  a peculiar  sense  by  Bacon  to  denote 
that  in  virtue  of  which  a given  quality  resides  in  a given 
thing;  as  transparency  in  glass.  “The  [Baconian]  form, 
then,  {vide  Preliminary  Dissert.  Enc.  Brit.  p.  459),  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  cause ; only  we  apply  the  word  cause  where 
it  is  an  event  or  change  that  is  the  effect.  When  the  effect 
or  result  is  a permanent  quality,  we  speak  of  the  form  or  es- 
sence.” 

In  modem  philosophy  the  employment  of  the  word  cause 
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lias  been  much  simplified.  Wc  now  speak  of  the  marble  as 
the  material  of  the  statue,  not  as  its  material  cause.  Again, 
in  modern  philosophy,  the  same  view  of  form  is  taken  as  that 
taken  by  the  Sdakhyas,  who  say  “Cloth  is  not  different 
from  the  threads  of  which  it  is  woven,  for  it  is  made  up 
of  them j”  which,  (vide  Wilson’s  Sdnkhya  kdrika,  p.  38),  is 
tantamount  to  Dr.  Brown’s  declaration  “ that  the  form  of  a 
body  is  only  another  name  for  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  that  constitute  it ; and  that  the  forms  of  a body  are 
nothing  but  the  body  itself.”  The  term  “ final  cause”  is  still 
current,  but  in  the  altered  sense  that  we  have  already  stated. 
The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a Deity,  drawn  from  the 
observation  of  nature,  have  reference  to  final  causes.  Han  ey 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  en- 
quiring into  the  final  cause  of,  or  purpose  to  be  subsened  by, 
the  valves  in  the  blood  vessels. 

The  scientific  employment  of  the  word  cause  in  modern 
philosophy  is  founded  on  the  familiar  truth,  (as  stated  by 
Mill, — Logic,  V.  1.  p.  397),  “that  invariability  of  succession 
is  found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in  nature 
and  some  other  fact  w hich  has  preceded  it.”  Of  two  facts  so 
related,  that  which  precedes  is  termed  the  cause  of  the  other. 
To  prevent  misconception,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  phy- 
sical cause ; the  word  physical  serving  to  signify  that  wc  are 
speaking  merely  of  the  invariable  relation  of  succession  ob- 
served in  nature  between  the  two  facts,  and  not  of  any  effi- 
ciency in  the  antecedent  for  the  production  of  the  consequent. 
That  efficiency  we  cannot  well  conceive  to  consist  in  any  thing 
else  than  the  fact,  that  the  relations  observed  in  nature  are 
such  as  the  Author  of  Nature  has  thought  fit  to  establish 
among  his  works.  The  efficiency  of  a cause  consists  in  its 
being  God’s  will  that  it  should  be  efficient.  This,  in  our  opi- 
nion, is  what  is  conveyed  by  the  Musalman  expression  »iu- 
sabbib-ul-asbdb,  usually  rendered  “ The  causer  of  causes  j”  but 
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which,  to  our  mind,  rather  expresses,  “ Who  maketh  causes  to 
be  efficiently  such,”  or  “ Who  bestoweth  on  something  that, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a cause.” 

Let  us  see  how  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  cloth,  looks  when  we  resolve  the  variously 
named  causes  of  the  Nyaya  into  the  language  of  invariable 
antecedence  and  succession.  In  such  a sequence  we  do 
not  enumerate  the  matter  of  the  cloth,  because,  as  the  matter  is 
the  ground  of  the  possible  existence  of  the  thing,  the  existence 
of  the  cloth  about  which  we  are  speaking  implies  the  existence 
of  the  matter.  When  we  speak  of  an  effect,  we  speak  of  an 
event,  not  of  a substance ; and  the  event  of  which  we  have  to 
trace  the  chain  of  antecedents  is  the  appearance  of  a certain 
amount  of  matter  in  the  form  of  cloth.  The  event  which  in- 
variably precedes,  and  is  invariably  followed  by,  the  appear- 
ance of  cloth,  is  the  suitable  conjunction  of  threads.  This, 
then,  is  the  cause  why  cloth  has  made  its  appearance.  That 
conjunction  itself  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  operation 
of  the  loom  upon  the  threads  properly  disposed.  This  opera- 
tion, which  always  precedes  the  conjunction,  and  which,  in 
regard  to  threads  suitably  disposed,  is  invariably  followed  by 
it,  is  the  cause  of  the  conjunction.  The  operation  of  the  loom 
was  consequent  on  the  muscular  exertions  of  the  weaver, 
which  invariably  precede  each  movement  of  the  loom.  Again, 
the  exertions  of  the  weaver  were  consequent  upon  his  desire 
to  possess  cloth,  and  this  desire  itself  was  consequent  upon 
other  considerations,  which  we  need  not  at  present  enquire 
further  into.  Thus  we  find  that  the  different  kinds  of  causes 
enumerated  by  Aristotle  and  the  Naiydyikas  may  be  resolved 
into  similar  sequences,  differing  only  in  regard  to  the  distance 
of  each  link  in  the  chain  from  the  ultimate  effect  dependent 
upon  it. 
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“The  cause  of  perception  is  sensation;  knowledge  pro- 
duced by  the  conjunction  of  an  organ  of  sense  and  its  object, 
is  sensation.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  where  it  does  not  admit  of 
an  alternative,  and  where  it  docs.  The  knowledge  which 
does  not  admit  of  an  alternative  is  that  which  involves  no 
specification,  as  in  the  simple  cognition  that  * this  is  some- 
thing that  exists.'  The  knowledge  which  admits  of  an  al- 
ternative is  that  which  includes  a specification,  as  ‘ This  is 
Dittha’,  ' This  is  a brahman,’  ‘ this  is  black.' '' 

The  opinion  here  expressed,  that  sensation  is  produced  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  object  and  the  sense,  is  borne  out  of 
modern  enquiry,  which  tends  to  go  still  further,  and  to  regard 
with  approval  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  terms  the  shrewd  ob- 
servation of  Democritus,  that  “ all  the  senses  are  only  modi- 
fications of  touch.”  [Reid’s  collected  works,  p.  104]. 
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" The  relative  proximity  of  a sense  and  its  object,  which  is 
the  cause  of  perception,  is  of  six  kinds,  (1.)  conjunction,  (2.) 
intimate  union  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  (3.)  intimate 
union  with  what  is  intimately  united  with  that  which  is  in 
conjunction,  (4.)  intimate  union,  (5.)  intimate  union  with  that 
which  is  intimately  united,  and  (6.)  the  connection  which  arises 
from  the  relation  between  that  which  qualifies  and  the  thing 
qualified.  For  example,  w hen  a jar  is  perceived  by  the  eye, 
there  is  (between  the  sense  and  the  object)  the  proximity  of 
•conjunction.  In  the  perception  of  the  colour  of  the  jar,  there 
is  the  proximity  of  intimate  union  with  that  which  is  in  con- 
junction, because  the  colour  is  intimately  united  with  the  jar, 
which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the 
perception  of  the  fact  that  colour  generally  is  present,  there 
is  the  proximity  of  intimate  union  with  what  is  intimately 
united  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  because  the  generic 
property  of  being  coloured  is  inherent  in  the  particular  colour 
which  is  intimately  united  with  the  jar  which  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  perception  of  sound  by 
the  organ  of  hearing,  there  is  the  proximity  of  intimate 
union,  because  the  organ  of  hearing  consists  of  the  ether 
which  resides  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  aud  sound  is  a quality 
of  ether,  and  there  is  intimate  union  between  a quality  and 
that  of  which  it  is  the  quality.  In  the  perception  of  the 
nature  of  sound  (in  a given  sound  of  which  we  are  cognizant) 
the  proximity  is  that  of  intimate  union  with  what  is  intimately 
united,  because  the  nature  of  sound  is  inherent  in  sound 
which  is  intimately  united  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  In 
the  perception  of  nonexistence,  the  proximity  is  dependent 
on  the  relation  between  a distinctive  quality  and  that  which 
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is  so  distinguished,  because  when  the  ground  is  (perceived  to 
be)  possessed  of  the  nonexistence  of  a jar,  the  nonexistence 
of  a jar  distinguishes  the  ground  which  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  organ  of  vision.” 

“ Knowledge  produced  by  these  six  kinds  of  proximity  is 
perception.  Its  instrumental  cause  is  sense.  Therefore  it 
is  clear  that  sense  is  the  authority  for  perception.” 

“ So  much  for  the  chapter  on  Sense.” 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
proximity  between  the  senses  and  their  supposed  objects,  is 
a corollary  to  the  doctrine  of  material  and  formal  causes, 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  has  been  superseded  in 
modern  speculation  by  the  simpler  view  of  invariable  se- 
quence. 

Instead  of  saying  that  we  perceive  the  jar  immediately, 
and  its  colour  as  inherent  in  it,  modern  philosophers  hold 
that  the  eye  takes  cognizance  of  nothing  but  the  colour, 
which  is  due  to  the  reflected  rays  coming  to  the  eye  from  the 
object ; and  from  the  sensation  of  a coloured  form  we  infer 
that  there  is  a jar,  just  as  the  sparrows  inferred  that  there 
was  a bunch  of  grapes  in  the  picture  of  the  Greek  artist.  Our 
interpretation  of  a sign  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  only 
sign  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  vision  is  that  of  coloured  form. 
Again,  we  do  not  now  say  that  the  sense  of  vision  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  generic  quality  of  colour  as  residing  in  any 
particular  colour,  for  we  hold  that  the  term  colour,  genetical- 
ly, is  nothing  else  than  a contrivance  of  language  for  the  pur- 
pose partly  of  economizing  words,  and,  more  particularly,  of 
furnishing  general  propositions,  without  which  we  could  not 
reason. 

The  hypothesis  of  ether  in  the  ear  has  been  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  observation,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ear 
occasioned  by  a sounding  body,  are  communicated  to  the 
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tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  communicates  with  the 
auditory  nerve,  an  offshoot  of  the  brain  beyond  which  we 
can  trace  the  phenomenon  no  further — the  way  in  which  the 
matter  of  the  nerv  es  communicates  with  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple of  conciousncss  being  one  of  the  mysteries  which  re- 
main with  the  Creator. 

The  subtleties  about  the  proximity  between  sense  and 
non-existence  were  necessary,  to  give  completeness  to  the 
system,  in  which  non-existence  plays  an  active  part. 

In  saying  that  “ sense  is  the  authority  for  perception,” 
the  meaning  appears  to  be  that,  if  we  incline  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  we  ought 
to  trust  it — all  reasoning  being  based  on  our  accepting  the 
deliverances  of  sense. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapter 


ON  INFERENCE. 
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“ Deduction  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  an  inference.  An 
inference  is  knowledge  produced  from  a logical  antecedent. 
This  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  a general  principle  combin- 
ed with  the  knowledge  that  the  case  in  question  is  one  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  For  example,  the  knowledge  that  ‘ this 
hill  is  characterised  by  smoke,  which  is  always  attended  by 
fire/  is  a logical  antecedent,  the  knowledge  produced  from 
which,  viz.  that  ‘ the  hill  is  fiery/  is  an  inference.  The  gene- 
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rality  (or  universality)  of  a principle  consists  in  the  invariable 
concomitancy  of  one  given  thing  with  some  other,  as  in  the 
instance  that  ‘ wherever  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.’  By  the 
applicability  of  the  principle  to  the  case  in  question,  is  meant, 
the  fact  that  there  belongs  to  the  hill,  or  the  like,  the  charac- 
ter which  is  thus  invariably  accompanied.” 

In  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  analogy 
which,  disguised  by  differences  arising  from  diversity  iu  the 
point  of  view,  or  iu  the  form  of  expression  adopted,  must  yet 
necessarily  exist  between  any  two  processes  of  reasoning,  nei- 
ther of  which  is  unsound,  let  us  examine  severally  the  terms 
in  the  foregoing  passage,  which  we  have  rendered,  as  nearly 
as  we  could,  by  equivalents  borrowed  from  the  logic  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  first  formal  difference  that  requires  to  be  noticed  is  the 
fact,  that  whilst  the  European  logic  employs  a phraseology 
founded  on  classification,  the  Nydya  goes  to  work  with  the 
terms  on  which  the  classification  is  based.  The  former  infers 
that  kings  are  mortal  because  kings  arc  men,  a class  of  beings 
who  are  mortal.  The  latter  arrives  at  the  same  inference  by 
means  of  the  consideration  that  mortality  is  inherent  in  hu- 
manity and  humanity  in  kings. 

The  process  of  inference  (anumdnaj  is  rightly  distinguished 
by  a separate  name  from  the  inference  or  conclusion  (anumiti), 
the  knowledge  resulting  from  the  process.  This  knowledge 
is  said  to  be  deduced  from  paminarsa,  which  wc  have  rendered 
“the  knowledge  of  a logical  antecedent.”  This,  though 
viewed  by  the  Naiyuyikas  as  the  one  indivisible  antecedent  of 
an  inference,  contains  iu  reality  the  two  premises  which  belong 
to  the  Aristotelian  deductive  syllogism.  In  the  antecedent 
instanced  in  the  text,  there  are  wrapt  up  in  one  the  major 
premiss  “all  things  that  smoke  are  fiery,”  and  the  minor 
premiss,  “ this  hill  is  smoking.”  The  reason  for  preferring  to 
regard  these  as  two  inseparable  parts  of  a single  statement  ap- 
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pears  to  be  this,  that  it  is  only  when  simultaneously  present 
to  the  mind  that  the  premises  suggest  the  inference. 

The  term  which  we  have  rendered  “ invariable  concomitan- 
cy”  is  vydpti — “pervading  inherence.”  In  regard  to  the 
import  of  a proposition  which  the  logic  of  Europe  calls  a 
Universal  Affirmative,  such  as  “All  men  arc  mortal,”  the 
Naiydyika  would  say  that  there  is  pervading  inherence, 
(vydpti)  of  mortality  in  humanity — and  he  would  state  the 
proposition  thus,  “ where  there  is  humanity,  there  is  morta- 
lity.” In  a universal  affirmative  the  predicate  or  major  term 
connotes  the  “pervader”  (vydpaka)  or  invariable  concomitant 
of  the  characteristic  connoted  by  the  subject  or  minor  term, 
which  is  “ pervaded”  (vydpya)  by  it.  The  terra  paksha 
means  the  subject  or  minor  term  of  the  conclusion;  and 
paksha-dhannmatd,  the  w ord  in  our  text,  means  the  possession 
of  the  character  which  entitles  its  possessor  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion — the  condition  of  a mountain,  for  in- 
stance, in  so  far  as  the  vydpya,  or  characteristic  connoted  by 
the  subject  of  the  major  premiss,  (viz.  “ smoke”),  belongs  to 
the  mountain  which  is  thereby  entitled  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion. 

f^rtr  i w'  i 

TTOTftri  q qJte  WTT  vr  V*i ftf- 
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“ The  process  of  Inference  is  of  two  kinds,  for  one’s  self, 
and  for  another.  That  which  is  for  one’s  self  is  the  cause  of 
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a private  conclusion  in  one’s  own  mind.  For  example,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  and  personally  observed,  in  the  ease  of  culi- 
nary hearths  and  the  like,  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire,  having  assumed  that  the  concomitancy  is  invariable, 
having  gone  near  a mountain,  and  being  doubtful  as  to  whe- 
ther there  is  fire  in  it,  having  seen  smoke  on  the  mountain, 
a man  recollects  the  invariable  concomitancy  of  fire  where 
there  is  smoke.  Then  the  knowledge  arises  that  * this  moun- 
tain is  characterised  by  smoke,  which  is  invariably  attended 
by  fire.’  This  is  called  linga-pardmarsa , which  means  such 
recognition  of  a sign  as  leads  to  inference.  Thence  is  pro- 
duced the  knowledge  that  the  * mountain  is  fiery,’  which  is 
the  conclusion  (anumiti).  This  is  the  process  of  inference  for 
one’s  self.” 

to  w*i  tp^nrro- 

J is  ' 4 4 ° 

trrsEj  miw  otuqitoh  i tot i to- 
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" But,  after  having,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind, 
inferred  fire  from  smoke,  when  one  makes  use  of  the  five- 
membered  form  of  exposition  for  the  instruction  of  another, 
then  is  the  process  one  of  inference  for  the  sake  of  another. 
For  example,  (1.)  The  mountain  is  fiery ; (2.)  because  it 
Bmokcs ; (3.)  whatever  smokes  is  fiery,  as  a culinary  hearth ; 
(4.)  and  this  does  so ; (5.)  therefore  it  is  fiery  as  aforesaid. 
In  consequence  of  the  token  here  rendered,  the  other  also 
admits  that  there  is  fire.” 

ufilTI  WQ  PlTOfTO*Wlfri  q^-RTOT:  I 
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“ The  five  members  of  this  syllogism  are  severally  named : 
(1.)  the  proposition,  (2.)  the  reason,  (3.)  the  example,  (4.)  the 
application,  and  (5.)  the  conclusion.  ‘ The  mountain  is  fiery' 
is  the  proposition ; ‘ because  of  its  being  smoky’  is  the  rea- 
son ; ‘ whatever  is  smoky,  &c.’  is  the  example ; ‘ and  so  this 
mountain  is'  is  the  application ; * therefore  the  mountain  is 
fiery’  is  the  conclusion.” 

The  five-membered  argument  has  been  the  object  some- 
times of  undeserved  censure,  and  sometimes  of  commendation 
equally  undeserved.  When  it  is  commended,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism,  on  the  allegation  (see  a quota- 
tion in  Sir  G.  Haughton’s  Prodromus,  p.  215)  “that  it  exhibits 
a more  natural  mode  of  reasoning  than  is  compatible  with 
tbe  compressed  limits  of  the  syllogism,  and  that  its  conclu- 
sion is  as  convincing  as  that  of  the  syllogism,”  the  commen- 
dation is  based  simply  on  a misconception  of  the  syllogism 
thus  disparaged.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  censured  as 
“ a rude  form  of  the  syllogism,”  the  censure  is  unfair,  because 
what  corresponds  to  the  syllogism  is  the  two-membered  ex- 
pression, which,  wc  have  already  seen,  comprises  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  syllogism  does ; whereas  the  form  now  un- 
der consideration  is  proposed  as  the  most  convenient  for 
communicating  our  convictions  to  others.  Being  a matter 
of  exposition,  it  is  therefore  a question  of  Rhetoric  whether 
the  form  be  or  be  not  the  most  convenient  in  which  to 
arrange  our  propositions,  our  proofs,  and  our  illustrations. 
The  five-membered  expression,  so  far  as  its  arrangement  is 
concerned,  is  a summary  of  Katuida’s  views  in  regard  to 
Rhetoric,  “ an  offshoot  from  Logic,”  (see  Whately’s  Elements 
of  Rhetoric,  page  6),  and  to  which,  after  “ the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth  by  investigation,”  belongs  “the  establishment 
of  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  another Disregarding  what  is 
called  rehctorical  artifice,  which,  in  his  system,  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  as  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Eu- 
clid’s Elements  of  Geometry,  Kandda  directs  his  rhetorician  to 
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commence,  as  Euclid  docs,  by  stating  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  reason  is  next  to  be  alleged,  and  then  instances 
are  to  be  cited  in  order  to  show  that  the  reason  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  in  regard  to  all  cases  of  a certain  given 
character.  The  auditor  is  then  to  be  reminded  that  there  is 
no  dispute  that  the  case  in  question  is  of  the  given  character, 
and  the  oration  winds  up  with  the  reintroduction  of  the  ori- 
ginal proposition  in  the  new  character  of  an  established  con- 
clusion, just  as  Euclid’s  argument  winds  up  by  reintroducing 
the  triumphant  proposition  with  a flourish  of  trumpets  in  the 
shape  of  a “ Quod  erat  demonstrandum.” 

Thus,  rhetorically  considered,  the  fivc-membcred  expression 
is  a very  suitable  framework  for  a straight-forward  argumen- 
tative speech,  making  no  appeal  to  the  passions,  and  not  he- 
sitating to  table,  without  exordium,  the  proposition  which  it 
proceeds  to  establish. 

Logically  considered,  the  fivc-inembered  expression  is  a 
combination  of  the  Inductive  with  the  Deductive  syllogism. 
It  aims  at  laying  before  an  auditor,  for  his  conviction,  an  ex- 
position, conjointly,  of  the  two  separate  processes  which  are 
described  as  having  previously  led  to  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker  himself.  With  this  view,  the  instances  which  led  the 
speaker  to  an  inductive  generalization  are  directed  to  be  cited, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditor,  in  the  third  division  of  the 
rhetorical  address  —from  which  circumstance  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  those  who  suppose  the  intended  function  of  the 
model  oration  and  of  the  Aristotelic  syllogism  to  be  identical, 
have  come  either  to  regard  the  oration  as  an  illogical  mon- 
strosity, or  else  to  fancy  that  it  is  a great  improvement  upon 
the  syllogism.  The  former  misconception  is  that  of  those 
who,  like  Ritter,  (“  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,”  Vol.  4.  p. 
365),  were  familiarly  conversant  with  the  logic  of  the  schools. 
The  other  misconception  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  notions  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  were  derived 
from  Locke  and  Dugald  Stewart. 
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Whilst  Kandda  in  his  rhetorical  section,  gives  the  frame- 
work for  a set  harangue,  to  he  delivered  without  interruption, 
Gautama  supposes  an  opponent,  and  a chairman,  or  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  his  first  aphorism,  (see  the  “ Logical  Ap- 
horisms of  Gotama,”  published  in  Calcutta,  p.  2 ; Colebrooke’s 
Essay,  p.  265 ; or  Ward’s  " View,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,”  v.  4, 
p.  239,)  lie  sketches,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sixteen  topics 
following,  what  may  be  regarded  as  "the  natural  history  of  a 
debate.”  What  is  to  be  admitted  as  proof  (pramdna)  having 
been  pre-determined,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  (prameya) 
having  been  mooted,  the  impartial  chairman,  not  having  yet 
heard  the  arguments,  is  in  a state  of  doubt  (sansaya),  both  as 
to  what  is  the  fact  of  the  matter,  and  also  as  to  there  being 
any  sufficient  motive  (jrayojuna)  for  entertaining  the  question. 
The  asserter  of  the  proposition  explains  the  importance  of  the 
question,  which  furnishes  the  motive  for  entertaining  it ; and 
he  supports  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter  by  citing  examples 
( drishtdnta ) sufficient,  he  conceives,  to  make  out  an  establish- 
ed case  (siddhdnta).  An  opponent  rises,  and  takes  the  reason- 
ing to  pieces  ( avayava ),  putting  it,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
form  of  the  five-membered  discourse,  and  trying  to  show  its 
insufficiency.  Time  first  speaker  makes  a refutation  ( tarka ) of 
these  objections,  and  thus  furnishes  confirmation  ( nimaya ) of 
his  own  position.  The  objector,  who,  being,  by  hypothesis, 
in  the  wrong,  is  of  course  obstinate,  begs  that  a fair  discus- 
sion (vdda)  may  be  allowed ; and  he  proceeds  to  offer  a wrang- 
ling  rejoinder  {jalpa) ; and,  in  default  of  better  arguments, 
he  brings  forward  cavils  ( vitandu ),  fallacies  ( hetwdbhdsa ),  am- 
biguous expressions,  and  such-like  disingenuous  artifices 
(ch/tala).  By  these  unworthy  proceedings  he  lays  himself 
open  to  the  confutation  (jdti)  to  which  a rcasoner  is  liable 
who  evidently  contradicts  himself,  and,  the  assembly  being 
no  longer  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  he  is  voted  a nuisance, 
and  finds  himself  in  the  predicament  of  being  rebuked  ( nigra - 
ha-sthdna ) by  the  president,  who  puts  him  down,  and  declares 
that  “ the  Ayes  have  it.” 
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Kami  da’s  six  categories  belong,  in  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tion of  topics,  to  the  head  of  prametja — things,  the  existence 
of  which  is  to  be  proved. 

The  point,  in  the  course  of  analysing  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess, at  which  the  logic  of  India  came  to  a halt,  whilst  that  of 
Europe  made  an  important  step  in  advance,  was  that  at  which 
the  sagacious  mind  of  Aristotle  discerned  that  whilst  the  pro- 
cess of  induction,  in  all  save  those  barren  cases  where  every 
one  of  the  individuals  is  included  in  the  enumeration,  must  fall 
short  of  demonstrative  certainty,  the  subsequent  process  of  de- 
duction could  be  placed  on  a basis  as  stable  as  that  of  Mathema- 
tical science.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
scientific  beauty  of  Aristotle’s  analysis  of  the  reasoning  process. 
Its  scientific  beauty,  and  also  its  practical  utility,  are  well 
known  to  the  intelligent  readers  of  Whately  and  DeMorgan ; 
and  are  hidden  in  deepest  darkness  from  those  who,  on  this 
point,  follow  Locke  and  misunderstand  Bacon.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly fair  to  say  with  Ritter  (“  History  of  Philosophy,”  Vol. 
IV.  p.  365,)  that,  two  of  the  five  members  of  Kamda’s  argu- 
ment " are  manifestly  superfluous,  while,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  example  in  the  third,  the  universality  of  the  conclusion 
is  vitiated — for,  as  we  have  shown,  the  citation  of  the  ex- 
ample is  designed,  as  a matter  of  rhetorical  convenience,  to 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  hearer  examples,  in  regard  to 
which  all  parties  are  unanimous,  and  which  are  such  as  should 
constrain  him  to  admit  the  universality  of  the  principle  from 
which  the  conclusion  follows.  The  short-coming  of  the  Nai- 
ydyikas  consists  in  their  having  failed  to  perceive  that  the  as- 
certainment of  “ pervading  inherence”  ( vyapti ),  that  is  to  say 
the  process  of  Induction,  and  the  subsequent  process  of  De- 
duction are  two  processes  as  advantageously  susceptible  of 
entirely  separate  consideration  as  the  question  of  accuracy  in 
the  statement  of  an  account  and  the  question  of  accuracy  in 
its  summation — the  latter  being  in  every  case  a question  ca- 
pable of  demonstrative  solution,  and  therefore  conveniently 
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disposcable  of  at  the  outset,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  en- 
quiry, if  any  further  enquiry  be  found  necessary,  all  the  more 
easy  to  be  disposed  of.  That  the  Naiydyikas  failed  to  per- 
ceive this,  is  less  strange  than  that  it  should  have  been  for- 
gotten again  in  Europe,  as  it  so  generally  was  till  very  re- 
cently. No  one  is  perhaps  more  perfectly  aware  of  the  real 
import  of  the  distinction  here  adverted  to  than  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  j and  it  is  therefore  matter  of  regret  that  he  should 
have  thought  proper  to  write  of  the  syllogism,  in  his  “ Sys- 
tem of  Logic,”  in  a sort  of  disparaging  tone,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  misconception  just  in  proportion  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  rest  of  his  work.  No  doubt,  it  will  have 
this  effect  only  on  his  superficial  readers ; but  superficial 
readers  constitute  a numerous  and  influential  body,  whom  it 
is  of  great  importance  not  to  mislead. 

I H fa  XR  Wt 

fWTOW  I 

“ The  cause  of  an  inference  (anujiAti)  whether  for  one’s  self 
or  for  another,  is  simply  such  recognition  of  a sign  as  leads  to 
inference ; therefore  the  act  of  inference  ( anumdna , which  was 
previously  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  an  inference)  is  just  this 
recognition  of  a sign.” 

The  belief  of  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  the  com- 
bined apprehension  of  the  two  propositions  involved  in  the 
logical  datum  (pardmarsa),  and  therefore  stands  to  it  in  the  re- 
lation of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 
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“A  characteristic  token  ( linga ) is  of  three  sorts,  (1.)  that 
which  has  reference  both  to  association  and  separateness 
(anwaya-vyatircki) ; (2.)  that  which  has  reference  to  associa- 
tion only,  ( kewalunwayi ) ; and  (3.)  that  wliich  has  reference 
to  separateness  only,  {kewalavyatireki) . The  first  is  that  token 
which  is  possessed  of  pervading  inherence  ( vydpti ) both  in  res- 
pect of  its  association  (with  the  thing  which  it  betokens),  and 
its  absence  (when  the  thing  it  betokens  is  absent),  as,  for 
example,  smokiness  when  fire  is  to  be  proved.  When  it  is  said, 
‘ where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  as  on  a culinary  hearth,’ 
we  have  a universal  aflirmative.  When  it  is  said  ‘ where  fire 
is  not,  there  smoke  also  is  not,  as  in  a great  deep  lake,’  we 
have  a universal  negative.  The  second  is  that  token  which 
has  no  negative  instance,  as  when  it  is  said  ‘ the  jar  is  namea- 
ble  because  it  is  provable,  as  cloth  is,’  there  is  no  instance 
of  nameablcncss  or  of  provablncss  being  present  where  the 
other  is  absent,  because  every  thing  is  both  provable  and 
nameable.  The  third  is  that  token  in  regard  to  which  we 
can  reason  only  from  its  invariable  absence.  For  example, 
(we  might  argue  as  follows)  : — 

“ (1.)  Earth  is  different  from  these  (other  elemeuts) : 

" (2.)  Because  it  is  odorous  : 

“ (3.)  Nothing  that  is  different  from  these  (other 
elements)  is  odorous — as  water,  (for  example, 
is  not  odorous) : 
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“ (4.)  But  this  (cartli)  is  ndfc  inodorous  : — 

“ (5.)  Therefore  it  is  not  like  the  other  elements : — 

but  if  (in  the  third  member  of  the  argument)  we  had  argued 
(affirmatively)  that  ‘what  possesses  odour  is  different  from 
the  other  elements,  we  should  have  had  no  example  to  cite  in 
confirmation,  seeing  that  of  earth  alone  can  tliat  property  be 
asserted.,, 

Into  this  superfluous  subtilty  the  Naiydyikas  would  seem  to 
have  been  led  by  their  giving  so  much  greater  prominence  to 
the  Rhetoric  than  to  the  Logic  of  their  system.  Such  an  ar- 
gument as  that  just  quoted  goes  far  to  justify  the  disparaging 
estimate  of  Hindu  Logic  entertained  in  Europe.  Throwing  aside 
the  needlessly  assumed  necessity  for  the  citation  of  an  exam- 
ple in  every  argument  propounded  to  another,  and  waiving 
all  dispute  about  the  truth  of  the  premises,  the  argument 
could  be  easily  enough  stated  with  a universal  affirmative 
premiss — thus — ✓ 

“ (1.)  Whatever  is  odorous  differs  from  the  other 
(inodorous)  elements : 

“ (2.)  Earth  is  odorous : 

“ (3.)  Therefore  Earth  differs  from  the  others.” 

1 wt  i faf^ri 

i ^r^rr  rnN'  i 

few:  i i 

N.  A 

“That  whose  possession  of  the  property  in  question  is 
doubtful  is  called  the  subject  ( paksha ) ; as  the  mountain, 
when  the  fact  of  its  smoking  is  assigned  as  the  reason  (for  in- 
ferring the  presence  of  fire).  That  which  certainly  possesses 
the  property  in  question  is  called  an  instance  on  the  same 
side  (sapakshu) ; as  the  culinary  hearth,  in  the  same  example. 
That  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  the  property  in  question  is 
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called  an  instance  on  the  opposite  side  ( vipaksha ) ; as  the 
great  deep  lake,  in  the  same  example.” 

The  sapaksha  corresponds  to  Bacon’s  imtantue  convenientes 
“ quae  in  eadem  natura  conveniunt,  per  materias  licet  dissi- 
milimas.”  The  vipaksha  corresponds  to  the  instantiae  “ qu® 
natura  data  privantur.” — (Organum,  Lib.  2,  Aph.  XI  and 
XII). 


OF  FALLACIES. 


“ The  five  that  merely  present  the  appearance  of  a reason 
(hetwdbhdsa),  are  (I.)  that  which  goes  astray,  (2.)  that  which 
would  prove  the  contradictory,  (3.)  that  than  which  there  is  a 
stronger  argument  on  the  other  side,  (4.)  the  inconclusive, 
and  (5.)  the  futile.” 

: i ^ fwfry  ^wrwpnwTWi- 
i rnr  grvnrqjTjt- 

qrrf^fra:  i 

“ The  alleged  reason  which  goes  astray  ( savyabhichdra ),  is 
that  which  may  have  a conclusion  other  (than  the  one  want- 
ed). It  is  of  three  kinds — (1.)  What  would  prove  too  much 
(sadhdrana) ; (2.)  what  belongs  to  none  besides  the  individual 
(asadharana) ; and  (3.)  the  non-exclusive  ( anupasanhdri ). 
The  fallacy  falls  under  the  first  head,  when  that  which  is  al- 
leged as  the  proof  may  be  present  whilst  that  which  is  to  be 
proved  is  absent : — as  for  instance,  if  one  should  say,  ‘The 
mountain  is  fiery,  because  the  existence  of  the  mountain  is 
capable  of  proof,’  (the  reason  assigned  would  be  liable  to  this 
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objection)  because  the  capability  of  having  its  existence  proved 
belongs  (equally)  to  a lake,  which  is  characterised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  fire.” 


The  result  of  this,  translated  into  the  language  of  Eu- 
ropean logic,  is,  that  in  such  a case  an  opponent  would  deny 
the  major, — viz.  that  "All  that  is  demonstrable  is  fiery.” 
There,  therefore,  is  a question,  not  of  formal  logic,  but  of  fact 
— a question  to  be  determined  by  inductive  investigation. 

^nrvTTw:  i fror: 

^bir  fair«n  ^rgn' 

“ The  pretended  reason,  which  applies  neither  to  similar 
instances  nor  dissimilar  ones,  is  one  devoid  of  community  ( asa - 
dhdrana) . As,  when  one  says  * Sound  is  eternal,  for  it  has 
the  nature  of  sound.’  Now  the  nature  of  sound  resides  in 
sound  alone,  and  in  nothing  else,  whether  eternal  or  uneter- 
nal.” 


This  fallacy  consists  in  what  we  should  call  the  attempt  to 
prove  the  proposition  by  reasserting  it.  “ It  is  so” — "why?” 
— “ because  it  is  so.” 


'Tot 

i •to  m wra  ^nf^r  i 


" The  pretended  argument,  which  can  bring  an  example 
neither  in  support  or  in  opposition,  is  non-exclusive  ( anupa - 
tanhari).  For  example — should  one  say,  'Every  thing  is 
uneternal,  because  it  is  capable  of  proof’ — there  would  be 
no  example  to  cite,  because  ‘ every  thing’  (leaving  nothing 
over)  is  the  subject  of  the  conclusion.” 

%^frof : i TOT*r%f^:wTO^r- 
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“ A reason  proving  the  reverse  (viruddha),  is  that  which 
invariably  attends  the  absence  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  For 
example — suppose  one  should  say,  ‘ sound  is  eternal  because 
it  is  created.'  (We  should  reject  his  argument  at  once)  be- 
cause the  fact  of  having  been  created  implies  non-eternity — 
the  negation  of  being  eternal.” 

In  this  case,  as  before,  the  major  is  denied,  viz. — that  “ eve- 
ry thing  created  is  eternal.”  Whether  sound  be  created  or 
uncreated  is  a disputed  point  among  Indian  philosophers — the 
grammarians,  of  course,  taking  the  side  in  the  dispute  which 
tends  most  to  exalt  the  subject-matter  of  their  own  science. 
Mr.  Babbage  assigns  to  sound  an  eternity  of  a different  kind 
from  that  contemplated  by  the  Hindu  sages,  for  he  argues, 
that  the  undulations,  on  which  sound  depends,  being  once  pro- 
duced can  never  be  absolutely  annihilated ; though,  through 
excessive  diffusion,  the  force  becomes  so  diminished  that  our 
dull  organs  are  not  affected  by  it.  Were  it  not,  for  this,  wc 
might  still  hear  the  echoes  of  Ciccror  eloquence  haunting 
the  Roman  forum. 

f*-m:  >5 1 |7T  (33 fd  l sfrro:  ^r^Trr 

“ A counterbalanced  reason  ( satpratipaksha ) is  that  along 
with  which  there  exists  another  reason,  which  establishes  the 
Don-cxistencc  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  As  if  one  should  ;irguc, 
‘ Sound  is  eternal,  because  it  is  audible,  as  the  nature  of  sound 
is  (by  both  parties  admitted  to  be),'  (it  might  be  argued,  with 
equal  force  on  the  other  side,  that)  ‘ Sound  is  non-eternal,  be- 
cause it  is  a product,  as  a jar  is.'  ” 

Wherever  there  appears  to  be  an  cquiponderancc  of  argu- 
ments, the  case  is  one  for  further  enquiry.  As  for  the  ex- 
ample in  the  the  text,  a Buddhist  would  dispose  of  it  by  deny- 
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log  that  any  thing  exists  in  reality  corresponding  to  the  term 
sabdatwa,  “ the  abstract  nature  of  sound.”  Granting  that 
there  were  such  a thing,  and  that  it  were  eternal  as  here 
assumed,  there  is  a fallacy  of  equivocation  in  the  attribution 
to  it  of  the  terms  “ audiblencss,”  and  “ eternity.” 

The  term  sabdatwa  is  audible,  like  other  words,  only  in  the 
sense  of  what  is  called  in  the  Logic  of  the  schools  its  mpposi- 
tio  materialis  (the  anukarana  of  the  Sanskrit  Grammarians) 
— in  so  far  as  it  is  a pronounceable  collection  of  vowels  and 
consonants ; but  it  is  held  to  be  eternal  in  quite  a different 
sense — in  the  sense  of  its  being  an  abstract  entity — in  which 
sense  it  is  no  more  audible  than  is  the  abstract  nature  of  a 
jar,  or  any  other  kindred  pseudo-Platonic  Universal. 

i '?rr^rrf*rf : w*nf%f-T  an^rr- 
i 

“The  fallacy  of  inconclusivness  is  threefold — (1 .)  where  there 
is  not  established  the  existence  of  any  such  locality  as  that 
where  the  property  is  alleged  to  reside  ( asraydsiddha ;)  (2.) 
where  the  inconclusivencss  is  apparent  from  the  form  of 
the  expression  ( swarupusiddha );  and  (3.)  where  iiivariablcuess 
of  eoncomitancy  is  not  established  \vydpyatwdsiddha) .” 

zrsrr  *T?r*rn;f^  i 'srrfV^sri  h;  i 

“ (As  an  example  of)  the  fallacy  of  non-existent  locality, 
(suppose  that  one  argues),  ‘ The  sky-lotus  is  fragrant,  because 
the  nature  of  a lotus  resides  in  it,  as  in  the  lotuses  of  the 
lake* — here  the  sky-lotus  is  (alleged  as)  the  locality  (of  the 
nature  of  a lotus),  and  in  fact  it  (the  sky-lotus)  does  not 
exist.” 

Mr.  Mill,  (Logic,  vol.  1,  p.  200),  treating  of  the  nature  of 
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Definition,  has  the  following  remarks,  which  noticeably  il- 
lustrate the  case  in  hand. 

He  says : — 

“ Let  this,  for  instance,  be  our  definition ; A dragon  is  a 
serpent  breathing  flame.  This  proposition,  considered  only 
as  a definition,  is  indisputably  correct.  A dragon  is  a serpent 
breathing  flame : the  word  means  that.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion, indeed,  ( if  there  were  any  such  understood  assertion,) 
of  the  existence  of  an  object  with  properties  corresponding  to 
the  definition,  would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  false.  Out 
of  this  definition  we  may  carv  e the  premises  of  the  following 
syllogism : — 

“ A dragon  is  a thing  which  breathes  flame. 

But  a dragon  is  a serpent : 

From  which  the  conclusion  is 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents  breathe  flame — 

“ An  unexceptionable  syllogism,  in  the  first  mode  of  the 
third  figure,  in  which  both  premises  are  true,  and  yet  the 
conclusion  false  ; which  every  logician  knows  to  be  an  absur- 
dity. The  conclusion  being  false,  and  the  syllogism  correct, 
the  premises  cannot  be  true.  But  the  premises,  considered 
as  parts  of  a definition,  are  true : there  is  no  possibility  of 
controverting  them.  Therefore,  the  premises  considered  as 
parts  of  a definition  cannot  be  the  real  ones.  The  real  pre- 
mises must  be : 

“A  dragon  is  a really  existing  thing  which  breathes 
flame : — 

“ A dragon  is  a really  existing  serpent : 

“ Which  implied  premises  being  false,  the  falsity  of  the 
conclusion  presents  no  absurdity  " 
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“As  (an  example  of)  an  argument  evidently  inconclusive, 

(suppose  one  were  to  argue),  ' Sound  is  a quality,  because  it 
is  visible’ — here  (every  one  would  perceive  at  once,  that)  visi- 
bility does  not  reside  in  sound,  for  sound  is  recognised  by 
the  hearing  (not  by  vision).” 

This  is  the  case  of  notorious  falsehood  in  the  minor  pre- 
miss. 

“ A reason,  when  there  is  an  indispensable  condition,  is 
faulty  as  regards  comprehensiveness.  Such  an  indispensable 
condition  ( upddhi ) is  what  always  attends  the  property  to 
be  established,  but  does  not  always  attend  what  is  brought 
forward  in  proof.” 

What  follows  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  terms  of  this  de- 
finition. 

WT* 

Kf  I 

*1  I 

V 

“ Invariable  attendance  on  the  property  to  be  established 
( sddhya-vyapakatwa ) consists  in  the  not  being  the  counter- 
part ( apratiyogitwa ) of  the  absolute  non-existence  (atyanta- 
bhava)  attendant  on  ( samanddfiikarana ) that  which  is  to  be 
proved.  Non-invariable  attendance  on  what  is  brought  for- 
ward in  proof  ( sddhandvyapakatwa ) consists  in  the  being  the 
counterpart  ( pratiyogitwa ) of  the  non-existence  which  resides 
in  the  proof.” 

The  Naiyayikas  glory  in  this  bewildering  style  of  elucida- 
tion. In  the  present  instance  the  question  was  this — “in  what 
consists  such  invariable  attendance  as  that  of  wet  fuel  on 
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smoke?”  Iii  order  that  the  answer  might  be  sufficiently 
adorned  with  obscurity,  the  term  Non-existence,  the  great 
ally  in  the  mystification  of  language,  is  called  into  council ; 
and  it  is  determined  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  production 
of  smoke,  there  is  the  non-existence  of  every  thing  that  is  not 
required  for  its  production.  For  example,  jars  are  not  indis- 
pensable, nor  elephants,  nor  astronomical  calculations,  nor  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  things,  the  non-existence  of  all  of 
which  is  compatible  with  the  production  of  smoke.  The 
counterpart  ( pratiyogi ) of  the  non-existence -of  any  thing  be- 
ing the  thing  itself,  and  the  counterparts  of  all  the  non-exis- 
tences compatible  with  the  production  of  smoke  being  all 
those  things  that  are  not  indispensable  for  its  production,  it 
follows  that  the  characteristic  of  the  indispensable  is  its  being 
something  different  from  all  these — or,  as  our  author  express- 
es it,  its  not  being  the  counterpart  of  any  of  these  non- 
existences. Such,  in  the  case  of  smoke,  is  the  part  performed 
by  wet  fuel,  which  is  not  the  counterpart  of  the  non-existence 
of  jars,  &c.  but  is  the  counterpart  of  the  non-cxistence  of  it- 
self— a non-existence  which  is  not  compatible  with  the  pro- 
duction of  smoke. 

• I 

The  second  definition  is  the  converse  of  this. 

unr 

vh  i <±u  i $ : i 

« (Suppose  it  to  be  argued  that),  * The  mountain  must  smoke, 
because  it  is  fiery’ — in  this  case  the  contact  of  wet  fuel  is  an 
indispensable  condition.  For  * wherever  there  is  smoke,  there 
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there  is  the  conjunction  of  wet  fuel’ — so  that  we  have  here 
invariable  attendance  on  what  is  to  be  proved  {sddhyavydpa- 
katd).  But  it  is  not  true  that  ‘ wherever  there  is  fire,  there 
there  is  conjunction  of  wet  fuel’ — for  there  is  no  conjunction 
of  wet  fuel  in  the  case  of  an  (ignited)  iron  ball — so  we  have 
here  non-invariablc  attendance  on  the  proof  ( sdd/iandvydpa - 
kata).  As  there  is  thus  its  invariable  attendance  on  what  is 
to  be  proved,  the  contact  of  wet  fuel  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason  alleged.  As  it  would 
require  this  additional  condition  (in  order  to  prove  that  smoke 
must  be  present),  fieriness  (in  the  argument  before  us)  is  faul- 
ty as  regards  comprehensiveness.” 

An  argument  proposed  in  the  form  “ The  mountain  is  fie- 
ry : — therefore  it  must  smoke/'  is  called  an  Enthymeme — be- 
cause, only  one  of  the  premises  being  expressed,  the  other  is 
regarded  as  remaining  in  the  mind  (en  thymo)  of  the  reason- 
ed In  the  case  of  a fallacy  propounded  as  an  Enthymeme 
[see  Whately’s  Logic,  Book  3,  § 1.]  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  fallacy  is  in  the  form  or  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  the  suppressed  premiss  in  the  present  case  may  be 
either  “ Some  tilings  when  ignited  arc  smoky,”  or  “ All 
things  where  ignited  are  smoky.”  On  the  former  alterna- 
tive, the  fallacy  is  the  formal  one  of  undistributed  middle ; 
on  the  other  alternative,  the  major  premiss  is  false,  as  proved 
in  the  text  by  the  instance  of  the  ignited  iron  ball.  The 
Nydya,  which  takes  no  notice  of  formal  fallacies,  assumes  that 
the  suppressed  premiss  is  in  the  form  in  which,  if  its  truth 
were  conceded,  it  would  really  establish  the  point  in  question  : 
for  example — 

“ Whatever  is  ignited  smokes ; 

. “ The  hill  is  ignited ; 

“ Therefore  it  smokes.” 

The  instance  of  the  ignited  iron  ball  enables  us  merely  to 
deny  the  Major  premiss  of  this  syllogism.  It  is  not  unfre- 
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quently  useful,  however,  to  know  not  merely  that  something 
is  wrong,  but  to  know  how  far  it  is  wrong— or  what  amount 
of  correction  would  make  it  right.  With  this  view  the  case 
may  be  regarded  as  falling  under  the  head  of  the  procedure 
" a dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter,”  that  is  to 
say  “ from  an  assertion  with  a qualifying  condition , to  the 
same  assertion  without  the  qualification.”  Thus,  if  we  con- 
cede to  the  Naiydyika  his  theory  of  smoke,  we  may  say  with 
him  that  “ Whatever  is  ignited — provided  there  is  the  con- 
junction of  wet  fuel — smokes” — from  which,  however,  we 
cannot  go  on  to  infer  that  the  hill,  being  simply  ignited, 
smokes.  There  the  reason  (fieriness)  is  “ secundum  quid” 
(sopadhika)  in  the  major  premiss,  and  the  fallacy  consists  in 
the  dropping  of  the  " quid”  ( upddhi ) in  the  minor. 

wtwt?:  mwrjiwHui  i w 

'd'Ayref  WUH  STfa  TrfV?Trsr  II 

II  II 

si  V 

"An  argument  is  futile  ( badhita ) when  the  reverse  of 
what  it  seeks  to  prove  is  established  for  certain  by  another 
proof.  For  example  (it  may  be  argued  that),  * Fire  is  cold, 
because  it  is  a substance’.  There  coldness  is  to  be  proved ; 
and  its  opposite,  warmth,  is  apprehended  by  the  very  sense 
of  touch.  Hence  the  argument  is  futile. 

" Thus  has  Inference  been  expounded.” 

Our  text-book  now  proceeds  to  treat  ot 


COMPARISON. 
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arreiT:  1 ^rrrf^TTW^ 
vwtiw  Tirq  ifrr  VT^T  WTWT^' 

iu^irfw  T3?rfa  ri^nrc  ^ti  ^r^m^^Tan^- 

MfafrRA^H  II  WRR  II 

“ Comparison  ( upamdna ) is  the  cause  of  an  inference  from 
similarity  ( upamiti ).  Such  an  inference  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  a name  and  the  thing  so  named. 
The  recollection  of  the  purport  of  a statement  of  resemblance 
is  a step  involved  in  the  process.  For  example — a person  not 
knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  word  yavaya  (Bos  gavaeus), 
having  heard  from  some  inhabitant  of  the  forest  that  a yavaya 
is  like  a cow,  goes  to  the  forest.  Remembering  the  purport 
of  what  he  has  been  told,  he  sees  a body  like  that  of  a cow. 
Then  this  inference  from  similarity  arises  (in  his  mind),  that 
‘this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  yavaya ” 

“Thus  has  comparison  been  expounded.” 

Our  text-book  now  proceeds  to  treat  of 


TESTIMONY. 

,?nwr5Ei  ito?:  i ’snrrer  wHNwr  i i 

N si  G 

wr  *(RR4|frT  | TRf  I irpl 

^f?t  iT^wr  ^rC's&fw!:  i 

“ A word  (or  right  assertion)  is  the  speech  of  one  worthy 
(of  confidence).  One  worthy,  is  a speaker  of  the  truth.  A 
speech  (or  sentence)  is  a collection  of  significant  sounds ; as, 
for  example,  ‘Bring  the  cow.’  A significant  sound  {pada ) 
is  that  which  is  possessed  of  power  (to  convey  a meaning). 
Such  power  consists  in  its  being  the  will  of  God,  or  in  a con- 
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vcution’s  being  made,  that  ‘ Such  and  such  a meaning  is  to 
be  understood  from  such  and  such  a word/  ” 

l 

"The  cause  of  a sentence’s  being  significant,  (is  the  pre- 
sence of)  mutual  correspondence,  compatibility,  and  juxtapo- 
sition (of  the  words)  ” 

These  three  requisites  arc  explained  as  follows : — 


M(|H(  W ^ l JRJ  ^ . **1  d 1*1*1  tij  T ( 


“ Mutual  correspondence  ( ukanksha ) means  the  reverse  of 
a disposition  to  indicate  any  other  than  the  intended  con- 
nexion of  one  word  with  another.  Compatibility  (yogyala) 
consists  in  (a  word’s)  not  rendering  futile  the  sense  (of  the 
sentence).  Juxtaposition  ( sannulhi ) consists  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  words  without  a (long)  pause  between  each.” 

Examples  of  deficiency  in  each  of  these  respects  here  fol- 
low:— 

^T^wnTtf  ^-zn 
^fri  ?r  i 

“ A collection  of  words  devoid  of  mutual  correspondence, 
&c.  is  no  valid  sentence — for  example  f cow,  horse,  man,  ele- 
phant,’ gives  no  information,  the  words  having  no  reference 
one  to  another/’ 


The  word  ukanksha  literally  means  “ desiring,  or  looking 
for.”  In  the  sentence  “ Devadatto  graman  gachchhati ,” 
“ Devadatta  goes  to  the  Ullage” — the  first  word  is  in  the  no- 
minative case,  a form  which,  as  it  belongs  to  an  agent,  looks 
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for  another  word  denoting  aetion.  The  word  denoting  action, 
the  third  in  the  sentence,  looks  for  some  object  of  the  action. 
This  it  finds  in  the  second  word,  which,  being  in  the  objective 
(Case,  was  looking  out  for  the  verb.  Each  word  in  such  a sen- 
tence fiuds  every  other  kind  of  word  which  it  requires.  This, 
however,  is  not  sufficicut  to  ensure  a sentence's  being  fault- 
less, as  our  textbook  goes  on  to  show. 

iwqj  v PT  | 

"The  expression  ‘ He  should  irrigate  with  fire’  is  no  valid 
sentence,  for  there  is  no  compatibility  (between  fire  and  irri- 
gation).” 

" Tlie  words  * Bring — the — cow’ — not  pronounced  close  to- 
gether but  with  an  interval  of  some  three  hours  between 
each,  constitute  no  valid  sentence,  from  the  absence  of  (the 
requisite)  closeness  of  juxtaposition.” 

^ inrun  i %ifTOrr  ^^lunTir*  i 

" Speech  is  of  two  kinds,  sacred  ( vaidika ),  and  temporal  or 
profane  (latikika).  The  former,  being  uttered  by  God,  is  all 
authoritative  : but  the  latter,  only  if  uttered  by  one  who  de- 
serves confidence,  is  authoritative ; otherwise  it  is  not  so.” 

Who  " deserves  confidence,”  is  a question  which  our  text- 
book does  not  enter  upon. 
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“ The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  speech  is  verbal  know- 
ledge ; its  instrumental  cause  is  language. 

“ Thus  has  been  explained  what  constitutes  correct  know- 
ledge.” 

“ Incorrect  knowledge  is  of  three  sorts,  according  to  the 
division  of  doubt,  mistake,  and  (such  opinion  as  is  open  to) 
reductio  ad  absurdum." 

sf 

" The  recognition,  in  one  thing  possessing  a certain  nature, 
of  several  heterogeneous  natures  as  characterising  it,  is  doubt 
(sansaya).  For  example  ‘ a post,  or  a man.’  ” 

The  object  is  supposed  to  be  seen  from  a distance,  or  when 
there  is  little  light ; and,  whilst  we  have  not  made  up  our 
mind  that  it  is  not  a post,  or  that  it  is  not  a man,  we  continue 
to  associate  both  natures  with  it,  and  this  constitutes  doubt. 

faT2rr*|T5T  fwhi:  i wr  i 

" Apprehending  falsely  is  mistake  ( viparyaya ).  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  mother  o’  pearl,  the  idea  that  this  is  silver.” 

u Reductio  ad  absurdum  ( tarka ) consists  in  establishing  the 
penrader  (here  supposed  to  be  denied)  through  the  allega- 
tion of  the  pervaded  (here  supposed  to  be  granted).  For 
example,  ‘If  there  were  not  fire  (which  you  deny),  then 
there  would  not  be  smoke  (which  you  admit  there  is).*  ” 
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On  the  three  kinds  of  wrong  notion  it  may  he  remarked, 
that  the  first,  or  doubt,  ceases  when  one  of  the  conflicting 
natures  excludes  the  rest ; the  result,  however,  may  still  be  a 
wrong  notion  of  the  second  kind,  or  a mistake ; for  our  doubt 
ceases  when  we  become  sure  that  a given  object  is  a man, 
though  in  reality  it  be  a post.  Mistake  ceases,  when,  by  more 
careful  examination  or  by  other  means,  an  apprehension  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  thing  displaces  the  erroneous  appre- 
hension. The  third  kind  of  error  is  that  where  no  further 
examination  is  required,  the  want  of  logical  perspicacity 
being  all  that  prevents  the  individual  from  perceiving  that 
the  opinion  which  he  entertains  is  inconsistent  with  admitted 
facts. 

^frrrfa  f^rr  i unir-qi  wsx  i 


"Memory  also  is  of  two  kinds,  correct  and  incorrect. 
Correct  memory  is  that  which  arises  from  correct  knowledge. 
Incorrect  memory  is  that  which  arises  from  incorrect  know- 
ledge.” 


Our  text  book,  of  which  a considerable  space  has  bee* 
occupied  with  the  quality  of  Intellect,  now  goe3  on  to  the 
remaining  qualities,  pleasure,  pain,  &c. 


-J  Cv  ' sj  '■ 


I 


“ What  all  perceive  to  be  agreeable,  is  pleasure  (aukha); 
what  appears  disagreeable,  is  pain  ( dukhaj  ” 

lifi  wr  i %nh  ^r:  i irf?!:  \ 

" Desire  ( ichchhd ) means  wishing.  Aversion  ( dwesha ) 
means  disliking.  Effort  ( prayatna ) means  action.” 
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faf%7Tw&5T%  i i 

“ A irtuc,  or  merit,  (dharma)  arises  from  the  performance 
qf  what  is  enjoined : but  vice,  or  demerit  ( adharma ) from 
the  performance  of  what  is  forbidden.” 

“The  right  dualities,  beginning  with  Intellect,  are  dis- 
tinctive of  Soul  alone.” 

frpZIT  \ 1 

sfNw  I 

“Intellect,  desire,  and  effort,  are  of  two  kinds,  eternal 
and  transient ; eternal  in  God,  transient  in  mortals.” 


^jtt  >TR?rr  i ^r: 

^wnrnrefM:  i TO«rngf7na 


[wfa:  i rftwr:  i 


“ Faculty  ( sanskdra ) is  of  three  kinds,  momentum,  imagi- 
nation, and  elasticity.  Momentum  {vega)  resides  in  the 
four  beginning  with  Earth,  and  in  Mind.  Imagination  { bhd - 
vand)  the  cause  of  memory,  and  arising  from  notion,  resides 
only  in  the  Soul.  Elasticity  {sthitisthdpaka)  is  that  which 
restores  to  its  former  position  what  had  been  altered.  It 
resides  in  mats  and  the  like  formed  of  the  earthy  element. 


“ So  much  for  the  Qualities.” 


It  may  seem  strange  to  class  together  things  in  which  any 
common  ground  of  classification  is  so  little  apparent  as  in 
the  qualities  of  momentum,  imagination,  and  elasticity.  We 
offer  the  following  conjectural  explanation — that  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  such  an  effect,  or  the  establishment  of  such  a 
product,  as  a jar,  two  causes  at  least  must  co-operate;  viz. 
the  maker  and  the  material : — for  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
make  the  jar,  as  reasonably  as  the  potter  can  be  said  to  make 
it.  So  again,  in  order  that  there  may  be  Perception,  both 
the  Mind  and  an  external  Object  must  co-operate.  But 
equally  in  the  case  of  the  Mind’s  exerting  the  faculty  of 
Memory ; of  a bent  bow’s  righting  itself  on  the  removal  of 
the  strain ; and  of  a body’s  continuing  its  course  after  dis- 
junction from  that  which  originated  the  motion,  an  agent  is 
recognized  as  operating  by  itself.  Looking  at  the  etymology 
of  the  word  sanskara — ( sain  “with,”  and  kri  “do”) — one 
might  imagine  the  word  to  be  better  fitted  to  express  what 
is  done,  by  the  mind,  &c.  in  co-operation  with  something 
else,  than  what  is  done  without  such  co-operation  : but  occa- 
sionally, in  a compound  verb,  the  separate  force  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  is  nearly  as  little  obvious  as  the  character 
of  the  acid  or  the  alkali  in  a neutral  salt. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Nydya  appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  necessity  for  defining  the  connotation  of  the 
term  sanskara.  We  have  been  able  to  meet  with  only  one 
attempt  to  define  it — the  explanation  being  to  this  effect, 
that  a sanskara,  acting  as  a cause,  reproduces  itself  as  an 
effect. 

We  now  come  to  the  category  of 


ACTION. 

" Action  consists  in  motion.” 

vjt^ai  h~h\ qtq  i i 
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"Casting  upward  (utksliepana)  is  the  cause  of  conjunction 
with  a higher  place.  Casting  downward  (apakshepana)  is  the 
cause  of  contact  with  a lower  place.  Contraction  (dkuncha- 
na)  is  the  cause  of  conjunction  with  what  is  near  the  body. 
Dilatation  (prasarana)  is  the  cause  of  conjunction  with  what 
is  distant.  Going  (gamana)  is  the  name  of  every  other  va- 
riety. Action  resides  only  in  the  four  beginning  with  Earth, 
and  in  Mind.” 

We  now  come  to  the  category  of 


COMMUNITY. 

*|T*uW  JWBVfoT'rt  I rT^  f^- 

fwM  i trt  *rrrr  i i 

" Community  ( samdnya ) is  eternal,  one,  belonging  to  more 
than  one,  residing  in  Substance,  Quality,  and  Action.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  higher  and  lower.  The  highest  degree  of  com- 
munity (or  the  summum  genus)  is  existence.  The  lower  de- 
gree is  that  of  species  ( jdti ),  such  as  is  Substantiality  (the 
common  nature  of  what  are  called  Substances).” 

Of  two  classes,  the  one  of  winch  includes  the  other,  the 
more  extensive  is  called  para  with  respect  to  the  other,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  our  employment  of  the  terms  genus  and  spe- 
cies. 

Next  we  have  the  Category  of 


DIFFERENCE. 


eqr^fhrr  faiNi:  i 
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" Differences  (visesha)  residing  in  eternal  substances,  are 
excluders  (of  each  from  community  of  nature  with  the 
others).” 

By  eternal  substances  arc  meant  mind,  soul,  time,  place, 
ether ; and  the  atoms  of  earth,  water,  light,  and  air. 

We  next  come  to  the  Category  of 


INTIMATE  RELATION. 


wvra:  i sfw: » 


vl  >1 


“Intimate  relation  ( samavaya ) is  constant  connexion.  It 
exists  in  things  which  cannot  exist  separately.  Two  things 
which  cannot  exist  separately  arc  those  of  which  two  the  one 
exists  only  as  lodged  in  the  other.  Such  pairs  are,  parts  and 
what  is  made  up  of  the  parts,  qualities  and  the  thing  quali- 
fied, action  and  agent,  species  and  individual,  difference  and 
eternal  substances.” 

The  last  of  the  Categories  is 


NON-EXISTENCE, 

of  which  the  varieties  arc  described  as  follows  : 

^Twf:  irrwrc:  i ^jr' i *rrf^r- 

•Tnf:  iTk^C  I | 

i wr  wifVftn 
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^R\  TCT  -H^fTT  i 


w Antecedent  non-existence  ( pragabhava ) is  without  begin- 
ning, and  has  an  end.  Such  is  the  non-existence  of  an  effect 
previously  to  its  production.  Destruction  ( pradhwansa ) has 
a beginning,  and  no  end.  (Such  is  the  non-existence)  of  an 
effect  subsequently  to  its  production.  Absolute  non-existence 
( atyantabhdva ) is  the  counterpart  of  what  is  distinguished  by 
union  during  the  three  times  (past,  present,  and  future.)  For 
example — (such  is  the  non-existence  in  the  instance  where  it 
is  remarked  that)  there  is  not  a jar  on  the  ground.  Mutual 
non-existence,  or  difference,  ( anyonydbhuva ) is  the  counterpart 
of  what  is  distinguished  by  union  with  identity.  For  example 
(such  difference  is  referred  to  when  it  is  remarked  that)  a jar 
's  not  a web  of  cloth.” 

In  this  passage  we  have  another  instance  of  the  attempt, 
rather  frequent  among  Hindu  writers,  to  explain  the  obscure 
by  something  still  now  obscure.  The  two  first  cases  of  non- 
existence arc  simple  enough — for  it  is  clear  that  the  jar  did 
not  exist  until  it  was  formed  out  of  the  clay ; and  that  it 
ceased  to  exist  when,  by  a blow,  it  was  reduced  to  fragments. 
The  next  two  cases  of  non-existence  are  sought  to  be  defined 
by  opposing  them  to  their  contraries.  Odour,  for  example, 
is  held  to  have  always  been,  to  be,  and  to  be  destined  to  be, 
the  concomitant  of  earth : — therefore  the  condition  of  what 
is  the  contrary  to  all  this,  is  given  ns  the  definition  of  ab- 
solute non-existence.  Again,  cloth  is  distinguished  by  being 
identical  with  cloth — therefore  the  condition  of  what  is  the 
contrary  to  this,  is  given  as  the  definition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  two  things  that  differ. 

In  conclusion  our  text-book  observes : — 


/ 
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" Since  everything  is  properly  included  under  the  cate- 
gories that  have  been  now  stated,  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  only  seven  categories.” 

Other  philosophers  regard  Power,  Resemblance,  See.  as 
separate  categories. 

Our  text-book  concludes  with  the  following  couplet : — 

T WT  *T9T  rqffffafil  I 

“ This  compendium  of  the  logical  philosophy  was  composed 
by  the  learned  Anna  Bhatta,  in  order  to  perfect  the  acquain- 
tance of  students  with  the  opinions  of  Kandda  and  of  the 
Nyaya." 

The  Nyaya  is  more  strictly  the  name  belonging  to  the  body 
of  opinions  promulgated  by  Gotama ; the  school  of  Kandda  re- 
ceiving the  distinctive  name  of  Vaiseshika,  from  their  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  " particulars”  than  the  earlier  school 
did. 

II  Tfa  9RTW:  II 

"Thus  is  the  Tar ka-sanyr alia  completed,” 
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EMENDATIONS. 


The  reader  is  requested  to  make,  with  liis  pen,  the  follow- 
ing emendations  in  the  English  version  of  the  Tarka-san- 
graha. 


In  Page 


91  » 

>»  » 

»»  »# 

II.  f> 

It  *» 

ft  f» 

I)  »» 

If  >1 

II  II 

’>  II 


3 line  21  For  “ faculty”  read  “ quality  self-reproduc- 

tive.” 

„ „ 28  For  “ going  on”  read  “ motion.” 

4 „ 16  For  “ jar  and  clay”  read  “ web  and  threads.” 

„ „ 17  For  “ matter”  read  “ parts.” 

8 „ 19  For  “ is  without”  read  “ has  water  for.” 

17  „ I For  " other  than”  read  “ next  to.” 

19  „ 7 For  “ is  a quality  of  ether  to  be”  read  “ resi- 

ding only  in  the  ether  is  to  be.” 

„ „ 21  For  “ the  mental  faculty”  read  “ the  self-re- 

production of  the  knowledge.” 

„ „ 26  For  “ subject  of  faculty”  read  “ consideration 

of  qualities  that  are  self-reproducing.” 

20  „ 6 For  “ incontrovertible”  read  “ formed  accu- 

rately on  the  measure  of  its  original,  or,  com- 
mensurate with  its  object.” 

„ „ 1 7—28  For  the  passage  as  it  stands  substitute  : “ The 

merit  of  the  Sanskrit  philosophical  nomencla- 
ture is  observable  in  this  passage,  where  we  find 
the  instrument  in  the  production  of  an  infer- 
ence distinguished  by  a name  different  from 
that  which  denotes  the  result  of  its  employ- 
ment, yet  etymologically  related  to  it.  The 
term  for  Sense  labours  under  the  same  de- 


1 
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Iu  Page  „ line  „ feet  ns  the  English  word  Perception,  the  net  and 
the  result  being  denoted  by  the  same  Ambiguous 
term.  In  our  translation  we  have  employed  the 
plural  in  speaking  of  results,  the  instrument  be- 
ing spoken  of  in  the  singular.  Comparison  is 
included,  and  properly,  in  our  opinion,  by  the 
followers  of  the  Sdnkhya  philosophy  under  right 
affirmation. 

„ ,,  21  „ 28  For  the  definition  commencing  “An  efficient 

cause,’’  substitute  : “ A cause  with  an  operation, 
uot  one  of  those  causes  common  to  all  effects,  is 
called  an  instrumental  cause.” 

„ ,,  „ „ 31  For  the  definition  commencing  “that  which 

invariably”  substitute  : “ That  which  invariably 
precedes  some  production,  and  is  not  by  any- 
thing else  constituted  a cause,  is  the  cause 
of  that  production.” 

>i  « 26  „ 3 For  “ The  cause  of  perception  is  sensation” 

read  “ The  cause  of  the  knowledge  [called] 

sensation  is  an  organ  of  sense.” 

>i  ii  28  ,,  6 For  “ Therefore. .....  perception”  read " thus 

it  is  settled  that  an  organ  of  sense  is  what  gives 
us  the  knowledge  called  sensation.” 

•f  ii  211  „ 22 — 29  For  the  passage  as  it  stands  substitute  .-  " An 
inductive  generalisation  is  the  instrument  of  an 
inference.  An  inference  is  knowledge  produced 
by  the  application  of  a general  principle— (i.  e. 
the  consideration  of  an  inductive  generalization 
in  combination  with  a particular  case  that  falls 
under  it).  Such  application  implies  the  know- 
ledge that  a character  of  the  subject  is  distin- 
guished by  invariable  attendedness  (by  something 
else).  For  example,  the  knowledge  that  ‘ this 
hill  is  characterized  by  smoke,  which  is  always 
attended  by  fire,’  is  an  application  of  a general 
principle  to  a special  case,  the  knowledge  pro- 
duced from  which,  viz.,  that  4 the  hill  is  fiery,’ 
is  an  inference. 

»>  » •’/  „ 18—22  For  the  passage  as  it  stands  substitute  : “ The 

cause  of  an  inference  ( anumtti ) whether  for 
ones’  self  or  for  another,  is  simply  the  considera- 
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In  Page  „ line  ,, 


tion  of  a sign  ; therefore  the  inductive  generaliza- 
tion ( anumdna , which  was  previously  stated  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  inference)  is  just  this  consider- 
ation of  a sign.” 


II 

II 

38 

II 

30 

Insert  “not”  before  “different.” 

II 

II 

40 

II 

12 

For  “ than. . . . stronger”  read  “ where  there 
is  an  equally  strong." 

II 

II 

II 

II 

13 

For  “ inconclusive”  read  “ unreal.” 

II 

II 

43 

II 

16 

For  “ The  fallacy  of  inconclusiveness’ ’ read 
“ An  unreal  reason.” 

II 

II 

II 

II 

19 

For  “ inconclusiveness  ....  expression”  read 
“ nature  alleged  does  not  really  reside  in  the 
subject.” 

»l 

II 

II 

II 

21 

For  “ established”  read  " real.” 

II 

II 

45 

II 

1 

For  “ evidently  inconclusive”  read  “ where 
the  nature  does  not  really  exist  in  the  subject.” 

II 

II 

49 

II 

9 

For  “ a. . . . process”  read  “ the  operation  of 
that  instrument.” 

II 

50 

II 

5 10 

& 20  For  “ correspondence”  read  " expectancy.” 

>1 

II 

54 

II 

16 

For  “ Faculty”  read  “ A quality  self-repro- 
ductive.” 

II 

If 

56 

II 

18 

For  “ degree. ...  as  is”  read  “ genus  is  such  a 
one  as.” 

II 

II 

58 

II 

13 

For  “ union  with”  read  “ the  relation  of.” 

II 

II 

II 

II 

18 

For  “ now”  read  “ more.” 

II 

II 

59 

II 

17 

For  “ paying  ......  did”  read  " assuming 

for  their  Atoms,  the  category  of  v is'esha,  which 
is  not  recognised  by  the  others,” 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

I-IIIST  EDITION. 


These  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  senior  class  of  pupils  in 
the  English  Department  of  the  Benares  College,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  them  to  the  philosophical  terminology  current 
among  their  learned  fellow-countrymen,  the  pandits.  The 
easiest,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  obtain  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  force  of  the  terms  belonging  to  a philosophical  system, 
is  to  study  the  system  itself.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  lectures  were  delivered  will  account  for  their  familiar  tone, 
aud  for  the  introduction  of  various  remarks  which  would 
have  been  superfluous  if  the  work  had  been  addressed  to  the 
learned  of  Europe. 

J.  It.  B. 

Benares  College,  1848. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and,  in  great  part, 
rewritten.  The  most  important  alterations, — and,  it  is  hoped, 
improvements, — arc  in  the  section  on  Inference,  where  the 
Inductive  and  Deductive  divisions  of  the  subject  have  been 
more  clearly  made  out.  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  care- 
fully collated  by  my  coadjutor,  Mr.  F,  Edward  Hall,  who 
has  also  suggested  occasional  improvements  in  the  rendering, 
prepared  the  list  of  Questions  for  Examination,  and  furnished 
the  following  observations  on  the  text-book  and  its  several 
commentaries.  J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College,  d 
13/ A Nov.  1852.  J 
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If  tradition  may  be  credited,  Annam  Bhatta,  the  author 
of  the  Tarka-sangraha,  flourished  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  belonged  to  the  Tailanga  race,  and  is  said 
to  have  been,  by  sect,  a S’aiva.  As  an  author,  he  is  most 
widely  known  by  his  Tarka-sangraha,  and  by  his  com- 
mentary on  it,  the  Tarka-dtjdku.  In  addition  to  these 
works,  he  also  composed  notes  on  Kaivyata’s  commentary 
on  the  Mahdbhashya.  These,  as  well  as  the  scholia  of 
others  of  Kaivyata’s  annotators,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  more  recent  elucidations  of  N&ges’a  Bhatta,  are 
now  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

The  Tarka-sangraha,  considering  its  conciseness,  as  also  its 
secular  and  rudimentary  character,  has  been  the  subject 
of  unusually  copious  and  varied  illustration.  The  subjoined 
catalogue  of  commentaries  which  it  has  elicited,  is  as 
complete  as  I have  at  present  the  means  of  making  it. 

I The  Tarka-diptkd,  by  the  author  of  the  text.  This,  the 
most  difficult  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Tarka-sangra- 
ha, is  also  the  only  one  among  them  that  has  been 
disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  It  was 
lithographed,  -with  the  text,  by  Munshi  Budha  Siiiha,  at 
Benares,  in  1850.  The  volume  consists  of  53  pages, 
running  transversely,  and  contains  500  s'lokas,  the  com. 
mentary  contributing  about  350  of  them. 

The  Tarka-dipikd,  by  reason  of  its  abstruscncss,  is  familiarly 
called,  with  allusion  to  the  great  logical  commentary  the  Gddd- 
dharf,  the  B&lu-gddudhuri,  or  “ lesser  GddadharS.” 

This  commentary  has  been  elucidated  by 

1.  Tbc  Hanumadiya,  by  Tlanumadacharya,  a 
follower  of  the  Y.iislinava  school  of  Madhwa  Achar- 
ya.  This  writer  was  a native  of  Kamata,  but 
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spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Rdjd  of  Nagpur,  at  his  capital. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  about  a hundred  years 
ago.  The  Hanumadlya  contains  nearly  6000 
s'lokas. 

2.  The  Nilakanthl,  by  Nilakautha  Sustri, 
of  Ballari  in  Tailauga.  The  writer  died  at  Be- 
nares about  30  years  ago.  The  Nilakanthi  con- 
tains not  far  from  1250  slokas. 

The  Nilakanthi  has  been  interpreted  in 
a.  The  Rdmabhadri,  by  Ilamabhadra  Bhat- 
$a,  a Tailauga.  This  work  I have  had  no 
opportunity  of  inspecting,  nor  am  I in- 
formed of  its  extent. 

3.  The  Tarka-dipika  has  also  been  annotated 
by  the  author  of  the  Nirukti,  No.  III.,  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  it.  In  point  of  seniority. 
No.  3 precedes  No.  2. 

4.  Mukunda  Bhatta  Gadcgila,  the  author  of 
No.  V.,  is  also  said  to  have  written  a commentary 
on  the  Tarka-dipika.  One  of  my  pandits  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen  the  work,  but  lias  not  been 
able  to  produce  it. 

II.  The  Nyaya-bodhini,  by  Govardhana  Mis'ra,  a Gau- 
da,  the  author  of  the  Tarka-bhdshd-prakas'a.  The  Nyaya- 
bodhini  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  commentaries  on  the 
Tarka-sangraha,  and  has  considerable  currency.  It  contains 
about  400  sTokas. 

III.  The  Nirukti,  by  Pattabhiraina  S'sistri,  a Tailanga  of 
Chola.  This,  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Tarka-sangraha,  is  reported  to  have  been  written  for 
the  instruction  of  the  author’s  daughter.  Pattabhirdma  is 
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supposed  to  have  died  about  75  years  ago.  The  Nirukti 
contains  nearly  GOO  si  ok  as. 

IV.  The  Siddhdnta-ehandrodaya,  by  Krishna  Dhurjatf 
DIkshita.  It  purports  to  have  been  composed  for  the  use 
of  Riijd  Sinha,  son  of  Raja  Gada  Siriha  of  Ujjayam.  This 
work  is  reputed  the  most  difficult,  after  the  Tarka-dtpika, 
of  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Tarka-sangraha.  It 
contains  about  1 300  s'lokas. 

V.  The  Tarka- sa  ngra  h a -chan  drikd,  by  Mukunda  Bhatta 
Gtidegila,  a Maharashtra.  It  contains  about  1200  slokas. 

VI.  The  Pada-kritya , by  Chandraja  Sinha,  a Gauda 
Ksliatriya.  This  work  is  read,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Gangctic 
provinces.  It  contains  about  1000  slokas. 

"VII.  The  Tarka-sanyrahopannydsa,  by  Mcra  S'astrf,  a 
Maharashtra  sannytesi  of  great  local  repute,  still  living  at 
Benares.  This  work  is  much  esteemed,  though  the  author 
has  not  attached  his  name  to  it.  It  contains  about  500 
s'lokas. 

These  works  have  been  arranged,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
in  chronological  order.  This  point,  however,  is  scarcely  de- 
terminable by  any  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  works 
themselves,  or  by  any  other  treatises  on  the  Ny&ya  which  I 
have  consulted.  In  arriving  at  my  conclusions,  I have,  accor- 
dingly, been  obliged  to  rely  principally  on  liviug  tradition, 
under  confirmation  or  correction  of  the  dates  of  transcription 
noted  in  the  oldest  procurable  MSS.  of  each  work.  These 
commentaries  being  in  prose,  in  order  to  convey  a definite 
idea  of  their  extent,  I have  employed,  for  facility,  the  native 
method  of  estimating  the  size  of  similar  works.  This  method 
consists  in  computing  the  number  of  couplets  to  which 
they  would  correspond,  if  reduoed  to  the  measure  of  the 
Anushtubh  metre. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  — What  and  how  many  arc  the  Categories,  according  to 

the  Nyaya  ? § 2. 

2.  —What  and  how  many  arc  they,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle ? § 2. 

3.  — What  is  meant  by  the  term  Category  or  Predica- 
ment ? § 2. 

4.  — What  is  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  corresponding 

Sanskrit  term  ? § 2. 

5.  — What  and  how  many  substances  does  the  Ny&ya  re- 
cognise ? § 3. 

0. — Mention  the  chemical  view  of  the  composition  of  wa- 
ter. § 3. 

7.  — How  docs  this  view  accord  with  that  of  the  NytU 

va  ? § 3. 

8.  — What  two  opinions  arc  entertained,  by  European 

physicists,  regarding  the  nature  of  Light  ? § 3. 

9.  — Docs  either  of  these  opinions  accord  with  that  of  the 

Nyaya  ? § 3. 

10.  — Why  are  Time  and  Space  classed  among  Substan- 
ces ? § 3. 

11.  — How  many  arc  the  Qualities,  and  what  arc 
they  ? § 4. 

12.  — What  and  how  many  varieties  of  Action  arc  laid  down 

in  the  Nyaya  ? §5. 

13.  — What  objection  has  been  brought  against  the  Nyaya 

division  of  action  ? § 5. 
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14.  — llow  is  Community  divided  ? §6. 

15.  — To  what  do  these  divisions  correspond,  in  our  phrase- 
logy  ? § (3. 

16.  — What  are  Ultimate  Differences?  § 7. 

17.  — Where  arc  they  held  to  reside  ? § 7. 

18.  — Give  an  example  of  Co-inherence.  § 8. 

10. — How  many  kinds  of  Non-existence  arc  enumerated  ? 
Their  names  ? § 9. 


CHAPTER  II. 

20.  — How  is  Earth  defined  ? § 10. 

21.  — Of  how  many  kinds  is  it  said  to  be  ? 11. 

22.  — In  what  character  is  it  eternal,  and  in  what  character 

is  it  uncternal  ? § 11. 

23.  — Are  the  facts  of  Chemistry  such  as  to  render  advisa- 
ble the  identification  of  the  odorous  with  the  earthy  ? §11. 

24.  — What  is  meant  by  saying  that  Earth  is  uncternal  in 

the  form  of  aggregates  ? §11. 

25.  — What  says  Empedocles  on  the  subject  of  the  common 

nature  of  the  senses  and  the  elements  ? § 11. 

26.  — Similarly,  according  to  the  Ny&ya,  what  is  the  nature 

of  the  senses,  severally  ? § 11. 

27.  — What  is  the  Naiyiiyika  definition  of  Water  ? § 12. 

28.  — What  docs  the  Nyaya  justly  assert  regarding  le- 
vity ? § 12. 

29.  — As  the  Naiyiiyika  view  ol’  levity  is  correct,  do  the 

holders  of  it  also  agree  with  the  modems  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  cold  ? § 12. 

30.  — Define  Light,  according  to  the  Nyaya  ? § 14. 

31.  — How  is  Light  in  the  form  of  masses  divided  ? § 14. 
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32.  — In  what  is  each  supposed  to  lx:  resident  or  pro- 
duced ? § 14. 

33.  — Docs  our  theory  of  light  and  heat  agree  with  that  of 

the  Ny&ya  ? § 14. 

34.  — IIow  do  our  views  on  the  subject  of  vision  differ  from 

those  of  the  Nyaya  ? $ 14. 

35.  — Compare  the  Naiy&yika  doctrine  of  intestinal  heat 
with  Liebig’s  theory  of  digestion.  § 14. 

36.  — Why,  in  the  Nyaya,  is  Gold  held  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  light  ? § 14. 

37.  — How  is  it  viewed  in  the  Mimiinsa  philosophy  ? § 14. 

38.  — And  how  by  European  Chemists  ? § 1 4. 

39.  — Give  the  definition  of  Air,  according  to  the  Nya- 
ya. § 15. 

40.  — What  are  the  two  European  views  of  Air,  as  to  its 
possessing  colour?  § 15. 

41 —What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  it  has  co- 
lour? § 15. 

42.  — What  is  meant  by  prana?  § 16. 

43. — As  it  is  held  to  be  of  but  one  kind,  how  comes  it  to 

be  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  of  several  kinds  ? § 16. 

44 —What  docs  Prof.  Wilson  remark  in  regard  to  the  vital 
airs  ? § 16. 

45.— Define  the  Ether  of  the  Nydya,  and  state  its  attri- 
butes. § 17. 

43, — For  what  purpose  is  the  Ether  assumed,  by  the 
Naiyayikas,  as  a fifth  clement  ? § 1 / . 

47. — Compare,  or  contrast,  the  Nyaya  theory  of  the  sen- 
ses and  their  operation,  with  the  ancient  European  theory  <>! 
sensible  forms.  § 17. 

48.  — Define  Time,  and  state  its  attributes.  5 1«. 

49. — Define  P lace,  and  state  its  attributes.  19. 


1 
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50.  — T I o\v  is  Soul  defined  and  divided  ? £ 20. 

51.  — State  the  definition  and  description  of  Mind.  21. 

52.  — What  objection  do  the  Naiyayikas  bring  against  the 

Mim&nsd  view  of  Mind  ? § 21. 

53.  — What  analogy  do  the  Naiydyikas  adduce  in  illustra- 
tion of  their  opinion  that  the  Mind  can  attend  to  only  one 
object  at  a time?  § 21. 

54.  — How  is  the  phenomenon,  instanced  in  this  analogy, 
accounted  for,  in  modern  philosophy?  § 21. 


CHAPTER  III. 

55.  — How  docs  the  Nyfiya  define  Colour  ? § 22. 

56.  — How  many  varieties  arc  there  said  to  be  of  Colour, 

and  where  are  they  held  to  reside  ? § 22. 

57.  — How  many  and  what  varieties  of  Colour  arc  held  to 

reside  in  each  of  its  substrata  ? § 22. 

58.  — According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  what  arc  the  va- 
rieties of  Colour  owing  ? § 22. 

59.  — Define  Savour,  according  to  the  NyfLya.  § 23. 

60.  — Of  how  many  kinds  is  it  said  to  be,  and  what  arc 
they  ? § 23. 

61.  — In  what  substances  is  it  held  to  reside  ? § 23. 

62.  — How  many  kinds  of  Savour  arc  there  held  to  be  in 

Earth,  and  how  many  in  Water  ? § 23. 

63.  — What  is  the  European  view  of  the  savour  of  pure 
water  ? § 23. 

64. — Define  and  divide  Odour,  according  to  the  text- 
book. § 24. 

65.  — Where  is  it  said  to  reside  ? § 24. 

66.  — State  the  Nyaya  definition  of  Tangibility.  § 25. 
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67.  — What  arc  its  kinds,  and  where  arc  they  held  to  re- 
side ? § 25. 

68. —  Give  the  Naiyayika  definition  of  Number.  § 27. 

69.  — Of  what  may  Number  be  predicated  ? § 28. 

70.  — State  the  nature  of  Unity  ; and  of  Multiplicity. 
§ 28. 

71.  — How  is  the  transientness  of  uneternal  Unity  mani- 
fested ? § 28. 

72.  — And  how  the  universal  transientness  of  Duality 

&c.  ? § 28. 

73.  — On  what  is  Disjunction  dependent  ? § 32. 

74.  — Define  Weight,  and  state  where  it  is  held  to  re- 
side. § 34. 

75.  — What  modern  experiments  militate  against  the  Nya- 

ya,  in  this  connection  ? § 34. 

76.  — According  to  the  Nyfiya,  is  levity  a positive  qua- 
lity ? § 3 4. 

77.  — What  is  the  correct  employment  of  the  terms  light 

and  heavy  ? § 34. 

78.  — Define  Fluidity,  state  to  what  substances  it  is  held  to 
appertain,  and  divide  it.  § 35. 

79.  — Where  does  each  kind  reside  ? § 35. 

80.  — Explain  in  what  respects  modern  science  is  opposed 
to  the  Nyaya,  respecting  the  nature  of  Fluidity.  § 35. 

81 .  — To  what  notion  has  the  allusion,  in  the  text,  to  liqui- 
fied light,  reference  ? § 35. 

82.  — Define  Viscidity,  and  state  its  locus.  § 36. 

83.  — Hence,  of  what  nature  arc  oil  &c.,  agreeably  to  the 
Nydya  ? § 36. 

84.  — How  does  this  view  apply  to  the  case  of  mercu- 
ry? § 36. 
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85.  — Define  Sound,  and  state  where  it  is  held  to  re- 
side. § 37. 

86.  — How  does  this  stand  in  regard  to  the  European 
theory  ? § 37. 

87.  — Define  Knowledge,  and  state  its  divisions,  according  to 
the  Nyaya.  § 38. 

88.  — Define  Remembrance  and  Notion,  and  state  the  divi- 
sions of  the  latter.  § 39. 

89.  — Give  examples  of  each  division.  § 40. 

90.  — What  is  the  technical  Sanskrit  name  of  Right 
Notion  ? § 40. 

91.  — How  many  kinds  of  Right  Notion  are  there,  and  what 
are  they  ? § 41 . 

92.  — Of  how  many  kinds  are  their  instrumental  causes,  and 

what  are  they  ? § 41. 

93.  — How  far  is  the  philosophical  nomenclature,  here  em- 
ployed in  Sanskrit,  free  from  ambiguity  ? § 41. 

94.  — What  does  the  Sdnkhya  say  of  the  Naiyayika  conclu- 
sion from  Similarity  ? § 41 . 

95.  — Give  the  substance  of  the  illustrations  adduced  in 
point.  § 41 . 

96.  — Define  an  Instrumental  Cause.  § 42. 

97.  — Define  a Cause  generally.  § 43. 

98.  — Define  an  Effect.  § 44. 

99.  — Show  how  this  virtually  corresponds  with  Mr.  Mill’s 
language.  § 44. 

100.  — How  many  kinds  of  Cause  are  reckoned,  and  what  are 

their  names  ? § 45. 

101.  — Define  and  exemplify  each.  § 45. 

102.  — How  far  does  this  view  of  causes  agree  with  that  of 

the  follower’s  of  Aristotle  ? § 45. 
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103.  — How,  in  modern  philosophy,  has  the  application  of 

the  word  cause  been  narrowed  ? § 45. 

104.  — What  is  understood  by  a Physical  Cause  ? § 45. 

105.  — And  what  by  an  Efficient  Cause  ? § 45. 

106.  — Define  Perception.  § 46. 

107.  — What  is  a Logical  Individual  ? § 46. 

108.  — What  does  Mr.  Moberly  remark  on  this  ? § 46. 

109.  — Explain  the  terms  nirvikalpaka  and  savikalpaka.  § 46. 

110.  — What  is  an  Induction?  § 48. 

HI • — What  is  an  Inference  ? § 48. 

112.  — What  is  syllogizing?  § 48. 

113.  — Give  examples.  § 48. 

114. — Explain  and  exemplify  the  application  of  the  terms 
vyapti  and  paksha-dharmatd.  § 48. 

115.  — Define  the  “subject’s  possession .”  § 48. 

116.  — Whence  comes,  perhaps,  the  formal  difference  be- 

tween the  phraseology  of  European  logic  and  that  of  Indian, 
that  the  Hindus,  in  private  reasoning,  combine  the  major  and 
minor  premises  in  a single  expression  ? § 48. 

117.  — Give,  at  full  length,  an  example  of  inferring  for 
oneself,  and  then  of  proving  to  another.  §§  49,  50. 

118.  — What  underserved  censures  have  been  passed  on  the 
five-membered  argumentative  exposition  ? $ 51. 

119.  — How  has  Ritter  misunderstood  the  five-membered 

exposition  ? § 51. 

120.  — Explain  how  an  induction  is  equivalent  to  the  “Con- 
sideration of  a Sign.”  § 52. 

121.  — How  many  kinds  of  Sign  are  there,  and  what  are 
they  ? § 53. 

122.  — Illustrate  the  three  in  order.  § 53. 

123.  — What  is  the  Subject,  in  an  argument  ? § 54. 
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124. — What  is  an  "Instance  on  the  same  side”  ? § 54. 

125.  — What  is  an  “ Instance  on  the  opposite  side”  ? $ 54. 

126.  — To  what  terms,  employed  by  Bacon,  do  these  ex- 
pressions correspond  ? § 54. 

127.  — What  are  the  various  Semblances  of  a reason?  § 55. 

128.  — Define  and  divide  the  Fallacy  called  savyabhichara. 
§ 56. 

129.  — Define  and  exemplify  the  “ Semblances  of  a reason” 
called  sadhdrana,  amdhdrana,  and  anupasahhari.  §§  56, 
57,  58. 

130.  — Define  and  exemplify  a viruddha-hetu.  § 59. 

131.  — Define  and  exemplify  a ‘ Counterbalanced’  reason. 
§ 60. 

132.  — State  the  three-fold  division  of  an  'Unreal’  reason. 
§ 61. 

133.  — Exemplify  the  'Unreal’  reason  called  dsrayusiddha. 
§ 62. 

134.  — Exemplify  the  ' Unreal’  reason  termed  swarupasid- 
dha.  63. 

135.  — Define  the  ‘Unreal’  reason  called  vydpyatwdtnddha. 
$ 64. 

136.  — Define  the  logical  term  itpddhi.  § 64. 

137.  — Illustrate  the  expressions  sdxlhyanjdpakatd  and 

xddhandvydpakatd.  $ 65. 

138.  — Define  and  exemplify  a ‘ Futile’ reason.  $ 67. 

1 39.  — Define  vpamdna.  b 68. 

l it). — Give  an  example  of  it.  $ 68. 

141.  — Define  a “ Trustworthy  Assertion”.  § 69. 

142.  — Who  is  “One  Worthy”?  § 69. 

143.  — What  is  a Speech  or  Sentence  ? § 69. 

144.  — What  is  a “Grammatically  inflected  word”  ? § 69. 
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145.  — In  what  is  its  Power  here  said  to  consist  ? § 69. 

146.  — What  are  the  causes  in  the  absence  of  which  no  sense 

can  be  gathered  from  a Sentence  ? $ 70. 

147.  — Define  the  ‘Expectancy’  of  a word.  $ 71. 

148.  — Define  the  ‘Compatibility’  of  a word.  Y 71. 

149.  — Define  the  ‘ Juxta-position’  of  words.  § 71. 

150- — Exemplify  the  absence  of  these  several  requisites.  § § 
72,  73,  74. 

151* — What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  akdnkshu  ? § 72. 

152.  — Define  s' dbtla-jndna.  § 76. 

153.  — AY  hat  are  the  divisions  of  “Incorrect  Notion”? 
§ 77. 

154.  — Define  Doubt.  Y 78. 

155.  — Define  Mistake.  § 79. 

156.  — Define  and  exemplify  reduct io  ad  absurdum.  $ 80. 

157.  — AArhat  is  the  connection  and  difference  between  the 

three  kinds  of  “ \Yrrong  Notion”  just  defined  ? § 80. 

158.  — Define  Memory.  § 81. 

159.  — How  are  Pleasure  and  Pafih  defined  ? $ 82. 

160.  — Define  Desire,  Aversion,  and  Effort.  § 83. 

161.  — What  definition  is  given  of  Merit  and  Demerit  ? 
§ 84. 

162.  — Wbicli  of  the  qualities  belong  to  sold  alone  ? § 85. 

163.  — AY' hat  qualities  are  called  self-reproductive  ? % 87. 


CHAPTER  I Ar . 

164. — Define  and  divide  Action.  § 88. 


CHAPTER  V. 
165. — Define  Genus.  $ 89. 
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166. — To  what  terms,  used  by  us  in  regard  to  Community, 
do  the  words  para  and  apara  correspond  ? § 89. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1 67. — What  arc  called  Differences  ? $ 90. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

168.  — Define  “ Co-inherence.”  $ 91. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

169.  — How  many  and  what  are  the  varieties  of  Non- 

existence  ? § 92. 

170.  — Exemplify  each.  ^ 92. 


171.  — To  what  circumstance  dods  the  Yais'eshika  school 

owe  its  name  ? § 94. 

172.  — Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Vais  esliika  school,  and 

who  of  the  Naiy&yika  ? § 94. 
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Page. 

Line. 

3 

17 

For  dig  read  dis'. 

4 

13,14 

For  Priority  and  Posteriority  read 
Remoteness  and  Proximity 

14 

22 

Include  ‘ Present  * and  ‘ Future 
in  brackets. 

« 

27 

For  Space  read  Place. 

26 

16 

Delete  the  brackets  enclosing  pramd. 

37 

7 

After  inherence  in  add  what  inheres 
in. 
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NYAYA  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  compendium  of  the  Nyaya  system  of  philoso- 
phy, entitled  the  Tarlca  Sangraha,  which  we  purpose 
here  to  translate  and  comment  upon,  has  the  follow- 
ing exordium : — 

fsrera  ^ fepsrsf  i 

wrwmi  fmn  ii 

1 . “ Having  placed  in  my  heart  the  Lord  of  the 
World,  [that  is  to  say,  having  meditated  on  God,] 
and  having  saluted  my  preceptor,  I compose  [this 
treatise,  named  ] the  Compendium  of  Logical  Re- 
sults, for  the  pleasant  comprehension  of  the  un- 
instructed.” 

A 
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a.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
categories,  or  most  general  heads,  under  one  or  other 
of  which  every  Name  current  in  the  world  is  capa- 
ble of  being  classed.  These,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  Kandda,  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Tarka  Sangraha,  are  enumerated  in  the  next  extract. 


Chap.  I. — The  Categories. 

q^TSTT*.  i 

2.  “ Substance  ( drary  a ),  Quality  fgunaj,  Action 

CkarmciJ,  Genus  CsdmdnyaJ,  Difference  ( vistshaj. 
Co-inherence  ( samavdya ),  and  Non-existence  {ab/ui- 
va  ; — these  are  the  seven  Categories  ( padartha ).” 

a.  The  word  Category  is  derived  from  a Greek 
word,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  predicamentum,  and 
signifying  “ what  can  be  said  or  predicated”  respect- 
ing the  several  things  included  under  the  term. 
For  example,  the  Colour,  Savour,  and  Odour  of  an 
apple  are  qualities.  We  predicate  or  assert  that  Co- 
lour comes  under  the  category  or  predicament  of 
Quality  ; and  so  of  the  others.  But  we  cannot,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  predicate  any  thing  of  Quality  it- 
self, except  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  general  or 
comprehensive  of  Names.  From  its  etymology  it 
would  seem  that  the  word  padartha  is  equivalent  to 
padasya  artha,  “ the  meaning  of  a word  and 
the  meaning  of  every  common  term  must  be  com- 
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prised  under  one  or  other  of  the  Categories  that  con- 
stitute a correct  division  of  Names. 

b.  Different  schools  of  philosophy  have  adopted 
different  sets  of  categories.  Those  of  Aristotle, 
which  correspond  more  nearly  than  any  others 
with  those  of  the  Nyaya,  are  “ substance,  quantity, 
quality,  relation,  place,  time,  condition,  possession, 
action,  and  passion.” 

c.  Our  text-book  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  Categories : — 

rT^  a T&(  1 4 1 *1  WSTf^- 

JTTffWSTTfaf  I 

3.  “ Amongst  those  [that  is  to  say,  amongst  the 

Categories,]  Substances  [that  is  to  say,  the  abodes 
of  dualities,]  are  nine  : Earth  fprithivO,  Water  (ap). 
Light  ( tejas ),  Air  ( vdyu ),  Ether  ( dkasa ),  Time  (Jed. 
la)  Place  (dip),  Soul  (dtman),  and  Mind  (ma- 
fias)" 

a.  Modern  Chemistry  has  resolved  Water  into 
two  gases,  one  of  which  is  a constituent  also  of  the 
compound  air  that  we  breathe.  Earth  is  a very 
vague  term,  on  which  we  shall  have  to  remark  further 
on.  Philosophers  are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  Light  is  an  imponderable  substance,  or  the 
effect  of  undulation.  The  term  Ether  seems  to  be 
frequently  employed  in  a sense  scarcely  differing  from 
that  of  space  in  three  dimensions.  The  specific  qua- 
lity assigned  to  it  in  the  Nydya  system  will  be  consi- 
dered further  on.  [See  § 17*]  Time  and  Space  are 
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here  classed  as  substances , because  the  word  sub- 
stance is  employed  to  signify  that  to  which  qualities 
can  be  attributed.  How  Soul  and  Mind  come  to 
be  viewed  as  different  substances,  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  [See  ^ 20  and  21.] 

b.  The  Qualities  are  next  enumerated  : — 

u 8j*j  *i- 


HIMAcej  1 1| 


4.  “ Colour  ( rupa ),  Savour  (rasa),  Odour  (gan- 

dha),  Tangibility  ( spars  a ),  Number  (sank  by  d),  Di- 
mension (parimdna),  Severalty  (prithaktwa),  Con- 
junction ( sanyoga ),  Disjunction  ( vibhdga ),  Priority 
( paratwa ),  Posteriority  ( aparatwa ),  Weight  (guru- 
twa),  Fluidity  ( dravatwa ),  Viscidity  ( sneha ),  Sound, 
Csabda),  Understanding  ( buddhi ),  Pleasure  (sukha), 
Pain  ( dukha ),  Desire  ( ichchhd ),  Aversion  ( dwesha ), 
[Will  or]  Effort  ( prayatna ),  Merit  ( dharma ), 

Demerit  ( adliarmaj , and  the  Self-reproductive 
(sanskdra)  ; — these  are  the  twenty  four  qualities.” 
a.  These  will  be  severally  considered  in  the  se- 
quel [ — § 22  }.  The  varieties  of  action  are  next 
enumerated ; — 

WTftr  i 
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5 “ Throwing  upwards  (utkshepana),  Throwing 

downwards  ( apakslicpana ),  Contraction  ( dknnchana ), 
Expansion  ( prasdrana ),  and  Going  ( gamana ) ; — these 
are  the  fire  actions.” 

а.  The  last  of  these,  viz.,  gamana,  or  “ motion 
in  general,”  includes  all  the  varieties  of  motion  not 
previously  enumerated,  and  might  very  well  include 
also  these  four  results  of  the  exertion  of  force. 

. qwn;  %frT  f^foRT  I 

б.  “ Genus  ( sdmdnga ) [that  is  to  say,  a common 
nature,  as  the  nature  common  to  jars,  the  nature 
common  to  webs,  &c.,]  is  of  two  kinds,  higher  (paraj 
and  lower  ( apara ).” 

a.  These  correspond  to  genus  and  species,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on.  [See  chap.  VII.] 

7.  “ Differences  ( visesha ),  which  reside  in  eternal 
substances,  [such  as  mind,  soul,  time,  place,  and  those 
atoms  of  which  the  A gaga  philosophers  consider 
earth,  water,  &c.,  to  be  composed,]  are  endless.” 


8.  “ But  Co-inherence  ( samavCiga ) is  one  only.” 

a.  Such  is  the  relation  between  a web  and  the 
threads  of  which  it  is  formed,  the  relation  between 
a body  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
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9.  “ Non-existence  ( abhdva ) [that  is  to  say,  the 

fact  of  not  existing,  ] is  of  four  kinds,  antecedent 
non-existence  ) pragabhdva),  destruction  ( pradhwarl - 
sdbhdva),  absolute  non-existence  ( atyantdbhdva ),  and 
mutual  non-existence  [or  difference]  t anyongdbhdva ).” 
a.  Having  thus  subdivided  the  categories,  the  wri- 
ter of  our  text-book  proceeds  to  consider  each  of  the 
subdivisions  in  detail. 


Chap.  II. — The  Substances. 

rR I *TT  f#nfT  fHrfJlPdcUl 

dm 

'fnr  i fdf?iT  i 

10.  “Earth  is  that  in  which  there  is  the  quality 
Odour.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  unetemal. 
In  its  atomic  character  it  is  eternal  ; and  when 
in  the  shape  of  some  product  [which  has  arisen 
out  of  those  atoms,  then]  it  is  [said  to  bej  un- eter- 
nal.” 

a.  In  order  tr  come  to  a right  understanding 
with  the  supporters  of  the  view  here  laid  down,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  enquire  whether  the 
first  proposition  is  intended  as  a definition,  or  as  a dog- 
ma. If  as  a definition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Ngdya 
philosopher  intends  to  employ  the  term  “ earth,” 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  propounder  of 
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any  theory  has  a right  to  define  his  terms  as  he  pleases, 
provided  be  keeps  strictly  to  his  dtfinition  throughout 
the  argument,  and  does  not  attempt  to  apply,  in  any 
different  sense  of  the  terms,  the  conclusions  thus  ob- 
tained, the  Nj/at/a  philosopher  is,  on  this  understand- 
ing, fully  entitled  to  call  every  thing  earth  that  smells, 
and  nothing  earth  that  does  not  smell.  The  ques- 
tion then  remaining  will  be,  whether  the  division  of 
objects  into  odorous  and  inodorous  is  of  any  service  in 
rendering  our  acquired  knowledge  more  distinct,  or 
in  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  fresh  knowledge. 
Let  us  see  how  the  case  stanls.  Ammoniacal  gas, 
composed  of  the  two  simple  and  inodorous  gases,  Hy- 
drogen and  Nitrogen,  is  powerfully  odorous.  Will  it 
facilitate,  or  obstruct,  our  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter and  the  relations  of  this  substance,  if  we  se- 
parate it  from  the  class  of  airs,  and  associate  it  with 
stones  or  flowers  ? History  must  answer  this  questiou 
■ — the  history  of  the  progress  of  chemical  discovery 
under  the  elemental  theory  and  that  of  inductive 
analysis. 

b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proposition  that 
“ Earth  is  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  smell,”  is 
intended,  not  as  a definition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  “ Earth”  is  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
argument,  but  as  an  assertion  that  there  actually  is 
one  real  and  distinct  principle  which  is  the  constitu- 
ent equally  of  every  thing  that  is  odorous ; — then  the 
philosophy  of  modern  Europe  demurs  to  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  not  self-evidently  true.  If  it  be  true, 
therefore,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  so,  by  the  nddue- 
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tion  of  evidence.  This  is  not  furnished  by  our  text- 
book. 

c.  The  transitoriness  of  earth  in  the  form  of  aggre- 
gates signifies  the  want  of  permanence  in  the  forms, 
such  as  jars,  &c.,  which  it  may  assume.  The  jar, 
when  crushed  to  powder,  is  no  longer  a jar ; but  the 
earth  of  which  it  was  composed  stiH'remams. 

d.  Our  text-book  proceeds  to  subdivide  the  pro- 
ducts of  earth  as  follows  : — 

Trjpgrfasrr  i sr- 

•jrrsnrcrefS  i P^nrt  \ 

11.  ‘This  [ that  is  to  say,  Earth  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a product,]  is  of  three  kinds,  through  these 
differences  ; body  ( sarlra ),  organ  of  sense  ( indriya ), 
and  mass  ( vishaya ).  The  body  is  that  of  us  men.  The 
organ  is  the  apprehender  of  odour,  [called]  the  Smell 
Cghrdna),  which  resides  in  the  fore-part  of  the  nose. 
And  the  masses  are  clods,  stones  &c.” 

a.  The  notion  that  the  senses  and  the  elements 
partake  of  a common  nature,  appears  also  to  have 
been  that  of  Empedocles,  who  ( as  quoted  and  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Wilson,  in  the  Sankhya  Karikd,  p. 
122,)  says  : 

‘ By  the  earthy  element  we  perceive  earth  ; by  the 
watery,  water  ; the  air  of  heaven  by  the  aerial  ele- 
ment ; and  devouring  fire  by  the  element  of  fire.* 
[See,  further,  ^ 17,  5.] 
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The  senses  are  regarded  as  being  each  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  constituent  of  the  external  world 
which  each  severally  takes  cognizance  of.  There  are 
five  senses,  and  these  take  notice  of  five  distinct 
kinds  of  qualities,  to  furnish  substrata  for  which 
the  five  Elements  are  postulated. 

12.  “That  which  appears  cold  on  touching  it, 
they  call  Water.” 

t 

a.  In  the  sequel  our  text-book  offers  the  just  ob- 
servation that  levity  is  not  an  entity,  but  is  only  the 
absence  of  gravity.  Modern  philosophers  hold  that 
cold  is,  in  like  manner,  the  absence,  or,  rather,  a 
low  degree,  of  heat.  Water,  hotter,  or  colder  than 
the  body,  or  of  the  same  temperature  with  the  body, 
feels  hot,  or  cold,  or  of  medium  temperature,  just  as 
iron  or  air  feels,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  heat,  as  compared  with  the  body,  that 
it  contains  at  the  time. 

7tt:  fwfw  i f*mv. 

i «r4^rr:  i 

i wff  to i 
faro:  : i 

13.  “ And  that  [namely,  water,]  is  of  two  kinds — 
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eternal  and  un-eternal.  In  the  form  of  atoms  it  is 
eternal ; and  when  a product  is  produced  by  those 
atoms,  then  that  is  called  un-eternal,  fin  the  form  of 
products,]  again,  it  is  of  three  kinds,  through  the  dif- 
ference of  body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  body  [that 
is  formed  of  water]  exists  in  the  world  of  Varuna 
[the  god  of  the  waters]  ; and  the  sense  is  the  perci- 
pient of  savour,  [which  is  called]  the  Taste, — re- 
siding in  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue.  The  masses 
are  rivers,  seas,  and  the  like.” 


• rrfffVtf  ^ i 

M | fid  fa  ij 

Tf ^ ^5:  1 


1 -srfarsr*  1 


1 *Wrf^  i 


14.  “ That  of  which  the  sensation  by  touch  is  warm, 
they  call  Light.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  un- 
eternal. In  the  form  of  atoms  it  is  eternal,  and  in  the 
form  of  products  it  is  un-eternal.  This  [light  in  the 
form  of  products,]  again,  is  of  three  kinds,  through  the 
difference  of  body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  body 
exists  in  the  solar  realm.  The  sense,  the  per- 
cipient of  colour,  [ which  is  called  ] the  Sight 
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fchakshush),  resides  in  the  fore-part  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  The  masses  are  of  four  kinds,  through 
these  differences — residing  in  earth  ( bhauma ),  residing 
in  the  sky  ( divya ),  resident  in  the  stomach  ( audaryd), 
and  produced  in  mines  ( dkaraja ).  Residing  in  earth, 
it  is  fire,  &c.  Residing  in  the  sky,  it  is  lightning 
and  the  like,  the  fuel  of  which  is  water.  That  is 
resident  in  the  stomach  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
digestion  of  things  eaten.  That  [light]  which  is 
produced  in  mines  is  gold  and  the  like.” 

a.  The  Nyaya  regards  light  and  heat  as  one  and 
the  same  substance.  Modern  research  has  discover- 
ed striking  analogies,  not  only  between  light  and 
heat,  but  also  between  these  and  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ; but  whether  they  are  radically  the  same,  or 
different,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  investiga- 
tion. In  the  Nyaya,  the  organ  of  sight  is  said  to  be 
a ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
towards  the  object  viewed.  Modern  optical  science 
pronounces  that  we  see  by  means  of  rays  coming  to, 
not  proceeding  from  the  eye. 

b.  The  doctrine  of  intestinal  heat  seems  like  an 
anticipation  of  Liebig’s  theory  of  digestion  ; but  it 
reverses  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  The  animal 
heat  arises  from  the  digestion  of  the  food ; the  body 
acting,  as  Liebig  tells  us,  “as  a furnace  which  we 
supply  with  fuel.” 

c.  Gold  is  supposed,  by  the  Naiydyikas,  to  consist 
of  light,  and  not  to  be  earthy,  like  the  other  metals ; 
because  the  strongest  heat  of  a furnace  is  insufficient 
to  calcine  it,  or  turn  it  into  an  earthy-looking  oxide. 
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d.  In  the  Mimdnsd,  gold  is  reckoned  a distinct 
substance,  as  it  is  by  European  chemists. 

i fsrwr:  i 

5*farfrr.  i *rct< 

srfw  i farnft  i 

1 5.  “ That  which  has  not  colour,  and  has  tangibility, 
they  call  Air.  It  is  of  two  kinds — eternal  and  un-eter- 
nal. In  the  form  of  atoms  it  is  eternal ; and  in  the  form 
of  products  it  is  un-eternal.  This,  again,  [in  the  form 
of  products,]  is  of  three  kinds,  through  the  differen- 
ces of  body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  [aerial]  body  is 
in  the  aerial  world.  The  sense  is  the  Touch  (twach), 
the  apprehender  of  tangibility,  existing  throughout  the 
whole  body.  Its  mass  is  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  shaking  of  trees  and  the  like.” 

a.  Air  is,  by  many  people,  in  the  present  day, 
regarded  as  colourless ; but,  if  the  colour  of  a body 
be  that  coloured  ray  which  it  reflects,  then  air 
should  be  considered  to  be  blue,  for  it  reflects  the 
blue  rnys.  The  colour  of  a small  quantity  of  air  is 
not  perceptible ; but  when  we  look  at  a distant  moun- 
tain, the  colour  of  the  large  mass  of  intervening 
air  causes  the  mountain  to  appear  blue. 
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16.  “Air  circulating  within  the  body  is  called  prdna. 
Although  it  is  but  one,  yet,  from  the  difference  of  its 
accidents,  it  takes  the  name  of  breath,  flatulence, 
&c.'’ 

a,  On  this  opinion  Professor  Wilson  (p.  104  of  his 
edition  of  the  Sdnkhya  Kdrikd,)  remarks : “ The  vital 
airs  are,  in  fact,  the  vital  functions  of  breathing,  cir- 
culation, and  digestion.  That  these  functions,  resul- 
ting from  organization,  should  be  supposed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  aerial  humours,  originates  very  possi- 
bly from  some  misapprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
breathing,  flatulence,  and  arterial  pulsation.” 

17,  “ They  call  that  Ether  in  which  there  resides 
the  quality  of  sound.  It  is  one,  all-pervading,  and 
eternal.” 

o.  This  element  is  inferred,  in  order  to  account 
for  sound,  and  to  provide  each  of  the  senses  with  a 
separate  element.  As  pure  air  and  water  are  devoid 
of  odour,  it  seems  to  have  been  decided,  by  the  Nai- 
ydyikas,  that  odour  is  the  distinctive  evidence  of 
earth.  The  perception  of  savour  being  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  mouth,  it  was  decided 
that  the  sense  of  taste  must  be  aqueous  in  its 
nature.  The  relation  between  light  and  vision  was 
obvious.  The  air,  again,  having  been  appropri- 
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ated  to  the  sense  of  touch,  which  pervades  the 
body  just  as  the  air  usually  envelops  it,  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  it,  if  the  uniformity  of  the  system 
was  to  be  kept  up,  but  to  postulate  a fifth  elemen- 
tary substance  to  account  for  hearing ; and  this  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ether. 

b.  The  Nyaya  theory  of  the  senses  and  their 
operation,  is  in  some  respects  the  converse  of  the  the- 
ory of  ideas,  or  the  older  European  theory  of  sen- 
sible forms.  In  that  theory,  outward  bodies  were 
supposed  to  send  refined  copies  of  themselves  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mind  is  viewed  as  despatching  a sense  towards 
its  object,  in  a material  state  resembling  that  of  the 
object  itself.  Thus,  luminous  bodies  are  represented 
as  being  discerned  by  means  of  a ray  of  light,  which 
proceeds  from  the  eye,  and  which  constitutes  the 
sense  of  sight. 

am  i 

18.  “The  cause  of  the  employment  of  * Past,’ 

* Present,’  and  * Future,’  they  call  Time.  It  is  one, 
all-pervading,  and  eternal.” 

*rr  Ir^rr  fwt 

fjrajT  ^ i 

19.  “The  cause  of  the  employment  of  ‘East- 
ern’ &c.,  they  call  Space.  It  is  one,  all-perva- 
ding, and  eternal.” 
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sfcr.  ulfrofk*  trot  fwf^oE?^  i 

20.  “ The  substratum  of  Knowledge  [ that  is, 
that  in  which  knowledge  resides,] — they  call  Soul 
(dtman).  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  animal  soul  and  the 
Supreme  soul.  Of  these  two,  the  Supreme  soul  is 
God,  the  Omniscient.  He  is  One  only.  And  the 
animal  [soul]  is  distributed  to  each  body.  It  is 
all-pervading  and  eternal." 

a.  The  reason  assigned  for  saying  that  the  human 
soul  is  all-pervading,  is  this,  that  whithersoever  the 
body  goes,  there  the  soul  too  is  present. 

m i tot- 

^ i 

21.  “ The  organ  which  is  the  cause  of  the  per- 
ception of  pleasure  &c.,  they  call  the  Mind 
(man as).  And  it  is  innumerable,  for  this  reason,  that 
one  remains  with  each  Soul.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
atom,  and  is  eternal." 

a.  The  Naiyayikas  argue  that  the  mind  is  mi- 
nutely small,  as  an  atom,  because,  if  it  were  infinite, 
as  the  Mimansd  maintains,  it  might  be  united  with 
everything  at  once,  and  all  sensations  might  be  con- 
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temporaneous.  Various  cognitions,  the  Naiyayikas 
contend,  do  not  arise  at  one  time  to  the  same  soul. 
“ They  only  seem  to  do  so  when  passing  rapidly, 
though  successively  ; as  a firebrand,  whirled  with 
velocity,  seems  a ring  of  fire.” — The  phenomenon 
here  instanced  is  accounted  for,  in  modern  philosophy, 
by  the  statement  that  the  retina  retains  impressions 
for  a short  time  after  the  exciting  cause  has  been 
removed.  Analogously,  the  ear  apprehends  one  con- 
tinuous sound  when  the  succession  of  sounds  is  very 
rapid,  as  when  a slip  of  wood  is  successively  struck 
by  the  teeth  of  a rapidly  revolving  wheel. 

b.  Having  finished  his  account  of  substance,  our 
author  proceeds  to  treat  of  quality. 

Chap.  III. — The  Qualities. 

^4ihht^}t  wt  i hit  ^wr*far- 

4Vcrr?fi  ^ qf rawi 

I rpf  Tjforsjf  I 

w i K&ii  #srfq  i 

22.  “ That  quality  which  is  apprehended  only  by 

the  sense  of  Sight,  is  Colour.  And  this  [quality] 
is  of  seven  kinds,  through  these  differences,  white, 
blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  brown,  and  variegated.  This 
[quality]  resides  in  earth,  water,  and  light.  In  earth 
it  is  of  all  the  seven  kinds ; in  water  it  is  white 
and  not  lustrous ; in  light  it  is  white  and  lustrous.” 
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a.  The  researches  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  colour  belongs  to  light  only, 
and  that  a ray  of  white  light  contains  all  the  primary 
colours,  which  can  be  separated  by  a prism  of  glass. 
An  object  appears  of  the  colour  of  the  ray  which  it 
reflects ; and  the  different  power,  in  different  bodies, 
to  absorb  one  portion  of  a white  ray  and  to  reflect 
the  coloured  residue  of  the  ray,  gives  rise  to  the 
variety  of  colours  visible  in  nature. 

wnntrt  wt  vn:  i 

wffv:  i gffercNqgfo:  \ 

^ ip*  i 

• S3.  “ The  quality  which  is  apprehended  through 
the  sense  of  Taste,  is  Savour.  And  it  ( namely, 
the  quality  of  Savour,)  is  of  six  kinds,  through  the 
differences  of  Sweet,  Sour,  Saline,  Bitter,  As- 
tringent, and  Pungent.  It  resides  in  earth  and 
Water.  In  earth  it  is  of  the  six  kinds  ; but  in 
water  there  is  only  the  sweet  savour.  ” 

a.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  modern  language,  to  say  that  pure  water  is  devoid 
of  savour,  although-  moisture  is  indispensable  to  the 
perception  of  the  savour  residing  in  other  substances. 
The  term  sweet  more  properly  suggests  the  taste 
of  sugar  and  the  like. 

WTTOirt  wt  i * ^ *n> 
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84.  “ The  quality  which  is  apprehended  by  the 
sense  of  Smell,  is  Odour.  And  it  is  of  two 
hinds,  fragrance  and  stench.  It  resides  in  earth 
alone.” 

a.  On  the  opinion  that  odour  is  peculiar  to  earth 
we  have  already  remarked.  [See  § 10,  a,  6.]  The 
division  into  fragrance  and  stench  is  not  so  much  a 
division  of  odours  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  ra- 
ther as  they  affect  individuals  agreeably  or  otherwise. 
The  odour  of  musk  is  fragrance  to  one  man,  and 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  another. 

yrr:  i 

*rt?r  sni  i i 

^rafaraft:  i 

25.  “ The  quality  which  is  perceived  only  by  the 
organ  of  Touch  is  Tangibility.  And  this  is 
of  three  kinds,  through  the  distinctions  of  cold, 
warm,  and  temperate,  [that  is  to  say,  neither  cold 
nor  warm].  This  quality  resides  in  earth,  water, 
light,  and  air.  Coldness  to  the  touch  resides  in  wa- 
ter, warmth  to  the  touch  in  light,  and  temperateness 
in  Carth  and  air.” 

a The  feeling  here  described  is  that  of  tempera- 
ture only  ; und  it  is  perhaps  of  that  only  that  the 
organ  gives  us  information  without  the  cooperation 
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of  our  muscular  frame,  which,  by  creating  or  offer, 
ing  resistance,  conduces  to  the  sensation  of  hardness, 
roughness,  and  the  like. 

f*ra??n  ^hwcwPwm 

26.  “ The  four  of  which  Colour  is  the  first,  [that 
is  to  say.  Colour,  Savour,  Odour,  and  Tangibility,] 
may  be  produced  in  Earth,  [that  js  to  say,  in  earthy 
things,]  by  maturation,  [that  is  to  say,  by  the  special 
conjunction  of  Heat;]  and  they  are  then  transient* 
fn  others,  [that  is  to  say,  in  Water,  Light,  and  Air,] 
Colour  and  the  like  are  not  owing  to  the  conjunction 
of  Heat.  They  are  [in  Water  &c.,]  eternal,  or  tran- 
sient. When  they  reside  in  eternal  things  [as  Atoms,] 
they  are  eternal,  and  when  they  reside  in  things  not 
eternal  [viz.  products,]  they  are  transient, 

*ffTT  I 

27.  “ The  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  terms 
Unity  &c.,  is  Number.” 

ftowrf  fsTSPRJ 

28.  “This,  [that  is  to  say.  Number,]  resides 
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in  the  nine  Substances ; and,  beginning  with  Unity, 
it  extends  to  the  utmost  limit  of  numeration  (‘pardrd- 
dhaj.  Unity  is  both  eternal  and  un-eternal.  It  is 
eternal  fa  -an  eternal  things  and  un-etemal  in  an 
un-eternal  thing  but  Duality  and  the  like  is 
edfcry^Jkere  un-eternal.”  V 

The  word  here  rendered  “ the  utmost  limit  of 
numeration,”  is  “ one  hundred  thousand  billions.” 
The  transientness  of  un-eternal  unity  is  seen 
in  the  breaking  of  a jar,  which  then  ceases  to  be 
“ one  jar.”  The  universal  transientness  of  duality  &c., 
implies  the  possibility  that  two  or  more  things— such 
as  drops  of  water — may  run  into  otie,  and  so  the 
duality  may  perish. 

29.  “ The  peculiar  cause  of  the  employment  of 
the  term  Bulk,  is  Measure.  This  quality  resides  in 
the  nine  Substances.  It  [that  is  to  say,  Measure,] 
is  of  four  kinds — through  the  distinctions  of  small, 
great,  long,  and  short.” 

wn  TjwttP*  i 

%mfru 

30.  “ The  peculiar  cause  of  the  employment 
of  the  term  numerically  distinct,  is  Severalty. 
This  quality  resides  in  all  the  Substances,” 
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31.  “The  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  term 
* conjoined,’  is  Conjunction.  This  quality  resides 
in  all  the  Substances.” 

wt  1w*t:  i i 

32.  “The  quality  which  annihilates  Conjunc- 
tion is  Disjunction.  This  resides  in  all  the  Sub- 
stances.” 

a.  Disjunction,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  occurs  only 
when  conjunction  has  preceded. 

4 *Hl t P*f I # f^H 
^ I f^rf  TC3 

cfcMf  ff  VTs* 

33.  “ The  peculiar  causes  of  the  employment  of  the 
two  terms  Far  and  Near,  are  Remoteness  and  Proximi- 
ty. These  qualities  reside  in  the  four  beginning  with 
earth,  and  in  mind.  They  are  of  two  kinds — made 
by  Space  and  made  by  Time.  There  is  Remoteness 
made  by  space  in  that  thing  which  remains  in  a 
distant  place,  and  Proximity  made  by  space  in  that 
thing  which  remains  in  a place  near.  In  the  person 
who  is  the  elder  there  is  Remoteness  made  by  time ; 
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and  in  the  person  who  is  the  younger  there  is  Prox- 
imity made  by  time." 

a.  Reckoning  either  backwards  or  forwards  from 
the  point,  in  space  or  time,  occupied,  or  supposed,  by 
the  speaker,  that  one  of  two  things  which  is  nearest 
he  calls  apara,  and  that  which  is  further  off  he 
calls  para. 

rwi «wi  fa ^ 

<5P-refrT  ! 

34.  “ The  non-intimate  cause  of  incipient 

falling,  is  Weight.  This  quality  resides  in  earth 
and  in  water.” 

a.  Gravity  is  here  spoken  of  as  being  confined  to 
earth  and  water.  If  Gautama  or  Aristotle  had  lived 
to  witness  the  experiments  of  Torricelli  and 
Pascal,  they  would  have  changed  their  opinions 
respecting  the  supposed  absence  of  gravity  in  the 
atmosphere.  Gold  was  the  heaviest  substance  known 
to  the  ancients,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Pla- 
tinum ; yet,  according  to  the  Npdya  view  that  gold 
Is  solidified  light,  it  ought  to  have  no  gravity.  This 
difficulty  is  mat  by  saying  that  sotpe  earth  is  com- 
bined with  light  in  the  process  of  solidification  (— 
which  reminds  us  of  the  opinion  of  Paracelsus,  that 
Gold  is  Mercury  with  its  pores  saturated  with  light — ); 
but  the  puzzle  renjains,  how,  with  only  a portion  of 
gravitating  matter,  gold  should  be  heavier  than  every 
other  substance  with  which  the  Naiydtjikas  were 
acquainted. 
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i.  A noticeable  decision  of  the  Naiydyikas  was 
this,  that  levity  is  not  a distinct  quality,  but  the 
negation  of  gravity.  Light  and  heavy  are,  in  truth, 
Relative  terms.  Stone  is  light  in  comparison  with 
iron,  but  heavy  in  comparison  with  wood.  The 
lightness  here  consists,  not  in  the  absolute  negation 
of  gravity,  but  in  the  absence  of  so  much  as  would 
have  made  the  two  equally  heavy. 

c.  Gravity  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  incipient 
felling, — the  continued  descent  being  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  momentum.  Thus  the  accelerated  mo- 
tion of  falling  bodies  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  Naiyayikas. 

'*i  i f wt grrftrenrqi  Tjfsrai- 

i rf ^ \ 

tTferart  ^fTT^  \ 

35.  “ The  non-intimate  cause  of  incipient 

trickling,  [ that  is  to  say,  oozing,  or  melting, 
or  flowing,  ] is  Fluidity.  It  belongs  to  earth, 
light,  and  water.  This  quality  is  of  two  kinds 
— natural  and  adscititious  [ that  is  to  say,  pro- 
duced by  some  cause] . Natural  Fluidity  resides  in 
water.  Adscititious  Fluidity  belongs  to  earth  and 
light.  In  earthy  substances,  butter  and  the  like,, 
Fluidity  is  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  fire.” 
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a,  . Modern  discovery  tends  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  what  Kandda  regarded  as  the  adscititious 
cause  of  fluidity,  is  in  reality  the  indispensable  cause 
of  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Naiydyikas,  “ fluidity 
essentially  exists  in  hail  and  ice ; but  is  obstructed 
by  an  impediment.”  This  impediment  is  no  other  than 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  which  also  solidifies  molten 
lead  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire.  The 
three  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  most  pro- 
bably belong  equally  to  every  substance — or,  at  least 
to  every  uncompounded  substance ; for  heat  separates 
many  compounds.  Every  one  who  has  studied  the 
works  of  modern  chemists  will  admit  the  probability 
of  this  view. 

b.  The  rendering  of  Light  fluid  by  means  of  fire, 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  has  reference  to  the  notion 
that  gold  is  solidified  light.  [See  34,  a.] 

sfn:  i 


36.  “ The  quality  which  is  the  cause  why 
particles  and  the  like  become  a heap,  is  Viscidity. 
This  quality  resides  in  water  alone.” 

Hence  the  Naiydyikas  hold  that  oil  &c.,  are 
viscid  only  in  consequence  of  their  containing  water. 
Oil  contains  the  elements  of  water,  but  mercury 
does  not — yet  the  particles  of  mercury  collect  into 
heaps  just  as  those  of  oil  or  water . do.  The  pheno- 
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menon,  in  each  of  these  cases,  falls  under  what  is 
termed,  in  modern  science,  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

* fffTO  I «RTT- 

t i wmrnqi  i 

37.  “ Sound  is  the  quality  which  is  apprehended 
by  the  organ  of  hearing  fsrotraj.  It  resides  only  in  the 
Ether.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  inarticulate  and  articulate. 
In  a drum  or  the  like  it  is  inarticulate.  In  the  shape 
of  the  Sanskrit,  or  any  other  language,  it  is  arti- 
culate.” 

a.  On  the  question  of  the  medium  of  sound  we 
have  already  offered  some  remarks.  [See  $ 17,  <*•] 

sj 

38.  “ Knowledge,  which  is  the  cause  of  every 
application  [of  names  to  things],  is  Understanding 
fbuddhij.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  Remembrance  and 
Notion.” 

Tnrgf  wf?r.  i ^tst- 
ITWi:  \ * Mimt  1 

39.  “ The  knowledge  which  is  produced  only  by 
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its  own  antecedence  [i.  e.,  by  itself  as  its  own  ante- 
cedent,} is  Remembrance  — and  knowledge 

which  is  different  from  that  is  called  Notion  (amt- 
bhavaj.  This  [that  is  to  say.  Notion,]  is  of  two 
kinds — right  and  wrong.” 

a.  The  nature  of  memory  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  qualities  which 
• are  self-reproducing.  [See  87-] 

<,«tdr«'fflrf^  '0T5W  i 

40.  “ Of  whatever  description  anything  is,  a no- 
tion of  that  same  description  is  a right  notion : — as, 
in  the  case  of  Silver,  the  idea  of  its  being  Silver. 
This  is  called  fpratnd)  [that  is  to  say,  commensurate 
with  its  object].  The  supposing  a thing  to  be  as  the 
thing  is  not: — such  a notion  is  called  a wrong  no- 
tion : — as,  in  the  case  of  a [pearly]  Shell,  the  notion 
of  its  being  Silver.” 

RTSm ! fas!!**'- 

41.  “ Right  notion  is  of  four  kinds,  according  to 
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the  division  of  Perceptions  ( pratyaksha ),  Inferences 
( anumiti ),  Conclusions  from  similarity  (upamiti),  and 
authoritative  Assertions  understood  ( sdbda ).  And 
the  instrumental  causes  of  these  also  are  of  four 
kinds — according  to  the  division  of  Perception  ( prat - 
yaks  ha),  Inductive  generalizations  ( anumdna ),  Re- 
cognition of  similarity  ( upamdna  ),  and  authori- 
tative Assertion  (sabda)." 

a.  The  merit  of  the  Sanskrit  philosophical  no- 
menclature is  observable  in  this  passage,  where  we 
find  the  instrument  in  the  production  of  knowledge, 
in  three  cases  out  of  the  four,  distinguished  by 
a name  different  from  that  which  denotes  the 
result  of  its  employment,  yet  etymologically  rela- 
ted to  it.  The  term  for  Perception  labours  under 
the  same  defect  as  the  English  word ; the  act 
and  the  result  being  denoted  by  the  same  ambiguous 
term.  The  Conclusion  from  similarity  is  inclu- 
ded, and  properly,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sdnkhy a philosophy,  under  authoritative 
Assertion.  When  a man,  to  take  the  familiar  illustra- 
tion instanced  by  the  Naiydyikas,  is  told  that  a ga~ 
ydl  (bos  gavaeusj  is  like  a cow,  and  so  recognises 
the  gaydl,  when  he  meets  with  it,  by  its  resemblance 
to  a cow,  his  knowledge  is  based  on  the  affirmation 
of  the  person  who  stated  the  resemblance  to  him.  In 
a strict  classification,  founded  on  a complete  analysis, 
affirmation  would  not  appear  as  a specifically  distinct 
ground  of  knowledge  or  belief,  for  it  is  itself  indebt- 
ed to  inference  for  all  its  efficacy.  We  believe  testi- 
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mony  only  where  we  have  inferred  that  it  is  trust- 
worthy. Every  one  is  not  aware  of  having  made  an 
inference  in  such  a case,  because  it  is  not  every  one 
that  is  capable  of  noting  and  analysing  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  even  were  it  to  occur  to  him 
to  attempt  it.  A young  Arab  believes  the  Qurdn  on 
the  testimony  of  his  father,  because  he  has  observed, 
during  his  own  infancy,  that  his  father  is  a much 
better  informed  person  than  himself ; and  he  has  al- 
ways found  it  safer  to  take  his  father's  word  on  any 
point  than  to  decide, in  opposition  to  it,  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  experience.  He  therefore  infers  that  his 
father’s  word  is  to  be  trusted  in  regard  to  the  Qurdn 
also  ; and  he  infers  that  what  he  finds  written  in  it 
is  true,  because  this  follows  of  course  from  the  belief 
that  his  father  had  given  a true  account  of  the  matter. 
Now,  if,  forgetting,  or  not  perceiving,  the  real  foun- 
dation of  his  belief,  the  young  Arab  grows  up  under 
the  habitual  impression  that  the  Qurdn  is  in  itself  an 
authority  standing  in  need  of  no  process  of  infer- 
ence, from  matters  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  for  its  es- 
tablishment, then  he  must  needs  remain  a Muham- 
madan to  the  end  of  his  days,  though  no  one  but  a 
Muhammadan  will  think  that  his  notion  is  a right  one. 

42.  “A  cause  with  an  operation,  not  one  of  those 
causes  common  to  all  effects,  is  called  an  instrumen- 
tal cause  (karanaj." 

?*■*■*$  wfawsfa  4 rnjssfer  yreqw  1 
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43.  “ That  which  is  invariably  antecedent  to  some 
product,  and  is  not  otherwise  constituted — [i.  e.,  is 
not  by  any  thing  else, — except  the  result  in  question, 
— constituted  a cause], — is  the  Cause  (kdranaj  [of 
that  product].” 

44.  “That  which  ahnuls  its  own  antecedent  non- 
existence is  called  an  Effect  (kdrya)'' 

a.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Mill’s  proposition 
( Logic,  Vol.  I.  p.  395, ) that  “ It  is  a universal 
truth  that  every  fact,  which  has  a beginning,  has  a 
cause.” 

mrm  Mro  wn  i wf*rf*fro- 

afilWrqTO  rTSB^Tf^ 

wrm  tot  TOnr:  tost  wnrr^rrf:  i 

l IM  <4 1 r<4  «t»  i TOT  M<£T$T 
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1 TT^WrfTO  9>TTW  faffc- 
TMiKtf  TOT  ^(\TOrf^«K  TOST  I TT^rTftJ- 

UTRTt!  W<!?  crf^T  * MTWJ 

45.  “ Cause  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the 
distinction  of  substantial  (samavdyi),  non-substantial 
{asamavdyi),  and  instrumental  ( nimitta ).  That  in 
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which  an  effect  intimately  relative  to  it  takes  its  rise, 
is  a substantial  cause  [of  that  effect],  as  threads 
are  of  cloth,  and  the  cloth  itself  of  its  own  colour, 
&c.  Where  this  intimate  relation  exists,  that 
cause  which  is  associated  in  one  and  the  same  object 
[as  a necessarily  immanent  cause,]  with  such  effect 
or  cause,  is  the  non-substantial.  Thus,  the  con- 
junction of  the  threads  is  the  non-substantial  cause 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  colour  of  the  threads  that 
of  the  colour  of  the  cloth.  The  cause  which  is 
distinct  from  both  of  these  is  the  instrumental  cause, 
as  the  weaver's  brush,  the  loom,  &c.,  are  of  cloth. 
Among  these  three  kinds  of  causes,  that  only  is 
called  an  instrumental  cause  which  is  not  a univer- 
sally concurrent  cause  [or  condition  of  all  effects, 
as  God,  time,  place,  &c.,  are],” 

« i 

a.  Let  us  compare  this  view  of  causes  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle.  In  the  opinion 
of  these  speculators,  four  things  were  entitled  to  the 
name  of  cause  ; and  these  were  severally  termed  the 
material,  the  efficient,  the  formal,  and  the  final.  That 
out  of  which  any  thing  is  made,  as  the  marble  out 
of  which  a statue  is  made,  they  termed  its  material 
cause.  This  corresponds  to  the  samavuyi-kdrana, 
or  substantial  cause,  of  the  text.  It  is  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  a thing’s  coming  into  existence. 
The  efficient  cause  was  that  in  which  resides  the  mo- 
ving power  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  possible 
existence  actual ; as  the  sculptor.  According  to  the 
Nytiya,  the  sculptor  would  be  classed,  along  with  his 
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chisels,  as  one  among  the  several  nimitta-kdrana,  or 
instrumental  causes.  The  final  cause  of  a thing,  accor- 
ding to  the  Aristotelian  view,  is  that  very  thing  in 
its  completeness ; as  the  statue  when  made.  In  mo- 
dern language,  (founded  on  this  view,)  the  final  cause 
is  synonymous  with  the  purpose  to  which  any  object 
is  supposed  to  contribute  : thus  the  promotion  of  vege- 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  cause  of  rain.  This 
corresponds  to  what  the  Naiydyikas  term  prayoja- 
na,  motive  or  purpose.  The  formal  cause  is  that 
which  must  supervene  to  the  matter,  in  order  to 
give  the  thing  its  precise  individual  existence  as  that 
thing  and  no  other ; as  the  shape  which  the  sculptor 
communicates  to  the  marble.  This  corresponds  to  the 
asamavdyi-kdrana,  or  non-substantial  cause,  of  the  text, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  about  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts  of  which  the  aggregate  is  made  up. 

b.  The  word  “ form”,  it  may  be  here  noticed,  is 
employed  in  a peculiar  sense  by  Bacon,  to  denote 
that  in  virtue  of  which  a given  quality  resides  in  a 
given  thing ; as  transparency  in  glass.  “ The  [Bar- 
conian]  form,  then,  fvide  Preliminary  Dissert.,  Enc. 
Brit.,  p.  459,)  differs  in  nothing  from  the  cause ; 
only  we  apply  the  word  cause  where  it  is  an  event  or 
change  that  is  the  effect.  When  the  effect  or  result  is  a 
permanent  quality,  we  speak  of  the  form  or  essence.” 

c.  In  modern  philosophy,  the  employment  of  the 
word  cause  has  been  much  amplified.  We  now 
speak  of  the  marble  as  the  material  of  the  statue, 
not  as  its  material  cause.  The  term  “ final  cause”  Is 
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causes  to  be  efficiently  such,”  or  “ Who  bestoweth 
on  something  that  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  a 
cause.” 

e.  Let  us  see  how  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  cloth,  looks  when  we  re- 
solve the  variously  named  causes  of  the  Nydya  into 
the  language  of  invariable  antecedence  and  succes- 
sion. In  such  a sequence  we  do  not  enumerate  the 
matter  of  the  cloth,  because,  as  the  matter  is  the 
ground  of  the  possible  existence  of  the  thing,  the 
existence  of  the  cloth,  about  which  we  are  speaking, 
implies  the  existence  of  the  matter.  When  we  speak 
of  an  effect,  we  speak  of  an  event,  not  a substance  ; 
and  the  event,  of  which  we  have  to  trace  the  chain 
of  antecedents,  is  the  appearance  of  a certain  amount 
of  matter  in  the  form  of  cloth.  The  event  which 
invariably  precedes,  and  is  invariably  followed  by, 
the  appearance  of  cloth,  is  the  suitable  conjunction 
of  threads.  This,  then,  is  the  cause  why  cloth  has 
made  its  appearance.  That  conjunction  itself  was 
immediately  preceded  by  the  operation  of  the  loom 
upon  the  threads  properly  disposed.  This  operation, 
which  always  precedes  the  conjunction,  and  which, 
in  regard  to  threads  suitably  disposed,  is  invariably 
followed  by  it,  is  the  cause  of  the  conjunction.  The 
operation  of  the  loom  was  consequent  on  the  muscu- 
lar exertions  of  the  weaver,  which  invariably  pre- 
cede each  movement  of  the  loom.  Again,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  weaver  were  consequent  upon  his  desire 
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plates  an  alternative  is  that  which  includes  a speci- 
fication, as  ‘This  is  Dittha,'  ‘This  is  a Brdhmana,' 
‘This  is  black.'  " 

a.  The  subject  of  the  proposition  ‘ This  is  some- 
thing,’ is  what  is  technically  termed  a Logical  In- 
dividual. In  regard  to  the  term  ‘ individual,  ’ Mr. 
Moberly  remarks  ( — Logic,  p.  1 1 — ):  “ The  accurate 
etymological  sense  of  the  word  Individuum  is  plainly 
That  which  has  no  qualities  that  we  know  of — quod 
nihil  habet  dividui — but  is  an  object  of  sensation 
known  to  us  only  by  its  occupying  a certain  space  at 
a given  time.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  talk  of  an  individual  man  or  horse.  If  we 
know  that  a thing  is  a man  or  a horse,  we  know 
some  of  its  qualities,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer  an 
individual  to  us.”  The  term  nirvikalpaka  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  a thing  ‘ which  has  no 
qualities  that  we  know  of,’  but  also  to  the  knowledge 
of  a generic  character  abstracted  from  that  to  which 
it  might  belong, — such  as  the  generic  nature  of  a 
water-jar  {ghatatwa ).  Such  knowledge,  according  to 
the  *Ny£ya,  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  mortals, 
all  whose  knowledge  is  sa-vikalpaka.  The  vision  of 
abstract  entities  (or  Platonic  ideas,)  is  reserved  for 
the  adepts  of  the  Yoga. 

b.  The  opinion  that  sensation  is  produced  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  object  and  the  sense,  is  borne 
out  by  modem  enquiry,  which,  in  some  quarters, 
tc'ds  to  go  still  further,  and  to  regard  with  approval 
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what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  terms  the  shrewd  observation 
of  Democritus,  that  “all  the  senses  are  only  modi- 
fications of  touch.”  [Reid’s  collected  works,  p. 
J04.J 
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47.  “The  mutual  proximity  of  a sense  and  its 
object,  which  is  the  cause  of  perception,  is  of  six 
kinds,  (1)  conjunction,  (2)  intimate  union  with  that 
which  is  in  conjunction,  (3)  inherence  in  that  which 
is  in  conjunction,  (4)  inherence,  (5)  inherence  in 
that  which  inheres,  and  (6)  the  relation  between  a 
distinctive  circumstance  and  that  which  is  thereby  dis- 
tinguished. For  example,  when  a jar  is  perceived  by 
the  eye,  there  is  [between  the  sense  and  the  object,] 
the  proximity  of  conjunction.  In  the  perception  of 
the  colour  of  the  jar,  there  is  proximity  through 
inherence  in  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  because 
the  colour  inheres  in  the  jar,  which  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  perception  of  the 
genus — the  fact  that  this  is  a colour,  there  is  the 
proximity  of  inherence  in  what  inheres  in  that  which 
is  in  conjunction,  because  the  fact  of  being  a colour 
inheres  in  the  particular  colour  which  inheres  in  the 
jar  which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sense  of  vision. 
In  the  perception  of  sound  by  the  organ  of  hearing, 
the  proximity  is  that  of  inherence,  because  the  organ 
of  hearing  consists  of  the  ether  which  resides  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  and  sound  is  a quality  of  ether,  and 
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a quality  inheres  in  that  of  which  it  is  the  quality. 
In  the  perception  that  it  is  a sound  [in  the  case  of 
any  given  sound  of  which  we  are  cognizant,]  the 
proximity  is  that  of  inherence  in  what  inheres,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  being  a sound  inheres  in  the  sound 
which  inheres  in  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  per- 
ception of  non-existence,  the  proximity  is  through 
the  relation  between  a distinctive  circumstance  and 
that  which  is  thereby  distinguished,  because,  in  the 
case  when  [we  perceive]  * The  ground  is  possessed 
of  the  non-existence  of  a jar,’  the  [perceived]  non- 
existence of  a jar  distinguishes  the  ground  which  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  organ  of  vision. 

“ Knowledge  produced  by  these  six  kinds  of 
proximity  is  perception.  Its  instrument  is  sense. 
Therefore  we  hold  that  an  organ  of  sense  is  wha* 
gives  us  the  right  knowledge  called  Perception. 

“ So  much  for  the  chapter  on  Perception.” 

a.  Instead  of  saying  that  we  perceive  the  jar  im- 
mediately, and  its  colour  as  inherent  in  it,  modern 
philosophers  hold  that  the  eye  takes  cognizance  of  no- 
thing but  the  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  reflected  rays 
coming  to  the  eye  from  the  object ; and  from  the  sen- 
sation of  a coloured  form  we  infer  that  there  is  a jar, 
just  as  the  sparrows  inferred  that  there  was  a bunch 
of  grapes  in  the  picture  of  the  Greek  artist.  Our 
interpretation  of  a sign  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
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all  that  ie  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  vision  is  this 
sign — viz.,  the  sensation  of  colour.  Again,  we  do  not 
now  say  that  the  sense  of  vision  takes  cognizance  of 
the  generic  quality  of  colour  as  residing  in  any  parti- 
cular colour ; for  we  hold  that  the  term  colour,  gene  - 
rically,  is  nothing  else  than  a contrivance  of  language 
for  the  purpose,  partly,  of  economizing  words,  and , 
more  particularly,  of  furnishing  general  propositions, 
without  which  we  could  not  reason. 

b.  The  hypothesis  of  ether  in  the  ear  has  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  observation,  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  ear,  occasioned  by  a sounding  body, 
are  communicated  to  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the 
ear,  which  communicates  with  the  auditory  nerve, 
an  offshoot  of  the  brain,  beyond  which  we  can  trace 
the  phenomenon  no  further ; the  way  in  which  the 
matter  of  the  nerves  communicates  with  the  imma- 
terial principle  of  consciousness  being  one  of  the  mys- 
teries which  remain  with  the  Creator. 

c.  We  now  come  to  the  important  sub-section  of 

INFERENCE. 
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48.  “An  induction  fanumdnaj  is  the  instrument 
of  an  inference  Canumiti).  An  inference  is  know- 
ledge that  results  from  syllogizing  ( pardmarsa ).  Syl- 
logizing is  the  taking  cognizance  that  the  subject 
( paksha ) possesses  what  is  constantly  accompanied 
[by  something  which  is  thus  seen  to  belong  to  the 
subject].  For  example, — the  taking  cognizance  that 
‘ This  hill  has  smoke — which  is  constantly  accompa- 
nied [at  the  point  where  it  originates,]  by  fire' — is 
[an  instance  of  ] syllogizing  [ — i.e.,  of  apprehending 
in  connection,  an  induction  and  an  observation].  The 
knowledge  resulting  therefrom,  viz.,  that  * The  hill 
has  fire  [somewhere  about  it],’  is  an  inference.  ‘The 
being  constantly  accompanied’  (vyapti)  is  such  an  in- 
variableness of  association  as  this  — that  wherever 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.  By  the  ‘ subject’s  pos- 
session [of  something  that  is  constantly  accompani- 
ed], we  mean  the  fact  that  there  exists— in  a moun- 
tain, for  instance — that  which  is  constantly  accompa- 
nied, [by  something  else].” 

a.  In  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
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analogy  which,  disguised  by  differences  arising  from 
diversity  in  the  point  of  view  or  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression adopted,  must  yet  necessarily  exist  between 
any  two  processes  of  reasoning  neither  of  which  is 
unsound, — let  us  examine  the  terms  in  the  foregoing 
passage,  which  we  have  rendered,  as  nearly  as  we 
pould,  by  equivalents  borrowed  from  the  logic  of 
Europe. 

b.  The  first  formal  difference  that  requires  to  be 
noticed  is  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  European  logic 
employs  a phraseology  founded  on  classification,  the 
Nydya  goes  to  work  with  the  terms  on  which  the 
classification  is  based.  The  former  infers  that  kings 
are  mortal  because  they  belong  to  the  class  of  men. 
The  latter  arrives  at  the  same  inference  by  means  of 
the  consideration  that  mortality  is  present  wherever 
there  is  the  human  nature,  and  the  human  nature 
wherever  there  Js  that  of  a king. 

c.  In  the  logical  datum  ‘This  hill  has  smoke, 
which  is  constantly  accompanied  by  fire,’  there  are 
wrapt  up,  in  one,  the  major  premiss,  “ wherever  there 
is  smoke  there  is  fire,”  and  the  minor  premiss,  “ this 
hill  is  smoking."  The  reason  for  preferring  to  re- 
gard these  as  two  inseparable  parts  of  a single  state- 
ment appears  to  be  this,  that  it  is  only  when  simulta- 
neously present  to  the  mind  that  the  premises  com- 
pel the  inference.  When  they  are  stated  separately, 
they  are  no  other  than  the  premises  of  an  Aristote- 
lian syllogism. 
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d.  The  term  which  we  have  rendered  “ the  being 
constantly  accompanied,”  viz.,  vydpti,  means,  literally, 
«*  pervadedness.”  In  regard  to  the  import  of  a proposi- 
tion which  the  logic  of  Europe  calls  a Universal  Affir- 
mative, such  as  “ All  men  are  mortal,”  the  Naiyu- 
yika  would  say  that  there  is  pervadedness  ( vydpti ) 
of  humanity  by  mortality  ; — and  lie  would  state  the 
proposition  thus  : “ Where  there  is  humanity  there 
is  mortality.”  In  a universal  affirmative  the  predi- 
cate or  major  term  connotes  the  “ pervader”  ( iyd~ 
pakaj  or  constant  accompanier  of  that,  connoted  by 
the  subject  or  minor  terra,  which  is  “pervaded” 
fvyapyaj  or  constantly  accompanied  by  it. 
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49.  "An  induction  is  of  two  kinds,  [inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  employed]  for  oneself,  and  for 
another.  That  which  is  for  oneself  is  the  cause  of  a 
private  conclusion  [in  one's  own  mind].  For  example, 
having  repeatedly  and  personally  observed,  in  the 
case  of  culinary  hearths  and  the  like,  that  wlier i 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  having  gathered  the 
invariable  attendedness  [of  smoke  by  fire],  having 
gone  near  a mountain,  and  being  doubtful  as  to  wh 
ther  there  is  fire  in  it,  having  seen  smoke  on  the 
mountain,  a man  recollects  the  invariable  atten- 
dedness, viz.,  ‘ where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.’ 
1 hereupon  the  knowledge  arises  that  ‘ this  mountain 
has  smoke,  which  is  constantly  accompanied  by  fire.* 
This  is  called  the  ‘pondering  of  a sign'  (linga-pardmar- 
sa).  Thence  results  the  knowledge  that  * the  moun- 
tain is  fiery,’  which  is  the  conclusion  fanumitij.  This 
is  the  process  of  inference  lor  oneself.” 
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60.  * But,  after  having,  for  oneself,  inferred  fire 
From  smoke,  when  one  makes  use  of  the  five-membered 
form  of  exposition,  with  a view  to  the  information  of 
another,  then  is  the  process  one  of  inference  for  the 
Sake  of  another.  For  example  : ( 1 ) The  mountain 
has  fire  in  it ; (2)  because  it  has  smoke  ; (3)  what- 
ever has  smoke  has  fire,  as  a culinary  hearth ; (4) 
and  so  this  has ; (5)  therefore  it  is  as  aforesaid.  By 
this  [exposition],  in  consequence  of  the  sign  [or 
token]  here  rendered,  the  other  also  admits  that 
there  is  fire.”  * 
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51.  “ The  five  members  [of  this  exposition  are 

severally  named] : (1)  the  proposition  ('pratijnd)t 
(2)  the  reason  (hetu),  (3)  the  example  ( uddharana), 
(4)  the  application  (upanayd),  and  (5)  the  conclusion 
\nigamana).  ‘The  mountain  is  fiery  is  the  proposi- 
tion ; * because  of  its  being  smoky’  is  the  reason ; 
‘whatever  is  smoky  is  fiery  ’ is  [the  general  proposition 
or  principle  founded  on]  the  example  [of  culinary 
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hearths  and  the  like] ; * and  so  this  [mountain]  is’ 
Ss  the  [syllogistic]  application  ; 4 thei*efore  it  [the 
mountain,]  is  fiery’  is  the  conclusion.” 

A.  The  five-membered  argumentative  exposition 
has  been  the  object,  sometimes  of  undeserved  censure, 
and  sometimes  of  commendation  equally  undeserved*. 
When  it  is  commended,  at  the  expense  of  the  Aris- 
totelian syllogism,  on  the  allegation  (see  a quotation 
in  Sir  G.  C.  Haughton’s  Prodromus,  p.  215,)  “that 
it  exhibits  a more  natural  mode  of  reasoning  than  is 
Compatible  with  the  compressed  limits  of  the  syllo- 
gism, and  that  its  conclusion  is  as  convincing  as 
that  of  the  syllogism,”  the  commendation  is  based 
simply  on  a misconception  of  the  syllogism  thus  dis- 
paraged. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  censured 
as  “ a rude  form  of  the  syllogism,”  the  censure  is 
misapplied,  because  what  corresponds  to  the  syllo- 
gism is  the  two-membered  expression,  which,  we 
have  already  seen,  [§  48,  c,]  Comprises  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  syllogism  does ; whereas  the  form 
now  under  consideration  is  proposed  as  the  most 
convenient  for  Communicating  our  convictions  to 
others.  Being  a matter  of  exposition,  it  is  therefore  a 
question  of  Rhetoric  whether  the  form  be,  or  be  not, 
the  most  convenient  in  which  to  arrange  our  pro- 
position, our  proofs,  and  our  illustrations.  The 
five-membered  expression,  so  far  as  its  arrangement 
te  concerned,  is  a summary  of  Kanddas  views  in 
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regard  to  Rhetoric,  " an  offshoot  from  Logic,"  (see 
Whately’s  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  page  6,)  and  to 
which,  after  “ the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  by  in- 
vestigation," belongs  “ the  establishment  of  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  another."  Disregarding  what  is  called 
rhetorical  avtificp,  which,  in  his  system,  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  as  it  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry,  Kandda  directs 
his  rhetorician  to  commence,  as  Euclid  does,  by 
stating  the  proposition  to  be  proved.  The  reason  is 
next  to  lie  alleged,  and  then  instances  are  to  be  cited 
in  order  to  show  that  the  reason  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  in  regard  to  all  cases  of  a certain 
given  character.  The  auditor  is  then  to  be  remiuded 
that  there  is  no  dispute  that  the  case  in  question  is 
bf  the  given  character,  and  the  oration  winds  up 
with  the  reintroduction  of  the  original  proposition,  in 
the  new  character  of  an  established  conclusion,  just 
as  Euclid’s  argument  winds  up  by  reintroducing  the 
triumphant  proposition  with  a flourish  of  trumpets 
in  the  shape  of  a “ Quod  erat  demonstrandum.” 

b.  Thus,  rhetorically  considered,  the  five-mcm- 
bered  expression  is  a very  suitable  framework  for  a 
straight-forward  argumentative  speech,  making  no 
appeal  to  the  passions,  and  not  hesitating  to  table, 
without  exordium,  the  proposition  which  it  proceeds 
to  establish. 

c.  Logically  considered,  the  five-membered  expres- 
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sion  is  a combination  of  the  Inductive  with  the  Deduc- 
tive syllogism.  The  instances  which  led  the  speaker  to 
an  inductive  generalization  are  cited  [in  the  shape  of 
someone  or  other  example,  followed  by  a suggestive 
“ &c.,"j  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditor,  in  the  third 
division  of  the  rhetorical  address — from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  has  happened  that  those  who  suppose 
the  intended  function  of  the  model  oration  and  of  the 
Aristotelic  syllogism  to  be  identical,  have  come,  either 
to  regard  the  oration  as  an  illogical  monstrosity,  or 
else  to  fancy  that  it  is  a great  improvement  upon  the 
syllogism.  The  former  misconception  is  that  of  those 
who,  like  Ritter,  (*‘ History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,” 
Vol.  4.  p.  365,)  were  familiarly  conversant  with  the 
lcgio  of  the  schools.  The  other  misconception  was 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  those  whose  notions  of 
the  logic  of  the  schools  were  derived  from  Locke’s  Es- 
say and  Campbell’s  Rhetoric. 

d.  Thus  it  is  quite  unfair  to  say,  with  Ritter, 
(“  History  of  Philosophy,”  Vol.  IV.  p.  365,)  that 
two  of  the  five  members  of  Kan  adds  argument 
“ are  manifestly  superfluous,  while,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  example  in  the  third,  the  universality  of 
the  conclusion  is  vitiated:” — for,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  citation  of  the  example  is  designed,  as  a matter 
of  rhetorical  convenience,  to  bring  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  hearer  examples  in  regard  to  which  all 
parties  are  unanimous,  and  which  are  such  as  should 
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constrain  him  to  admit  the  universality  of  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  the  conclusion  follows. 

s-to  rr*i  to 

vS 

3iTW  ff^TTfoi  fr' WTO  ISTOTTOJ 

52.  “The  instrument  [in  the  making]  of  an 
inference  ( anumiti ),  whether  for  oneself,  or  for 
another,  is  simply  the  consideration  of  a ‘sign’ 
( linga);  therefore  an  induction  ( anumilna ) [which 
was  previously  stated  to  be  the  instrument  of  an 
inference,]  is  [just]  this  consideration  of  a sign.” 
a.  We  have  next,  then,  to  enquire  \yk4t  several 
kinds  of  signs  there  are. 

tot  totow  i 

to  TOsrrrfaroT  totto  TORrrorrfff: i 

TO  ttf^TfST  TO  V^ftiftr  ^Tf^T  TOT  TOT** 

fc\ 

^ TffT  I W^TOTTOTfTO 

tot  tto:  tototih  tr- 

fTOTfar  mw  1 
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TWWW  *TOT  if 

HTWlt  faST#  I TOlWTrT  I irf^fTWt  «f 

W fORT^^T  WJT  I ?r  ^*T  rTHTT  ! 

W?  rrafTT  I W1  Trr^fifflfa- 

HIW^CIW  *nf^Ff  ?1wfrTTW  TOIfTJ 

d 

53.  “ A Sign  [or  characteristic  token]  ( linga ) is  of 
three  sorts ; (1)  that  which  is  [a  token  in  virtue  of  its 
being  constantly]  accompanied  [by  what  it  betokens], 
and  absent  [when  what  it  would  betoken  is  absent] 
C anwayavyatirekij  ; (2)  that  which  is  [a  token  in 
virtue  of  its  being  constantly]  accompanied  only  [and 
never  absent  through  the  absence  of  what  it  should 
betoken — the  thing  betokened  being  in  this  case  one 
everywhere  present — ] (kevaldnwayi)  ; and  (3)  that 
which  is  [a  token  in  virtue  of  its  being  invariably] 
absent  only  [in  the  case  of  everything  that  could  be 
cited  in  addition  to  the  subjeot  of  the  proposition 
itself]  (kevalavyatirekij.  [ To  illustrate  these  three 
in  order,] — that  which  is  accompanied  and  absent 
famcayavyatireki ) is  that  which  is  pervaded  by  [ — or, 
in  other  words,  of  which  there  is  invariably  predicable 
— ] accompaniment  ( anwaya ) [on  the  part  of  what  it 
betokens],  and  absence  ( vyatireka ) [on  its  own  part, 
when  what  it  might  betoken  is  absent],  as  the  posses- 
sion of  smoke  when  fire  is  what  is  to  be  established.  [For 
example, ]•  ‘Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  as  on 
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the  culina~y  hearth,  [where  the  fire  is  supposed  nerer 
to  be  extinguished:]’— here  there  is  ‘ pervadedness  by 
attendance’  ( anwayavydpti ) [ — i.  e.,  it  is  predicable  of 
the  token,  smoke,  that  it  is  attended  by  fire  which 
it  betokens].  ‘ Where  fire  is  not,  there  smoke  is  not, 
as  in  a great  lake,  [where  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  fire  cannot  be:]’— here  there  is  ‘pervadedness 
by  absence’  ( vyatirekcivyupti ) — [i.  e.,  it  is  predicablu 
of  smoke,  as  a token,  that  it  will  be  absent  where 
what  it  would  have  betokened  is  absent].  [In  the 
second  place,]  that  [sign]  which  is  accompanied  only 
(kevalanwayi)  is  that  which  is  ‘ pervaded  by  [ — or, 
in  other  words,  of  which  there  is  invariably  predica- 
hle — ] accompaniment  only’  [on  the  part  of  wht  t it 
betokens] . For  example,  ‘ A jar  is  numabie  because  - 
it  is  cognizable,  as  a web  is:’ — here  there  is  no  [ case 
of]  ‘ pervadedness  by  absence,’  in  oognizability and 
namablcness,  because  everything  [that  we  can  be 
conversant  about,]  is  both  cognizable  and  namable. 
[Thirdly,  and  lastly,]  that  [sign]  which  is  absent  only 
( kevalaryatireki ) is  that  which  is  ‘pervaded  by  [ — 
or,  in  other  words,  cf  which  there  is  invariably  pre- 
dicable— ] absence  only,’  [on  its  part,  in  the  case  of 
whatever  could  be  cited,  as  an  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  proposition  itself].  For 
example  : 

(1)  ‘ Earth  is  different  from  these  others  [of  the 

elements]  : 

(2)  Because  it  is  odorous  : — 
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(3)  What  is  not  different  from  these  others  is 

not  odorous, — as  water,  [ tor  example, 

is  inodorous]  : — > 

(4)  But  this  [earth]  is  not  so  [ — i.  e.,  is  not 

inodorous]  : — 

(5)  Therefore  it  is  not  such  [as  the  other  ele- 

ments, but  different  from  these  others] .’ 
Here  [we  are  obliged  to  employ,  in  the  3d  mem- 
ber, a universal  negative,  because]  there  is  no  ana- 
logous example  [to  cite  in  confirmation,]  in  the  case 
of  [the  universal  affirmative]  ‘ What  possesses  odour 
is  different  from  the  others,’  seeing  that  Earth  alone 
can  be  the  subject  [ of  a proposition  in  which  odour 
— see  ^ 11 — is  affirmatively  predicated]. 

i jm  m* 

54.  “That,  whose  possession  of  what  is  to  be  es- 
tablished is  doubted,  is  called  the  subject  (pakshaj  ; 
as  the  mountain,  when  the  fact  of  its  smoking  is  [ as- 
signed as  ] the  reason  [ for  inferring  the  presence  of 
fire].  That  which  certainly  possesses  the  property 
in  question  is  called  an  instance  on  the  same  side 
(sapaksha) ; as  the  culinary  hearth,  in  the  same  ex- 
ample. That  which  is  certainly  devoid  of  the  pro- 
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perty  in  question,  is  called  an  instance  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ( vipakskaj  ; as  the  great  lake,  in  the  same 
example.” 

a.  The  sapaksha  corresponds  to  Bacon’s  instan- 
ti<B  convenientes  “quae  in  eadem  natura  conveni- 
unt,  per  materias  licet  dissimilimas The  vipak- 
sha  corresponds  to  the  instantiae  “ quae  natura 
data  privantur.”  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  2,  Apb. 
XI  and  XII. 

b.  We  now  come  to  the  sub-section  of 

FALLACIES. 

WWTOT*.  I 

55.  “The  five  that  present  the  semblance  of  a 
reason  ( hetwubhasa ) are  : (1)  that  which  goes  astray, 
(2)  the  reverse  [of  what  it  ought  to  be],  (3)  that 
which  is  counterbalanced,  (4)  the  unreal,  and  (6) 
the  futile.” 

wn  i h fVfsnj:  qnvK1-* 

WXHtV l MU  f<<H^rTW  I ^T«IT- 
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iw^rwif^nT  TO«nrafa 

f^Rr^rr^Tf^i 

56.  “ That  [alleged  reason  ] which  goes  astray 

(savyabhichdra),  is  that  which  has  not  just  the  one 
[requisite]  conclusion.  It  is  of  three  kinds;  (1) 
What  is  common  [to  others  in  such  a way  that  it 
would  prove  too  much]  ( sadhdrana ) ; (2)  what  is 

common  to  none  [besides  the  individual,  and  therefore 
proves  nothing]  (asddhdrana)  ; and  (3)  the  non- 
exclusive ( anupasafihdri ).  Among  these,  that  [al- 
leged reason  among  the  three]  having  not  just  the  one 
[requisite]  conclusion,  is  [unduly]  f common’,  which  is 
present  in  that  in  which  there  is  the  absence  of  what  is 
to  be  proved.  For  example,  * The  mountain  is  fiery, 
because  it  [the  mountain,]  is  cognizable’:  [—here  the 
reason  would  be  liable  to  this  objection]  because 
cognizability  belongs  [equally]  to  a lake,  which  has 
no  fire  in  it.” 

faan  i wt  flrar 

57.  “That  [ pretended  reason  ] which  is  excluded 
[alike]  from  all  instances,  whether  similar  or  dissimi- 
lar, is  one  common  to  none  [besides  the  individual] 
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(asddhdrana).  As,  ‘ Sound  is  eternal,  for  it  has  the 
nature  of  sound.’  Now  the  nature  of  sound  resides 
in  sound  alone,  and  is  excluded  from  all  else,  whe- 
ther eternal  or  uneternal.” 

TOT 

sJ 

TOTOnf^frT  I 
Sl’STr  ^Tf^FT  1 

58.  “ That  [pretended  argument]  which  is  des- 

titute of  an  example  whether  of  association  or  of 
dissociation  [between  itself  and  anything  else,]  is  non- 
exclusive ( anupasahhari  ).  For  example,  ‘ Every 

thing  is  uneternal,  because  it  is  capable  of  proof;’ — 
here  there  is  no  example  [ to  cite — of  any  sort—] 
because  ‘ every  thing*  [ leaving  nothing  over,]  is  the 
subject.”  ' ' J , ! ' . . 

^TwmT^Tift  tot 

fdTir.  1 ff  PicJIwT'KT* 

TOTfTOT^r  ^TT\*TJ 

5D.  “ A reason  the  reverse  [ of  what  it  ought  to 
be]  ( viruddha ),  is  that  which  is  constantly  accompa- 
nied by  the  absence  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  For  exam- 
ple— . ‘ Sound  is  eternal  because  it  is  created  ’ — [we 
should  reject  this  argument  at  once,]  because  the  fact 
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of  having  been  created  implies  non-eternity — the 
negation  of  being  eternal.” 

„ t 

a.  Whether  sound  be  something  created  or  un- 
created is  a disputed  point  among  Indian  philo- 
sophers^— see  the  Mimansa  Aphorisms*,  B.  I.,  ch.  I, 
Aph.  6 — 23,] — the  grammarians,  of  course,  taking 
the  side  in  the  dispute  which  tends  most  to  exalt  the 
object-matter  of  their  own  science.  Mr.  Babbage  as- 
signs to  sound  an  eternity  of  a different  kind  from  that 
contemplated  by  the  Hindu  sages,  for  he  argues,  that 
the  undulations,  on  which  sound  depends,  being  once 
produced,  can  never  be  absolute  ly  annihilated;  though, 
through  excessive  diffusion,  the  force  becomes  so 
diminished  that  our  dull  organs  are  not  affected  by  it. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  we  might  still  hear  the  echos 
of  Cicero's  eloquence  haunting  the  Roman  forum. 

*w^7iTferw|“ 

63.  “ A counterbalanced  reason  ( satpratipaksha ) 

is  that  * long  with  which  there  exists  another  reason, 
which  establishes  [ equally  well]  the  non-existence  of 
what  is  to  be  proved.  For  example  ‘ Sound  is  eternal, 
because  it  is  audible,  as  the  nature  of  sound  is  [ by 
both  parties  admitted  to  be  ],'  t it  still  might  be 
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argued,  with  equal  force  on  the  other  side,  that] 
‘Sound  is  non-eternal,  because  it  is  a product,  as 
a jar  is. 

TZJ^Tf€l^f?T  I 

61.  “An  unreal  reason  is  threefold : (1)  that  the 
[alleged]  locality  of  which  is  unreal  ( dsraydsiddha)\ 
(2)  that  where  the  nature  [alleged  as  belonging  to 
the  subject]  is  not  a fact  (swarvptisiddha) ; and  (3) 
that  where  the  being  constantly  accompanied  [— 
though  alleged — ] is  not  a fact  ( vydpyatwdsiddha )." 

*n:wrc- 

fa^TcT  ^snrf^^tT  I *T*RTTfa- 

62.  “ [As  an  example  of]  that  the  [pretended] 
locality  of  which  is  unreal  [ suppose  that  one  argues] ; 

‘ The  sky-lotus  is  fragrant,  because  the  nature  of  a lotus 
resides  in  it,  as  in  the  lotuses  of  the  lake’ — here  the 
sky-lotus  is  [ alleged  as]  the  locality  [of  the  nature  of 
a lotus],  and  in  fact  it  [ the  sky-lotus,  ] does  not 
exist  at  all." 

. Mr.  Mill,  (Logic,  vol  I,  p.  200),  treating  of  the 
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nature  of  Definition,  has  the  following  remarks, 
which  noticeably  illustrate  the  case  in  hand. 

He  says : — 

“Let  this,  for  instance,  be  pur  definition  ; A 
dragon  is  a serpent  breathing  flame.  This  proposition, 
considered  only  as  a definition,  is  indisputably  cor- 
rect. A dragon  is  a serpent  breathing  flame  : the 
word  means  that.  The  tacit  assumption,  indeed,  ( if 
there  were  any  such  understood  assertion,)  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  with  properties  corresponding 
to  the  definition,  would,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
false.  Out  of  this  definition  we  may  carve  the  pre- 
mises of  the  following  syllogism : — 

‘ A dragon  is  a thing  which  breathes  flame. 

But  a dragon  is  a serpent : 

From  which  the  conclusion  is. 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents  breathe  flame 

“ An  unexceptionable  syllogism,  in  the  first  mode 
of  the  third  figure,  in  which  both  premises  are  true, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  false ; which  every  logician 
knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  conclusion  being 
false,  and  the  syllogism  correct,  the  premises  cannot 
be  true.  But  the  premises,  considered  as  parts  of 
a definition,  are  true : there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
troverting them.  Therefore,  the  premises,  considered 
as  parts  of  a definition,  cannot  be  the  real  ones.  The 
real  premises  must  be : 
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‘ A dragon  is  a really  existing  thing  which  breathes 
flame : — 

* A dragon  is  a really  existing  serpent : 

‘ Which  implied  premises  being  false,  the  falsity 
of  the  conclusion  presents  no  absurdity 

TOT  TOTTOIfL  i 

'to  'srreror  ^ i 

63.  “ As  [an  example  of]  an  argument  where  the 
nature  does  not  really  exist  in  the  subject,  [suppose 
one  were  to  argue,]  ‘ Sound  is  a quality,  because  it 
is  visible’ ; here  [every  one  would  perceive,  at  once, 
that]  visibility  does  not  reside  in  sound,  for  sound  is 
recognised  by  the  hearing  [not  by  vision].” 

*f?r  wfa:  i 

64.  “The  reason,  when  there  is  some  [indispen- 
sable] * condition,’  is  not  really  * constantly  accom- 
panied.’ [See  § 48, «?.]  A ‘condition’  (« pddhi)  is  that 
which,  whilst  constantly  accompanying  what  is  to  be 
established,  is  not  the  constant  accompanier  of  the 
argument  [tendered  in  proof].” 

a.  What  follows  is  intended  to  elucidate  the 
terms  of  this  definition. 
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qrarewi  hiPm^oiu  jl  Pi  ^^rr. 

fro  w^rrsqrorww  i 

65.  “To  be  the  constant  accompanier  of  what  is 
to  be  established  ( s&dhya-vyapakatwa ) consists  in  the 
not  being  the  counter-entity  ( apratiyogitwa ) of  any 
absolute  non-existence  ( atyantdbhdva ) having  the  same 
subject  of  inhesion  ( samduddhikarcWa ) as  that  which  is 
to  be  established.  To  be  not  the  constant  accompanier 
of  the  argument  ( sddhandvydpakatwa ) consists  in  the 
being  the  counter-entity  ( pratiyoyitwa ) of  some  ab- 
solute non-existence  [not  impossibly]  resident  in  that 
which  possesses  the  [character  tendered  as  an] 
argument.” 

a.  The  Naiydyikas  glory  in  this  bewildering  style 
of  elucidation.  In  the  present  instance  the  question 
was  this : “In  what  consists  such  a constant  accom- 
panying as  that  of  wet  fuel  in  respect  of  the  produc- 
tion of  smoke  ?”  In  order  that  the  answer  might  be 
sufficiently  adorned  with  obscurity,  the  term  Non- 
existence, the  great  ally  in  the  mystification  of 
language,  is  called  into  council  ; and  it  is  deter- 
mined that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  production  of  smoke, 
we  may  assume  the  non-existence  of  everything 
that  is  not  required  for  its  production.  For  example, 
jars  are  not  indispensable,  nor  elephants,  nor  astro- 
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nomical  calculations,  nor  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  things,  the  non-existence  of  all  of  which  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  production  of  smoke.  The 
counter-entity  (pratiyogi)  in  regard  to  any  particular 
non-existence  being  the  thing  itself,  and  the  coun- 
ter-entities of  all  the  non-existences  compatible  with 
the  production  of  smoke  being  all  those  things  that 
are  not  indispensable  for  its  production,  it  follows  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  indispensable  is  its  being  some- 
thing different  from  all  these,  or,  as  our  author  express- 
es it,  its  not  being  the  counter-entity  to  any  of  these 
non-existences.  Such,  in  the  case  of  smoke,  is  the 
part  performed  by  wet  fuel,  which  is  not  the  coun- 
ter-entity to  the  non-existence  of  jars,  &c.,  but  is  the 
counter-entity  to  the  non-existence  of  wet  fuel  itself, 
a non-existence  which  he  holds  is  not  compatible 
with  the  production  of  smoke. 

b.  The  second  definition,  as  will  be  readily  seen, 
is  the  Opposite  of  this.  He  proceeds  to  exemplify 
the  case. 

iHhrt  ^TBiTir 

wfa:  I rTOTfw  -JTf 

'Trf^rf 
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*f?r  i ^nfa:  i 

i smyrcrrfa^w  i 


66.  44  [Suppose  it  to  be  argued  that,]  4 The  moun- 

tain is  smoky,  because  it  is  fiery’  : in  this  case  the 
contact  of  wet  fuel  is  a ‘ condition.’  To  explain  : — 

4 wherever  there  is  smoke,  there  there  is  the  con- 
junction of  wet  fuel’  : [this  we  assume  to  be  not  dis- 
puted,— and]  thus  there  is  a constant  accompanying 
of  Cor  attendance  upon,]  what  is  to  be  established  f sadh- 
yavydpakatdij.  But  where  there  is  fire,  there  is  not 
[necessarily]  the  conjunction  of  wet  fuel  ; for  there 
is  no  conjunction  of  wet  fuel  in  the  case  of  an  [igni- 
ted] iron  ball,  so  that  there  is  not  a constant  accom- 
panying of  [of  attendance  upon,]  the  proof  C 'sddhand - 
vydpakatdj.  Thus,  the  conjunction  of  wet  fuel  is  a 
* condition,’  since  it  is  something  [see  § 64,]  4 which, 
whilst  constantly  accompanying  what  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, is  not  the  constant  accompanier  of  the  argu- 
ment [tendered  in  proof] .’  Fieriness  is  4 not  really 
constantly  accompanied’  [by  smoke],  because  there 
is  a 4 condition’  attached.” 

a.  An  argument  proposed  in  the  form,  44  The 
mountain  is  fiery  ; therefore  it  must  smoke,”  is 
called  an  Enthymeme,  because,  only  one  of  the  pre- 
mises being  expressed,  the  other  is  regarded  as  re- 
maining in  the  mind  (e n thymo)  of  the  reasoner.  In 
the  case  of  a fallacy  propounded  as  an  Enthymeme, 
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[see  Whately’s  Logic,  Book  3,  § l,]  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  fallacy  is  in  the  form,  or  in  the 
matter.  For  example,  the  suppressed  premiss,  in 
the  present  case,  may  be  either,  “ Some  things  when 
ignited  are  smoky,”  or,  “ All  things  when  ignited 
are  smoky.”  On  the  former  alternative,  the  fallacy 
is  the  formal  one  of  undistributed  middle ; on  the 
other  alternative,  the  major  premiss  is  false,  as  prov- 
ed in  the  text  by  the  instance  of  the  ignited  iron 
ball.  The  Nyaya,  which  takes  no  notice  of  formal 
fallacies,  assumes  that  the  suppressed  premiss  is  in 
the  form  in  which,  if  its  truth  were  conceded,  it 
would  really  establish  the  point  in  question:  for 
example — 

“ Whatever  is  ignited  smokes ; 

“ The  hill  is  ignited ; 

“ Therefore  it  smokes.” 

The  instance  of  the  ignited  iron  ball  enables  us 
merely  to  deny  the  major  premiss  of  this  syllogism. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  useful,  however,  to  know  not 
merely  that  something  is  wrong,  but  to  know  how 
far  it  is  wrong,  or  what  amount  of  correction  would 
make  it  right.  With  this  view  the  case  may  be 
regarded  as  falling  under  the  head  of  the  procedure 
“ a dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter,”  that 
is  to  say,  “ from  an  assertion  with  a qualifying  con- 
dition, to  the  same  assertion  without  the  qualifica- 
tion.” Thus,  if  we  concede  to  the  Naiydyika  his 
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theory  of  smoke,  we  may  say  with  him  that  “ What- 
ever is  ignited,  provided  there  is  the  conjunction  of 
wet  fuel,  smokes” ; from  which,  however,  we  can- 
not go  on  to  infer  that  the  hill,  being  simply  ignited t 
smokes.  There  the  reason  (fieriness,)  is  “secundum 
quid”  Csopddhika)  in  the  major  premiss,  and  the 
fallacy  consists  in  the  dropping  of  the  “ quid"  ( upddhi ) 
in  the  minor. 

*TW  snwww  lWI4QI«ri<Hr  fatten  5R 

STTfarT.  W I ^TTT- 

Tfir  ^TTNfCccnr  i 

II  ^TWrTfrJTJn^W  H 

67.  “ An  argument  is  futile  ( bddhita ) when  the 
absence  of  what  it  seeks  to  prove  is  established  for 
certain  by  another  proof.  For  example,  [it  may  be 
argued  that,]  * Fire  is  cold,  because  it  is  a substance.’ 
Here  coldness  is  sought  to  be  established ; and  its 
absence,  viz.,  warmth,  is  apprehended  by  the  sense 
of  touch ; [and  the  direct  apprehensions  of  Sense 
are  of  greater  authority  than  any  inference  which 
contradicts  them].  Hence  the  argument  is  futile.” 

“ Thus  has  Inference  been  expounded.” 
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a.  0«r  text-book  now  proceeds  to  treat  of 
COMPARISON. 


68.  “ The  knowledge  of  a similarity  ( upamana ) is 

the  instrument  [in  the  production]  of  an  inference 
from  similarity  ( upamiti ).  This  particular  inference 
consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  a name 
to  something  so  named.  Its  instrument  is  the 
knowledge  of  a likeness.  The  operation  involved 
[in  the  employment  of  this  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,]  is  the  recollection  of  the  purport 
of  a statement  of  resemblance.  For  example  ; a 
person,  not  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
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gavaya  (bos  gavaeus),  having  heard  from  some 
inhabitant  of  the  forest  as  follows : * A gavaya  is  like 
a cow,* — having  gone  to  the  forest,  remembering  the 
purport  of  what  he  has  been  told,  sees  a body  like 
that  of  a cow.  Thereupon  this  inference  from  simila- 
rity arises  [in  his  mind],  that  * this  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  gavaya'  ” 

“ Thus  has  the  knowledge  of  a similarity  beep  ex- 
pounded.” 

a.  Our  text-book  now  proceeds  to  treat  of 


TESTIMONY. 

W *TRTT5f^ffT  I Wm  I 
WH  Wftw  TfrC  $ 

^rr.  jtfG:  i 

69.  “ A word  [or  right  assertion]  is  the  speech  of 
one  worthy  [of  confidence].  But  one  worthy  is  a 
speaker  of  the  truth.  A speech  [or  sentence]  is  a 
collection  of  grammatically  inflected  terms ; as,  for 
example,  * Bring  the  cow.’  A grammatically  in- 
flected term  ( pada ) is  that  which  is  possessed  of 
power  [to  convey  a meaning].  Such  power  consists 
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in  its  being  the  will-— the  appointment — of  the  Lord, 
that  ‘ Such  and  such  a meaning  is  to  be  understood 
from  such  and  such  a grammatically  inflected  term,’  ” 

I 

70.  “ The  cause  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sense 
of  a sentence  [without  which  a sentence  would  else 
be  unintelligible,]  is  expectancy,  compatibility,  and 
juxtaposition.” 

a.  These  three  requisites  are  explained  as  fol- 
lows : — 

U ^ l ffH'*  W 

gR^iTToRT^T  I ^TBTlT^f  ^ffalWr  I H^TdT*T- 

fw^Trt^TTW  sf^rfa:  i 

71.  “Expectancy  fdkdnkshdj  means  a word’s 
incapacity  to  convey  a complete  meaning,  this  being 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  another  word  [which, 
when  it  comes  as  expected,  will  complete  the  construc- 
tion and  the  sense].  Compatibility  (yogyataj  con- 
sists in  [a  word’s]  not  having  a meaning  incom- 
patible [with  that  of  other  words  in  the  sentence]. 
Juxtaposition  (sannidhij  consists  in  the  enuncia- 
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tion  of  the  words  without  a [long]  pause  [between 
them] 

a.  Examples  of  deficiency  in  each  of  these  res- 
pects here  follow : — 

qiwnraraf  sperr  »itw. 

3 Wt  wtf<T  i 

72.  “A  collection  of  words  devoid  of  expectan- 
cy &c.,  is  no  instrument  of  right  knowledge  ; for 
example,  ‘ Cow,  horse,  man,  elephant,’  gives  no  infor- 
mation, from  the  absence  of  expectancy ; [the  words 
having  no  reference  one  to  another,  and  not  look- 
ing out  for  one  another].” 

a.  The  word  dkankshd,  the  import  of  which 
here  is  interdependence,  literally  means  ‘ desiring, 
or  looking  for.’  In  the  sentence  “ Devadatto  grdman 
gachchhati,"  “Devadatta  goes  to  the  village,”  the 
first  word  is  in  the  nominative  case,  a form  which, 
as  it  belongs  to  an  agent,  looks  out  for  another  word 
denoting  action.  The  word  denoting  action,  the  third 
in  the  sentence,  looks  for  some  object  of  the  action. 
This  it  finds  in  the  second  word,  which,  being  in  the 
objective  case,  was  looking  out  for  the  verb.  Each 
word,  in  such  a sentence,  finds  every  other  kind  of 
word  which  it  looks  out  for.  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  a sentence’s  being  faultless,  as  our 
text-book  goes  on  to  show. 
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73.  “The  expression  ‘He  should  irrigate  with 
fire’  is  no  instrument  of  right  knowledge,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  compatibility  [ between  fire  and 
irrigation].” 

ITfT  II ^ I (\ri  l P«f 

T^rf^r  ^ mrm  i 

74.  The  words,  for  example,  ‘ Bring — the — cow’, 
hot  pronounced  close  together,  but  with  an  interval 
of  some  three  hours  between  each,  constitute  no 
instrument  of  right  knowledge,  from  the  absence  of 
[the  requisite  closeness  of]  juxtaposition.” 

vvm  Mrs  ^ 1 

nr  'TO  itrrhw  1 

Htrri  iwranff  1 1 

75.  “ Speech  is  of  two  kinds,  sacred  fvaidika) 

and  secular  ( laukika ).  The  sacred,  being  uttered  by 
the  Lord,  is  all  authoritative ; but  the  secular,  if 
uttered  by  one  who  deserves  confidence,  is  autho- 
ritative : other  than  this  is  not  authoritative.” 
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a.  Who  “ deserves  confidence”  is  a question 
which  our  text-book  does  not  enter  upon. 

76.  “ The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a speech 
is  verbal  knowledge ; its  instrument  is  speech. 

« Thus  has  been  explained  what  constitutes  correct 
knowledge.” 

77-  “ Incorrect  knowledge  is  of  three  sorts,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  doubt,  mistake,  and  [such 
opinion  as  is  liable  to]  reductio  ad  absurdum." 

qfqfqr  fa 

^TTPraTjf  w nip  ^ i 

78.  “ In  regard  to  one  thing  possessing  a certain 

nature,  Thought,  plunging  itself  into  specialization 
by  various  opposite  natures,  is  Doubt  ( sansaya ). 
For  example,  ‘ a post,  or  a man.’  ” 

a.  The  object  is  supposed  to  be  seen  from  a dis- 
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tance,  or  when  there  is  little  light ; and,  whilst  we 
have  not  made  up  our  mind  that  it  is  not  a post,  or 
that  it  is  not  a man,  we  continue  to  associate 
both  natures  with  it,  and  this  constitutes  doubt. 
Thought  is  mere  thought  when  one  is  thinking  of 
nothing  in  particular.  When  we  take  cognizance  of 
any  particular  thing,  Thought  is  regarded  as  be- 
coming a special  thought  by  immersing  itself  in  the 
thing,  and  receiving  information  by  taking  the  form 
of  it.  All  the  forms,  or  natures,  that  really  belong 
to  the  thing,  may  co-operate  harmoniously  in  produ- 
cing information  ; — e.  g.,  the  nature  of  a substance, 
and  of  an  animal,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  a man.  But 
the  natures  of  a man  and  of  a post  cannot  co-operate 
in  the  same  case  of  information.  They  conflict,  and 
in  this  conflict  consists  the  state  of  Doubt. 

fawft  w ’sprrf^  Tsirr- 

Mh  i 

79.  “Apprehending  falsely  is  mistake  ( viparya - 
ya).  For  example,  in  the  case  of  mother-o’-pearl, 
— that  this  is  silver.” 

wumT<tw  snwrtrorarf  srarT  3rf^r 

Wra  SllfqTfr!  i 

80.  “ Redvctio  ad  abmrdum  ( tarka ) is  a self-willed 
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notion  in  regard  to  the  constant  accompanier,  [which 
notion  it  is  absurdly  attempted  to  justify]  by  a self- 
willed  notion  in  regard  to  what  is  constantly  accom- 
panied thereby.  For  example,  [in  dealing  with  an 
illogical  person  who  denies  that  there  is  fire  in  the 
hill,  we  may  have  to  urge  upon  him  the  consideration 
that,]  ‘ If  there  were  not  fire,  there  would  not  be 
smoke’;  [whereupon  the  illogical  person,  so  long 
as  he  persists  in  the  form  of  error  under  considera- 
tion, will  seek  to  deny  the  smoke,  in  spite  of  the 
testimony  of  his  senses,  rather  than  admit  the  fire 
which  constantly  accompanies  it].” 

a.  Thus  the  term  tarka,  (usually  rendered,  as 
here,  reductio  ad  absurdum,)  when  employed  to 
designate,  not  the  confutation,  but  one  of  the  three 
forms,  of  error,  denotes  the  state,  of  mind  which  is 
liable  to  be  thus  shown  to  involve  an  absurdity. 

b.  On  the  three  kinds  of  wrong  notion  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  first,  viz.,  doubt,  ceases  when 
one  of  the  conflicting  natures  excludes  the  rest  ; the 
result,  however,  may  still  be  a wrong  notion  of  the 
second  kind,  or  a mistake ; for  our  doubt  ceases 
when  we  become  sure  that  a given  object  is  a man, 
though  in  reality  it  be  a post.  Mistake  ceases  when, 
by  more  careful  examination,  or  by  other  means,  an 
apprehension  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  displaces 
the  erroneous  apprehension.  The  third  kind  of  error 
is  that  where  no  further  examination  is  required, 
the  want  of  logical  perspicacity  being  all  that  pre- 
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vents  the  individual  from  perceiving  that  the  opinion 
which  he  entertains  is  inconsistent  with  admitted 

facts. 

■SfffTCfa  f^rr  ^ i iww*t 

qenm  i i 

81.  “Memory  also  [like  knowledge  in  general,] 
is  of  two  kinds,  correct  and  incorrect.  Correct  me- 
mory is  that  which  arises  from  correct  knowledge. 
Incorrect  memory  is  that  which  arises  from  incor- 
rect knowledge.” 

a.  Our  text-book,  of  which  a considerable  portion 
has  been  occupied  with  the  quality  of  Intellect,  now 
goes  on  to  the  remaining  qualities,  pleasure,  pain, 
&c. 

82.  “ What  all  perceive  to  be  agreeable,  is 
pleasure  fsukha)  ; what  appears  disagreeable,  is  pain 
( dukha )." 

wt  tot.  i ifiT'ft  tv:  i irfii:  irasr:  i 

83.  “ By  desire  ( ichchhd ) we  mean  wishing ; by 
aversion  (dives ha),  disliking;  by  effort  fprayatna), 
action." 
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, 84.  “ Merit  ( dkarma ) is  what  results  from  enjoin 
edacts;  but  demerit  (adharma)>  what  results  from 
forbidden  acts.” 

ingraft  i 

J x ) 

85.  “ The  eight  [ qualities  ],  beginning  with 
understanding,  ( $ 4, ) are  distinctive  qualities  of 
Soul  alone.” 

„ ; wirNsrawr  f%f^T  fsran  ^fSrajpgr  i 
fimi  I 

86.  “ Understanding,  desire,  and  effort,  are  of  two 

kinds,  eternal  and  transient ; eternal  in  the  ‘Lord,’ 
transient  in  mortals.”  i . . 1 

W IWrrerro- 

i i w. 

wr?rt(^T^r^iM^ffr : i 

^gqrfi'dgj  f^Prr^u 

w i Tfd  nwnl 
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87.  “ A quality  self-reproductive  ( safiskara ) is  of 

three  kinds,  [inasmuch  as  it  may  appear  in  the  shape 
of  either]  momentum,  imagination,  or  elasticity. 
Momentum  {vega)  resides  in  the  four  beginning  with 
Earth,  (see  ^ 3,)  and  in  Mind.  Imagination  CbhdvandJ, 
resulting  from  notion,  and  the  cause  of  memory, 
resides  only  in  the  Soul.  Elasticity  ( sthitisthdpaka ) 
is  that  which  restores  to  its  former  position  what  had 
been  altered.  It  resides  in  [ cane-woven  ] mats 
and  the  like  which  are  formed  of  the  earthy 
element. 

“ So  much  for  the  Qualities.” 

a.  Thus  a sahskdra  is  that  which,  acting  as  a 
cause,  reproduces  itself  as  an  effect. 

b.  We  now  come  to  the  third  category,  that  of 
Action. 


Chap.  IV. — Action. 


3T3RT  I 

“ Action  consists  in  motion.” 
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88.  “ Casting  upward  ( utkshepana ) is  the  cause 

of  conjunction  with  a higher  place.  Casting  down- 
ward ( apakshepana ) is  the  cause  of  contact  with  a 
lower  place.  Contraction  ( dkunchana ) is  the  cause  of 
the  body’s  conjunction  with  [only]  what  is  near. 
Dilatation  ( prasdrana ) is  the  cause  of  conjunction 
with  what  is  distant . Going  ( gamana ) is  [the  name 
of]  every  other  [variety].  Action  resides  only  in  the 
four  beginning  with  Earth,  3,)  and  in  Mind.” 

a.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  Category,  that  of 
Community. 


Chap.  V. — Community. 


ftr  i rrff  f«r*r  i wr  i 


89.  “ Community  ( sdmdnya ) is  eternal,  one,  be- 
longing to  more  than  one,  residing  in  Substance, 
Quality,  and  Action.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  higher  and 
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lower.  The  highest  [degree  of  community,  or  the? 
summum  genus, ] is  existence.  The  lower  genus — 
called  such  a one  as  Substantiality — [the 

common  nature  of  what  are  called  Substances].” 

• 1 . 

a.  Of  two  natures,  the  one  of  which  constantly 
accompanies  the  other,  but  not  vice  versd,  the  more 
extensive  is  called  para  with  respect  to  the  other, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  our  employment  of  the  terms 
genus  and  species. 

b.  Next  we  have  the  fifth  Category,  that  of 
Difference. 

Chap.  VI. — Difference. 

••  -i  . * »•’».*•  ’ > ...  «>.••• 

fw^T:  i 


90.  “ Differences  ( vis'esha ),  residing  in  eternal 

substances,  are  excluders  [of  each  from  absolute 
identity  with- the  others].”  T 

V v 

a.  By  eternal  substances  are  meant  mind,  soi^p} 
time,  place,  ether  5 and  the  atoms  of  earth,  water, 
light,  and  air.  Two  atoms  of  the  same  element, 
ing  supposed  every  way  homogeneous  wTith  one  an- 
other, differ  only  in  being  two  different  atoms.  It  is 
this  ultimate,  *nd  not  further  explicable,  difference, 
that  ia:l)£t£  technically  called  visesha.  ,,  -nvuuCf 
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b.  We  next  come  to  the  sixth  Category,  that  of 
Intimate  Relation. 


Chap.  VII. — Intimate  Relation. 

wrcro:  r ^Knrfcnrgfer:  i 

SRt’hftWT  JFnjfarWSI « pH  8 d rTT^- 

i ftrer- 

'i  1 ^ 

ftwrrror  ^f?r  i 

• '<i  \ * * '#  ■ ■ ’ ■ 

91.  “ Intimate  relation  [or  co-inherence]  ( sania - 

vaj/a)  is  constant  connection.  It  exists  in  things 
which  cannot  exist  separately.  Two  things  which 
cannof  exist  separately  are  those  of  which  two  the  one 
exists  only  as  lodged  in  the  other.  Such  pairs  are* 
parts  and  what  is  made  up  of  the  parts,  qualities 
and  the  thing  qualified,  action  and  agent,  species 
and  individual,  difference  and  eternal  substances  $ 

[$90,  «1 

fl-  Hie  seventh  and  last  of  the  Categories  is  Non- 
existence. 

■ • j f. . ’ ; 'I  i ‘ * • 1 

f.V/it rv  . • >i  i •*  1 

Chap.  VIII. — Non-existence. 

&:  h The  varieties  of  non-existence  are  described  as 
follows  K . bl>  i ■ 
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*T5nf^:  udtwft:  i ^ ^rra_ 

m i ^Tf^spfi:  i 

W SrEl^TT- 

»TT^t  w WH#  Sjff  ^TsftfrT  I rTT^T^RJ- 

TO  I 

92.  “Antecedent  non-existence  ( prdgabhdua ) is 
without  beginning,  and  has  an  end.  [Such  is  the 
ndn-existence]  of  an  effect  previously  to  its  produc- 
tion. Destruction  (pradhwahsi)  has  a beginning, 
and  no  end.  [Such  is  the  non-existence  which  may 
occur  in  the  case]  of  an  effect  subsequently  to  its 
production.  Absolute  non-existence  ( atyanta'bhdva ) 
is  that  the  counter-entity  whereof  is  [viewed]  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  three  times  [past,  present,  and  future]. 
For  example,  [such  is  the  non-existence  in  the  in- 
stance where  it  is  remarked  that]  ‘ there  is  not  a jar 
On  the  ground.’  Mutual  non-existence  [or  difference,] 

( anyonydbh&va ) is  that  the  counter-entity  whereof  is 
regarded  under  the  relation  of  identity.  For  exam- 
ple, [such  difference  is  referred  to  when  it  is  remarked 
that]  ‘ajar  is  not  a web  of  cloth/  ” 

a.  The  first  two  cases  of  non-existence  are  simple 
enough — for  it  is  clear  that  the  jar  did  not  exist  until 
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its  antecedent  non-existence  was  put  an  end  to  by  its 
being  formed  out  of  the  clay  ; and  that  it  ceased  to 
exist  when,  by  a blow,  it  was  reduced  to  fragments 
out  of  which  a new  jar  might  perhaps  be  made,  but 
never  again  £A*jar.  The  next  two  cases  of  non-exis- 
tence are  sought  to  be  defined  by  opposing  them  to 
their  contraries.  A jar,  for  example,  is  not  on  some 
particular  spot  of  ground.  Let  the  jar  be  brought 
and  placed  there ; — it  will  follow  that  the  jar  is 
absent  from  some  other  spot  of  ground ; — so  that 
this  kind  of  non-existence  has  reference  to  all  times. 
Again,  a web  is  distinguished  by  bein  g identical  with 
a web,  and  a jar  with  a jar : therefore  the  condi- 
tion of  what  is  the  contrary  to  this,  is  given  as  the 
definition  of  the  difference  between  two  things  that 
differ. 

b.  In  conclusion,  our  text-book  observes : — 

Ti^mrirr  t<t 

*TfN  Tf H ^ I 

93.  “ Since  everything  is  properly  included  un- 
der the  categories  that  have  been  now  stated,  it 
is  established  that  there  are  only  seven  catego- 
nes. 

a.  Other  philosophers  regard  Power,  Resem- 
blance, &c.,  as  separate  categories.  [See  Siddhdnta 
Muktdvali,  $ II,  c.  ] 
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b.  Our  text-book  concludes  with  the  following 
couplet : — 

I IWH  ^1  PH^  I 
TNcrerch^:  11 

94.  “This  Compendium  of  Logical  Results  was 
composed  by  the  learned  Annum  Bhatta,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  acquaintance  of  youths  with  the  opini- 
ons of  Kandda  and  of  the  Nydya." 

a.  The  Nydya  is  more  strietly  the  name  belong- 
ing to  the  body  of  opinions  promulgated  by  Gautama ; 
the  school  of  Kandda  receiving  the  distinctive  name 
of  Vais' esliika,  from  their  reckoning  as  a category  the 
‘ Difference’  (vises ha) , which  Gautama  does  not  recog- 
nise as  a category.  [See  Ch.  VI.] 

ii  Tfn  h 

Thus  is  the  Tarka  Sangraha  completed.” 

cs~- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  design  of  this  Hindi  paraphrase  is  to  facilitate  the  reading  of 
the  popular  Sanskrit  compendium  of  the  Nyaya  Philosophy  in  the 
Hind/  department  of  the  College,  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  points  in  which  the  progress  of  science  has  led  to  changes  of 
opinion  since  the  time  when  Annarn  Bkatta  wrote.  These  ends 
the  version  may  at  present  subserve ; but,  in  subsequent  efforts 
in  the  same  line,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  pandits  will  gradually 
find  the  Hindi  language  becoming  a more  tractable  instrument. 
At  present  it  is  in  their  hands  emphatically  a lingua  volgare. 

The  English  version  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised, 
and  in  part  constructed,  by  Mr.  F.  Edward  Hall. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College , 8th  Sept,  1851. 
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TRANSLATION 


OF  THE  HINDT  VERSION  OF 

A N V 

COMMENT 

ON  THE  TARKA-SANGRAllA. 


This  translation,  into  the  Hindi  language,  of  the  compendi- 
ous treatise,  the  Tarka-Sangraha,  on  the  Vaiseshika  saslra,  com- 
posed by  the  sacred  teacher  Kanada,  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
that  people  who  know  Sanskrit  even  a little,  may  understand 
this  book  with  ease. 


Translation. 

Having  placed  in  my  heart  the  Lord  of  the  world,  [that  is  to 
say,  having  meditated  on  God,]  and  having  saluted  my  preceptor, 
I compose  this  treatise,  named  the  Compendium  of  Logical  re- 
sults for  the  pleasant  comprehension  of  the  uninstructed. 
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Remarks. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  teacher  Kandda, 
the  categories  are  seven.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  in  the  world 
any  thing  such  that  the  name  of  it  cannot  be  expressed  by  that  of 
one  or  other  of  these  categories.  As— what  is  »Man?-wc 

may  say  that  he  is  a Substance  : — and  a Stone,  which  is  a very 
different  thing  from  a Man,  is  nevertheless  a Substance.  Red- 
ness, and  Length,  although  they  are  different,  arc  nevertheless 
both  called  Qualities.  And,  just  so,  whatever  is  understood  by 
each  several  name,  is  amongst  those  seven  categories. 


Translation. 

Substance,  Quality,  Action,  Genus,  Difference,  Co-inherence, 
and  Non-existence,— these  are  the  seven  Categories. 


Remark. 

The  definition  of  each  category  amongst  these  seven  categories 
will  be  written  down  further  on,  for  this  reason,  that  synonymous 
terms  for  them  do  not  exist  in  the  Hindi. 


Translation. 

Amongst  those  [that  is  to  say,  amongst  the  Categories],  Sub- 
stances [that  is  to  say,  the  abodes  of  Qualities]  are  nine — Earth, 
Water,  Light,  Air,  Ether,  Time,  Place,  Soul,  and  Mind. 


Remarks. 

Those  learned  in  the  science  of  Chemistry,  dwelling  in  Eu- 
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rope,  say  that  Water  [which  the  Indian  learned  men  say  is 
an  un-mixed  substance]  is  formed  of  two  airs ; and,  of  these, 
the  one  air  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  air  adapted  for  our 
breathing.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  found  detailed  in  chemical 
treatises. 

Now,  after  this.  Quality  [that  is  to  say,  the  character  of  a 
thing — as  the  character  of  Earth  is  Weight,  and  Colour,  &c.]  is 
spoken  of.  This  is  of  twenty-four  kinds. 

Translation. 

Colour,  Savour,  Odour,  Tangibility,  Number,  Dimension,  Se- 
veralty, Conjunction,  Disjunction,  Priority,  Posteriority,  Weight, 
Fluidity,  Viscidity,  Sound,  Understanding,  Pleasure,  Pain,  De- 
sire, Aversion,  Effort,  Merit  and  Demerit,  Faculty. 


Remark. 

Of  these  Qualities  severally  the  definition  will  be  written  down 
further  on.  We  now  write  down  of  how  many  kinds  Action  is. 


Translation. 

To  throw  upwards,  to  throw  downwards,  to  contract,  to  expand, 
to  go : — those  are  called  the  five  Actions. 

Genus  [that  is  to  say,  a common  nature,  as  the  nature  com- 
mon to  jars,  the  nature  common  to  webs,  &c.]  is  of  two  kinds 
— higher  and  lower. 


Remark. 

The  definition  of  these  will  be  found  further  on. 
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Translation. 

Differences,  which  reside  in  eternal  substances,  are  endless. 

, Remarks. 

By  " eternal  substances”  are  understood  Mind,  Soul,  Time, 
Atoms,  &c.  They  call  “ Atom”  that  from  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  followers  of  the  Nyaya,  the  production  of 
Earth,  Water,  &c.,  takes  place. 

Translation. 

Co-inherence  is  one  only. 

Non-existence  [that  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  not  existing]  is  of 
four  kinds — antecedent  non-existence,  destruction,  absolute 
non-existence,  and  mutual  non-cxistence. 

Remark. 

After  stating  the  divisions  of  the  several  categories,  we  now 
write  down  the  definitions  of  the  several  Substances. 

Translation. 

They  call  "Earth”  that  in  which  there  is  the  quality  Odour, 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  un-eternal.  In  its  atomic  cha- 
racter it  is  eternal ; and  when  some  product  arises  out  of  those 
atoms,  then  that  is  called  un-eternal. 

This  [that  is  to  say, — Earth  in  the  character  of  a product] 
is  of  three  kinds,  tlirough  these  differences — body,  organ  of 
sense,  mass.  The  body  is  that  of  us  men.  The  organ  is  the 
apprehender  of  odour,  called  the  Smell,  which  resides  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  nose.  And  the  masses  [that  is  to  say,  what 
have  parts,]  are  clods,  stone3,  See. 

What  appears  cold  on  touching  it,  that  they  call  W ater. 
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And  that  (namely,  water)  is  of  two  kinds — eternal  and  un-eter- 
nal. In  the  form  of  atoms  it  is  eternal;  and  when  a product 
w produced  by  those  atoms,  then  that  is  called  un-eternal.  In 
the  form  of  products,  water  is  of  three  kinds,  through  the  dif- 
ference of  body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  body  exists  in  the  world 
of  Varuna  ; and  the  sense  is  the  percipient  of  savour,  which 
they  call  the  Taste.  It  resides  in  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue. 
And  the  masses  are  rivers,  seas,  and  the  like. 

That  of  which  the  sensation  by  touch  is  warm,  they  call  Light. 
This  is  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  un-eternal.  In  the  form  of  atoms 
it  is  eternal,  and  in  the  form  of  products  it  is  un-eternal.  This 
light  in  the  form  of  products  is  of  three  kinds,  through  these 
differences — body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  body  exists  in  the  solar 
realm — this  is  a familiar  assertion.  The  sense,  the  percipient  of 
colour,  which  they  call  the  Sight,  resides  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  And  the  masses  are  of  four  kinds,  through 
these  differences— rproduced  in  earth,  produced  in  the  sky,  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  and  produced  in  mines.  Produced  in 
earth,  it  is  fire,  &c.  Produced  in  the  sky,  it  is  lightning  and  the 
like,  the  fuel  of  which  is  water.  And  that  is  resident  in  the 
stomach  which  is  the  cause  of  the  digestion  of  things  eaten. 
That  light  is  produced  in  mines  which,  such  as  gold  and  the  like, 
is  found  in  mines. 


Remarks. 

But  on  this  matter  the  learned  inhabiting  Europe  say  that  the 
alvine  heat  is  the  effect  of-  the  digestion  of  things  eaten,  hut 
not  the  cause.  The  explanation  of  this  point  is  written  fully  in 
their  books  of  chemical  science. 

In  the  Nyaya  Sdstra  they  say  of  the  sense  of  Sight  that  it  is 
light  ; and  when,  having  gone  out  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  it 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  object,  then  there  is  to  the  Soul  the 
cognizance  of  colour.  And  in  the  Bhdsha-parichchheda  it  is 
written  that  the  Sight  apprehends  colour  through  its  conjunction 
with  light  and  with  perceptible  colour.  But  modern  enquirers 
into  the  laws  of  vision  say  that  we  have  the  perception  of  Colour 
from  the  coming  of  light  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  proceeding 
of  colour  from  the  eye  to  the  object.  As  people  strike  a ball 
against  a wall,  and  it  comes  back  by  reason  of  its  elasticity,  just 
so  the  light,  having  come  from  the  sun  or  the  like,  having  come 
in  contact  with  a coloured  object,  goes  into  the  eye.  Then 
there  is  to  the  Soul  the  cognizance  of  colour.  And  Europeans 
believe  that  elasticity  exists  in  Air,  &c. ; as  it  is  written  in 
the  Bh ash d-parichchhedi  that  “Some  people  believe  that  elasticity 
exists  in  all  the  four  elements.” 


Translation. 

That  which  has  not  colour,  and  has  tangibility,  they  call  Air.  It 
is  of  two  kinds — eternal  and  un-eternal.  In  the  form  of  atoms 
it  is  eternal ; and  in  the  form  of  products  it  is  un-eternal.  Air 
in  the  form  of  products  is  of  three  kinds — through  the  differ- 
ences of  body,  sense,  and  mass.  The  body  is  in  the  aerial  world. 
The  sense  is  the  Touch,  the  apprehender  of  tangibility,  existing 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Its  mass  is  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  shaking  of  trees  and  the  like. 


Remarks. 


In  these  days  people  generally  believe  that  air  is  a colourless 
substance ; but  others  say  that  its  colour  is  blue— and  the  proof 
of  this  shall  be  written  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  Qua- 
lities. 
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Translation. 

Air  circulating  within  the  body  is  called  prana.  Although  it 
is  hut  one,  yet,  from  the  difference  of  its  accidents,  it  is  called 
breath,  flatulence,  cerebral  pulsation,  general  pulsation,  and  di- 
gestion. 

They  call  that  Ether  in  which  there  resides  the  quality  of 
sound.  It  is  one,  all-pervading  and  eternal. 

The  cause  of  the  employment  of  ‘ Past/  ‘ Present/  and  * Fu- 
ture/ they  call  Time.  It  is  one,  all -pervading,  and  eternal. 

The  cause  of  the  employment  of  'East/  ‘West/  &c.,  they  call 
Space.  It  is  one,  all-pervading,  and  eternal. 

The  substratum  of  Knowledge  (that  is, — that  in  which  know- 
ledge resides) — they  call  Soul.  It  is  of  two  kinds — the  animal 
soul,  and  the  Supreme  soul.  The  Supreme  soul  is  God,  the  Om- 
niscient. He  is  One  only,  and  devoid  of  joy  or  sorrow.  And 
the  animal  soul  is  distributed  to  each  body.  It  is  all-pervading 
and  eternal. 

The  sense  which  is  the  cause  of  the  perception  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  &c.,  they  call  the  Mind.  And  it  is  innumerable — for  this 
reason  that  it  remains  with  each  Soul.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
atom,  and  is  eternal. 


Remark. 

In  the  Mimdnsa  Sdstra  it  is  said  that  the  mind  is  all-perva- 
ding ; but  the  Naiydyikas  object,  to  this  opinion,  that  if  we  admit 
the  mind  to  be  all-pervading,  then  it  wrould  at  one  time  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  objects  of  all  the  senses,  and  such  cannot  be  the 
case. 


Translation. 

That  quality  which  is  apprehended  only  by  the  sense  of  Sight, 
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they  call  Colour.  And  this  quality  is  of  seven  kinds— through 
these  differences,  white,  blue,  yellow,  red,  green,  brown,  and  va- 
riegated. This  quiditv  resides  in  earth,  water,  and  light.  In 
earth,  colour  of  all  the  seven  kinds  resides  ; and  in  water,  white 
colour  not  lustrous  resides ; and  lustrous  white  colour  resides  in 
light. 


Remark. 

According  to  modern  European  philosophers,  all  colour  resides 
only  in  light,  which  we  can  exhibit,  separated,  by  means  of  a 
prism — fa  three-cornered  stick  of  glass). 


Translation* 

The  quality  which  is  known  through  the  sense  of  Taste,  they 
call  Savour.  And  it  (namely,  the  quality  of  Savour)  is  of  six 
kinds,  through  the  differences  of  Sweet,  Sour,  Saline,  Bitter,  As- 
tringent, and  Pungent.  This  quality  resides  in  earth  and  water. 
In  earth  there  is  savour  of  the  six  kinds ; and  in  water  there  is 
only  the  sweet  savour. 

a 

Remark. 

Modem  European  philosophers  say  that  in  pure  water  there  is 
no  savour ; and  sweetness  is  found  only  in  sugar  and  such  things. 


Translation. 

The  quality  which  is  apprehended  by  the  sense  of  Smell,  they 
call  Odour.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  fragrance  and  stench.  This  qua 
lity  resides  in  earth  alone. 
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They  call  that  quality  Tangibility  which  they  perceive  only  by 
the  organ  of  Touch.  This  quality  is  of  three  kinds,  through  the 
distinctions  of  cold,  warm,  and  temperate,  [that  is  to  say,  neither 
cold  nor  warm].  This  quality  resides  in  earth,  water,  light,  and 
air.  Coldness  to  the  touch  resides  in  water,  warmth  to  the  touch 
in  light,  and  temperateness  in  earth  and  air. 

The  four  of  which  Colour  is  the  first,  [that  is  to  say.  Colour 
Savour,  Odour,  and  Tangibility]  may  be  produced  in  Earth  [that 
is  to  say,  in  earthy  things,]  by  maturatiou  [that  is  to  say,  by  the 
special  conjunction  of  Heat],  and  they  are  then  transient.  In 
others  [that  is  to  say,  in  Water,  Light,  and  Air,]  Colour  and  the 
like  are  not  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  Heat.  They  are 
here  eternal  or  transient.  When  they  reside  in  eternal  things 
they  are  eternal,  and  when  they  reside  in  things  not  eternal,  they 
are  said  to  be  transient. 

They  call  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  conception  of  Unity,  and 
the  like,  Number,  This,  [that  is  to  say,  Number,]  resides  in  the 
nine  Substances ; and,  reckoning  from  Unity,  it  is  as  far  as  a 
“ lakh  of  lak/isoi  karors .”  Unity  is  both  eternal  and  un-etemal. 
It  is  eternal  in  an  eternal  thing,  and  un-eternal  in  an  un-eternal 
thing : — but  Duality,  and  the  like,  is  everywhere  un-eternal. 

They  call  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  conception  of  Bulk,  Measure. 
This  quality  resides  in  the  nine  Substances;  and  it,  [that  is 
to  say,  Measure,]  is  of  four  kinds — through  the  distinctions  of 
small,  great,  long,  and  short. 

They  call  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  conception  of  [things  as] 
numerically  distinct.  Severalty.  This  quality  resides  in  all  the 
Substances. 

They  call  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  conception  of  [things  as] 
conjoined.  Conjunction.  This  quality  also  resides  in  all  the  Sub- 
stances, 
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They  call  the  quality  which  annihilates  Conjunction,  Dis- 
junction ; and  this  resides  in  all  the  Substances. 

They  call  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  concept  ion  of  [things  as]  Far 
and  Near,  Remoteness  and  Proximity.  These  qualities  reside  in 
earth,  water,  light,  air,  and  mind.  They  are  of  two  kinds — made 
by  Space  and  made  by  Time.  There  is  Remoteness  made  by  space 
in  that  thing  which  remains  in  a distant  place,  and  Proximity 
made  by  space  in  that  thing  which  remains  in  a place  near.  In 
the  person  who  is  the  elder,  there  is  Remoteness  made  by  time;  and 
in  the  person  who  is  the  younger,  there  is  Proximity  made  by 
time.  [Distance  and  Proximity  are  determined  by  relation.] 

They  call  the  quality  which  is  the  non-intimate  cause  of  incipi- 
ent falling,  Weight.  This  quality  resides  in  earth  and  in  water. 

The  quality  which  is  the  non-intimate  cause  of  incipient  trick- 
ling, [that  is  to  say,  oozing  or  melting  or  flowing,]  is  called  Fluidi- 
ty. It  affects  earth,  light,  and  water.  This  quality  is  of  two 
kinds — natural,  [that  is  to  say,  established  by  its  own  nature,]  and 
adseititious,  [that  is  to  say,  produced  by  some  cause].  Natural 
Fluidity  resides  in  water.  And  adseititious  Fluidity  resides  in 
earth  and  light.  In  earthy  substances,  butter  and  the  like. 
Fluidity  is  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  fire. 

They  call  the  quality  which  is  the  cause  why  particles  and  the 
like  become  a heap.  Viscidity.  This  quality  resides  in  water 
alone. 

They  call  the  quality  which  is  apprehended  by  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, Sound.  This  quality  resides  only  in  the  Ether.  It  is  of  two 
kinds — inarticulate  and  articulate.  Inarticulate  sound  is  produ- 
ced by  the  instrumentality  of  a drum  or  the  like.  Sound  which 
is  in  the  shape  of  the  Sanskrit,  [the  Hindi,]  or  any  other  language, 
is  called  articulate,  [that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  syllables] . 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  cause  of  every  conception,  [that  can 
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be  put  in  words]  they  call  Understanding.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
Remembrance  and  Notion. 

The  knowledge  which  is  produced  only  by  its  own  antecedence 
[i.  e.  by  itself  as  its  own  antecedent],  they  call  Remembrance  : — 
and  knowledge  which  is  different  from  that  is  called  Notion. 
This,  [that  is  to  say,  Notion,]  is  of  two  kinds — right  and  wrong. 

Of  whatever  description  any  thing  is,  when  our  idea  of  that 
thing  is  of  that  same  description,  it  is  culled  a right  notion  : — as, 
in  the  case  of  Silver,  the  idea  of  its  being  Silver.  This  is  called 
prama  [that  is  to  say,  commensurate  with  its  object.]  The  sup- 
posing a thing  to  be  as  the  thing  is  not — such  a notion  is  called 
a wrong  notion  : — as,  in  the  case  of  a [pearly]  Shell,  the  notion  of 
its  being  Silver. 

Right  notion  is  of  four  kinds,  according  to  the  division  of  Per- 
ceptions, Inferences,  Conclusions  from  similarity,  and  authorita- 
tive Assertions  understood.  And  the  efficient  causes  of  these, 
[that  is  to  say,  their  peculiar  causes,]  also  are  of  four  kinds — ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Perception,  Inference,  Recognition  of 
similarity,  and  authoritative  Assertion. 

Whatever  thing,  through  its  operating,  is  the  cause,  not  com- 
mon to  all  effects,  of  some  given  effect,  that  is  the  instrumental 
cause  thereof. 

That  which  is  invariably  antecedent  to  some  product,  and  is 
not  otherwise  constituted — [i.  e.,  is  not  by  any  thing  else, — except 
the  result  in  question, — constituted  a cause] — is  the  cause  [of  that 
product]. 

That  which  annuls  its  own  antecedent  non-existence  is  called 
an  Effect. 

Cause  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  distinction  of  intimate, 
non-intimate,  and  instrumental.  That  in  which  an  effect  inti- 
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mately  relative  to  it  takes  its  rise,  is  an  intimate  cause  [of  that 
effect],  as  threads  are  of  cloth,  and  the  cloth  itself  of  its  own  co- 
lour, &c.  Where  this  intimate  relation  exists,  that  cause  which 
is  associated  in  one  and  the  same  object  [as  a necessarily  imma- 
nent cause]  with  such  effect  or  cause,  is  non-intimate.  Thus  the 
conjunction  of  the  threads  is  the  non-intimate  cause  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  colour  of  the  threads  that  of  the  colour  of  the  cloth.  The 
cause  which  is  distinct  from  both  of  these  is  the  instrumental 
cause,  as  the  weaver’s  brush,  the  loom,  &c.,  are  of  cloth.  Among 
these  three  kinds  of  causes,  that  only  is  called  an  instrumental 
cause  which  is  not  a universally  concurrent  cause  or  condition  [of 
all  effects,  as  God,  time,  place,  &c.,  are] . 

The  cause  of  the  knowledge  [called]  sensation  is  an  organ 
of  sense ; knowledge  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  an  organ  of 
sense  and  its  object,  is  sensation.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  where  it 
does  not  pay  regard  to  an  alternative,  and  where  it  does.  The 
knowledge  which  does  not  pay  regard  to  an  alternative  is  that 
which  involves  no  specification,  as  in  the  simple  cognition  that 

* this  is  something  that  exists.’  The  knowledge  which  contem- 
plates an  alternative  is  that  which  includes  a specification,  as 

• This  is  fyittha,’  ' This  is  a Brahmana,’  ‘ this  is  black.’ 

The  relative  proximity  of  a sense  and  its  object,  which  is  the 
cause  of  perception,  is  of  six  kinds,  (1.)  conjunction,  (2.)  intimate 
union  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  (3.)  intimate  union  with 
what  is  intimately  united  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  (4.) 
intimate  union,  (5.)  intimate  union  with  that  which  is  intimately 
united,  and  (6.)  the  connection  which  arises  from  the  relation 
between  that  which  qualifies  and  the  thing  qualified.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a jar  is  perceived  by  the  eye,  there  is  [between  the 
sense  and  the  object]  the  proximity  of  conjunction.  In  the  per- 
ception of  the  colour  of  the  jar,  there  is  the  proximity  of  intimate 
union  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  because  the  colour  is  in- 
timately united  with  the  jar,  which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sense 
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of  vision.  In  the  perception  of  the  fact  that  colour  genetically  is 
present,  there  is  the  proximity  of  intimate  union  with  what  is  in- 
timately united  with  that  which  is  in  conjunction,  because  the 
generic  property  of  being  a colour  is  intimately  united  with  the 
particular  colour  which  is  intimately  united  with  the  jar  which  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  sense  of  vision.  In  the  perception  of 
sound  by  the  organ  of  hearing,  there  is  the  proximity  of  intimate 
union,  because  the  orgau  of  hearing  consists  of  the  ether  which 
resides  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  sound  is  a quality  of  ether, 
and  there  is  intimate  union  between  a quality  and  that  of  which 
it  is  the  quality.  In  the  perception  of  the  nature  of  sound  [in  a 
given  sound  of  which  we  are  cognizant]  the  proximity  is  that  of  in- 
timate union  with  what  is  intimately  united,  because  the  nature  of 
sound  is  intimately  united  with  sound  which  is  intimately  united 
with  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  perception  of  non-cxistencc, 
the  proximity  is  dependent  on  the  relation  between  a distinctive 
quality  and  that  which  is  so  distinguished,  because  when  the 
ground  is  [perceived  to  be]  possessed  of  the  nonexistence  of  a jar, 
the  nonexistence  of  a jar  distinguishes  the  ground  which  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  organ  of  vision. 

Knowledge  produced  by  these  six  kinds  of  proximity  is  per- 
ception. Its  instrumental  cause  is  sense.  Thus  it  is  settled  that 
an  organ  of  sense  is  what  gives  us  the  knowledge  called  sensa- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  chapter  on  Sense. 

The  instrument  [in  the  production]  of  an  inference  is  a gene- 
ralized fact.  An  inference  is  the  knowledge  that  arises  from  de- 
duction. Deduction  is  the  ascertaining  that  the  subject  possesses 
that  character  which  is  invariably  attended  [by  what  we  then 
predicate  of  it] . For  example,  the  knowledge  that  ‘ this  lull  is 
characterised  by  smoke,  which  is  always  attended  by  fire,’  is  a 
deductive  application  of  a general  principle  ; the  knowledge 
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produced  from  which,  viz.  that  * the  hill  is  fiery,’  is  an  in- 
ference. Invariable  attendedness  is  the  fact  of  being  constantly 
accompanied, — as  in  the  example  ‘ Wherever  there  is  smoke  there 
is  fire  [by  which  it  is  invariably  attended].’  By  * the  subject’s 
possessing  a character,  &c.’  we  mean  that  in  a mountain  or  the 
like  there  is  present  that  [e.  g.,  smoke]  which  is  invariably  at- 
tended [e.  g.,  by  fire], 

A general  principle  is  of  two  kinds,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  use- 
ful for  one’s  self,  and  for  another.  That  which  is  employed  for 
one’s  self  is  the  cause  of  a private  conclusion  in  one’s  own  mind. 
For  example,  having  repeatedly  and  personally  observed,  in  the 
case  of  culinary  hearths  and  the  like,  that  where  there  is  smoke 
there  is  fire,  having  assumed  that  the  concomitancy  is  invariable, 
having  gone  near  a mountain,  and  being  doubtful  as  to  whether 
there  is  fire  in  it,  having  seen  smoke  on  the  mountain,  a man  re- 
collects the  invariable  attendance  of  fire  where  there  is  smoke. 
Then  the  knowledge  arises  that  ‘ this  mountain  is  characterised 
by  smoke,  which  is  invariably  attended  by  fire.’  This  is  call- 
ed linga-parumarsa,  which  means  the  consideration  of  a sign. 
Thence  is  produced  the  knowledge  that  the  ‘ mountain  is  fiery,’ 
which  is  the  conclusion  (anumiii) . This  is  the  process  of  infer- 
ence for  one’s  self. 

But,  after  having,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  inferred 
fire  from  smoke,  when  one  makes  use  of  the  five-membered  form 
of  exposition  for  the  instruction  of  another,  then  is  the  process 
one  of  inference  for  the  sake  of  another.  For  example,  (1.) 
The  mountain  is  fiery ; (2.)  because  it  smokes ; (3.)  whatever 
smokes  is  fiery,  as  a culinary  hearth;  (4.)  and  this  does  so ; (5.) 
therefore  it  is  fiery  as  aforesaid.  In  consequence  of  the  token 
here  rendered,  the  other  also  admits  that  there  is  fire. 

The  five  members  of  this  syllogism  are  severally  named:  (1.) 
the  proposition,  (2.)  the  reason,  (3.)  the  example,  (4.)  the  appli- 
cation, and  (5.)  the  conclusion.  * The  mountain  is  fiery’  is  the 
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proposition ; ‘ because  of  its  being  smoky’  is  the  reason ; 1 what- 
ever is  smoky,  &c.’  is  the  example ; ‘ and  so  this  mountain  is’  is 
the  application ; * therefore  the  mountain  is  fiery’  is  the  conclu- 
sion. 

The  cause  of  an  inference  (anumiti)  whether  for  one’s  self  or 
for  another,  is  simply  the  consideration  of  a sign ; therefore  the 
anumuna  [which  was  previously  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  an  in- 
ference] is  just  this  consideration  of  a sign. 

A sign  or  token  f lingo ) is  of  three  sorts,  (1.)  that  which  may 
betoken  by  its  presence  or  by  its  absence  ( anwaya-vyatireki );  (2.) 
that  which  betokens  only  by  its  presence  (kewaldnwayi)  ; and 
(3.)  that  which  betokens  only  by  its  absence  ( keivalavyatirekij . 
The  first  is  that  token  which  is  possessed  of  pervading  inherence 
(vydpli)  both  in  respect  of  its  association  [with  the  thing  which 
it  betokens],  and  its  absence  [when  the  thing  it  betokens  is  ab- 
sent], as,  for  example,  smokiness  when  fire  is  to  be  proved.  When 
it  is  said,  * where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,  as  on  a culinary 
hearth,’  we  have  a case  of  concomitant  presence.  When  it  is 
said,  ‘ where  fire  is  not,  there  smoke  also  is  not,  as  in  a great  deep 
lake,’  we  have  a case  of  concomitant  absence.  The  second  is 
that  token  which  has  no  negative  instance,  as  when  it  is  said, 
t the  jar  is  namcable  because  it  is  cognizable,  as  cloth  is,’  there 
is  no  instance  of  namcablcness  or  of  cognizableness  being  present 
where  the  other  is  absent,  because  everything  [that  wc  can  be 
conversant  about]  is  both  cognizable  and  namcable.  The  third 
is  that  token  in  regard  to  which  wc  can  reason  only  from  its  in- 
variable absence.  For  example,  [wc  might  argue  as  follows] 

(I.)  Earth  is  different  from  these  [other  elements] : 

(2.)  Because  it  is  odorous  : 

(3.)  Nothing  that  is  not  different  from  these  [other  ele- 
ments] is  odorous— as  water,  [for  example,  is  not  odor- 
rous] : 
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(4.)  But  this  [earth]  is  not  inodorous  : — 

(5.)  Therefore  it  is  different  from  the  other  elements : — 

but  if  [in  the  third  member  of  the  argument]  we  had  argued  [af- 
firmatively] that  ' what  possesses  odour  is  different  from  the  other 
elements/  we  should  have  had  no  example  to  cite  in  confirmation, 
seeing  that  of  earth  alone  can  that  property  be  asserted. 

That  whose  possession  of  what  is  to  be  established  is  doubtful 
is  called  the  subject  (paksha) ; as  the  mountain,  when  the  fact 
of  it3  smoking  is  assigned  as  the  reason  [for  inferring  the 
presence  of  fire].  That  which  certainly  possesses  the  property 
in  question  is  called  an  instance  on  the  same  side  (sapaksha)  ; 
as  the  culinary  hearth,  in  the  same  example.  That  which  is  cer- 
tainly devoid  of  the  property  in  question  is  called  an  instance  on 
the  opposite  side  fvipakshaj  ; as  the  great  deep  lake,  in  the  same 
example. 

The  five  that  merely  present  the  appearance  of  a reason  (het- 
tvdbhdsaj,  are  (1.)  that  which  goes  astray,  (2.)  that  which  would 
prove  the  contradictory,  (3.)  that  where  there  is  an  equally  strong 
argument  on  the  other  side,  (4).  the  unreal,  and  (5.)  the 
futile. 

The  alleged  reason  which  goes  astray  fgavyabhicharaj,  is  that 
which  has  not  just  the  one  conclusion.  It  is  of  three  kinds — (l.) 
What  would  prove  too  much  fsadharanaj ; (2.)  what  belongs  to 
none  besides  the  individual  (asddhdrana) ; and  (3.)  the  non  exclu- 
sive (anupasanhdri).  The  fallacy  falls  under  the  first  head,  when 
that  which  is  alleged  as  the  proof  may  be  present  whilst  that 
which  is  to  be  proved  is  absent : — as  for  instance,  if  one  should 
say,  ‘ The  mountain  is  fiery,  because  it  is  an  object  of  right  know- 
ledge/ [the  reason  assigned  would  be  liable  to  this  objection]  be- 
cause the  being  an  object  that  may  be  rightly  known  is  predica- 
ble also  of  a lake,  which  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  fire. 
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That  [pretended  token]  which  belongs  neither  to  any  simi- 
lar instance  nor  to  any  one  dissimilar,  is  one  devoid  of  com- 
munity (asudharana).  As,  when  one  says  ‘ Sound  is  eternal, 
for  it  has  the  nature  of  sound/  Now  the  nature  of  sound 
belongs  to  sound  alone,  and  to  nothing  else,  whether  eternal  or 
uneternal. 

The  pretended  argument,  which  can  bring  an  example  neither 
in  support  nor  in  opposition,  is  non-exclusive  ( anupasanharlj . 
For  example — should  one  say,  * Every  thing  is  uneternal,  because 
it  is  cognizable’ — there  would  be  no  example  to  cite,  because 
' every  thing’  (leaving  nothing  over)  is  the  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion. 


A reason  proving  the  reverse  (viruddha),  is  that  which  invari- 
ably attends  the  absence  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  For  example 
— suppose  one  should  say,  ‘sound  is  eternal  because  it  is  created/ 
[We  should  reject  his  argument  at  once,  because  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing been  created  implies  non-eternity — the  negation  of  being 
eternal.] 

A counterbalanced  reason  (satpratipakshaj  is  that  along  with 
which  there  exists  another  reason,  which  [equally  well]  establish- 
es the  non-existence  of  what  is  to  be  proved.  As  if  one  should 
argue,  ‘ Sound  is  eternal,  because  it  is  audible,  as  the  nature  of 
sound  is  (by  both  parties  admitted  to  be),’  (it  might  be  argued, 
with  equal  force  on  the  other  side,  that)  ‘ Sound  is  non-eternal, 
because  it  is  a product,  as  a jar  is/ 


An  unreal  reason  is  threefold — (1)  where  there  is  not  establish- 
ed the  existence  of  any  such  locality  as  that  where  the  property 
is  alleged  to  reside  (dsraydsiddhaj ; (2)  where  the  nature  alleged 
does  not  really  reside  in  the  subject  ( xwarvpdsiddha) ; and  (3) 
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where  the  alleged  invariablcncss  of  concomitancy  is  not  real 
(vydpyatwdsiddha). 


(As  an  example  of)  the  fallacy  of  non-existent  locality,  (sup- 
pose that  one  argues),  ‘The  sky-lotus  is  fragrant,  because  the  na- 
ture of  a lotus  resides  in  it,  as  in  the  lotuses  of  the  lake’ — here 
the  sky-lotus  is  (alleged  as)  the  locality  (of  the  nature  of  a lotus), 
and  in  fact  it  (the  sky  lotus)  does  not  exist. 

As  (an  example  of)  an  argument  where  the  nature  docs  not 
really  exist  in  the  subject,  (suppose  one  were  to  argue),  ‘ Sound 
is  a cjuality,  because  it  is  visible’ — here  (every  one  would  perceive 
at  once,  that)  visibility  does  not  reside  in  sound,  for  sound  is  re- 
cognised by  the  hearing  (not  by  vision). 


A reason,  when  there  is  an  indispensable  condition,  is  faulty 
as  regards  comprehensiveness.  Such  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion ( upadhi ) is  what  always  attends  the  property  to  be  esta- 
blished, but  docs  not  always  attend  what  is  brought  forward  in 
proof. 

Invariable  attendance  on  the  property  to  be  established 
(su dh ya-vydpakatwa  ) consists  in  the  not  being  the  countcrentity 
( apratiyogitwa ) of  the  absolute  non-existence  ( atyantdbhdva ) 
which  has  the  same  location  as  (samdnddhikarana)  that  which  is 
to  be  proved.  Non-invariable  attendance  on  what  is  brought 
forward  in  proof  ( sadhandvydpakatwa ) consists  in  the  being  the 
counterentity  ( pratiyogitwa)  of  the  non-existence  which  has  what 
is  brought  forward  in  proof. 

(Suppose  it  to  be  argued  that),  ‘ The  mountain  must  smoke, 
because  it  is  fiery’ — in  this  case  the  contact  of  wet  fuel  is 
an  indispensable  condition.  For  ‘ wherever  there  is  smoke, 
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there  is  the  conjunction  of  wet  fuel’ — so  tliat  we  linvc  here 
invariable  attendance  on  what  is  to  be  proved  fsddhya vydpaka- 
tdj.  But  it  is  not  true  that  * wherever  there  is  fire,  there  there  is 
conjunction  of  wet  fuel’ — for  there  is  no  conjunction  of  wet  fuel 
in  the  case  of  an  (ignited)  iron  ball — so  we  have  here  non-inva- 
riable attendance  on  the  proof  ( sddhandvydpakatd ).  As  there  is 
thus  its  invariable  attendance  on  what  is  to  be  proved,  the  con- 
tact of  wet  fuel  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  sufficiency 
of  the  reason  alleged.  As  it  would  require  this  additional  con- 
dition (in  order  to  prove  that  smoke  must  be  present),  fieriness 
(in  the  argument  before  us)  is  faulty  as  regards  comprehensive- 
ness. 


An  argument  is  futile  (bddhita)  when  the  reverse  of  what  it 
seeks  to  prove  is  established  for  certain  by  another  proof.  For 
example  (it  may  be  argued  that),  ‘ Fire  is  cold,  because  it  is  a 
substance.’  There  coldness  is  to  be  proved ; and  its  opposite, 
warmth,  is  apprehended  by  the  very  sense  of  touch.  lienee  the 
argument  is  futile. 


Thus  has  Inference  been  expounded. 


Comparison  or  the  recognition  of  likeness,  (upavndna)  is  the 
cause  of  an  inference  from  similarity  ( upamili) . Such  an  infe- 
rence consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  a name 
and  the  thing  so  named.  Its  instrument  is  the  knowledge  of  a 
likeness.  The  recollection  of  the  purport  of  a statement  of  re- 
semblance is  the  operation  of  that  instrument.  For  example — a 
person  not  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  word  yavaya  (Bos 
gavaeus),  having  heard  from  some  inhabitant  of  the  forest  that  a 
yavaya  is  like  a cow,  goes  to  the  forest.  Remembering  the  pur- 
port of  what  he  has  been  told,  he  secs  a body  like  that  of  a cow. 
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Then  this  inference  from  similarity  arises  (iu  his  mind),  that 
* this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  word  gavaya .’ 

Thus  has  comparison  been  expounded. 

A word  (or  right  assertion)  is  the  speech  of  one  worthy  (of 
confidence).  One  worthy,  is  a speaker  of  the  truth.  A speech 
(or  sentence)  is  a collection  of  significant  sounds ; as,  for  exam- 
ple, ‘ Bring  the  cow.'  A significant  sound  (pada)  is  that  which 
is  possessed  of  power  (to  convey  a meaning).  The  power  (of  a 
word)  is  the  appointment,  in  the  shape  of  God’s  will,  that  such 
and  such  an  import  should  be  recognizable  from  such  and  such  a 
significant  sound. 


The  cause  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  a sentence  is 
the  interdependence,  compatibility,  and  juxtaposition  (of  the 
words). 

Interdependence  ( dkdnksha ')  means  the  inability  in  a word  to 
indicate  the  intended  sense  in  the  absence  of  another  word. 
Compatibility  (yogyata)  consists  in  (a  word’s)  not  rendering  futile 
the  sense  (of  the  sentence).  Juxtaposition  (sannidhij  consists  in 
the  enunciation  of  the  words  without  a (long)  pause  between 
each. 

A collection  of  words  devoid  of  interdependence,  &c.  is  no  va- 
lid sentence — for  example  ‘ cow,  horse,  man,  elephant,’  gives  no 
information,  the  words  not  looking  out  for  one  another. 

The  expression  * He  should  irrigate  with  fire’  is  no  cause  of 
right  knowledge,  for  there  is  no  compatibility  (between  fire  and 
irrigation). 
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The  words  ‘ Bring — the — cow’ — not  pronounced  close  together 
but  with  an  interval  of  some  three  hours  between  each,  are  not  a 
cause  of  correct  knowledge,  from  the  absence  of  (the  requisite 
closeness  of)  juxtaposition. 

Speech  is  of  two  kinds,  temporal  or  profane  ( laukika ) and  sa- 
cred (vaidika).  The  former,  being  uttered  by  God,  is  all-autho- 
ritative : but  the  latter,  only  if  uttered  by  one  who  deserves  con- 
fidence, is  authoritative  ; any  other  is  not  so. 


The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  speech  is  verbally  com- 
municated knowledge  ; its  instrumental  cause  is  language. 

Thus  has  been  explained  what  constitutes  correct  know- 
ledge. 

Incorrect  knowledge  is  of  three  sorts,  according  to  the  division 
of  doubt,  mistake,  and  [such  opinion  as  is  open  to]  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

The  recognition,  in  one  [and  the  same]  thing  possessing  a cer- 
tain nature,  of  several  heterogeneous  natures  as  characterising  it, 
is  doubt  f sans  ay  a j.  For  example  ‘ a post,  or  a man.’ 

Apprehending  falsely  is  mistake  (viparyaya).  For  example  in 
the  case  of  mother  o’pearl,  the  idea  that  this  is  silver. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum  (tarka)  consists  in  establishing  the  per- 
vader  [here  supposed  to  be  denied]  through  the  allegation  of  the 
pervaded  [here  supposed  to  be  granted].  For  example,  ‘ If  there 
■were  not  fire  [which  you  deny],  then  there  would  not  be  smoke 
[which  you  admit  there  is] .’ 
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Memory  also  is  of  two  kinds,  correct  and  incorrect.  Correct 
memory  is  that  which  arises  from  correct  knowledge.  Incorrect 
memory  is  that  which  arises  from  incorrect  knowledge. 

What  all  perceive  to  be  agreeable,  is  pleasure  (sukhu) ; what 
appears  disagreeable,  is  pain  ( du’khaj . 

Desire  (ichchhd)  means  wishing.  Aversion  (dweshaj  means 
disliking.  Effort  (prayatna)  means  action. 

Virtue,  or  merit,  (dliarmma)  arises  from  the  performance  of 
what  is  enjoined:  but  vice,  or  demerit  (adharmma)  from  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  forbidden. 

The  eight  qualities, — Intellect  and  the  rest, — are  distinctive  of 
Soul  alone. 

Intellect,  desire,  and  effort,  are  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  tran- 
sient ; eternal  in  God,  transient  in  mortals. 

Quality  sclfreproductive  ( sanskdra ) is  of  three  kinds,  momen- 
tum, imagination,  and  elasticity.  Momentum  fveg.a)  resides  in 
the  four  beginning  with  Earth,  and  in  Mind.  Imagination  (bhd- 
vandj,  the  cause  of  memory,  and  arising  from  notion,  resides  only 
in  the  Soul.  Elasticity  f sthitisthapaka)  is  that  which  restores  to 
its  former  position  what  had  been  altered.  It  resides  in  mats 
and  the  like  formed  of  the  earthy  element. 

So  much  for  the  Qualities. 

Action  consists  in  motion. 

Casting  upward  (utkshepayaj  is  the  cause  of  conjunction  with 
a higher  place.  Casting  downward  fapakshcpanaj  is  the  cause  of 
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contact  with  a lower  place.  Contraction  fdkunchanaj  is  the  cause 
of  conjunction  with  what  is  near  the  body.  Dilatation  (prasdra - 
na)  is  the  cause  of  conjunction  with  what  is  distant.  Going  fya- 
maruij  is  the  name  of  every  other  variety.  Action  resides  only 
in  the  four  beginning  with  Earth,  and  in  Mind. 

Community,  or  Genus,  fsdmdnyaj  is  eternal,  one,  belonging  to 
more  than  one,  residing  in  Substance,  Quality,  and  Action.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  higher  and  lower.  The  highest  degree  of  com- 
munity [or  the  summuin  yentis ] is  existence.  A lower  genus  is 
such  a one  as  Substantiality  [the  common  nature  of  what  are  call- 
ed Substances], 

Differences  ( vtieshaj  residing  in  eternal  substances,  are  exclud- 
ers [of  each  from  community  of  nature  with  the  others]. 

Intimate  relation  (samavdya)  is  constant  connection.  It  exists 
in  things  which  cannot  exist  separately.  Two  things  which  can- 
not exist  separately  are  those  of  which  two  the  one  exists  only 
as  lodged  in  the  other.  Such  pairs  arc,  parts  and  what  is  made 
up  of  the  parts,  qualities  and  the  thing  qualified,  action  and  agent, 
species  and  individual,  difference  and  eternal  substances. 

Antecedent  non-existence  (prdyubhdm)  is  without  beginning, 
and  has  an  end.  Such  is  the  non-existence  of  an  effect  previous- 
ly to  its  production.  Destruction  (pradhwansaj  has  a beginning, 
and  no  end.  [Such  is  the  non-existence]  of  an  effect  subsequent- 
ly to  its  production.  Absolute  non-existence  ( alyantdbhdva ) is 
that  the  counterentity  whereof  is  considered  independently  of 
the  three  times  [past,  present,  and  future.]  For  example — 
[such  is  the  non-existence  in  the  instance  where  it  is  remarked 
that]  there  is  not  a jar  on  the  ground.  Mutual  non-existence,  or 
difference,  (anyonydbhdva)  is  that  the  counterentity  whereof  is 
considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  identity.  For  exarn- 
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pie  [such  difference  is  referred  to  when  it  is  remarked  that]  a jar 
is  not  a web  of  cloth. 

Since  everything  is  properly  included  under  the  categories  that 
have  been  now  stated,  it  is  established  that  there  are  only  seven 
categories. 

This  Compendium  of  Logical  Results  was  composed  by  the 
learned  Annam  Bhatta,  in  order  to  perfect  the  acquaintance  of 
students  with  the  opinions  of  Kanada  and  of  the  Nyaya. 


Tlius  is  the  Tarka-sangraha  completed. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  session  of  1849,  i9  a sequel  to 
those  on  the  Nydya  Philosophy  delivered  to  the  senior  class  of 
pupils  in  the  English  Department  of  the  Benares  College,  in 
1848,  “ with  the  view  of  introducing  them  to  the  philosophical 
terminology  current  among  their  learned  fellow-countrymen  the 
pandits.” 

For  selecting  the  Taitwa-samdsa  as  the  text-book,  there  were 
two  motives — the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  work.  Mr.  Colebrooke  (at  p.  233.  vol.  1st  of  his 
Essays)  speaks  of  it  as  being  uncertain  whether  the  work  were 
still  extant ; and  few  of  the  pandits  appear  to  know  it  except  by 
name. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College,  1 
31  st  July,  1850,  J 
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A LECTURE 


ON  TH* 

SANKHYA  PHILOSOPHY. 


No.  1. — [The  founder  of  the  Sankhya  school  of  philosophy  was 
Kapila.  Two  treatises  are  attributed  to  him — the  Sdnkhya-pra - 
vachana  and  the  Talwa-samdta.  The  latter  will  form  the  text 
of  the]  following  observations.  The  commentary  commences 
thus : — ] 


*r*p.  i qsfrqyrSt  i n^lW,srf?r  ?r- 

1 

urcnwn  arnsrTw*:  1 


No.  2. — Salutation  to  Ganet'a  / Salutation  to  the  great  sage 
Kapila  ! Salutation  to  that  great  sage  Kapila  who,  at  the  first 
creation,  obtained,  merely  by  birth,  a knowledge  of  the  twenty- 
five  principles  ( tatwa ). 

Now  we  shall  explain  the  aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya,  which  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  Compendium  of  Principles. 

[ In  saying  that  Kapila  obtained  his  knowledge  “ merely  by 
birth,”  the  author  means  that  Kapila  differed  from  those  other  tea- 
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A LECTURE  ON  THE 


chers  who,  after  being  born,  received  instruction  before  they  were 
qualified  to  teach.  Kapila  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
deity.]  • 

srrs  i ^ i fai  *nsn?f an*  i wrT^rar; 

i qrfw  ^ i i 

No.  3. — A certain  br&hman,  aggrieved  by  the  three  kinds  of 
pain,  had  recourse  to  the  great  sage  Kapila , the  teacher  of  the 
Sankhya.  Having  declared  his  family,  his  name  and  race,  and 
his  desire  of  instruction,  he  said — “Holy  Sir!  What  is  of  all 
things  the  most  important  ? What  is  actual  truth  ? And  what 
must  I do  in  order  that  I may  have  done  what  is  fitting  to  be 
done  ?”  Kapila  replied — “ I shall  tell  you.” 

• [ The  Aphorisms  of  Kapila  here  follow.] 

. ’stot  TrercRT:  'M  Tt^rf^KT:  rb  rb 

1 811  I’M  I M 'WT3T'  1^1 

|K|  ^rf^STrf  |£J  I 

W ^ 1 W ^ w* rR:  i*R  a tngxrnf^- 

sh  R8»  TOifW^rfiTvmfTii:  iui  wngffc;  Rfi^r- 
mfafi:  iv»i  jrf^fnsn:  i\«i  *r«nro*^:  r<e.i 
^npnrflnft  wwf : r 0 1 r\i 

RRI  f*rf?T'^r R*l  WR*  R8B 
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f*rM  mi  v[vr^TV[7raS  i W&n  n?rer- 

W.  ^TTfTN  *1  xfa  dr^WI^IW* 

*t*snj^rfv  i 

No.  4. — “ (1)  The  eight  ‘ producers’  (prakriti ) ; (2)  the  Bix- 
“ teen  ‘ productions’  fvikdraj  ; (3)  ‘ Soul’  (purusha);  (4)  the 
“ ‘triad  of  qualities’  (traigunya);  (5)  * emanation’  or  ‘ develope- 
“ ment’  (sanchara);  (6)  ‘re-absorption’  or  ‘dissolution’  (pratisan - 
“ chara);  (7)  the  ‘ ministers  of  Soul’  (adhyatma)  ; (8)  the  ‘pro- 
“ vince  of  an  organ’  (adhibhuta);  (9)  the  respective  ‘ presiding 
“ deity’  (adhidaivata)  ; (10)  the  five  ‘ perversities  of  understand- 
ing” (abhibuddhi) ; (11)  the  five  ‘sources  of  action’  (karmma- 
“ yoni);  (12)  the  five ‘airs’  (vdyuj ; (13)  the  five  ‘which  consist 
“ of  action’  (karmmdtma) ; (14)  ‘ignorance’  ( avidyd ) under  five 
“ divisions  ; (15)  ‘disability’  ( as'akti ) of  twenty-eight  kinds;  (16) 
“‘acquiescence’  or  ‘ indifference’  (tush(i)  of  nine  kinds;  (17) 

“ ‘perfectness’  (siddhi)  of  eight  kinds;  (18)  the  ‘radical  facts’ 

“ (mulikdrtha)  of  ten  kinds  ; (19)  ‘ benevolent  nature,’  (anugra- 
“ ha-sarga)  ; (20)  ‘ created  existences’  (bhuta-sarga)  of  ten  des-  ft, 
“ criptions;  (21)  ‘parental  creation’  (dhatu-sansarga)  of  three  dis- 
“ criptions ; (22)  three-fold  ‘ bondage’  ( bandhu) ; (23)  three-fold 
“‘liberation’  ( moksha );  (24)  three-fold  ‘proof’  (pramana) ; (25) 
“three-fold  ‘pain’  (du’kha): — in  this  consists  all  actual  truth. 

“ He  who  shall  have  thoroughly  understood  this,  will  have  done 
“ all  that  is  to  be  done.  He  will  not  again  be  obnoxious  to  the 
“ three  sorts  of  pain.” 

Such  are  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya,  entitled  the  ‘ Com- 
pendium of  Principles.’ 

[ The  commentator  then  proceeds  to  dilate  on  each  of  the  fore- 
going  topics.] 
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ww  *r  Timw:  i i *r«ni 

¥«N|¥[^*5hi  ¥¥T  HOTT*:  I 

No.  5. — Now  which  are  those  eight  ‘ producers’?  To  this  it  is 
replied — (1)  the  ‘ undiscrete’  (avyakta) ; (2)  ‘intellect’  ( buddhi)  ; 
(3)  ' self-consciousness’  ( ahankara ) ; and  (4 — 8)  the  five  ‘ subtile 
rudiments’  {tan-mdtra) ; — these  are  the  eight  ‘producers.’ 

[ Each  of  these  eight  ‘producers’  is  now  taken  up  in  its  order.] 
I ¥¥T  %T%  <¥3?^ 

WT  5T7T¥TSIW^  I 71^ 

£ 

I «WT¥  I ’yanf^TOPrl^if^^^FirT^  1 ¥*• 
gj  im  f*m  WTy^f^Trf  i 
*nrrT:  tit  ^ 1T¥T^7r?Jm[f5rT  ^T*T:  I 

fsrUJfqiNft*  fa  ^TWriTW^TT^’*  » 

No.  6. — Now  the  ‘undiscrete’  is  described.  As,  in  this 
world,  jars,  webs,  vases,  and  couches  are  made  manifest,  not  so 
is  the  ‘ undiscrete’ : — that  is  to  say — it  is  not  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  or  by  any  other  sense.  Why  ? Because  it  has  neither  begin- 
ning, middle,  nor  end  ; nor  is  it  made  up  of  parts.  The  inaudible, 
intangible,  invisible,  indestructible,  and  likewise  eternal,  devoid 
of  savour  and  odour, — without  beginning  or  middle,  anterior  in  or- 
der to  mind,  firm  and  chief — thus  do  the  learned  designate  it. 
Subtile,  devoid  of  characteristic  attributes,  unconscious,  without 
beginning  or  end, — so  too  whose  nature  it  is  to  produce,  without 
parts,  one  only,  the  common  [source  of  all] — such  is  the  ‘undis- 
crete.’ 
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^«nr  wft  i 1 ttvr  i ir^  i 

^ nf^  i Trvpra  i w*:  i i 7nr:  i TTswfafk  i 

No.  7- — Synonymes  of  the  ‘ undiscrete’  are  the  following — viz  : 
the  * undistinguished,’  ‘ unseparated,’  or  * imperceptible’  (avyak- 
ta)\  the  ‘chief  ( pradhdna );  the  ‘source  of  emanation’  (brahma) t 
the  ‘ receptacle’  or  * abode,’  (para);  the  ‘permanent’  (dhruva)  ; 
the  ‘chief,’ or  ‘ that  in  which  all  generated  effect  is  comprehen- 
ded’ ( pradhanaka ) ; the  ‘ indestructible’  ( akshara ) ; the  ‘ site'  or 
' field’  ( kshetra)-,  ‘ darkness’  ( tamas );  the  ‘ productive  source’  (pra- 
ruta). 

[Several  of  these  terms  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  synonymes, 
further  than  as  they  are  all  applicable  to  the  ‘ undiscrete’.  They 
are  epithets  employed  for  reasons  which  may  appear  in  the  sequel. 
A.  similar  remark  applies  to  the  various  lists  of  synonymes  which 
will  be  met  with  further  on. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  eight  * producers’  (No.  5) 
— viz  ‘intellect’.] 

«ft  1 sr/y:  i 

* M 

*t4  sriy:  i i T^TT  I 

No.  8. — What  is  ‘ intellect’  ? To  this  it  is  replied — ‘ intellect’ 
is  ‘ascertainment’  ( adhyavasdya ).  This  it  is  from  which,  in  re- 
gard to  a cow  or  any  other  thing,  there  is  the  determination 
‘ This  is  so  and  so,  and  not  otherwise’ — ‘ This  is  a cow,  not  a 
horse’ — ‘ This  is  a post,  not  a man.’  Such  is  ‘ intellect’  or  ‘ un- 
derstanding.’ 

[The  various  aspects  under  which  this  faculty  is  regarded  as 
presenting  itself,  are  next  specified.] 
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WTO  wsfa  v*ff  'str 

f?r  i 

No.  9. — Of  this  ‘intellect’  there  are  eight  forms — (1)  ‘virtue’ 
(dharma);  (2)  ‘knowledge’  (Jnydna) ; (3)  ‘dispassion’  (vairagya); 
(4)  superhuman  ‘power’  (aistvarya) — [the  remaining  four  being 
the  opposites  or  negatives  of  these.  See  No.  14.] 

wf  5n*nWf^nrV.  *rfk‘srf?rf%f%rr:  fwwTT- 

VJ  < 

f^T£:  i 

No.  10. — ‘ Virtue’  ( dharma ) is  the  opposite  of  ‘vice’  ( adharma ) ; 
it  is  what  is  enjoined  in  the  ‘ scripture’  ( s'ruti ) and  in  the  ‘ law’ 
( smriti ) ; not  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  pious — of  which  the 
symptom  is  felicity  [ — prosperity  being  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
former  virtue,  and  adversity  as  that  of  former  vice.] 

5TRnri*ffa'wV:  I I 

No.  1 1, — ‘ Knowledge’  ( jnydna ) is  the  opposite  of  ‘ ignorance’ 
(i ajnydna ) — an  acqaintance  with  the  * principles’  ( tatwa  ),  the 
‘ forms’  of  intellect  (bhdva- No.  9.),  and  the  ‘elements’  ( bhuta - 
No  31.) 

tTTTST  ^FrT^TT72TtW»V:  I I 

No.  12. — * Dispassion’  ( vairagya ) is  the  opposite  of  ‘ passion’ 
(avairdffya) : — it  consists  in  not  concerning  one’s  self  about 
sounds  or  any  other  ‘objects  of  sense’  (vishaya). 

i ^5rftr*rr<^T  i v- 

iTTf^r  *!TfMiTf%  i 

No.  13. — Superhuman  ‘power’  ( aiswurya ) is  the  opposite  of 
‘ powerlessness’  ( anaistvarya ) ; it  consists  of  the  eight  qualities. 
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[the  capacity  of  assuming  a form  of  the  utmost]  ‘ minuteness’ 
( at}imdj  tyc. 

These  four  [kinds  of  ‘ intellect’ — Nos.  10. — 13,]  are  [regarded 
as]  ‘ partaking  of  the  quality  of  goodness’  ( sutwika ).  [See  No. 
50], 

m f*i  i vrv  wfW- 

vi  i i ftrer^rcfSr^:  i i 

*TPT  I I ’’vl  Trr- 

TO  vtw  %viwifSnnro:  i "sr^  i 

v vjv  i i v?nf%  mwr- 

fr  i 

No.  14. — ‘Vice’  ( adharma ),  ‘ignorance’  ( ajnydna ),  ‘subjec- 
tion to  passion’  ( avairagya ),  and  ‘powerlessness’  ( anaiswarya ), 
[are  next  described]. 

‘ Vice’ is  the  opposite  of  ‘ virtue’ — opposed  to  Scripture  and 
Law — opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  pious — and  of  which  the 
symptom  is  adversity.  [See  No.  10]. 

‘ Ignorance’  is  the  opposite  of  ‘ knowledge’ — the  reverse  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ‘ principles’,  the  * forms’  of  intellect,  and 
the  ‘ elements’.  [See  No.  11.] 

* Subjection  to  passion’  is  the  opposite  of  * dispassion’ : — it  con- 
sists in  perseveringly  concerning  one’s  self  about  sounds  and  other 
objects  of  sense. 

‘ Powerlessness’  is  the  opposite  of  superhuman  * power’ : — it  is 
the  being  destitute  of  [the  capacity  of]  ‘ minuteness’  &c. 

These  four  [kinds  of ‘intellect’]  are  [regarded  as]  ‘partaking 
of  the  quality  of  Darkness’  ( tdmasa ).  [See  No.  52]. 
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[What  consequences  severally  appertain  to  the  above-described 
modifications  of  ‘ intellect/  is  next  stated.] 

irsif^re:  i ^prfirpT^i flJlfa- 

*Tf?T  I cTSW  Wff:  tffWTrTT  I 

No.  1 5. — Through  * virtue/  as  a cause,  there  is  e elevation  in  the 
scale  of  being’  ( urdhwa-gamana ) ; through  ' knowledge,’  as  a 
cause,  there  is  ‘ liberation’  from  existence  ( moksha ) ; through 
‘ dispassion/  as  a cause,  there  is  ‘ absorption  into  nature/  ( prakri - 
ti-laya ) ; through  superhuman  * power/  as  a cause,  there  is 
* unimpeded  movement’  [even  through  solid  rocks  and  the  like], 
(iapratihata-gati). 

Thus  has  ‘intellect/  in  its  eight  forms  [No. 9]  been  described. 

tmprjr^TT  i 

*?nf?r:  jt^t  i inrisw- 

j M <i 

5?rf?r:  ^rfrw^  i - 

No.  16. — The  following  words  are  synonymes — [See  No.  7] — 
of  * intellect’ — viz  : * mind’  ( manas ) ; * understanding’  ( mati ) ; 
the  * great’  principle  ( mahat ) ; the  1 Creator’  (brahma) ; * familiar 
knowledge’  ( khyati ) ; ‘ wisdom’  ( prajnya)  ; * intelligence  through 
report’  ( srruti ) ; * resolution’  ( dhriti ) ; a ‘ train  of  thought’  ( praj - 
nyana-santati) ; ‘ memory’  ( smriti ) ; and  ‘ meditation’  (dh()  ; in 
such  terms  is  * intellect’  spoken  of. 

[We  now  come  to  the  third  of  the  eight  ‘ producers’  (No.  5) — 
viz  ‘ self-consciousness’ — that  which  is  implied  in  a man’s  employ- 
ing the  pronoun  * I’ — a pronoun  the  employment  of  which  de- 
clares the  speaker’s  belief  that  he  possesses  an  individuality  of 
his  own.] 
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tT  yrafraisr:  i ?r*  *r*^-  *r*  wx  *nr  ^nr  i 
w raj  ^rw  ^rpft  ! 1ww  ^r^ft  ^ w yf*r- 

WTRt  s-^  rai  ^?T:  i ^f%fn:  ^fairraTf^fi: 

JTTSrtT  *T:  5fr  JTOT:  I 

No.  17. — To  the  question — what  is  ‘self-consciousness’? — it 
i3  replied  that  ‘self-consciousness’  is  a ‘conceit’  ( abhimdna ) — the 
conceit  or  fancy  that  ‘ I am  the  embracer  in  the  case  of  sound’ 
[i.  e.,  ‘ I hear’],  * I feel/  ‘ I see,’  ‘ I taste/  ‘ 1 am  lord/  ‘ I 
am  rich/  ‘ I am  deity,’  ‘ I enjoy/  ‘ I am  connected  with  virtue/ 
* by  me  was  he  slain/  ‘ I shall  be  slain  by  powerful  enemies  :’ — 
such  and  the  like  belief  is  ‘ self-consciousness.’ 

[ The  term  ahankura  (the  ‘ making  of  an  Ego  or  an  F),  the 
technical  import  of  which,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Wilson,  is 
‘ the  pride  or  conceit  of  individuality/*  is  rendered,  in  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke’s  version  of  the  Sankhrja  Karika,  by  the  term  * Egotism.’ 
It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  ‘ egotism,’  thus 
employed,  is  not  to  carry  with  it  the  familiar  import  of  bustling 
vanity — the  feeling  which  prompts  a vain  man  to  be  constantly 
talking  about  himself : — for,  a man  who  is  no  ‘ egotist,’  in  that 
familiar  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  the  less  chargeable  with  ahan-ka- 
ra,  if  he  fancies  that  his  employing  the  pronoun  ‘I’  at  all  is  not  an 
absurdity.  The  word,  as  described  by  Fachaspati,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  24th  of  the  Karikds  of  I' s' war  a Krishna,  might 
signify  ‘egotism’  in  the  ordinary  sense — verging  even  on  ‘ego-ism/ 
— i.e.,  the  belief  that  ‘ besides  me  there  is  nought  else — but  the 
significance  of  Kapild’s  system  will  perhaps  be  more  clearly  dis- 


• Sdnkhya  Kdrited — p.  91. 
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ccrncd,  if  the  technical  acceptation  of  the  term,'  as  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  be  strictly  adhered  to.] 

wptcts^t:  i %^rrfrw5T%T  *<tt- 

Cs 

fr:  *rr*r*rr^T  f^nTR^fer  i 

No.  18. — The  various  epithets  given  to  'self-consciousness’  are 
‘ the  conceit  of  individuality’  ( ahankdra );  the  ‘modifying’  ( vai - 
kdrika );  the  ‘ardent’  (taijasa) ; the  ‘ origin  of  the  elements’ 
(bhutddi) ; ‘ dependent  on  inference’  ( sdnumana ) ; and  ‘ indepen- 
dent of  inference’  ( niranumdna ). 

[ Of  the  eight  ‘ producers’  (No.  5)  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
last  five — viz.,  the  five  ‘subtile  elements’ — the  rudiments  of  what 
are  familiarly  called  the  ‘ elements.’] 

*nrnr  qrrfsr  ^ i ^wmf^rTTl%  tr- 

\3 

^ rT«*rr^Tf%  I ’ST^TPJTW  ^l^rPJTT'W  XWH- 

No.  19. — To  the  question — what  are  the  five  ‘ subtile  ele- 
ments’ ? — it  is  replied  : — the  five  ‘ subtile  elements’  are  conse- 
quents of  ‘ self-consciousness.*  The  * subtile  element  of  sound’ 
[s' abda-tanmdtra)  ; tiie  ‘subtile  element  of  tangibility’  ( spars'a - 
tanmdtra)  ; the  ‘ subtile  element  of  colour’  ( rvpa-tanmdtra ) ; the 
‘ subtile  element  of  savour’  (rasa- tanmdtra)  ; and  the  ‘ subtile 
element  of  odour’  ( gandha-tanmatra ) ; — these  arc  the  five  ‘subtile 
elements.’ 

[“  Tan-mdtra  is  a compound  of  tad , ‘ that,’  and  mdtra,  ‘ alone 
implying,  that  in  which  its  own  peculiar  property  resides,  without 
any  change  or  variety.”  In  this  respect  the  ‘ subtile  elements’ 
arc  held  to  differ  from  the  gross  or  derivative  elements,  the  pro- 
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perties  of  which  are  various  at  different  times  and  in  respect  to 
different  mortals.] 

TWfrrRifwprff : *r- 
®£fWTr  | ?T-^T^5^iT^rnff  j fas  ff:  i 

No.  20. — The  ‘ subtile  elements  of  sound’  [like  the  ‘atoms’ 
of  the  Nyaya,  which  are  separately  inappreciable  by  the  senses 
of  men,]  are  apprehended  only  in  [derivative  and  gross]  * sounds.' 
Varieties  of  ‘ sound’  arc  apprehended,  such  as  * acutely  accented,’ 
* gravely  accented,’  ‘ circumflexly  accented,’  and  [the  notes  of 
the  gamut — viz. :]  ‘C’  (shad/a),  ‘ D’  ( rishabha ),  ‘ E’  ( gdndhdra ), 
‘ F’  ( madhyama — i.  e.,  the  ‘middle’  note  of  the  scale — correspond- 
ing to  the  ‘ sub-dominant’*),  ‘ G’  ( panchama — i.e.  the  ‘fifth’  note 
of  the  scale — corresponding  to  the  ‘ dominant’),  c A’  ( dhaivata ), 
‘ B’  ( nishdda ),  &c.  But  there  is  not  hence  [i.  e.,  in  accordance 
with  the  variety  in  sounds  appreciable  by  mortals]  any  diversity 
in  the  ‘ subtile  element  of  sound’  itself. 


* It  is  noticeable  that  the  keynote  and  those  two  important  notes,  the  do- 
minant and  sub-dominant,  have  names  marking  their  place  in  the  scale, 
whilst  the  other  names  arc  unscientific  and  fantastical.  The  word  rishabha 
means  ‘ a bull,’  gdndhdra  means  ’red  lead,’  dhaivata  seems  to  have  no  sense 
elsewhere,  nnd  nishdda  means  ‘an  outcaste.’  The  keynote — viz.,  shnd-ja  ’born 
of  six’  is  said  to  b%  so  named  because  it  is  “supposed  to  require  for  its  articu- 
lation the  employment  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  palate,  nose,  throat  and  teeth,” — 
but  this  is  evidently  the  conjecture  of  a grammarian,  not  of  a musician.  The 
writers  on  music  may  have  given  it  the  name  as  indicative  of  tbo  acoustic 
fact  thnt  tiic  ear,  though  content  if  the  keynote  be  sounded,  demands  that,  if 
the  other  six  arc  sounded  in  their  order,  the  keynote  shall  follow  (before  clo- 
sing) to  complete  the  octave  nnd  to  form  the  cadence.  It  is  “ the  offspring  of 
(all  or  any  of  these)  six.” 
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^faf^T^TWl^I:  l TT^nW^ 

^TO?P*Tpi  J fSrsifw:  | 


No.  21. — The  ‘ subtile  elements  of  tangibility’  are  apprehen- 
ded only  in  [derivative  cases — see  No.  20 — ] of  ‘ tangibility.’ 
In  these,  varieties  of  ‘ tangibility’  are  apprehended — such  as 
' soft,’  ‘ hard,’  ‘ rough,’  * slippery,’  ‘ cold,’  * hot,’  &c.  But 
there  is  not  hence  any  diversity  in  the  ‘ subtile  element  of  tangi- 
bility’ itself. 


^rTT7r;j*-nrrfw  ?^P  I rf^ 


^ y i 


No.  22. — The  ‘ subtile  elements  of  colour'  are  apprehended 
only  in  ‘ colours.’  In  these,  varieties  of  * colour’  are  apprehen- 
ded— such  as  ‘ white,’  ‘ red,’  ‘ black,’  * green,’  * yellow,’  ‘ tur- 
meric-colour,’ ‘ madder-colour,’  &c.  But  there  is  not  hence  any 
diversity  in  the  ‘ subtile  element  of  colour’  itself. 

i cp* 

Vi 

i ri^Tf^rrwn^ 

v»  #. 

I 


No.  23. — The  ‘ subtile  elements  of  savour’  are  apprehended 
only  in  ‘ savours.’  In  this,  varieties  of  ‘ savour’  are  apprehen- 
ded— such  as  ‘ pungent,’  ‘bitter,’  ‘astringent,’  ‘alkaline,’  ‘sweet,’ 
‘ acid,’  ‘ salt,’  &c.  But  there  is  not  hence  any  diversity  in  the 
* subtile  clement  of  savour’  itself. 
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m TT^q^rirf  I rf^r 

^jnarTt  i rr^T^^jrpEr  s’  f^ria^:  i 

^c!7q^d**a^Tl%  l 

C\ 

No.  24. — Tlie  ‘ subtile  elements  of  odour’  are  apprehended 
only  in  ‘ odour.’  In  this,  two  varieties  of  ‘ odour’ — viz.,  ‘ fra- 
grance’ and  ‘ stench,’  are  apprehended.  But  there  is  not  hence 
any  diversity  in  the  ' subtile  element  of  odour’  itself. 

Thus  have  the  five  ‘ subtile  elements’  been  made  known. 

’srlhrt  ir*frznr^T  i *r«Tpnf*ir  wrwTTft 

*s 

«2T5!i^?^TTfT?^n^^{%rTT  ^TS\  TT^rT^T  dTOmt:  I 
W WRUSkTS:  I TT^^frtfW  XT^nTZT:  1 

No.  25. — Now  the  synonymes  of  these  are  ‘elemental  rudi- 
ments’ ( tan-mdtra ) ; ‘ unvaried’  (avis'esha) ; the  * pervading  ele- 
ments’ or ‘whence  the  gross  elements  proceed’  (maha-bhuta)  ; 
‘ producers’  (prakriti ) ; * not  adapted  for  [mortal]  fruition’  ( a- 
bhogya ) ; ‘ atoms’  ( anu ) ; ‘ not  soothing’  ( as'dnta ) ; ‘not  terrific’ 
( aghora ) ; ‘ not  stupifying’  ( amufha ).  [These  last  three  names 

refer  to  the  triad  of  Qualities — see  No.  49].  Thus  have  the 
eight  producers — viz.,  the  ‘undiscrete,’  ‘intellect,’  ‘ self-consious- 
ness,’  and  the  five  ‘subtile  elements,’  been  explained. 

Now  why  are  these  (No.  5)  called  ‘producers’  ? It  is  because 
they  produce  [the  sixteen  ‘ productions’ — see  No.  4 — which  are 
next  to  be  described.] 

WTRpt  'Tl^ll  fwm:  I 
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No.  26. — Now  what  are  those  sixteen  ‘ productions  ?’  To  this 
it  is  replied  : — the  eleven  ‘organs’  ( indriya ),  and  the  five  [deri- 
vative or  gross]  ‘ elements:’ — these  are  the  sixteen  ‘ productions, 
or  * modifications’  [vikura\, 

?r^r  r^^nfxo  i srnrfa- 

f?r  ^ ^f^rrfar  i 

No.  27. — Now  the  ‘ organs’  are  set  forth.  The  ‘ organ  of 
hearing’  ( s'rotra ) ; the  * organ  of  touch’  ( twach ) and  the  ‘ organ 
of  sight’  (chakshush) ; the  ‘organ  of  taste’  (ji/nvd) ; the  ‘organ 
of  smell’  ( ghri'tna ) ; are  the  five  ‘ organs  of  the  intellect’  (bud- 
dhindriya). 

(These  are  called  ‘ organs  of  the  intellect’  because  their  func- 
tion is  that  of  observation,  not,  as  that  of  the  other  organs  is,  of 
action.) 

sis  1 is*  ^nrfirsrtf  1 

V»  - J Os 

fsss  1 tw  *r«i7r  1 igrnirV 

SWit  1 Tfs 

sJ 

No.  28. — The  ‘ hearing’  apprehends  its  object  ‘ sound’  (*'a£>- 
da).  The  ‘touch’  apprehends  its  object  ‘tangibility’  ( spars'a ). 
The  ‘sight’  apprehends  its  object  ‘colour’  ( rupa ).  The  ‘taste’ 
apprehends  its  object  ‘savour’  (rasa).  The  ‘smell’  apprehends 
its  object  ‘ odour’  ( gandha ). 

*1*  TrfwiTT?*-  ^ ^ 

W I I Wt  **  fi^rT:  1 

fsnrmm  1 xrpifsf 1 1 : 

1 ajusnwrfr  1 
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No.  29. — The  five  4 organs  of  action’  ( karmendriya ),  viz.,  the 
4 voice’  or  the  4 larynx  & c.’  (vak),  the  ‘ hands,’  the  ‘ feet,’  the 
4 organ  of  excretion,’  and  the  4 organ  of  generation,’  perform 
severally  their  own  function.  The  4 voice’  pronounces  words. 
The  ‘ hands’  perforin  actions.  The  4 feet’  perforin  locomotion  ; 
the  4 organ  of  excretion,’  evacuation  ; and  the  4 organ  of  genera- 
tion,’ enjoyment.  4 Mind’  ( manas ),  an  organ  both  of  observa- 
tion and  action,  performs  its  appropriate  functions  of  ‘resolving’ 
(sankalpa)  and  4 doubting’  ( vikalpa ). 

Thus  have  the  eleven  organs  been  described. 

tottt  trsrfcrT:  | Wfwftr  f^Rrrrfa 

^Trrfa  i 

No.  30. — Now  the  synonymes  of  these  are — ‘organs  of  sense’ 
(indriya);  ‘ instruments’  ( karaiut ) ; 4 changers’  ( vaikdrika ) ; 4 al- 
lotted’ (to  each  mortal)  (niyata) ; ‘appliances’  (pada) ; ‘placed 
under’  (the  soul)  (avudhrita) ; ‘ subtile’  (anu)  ; ‘organs’  ( aksha ). 

to  sfirfa  i 

Cs 

"STRtfa  »T?T»TrnfiT  I 

No.  31. — Now  what  are  the  five  ‘ gross  elements’  ( maha-bhu - 
to)?  To  this  it  is  replied — ‘ earth,’  ‘ water,’  4 light,’  ‘ air,’  and 
ether,’  are  the  ‘gross  elements.’ 

rr*r  JT^TOrr  ^rfw  i 

tot:  ^r^rrf^r  i 

T^T:  Tr^iWT^ST  TOttV^T  ^gwfgWTT  1 TOT: 

T?PTW»TT^«T  TT^TOT^gWT  ^WIT  ^^Tf?T  I TO^RTlf 
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t wtifa  i -ais^rsi^r- 

r ^ 

’T^j'n'T  sftnft  i ■ars^^nr^TT^^nr^g^nrT  ^rr- 

i ^r:  i -ar^^ra  snfaft  f^^r^T- 

*T:  I ir^T^rjnrTri^T-jTfl  | t*Tr*rr*?rRnfa  ^ *m*T<Trf%  I 

• 

No.  32. — ‘Earth/  acting  in  the  character  of  supporter,  co-ope- 
rates with  the  [ other]  four  [elements,  in  the  production  of  ef- 
fects.’ ‘ Water’  acting  in  its  character  of  the  ‘ humid/  co-operates 
with  the  other  four.  ‘ Light/  acting  in  the  way  of  ‘ maturation,’ 
co-operates  with  the  other  four.  ‘ Air/  acting  in  the  way  of 
* siccation,’  co-operates  with  the  other  four.  * Ether,’  acting 
in  the  way  of  giving  space,  co-operates  with  the  other  four. 

* Earth’  is  possessed  of  five  qualities — having  ‘ sound,’  ‘tangibili- 
ty/ ‘colour/ ‘savour/  and ‘odour.’  ‘Water/ possesses ‘sound/ ‘tan- 
gibility,’ ‘colour/  and  ‘savour.’  ‘Light’  possesses  ‘sound,’  ‘tangibi- 
lity/ and  ‘ colour.’  ‘ Air’  possesses  ‘ sound’  and  ‘tangibility.’ 
‘ Ether’  has  the  single  qualjty  of  ‘sound.’ 

Thus  have  the  ‘gross’  ‘ elements’  been  set  forth. 

'srsM^fcrr:  i Hfnft  i v<rf?nprr:  i fwirt:  i *rrer- 

C\ 

*T*L  l l fV?T*T:  1 HTwTT:  I I wv T:  I 
fesfiTTT  55?T^TRfT:  I 

No.  33. — Now  their  synonymes — ‘elements’  ( bhuta ),  ‘varieties 
of  element’  ( bhuta-vis'esha ),  ‘ productions’  or  * modifications’ 
(vikara),  ‘forms’  ( dkriti ),  ‘minute,’  ( tanu ),  bodies,  ivigraha),  ‘ soo- 
‘ thing/  ‘ terrific/  ‘ Stupifying.’ 

Thus  have  the  sixteen  ‘ productions’  or  ‘modifications’  been 
described. 
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[ The  eight  ‘ producers,’  and  the  sixteen  'productions,'  or  re- 
sults of  the  modification  of  the  ‘ producers,’  having  been  thus 
described,  the  third  of  Kapila’s  aphorisms,  in  which  he  announces 
‘ soul,’  is  next  adverted  to.] 

W.  | I *^rt 

\»  J Si  Os 

rpfr  ^TT  ^Hfrr  STPnn*- 

I 

No.  34. — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  ‘ soul’  ? To  this  it  is  replied 
— ‘ soul’  is  without  beginning,  subtile,  omnipresent,  intelligent, 
without  [the  three]  qualities  [see  No.  49],  eternal,  spectator, 
enjoyer,  not  an  agent,  the  knower  of  body,  pure,  not  producing 
aught. 

qngnronr:  i towttt  Tpprnr,  tr^Tf%rr?f%- 

No.  35. — Now  it  is  asked — why  [is  it  called]  ‘soul’  (purusha)? 
Because  it  is  ‘ ancient’  (purana)  [having  been  from  eternity — see 
No.  34 — ];  and  because  ‘it  reposes  in  body’  ( puri  s'oyate );  and 
because  it  is  that  towards  which  the  ‘ highest  affection’  ( puro  hita) 
is  entertained  [ — seeing  that  each  one  loves  self,  if  loving  nought 
else — ] therefore  it  is  called  purusha. 

'*nx  WT^rrfc:  i faspi  ttsrt- 

fr:  l I I sfi^RT- 

1 WnTT^5Twrr^T%T  *PPT«T:  I 3r 

^FfT^rfsr.  1 I I ^eSTT- 

P TW:  I I 
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KrTq&cw  t i Tfa  i srsrr* 

A J 

gTWT  I ^rRHT^T^^-.^Rfx^-RTrT,  I ^^n^TTf  I 
ST^-JTWf^T^  I ST%*st  WT^f%  Tf% 

t5prfa^  I 'Sm  WTTB’ST:  I TT*$  if 

*Prftf?T  ^THW.  I I fsT?f^(^TWs  I * f%f^[- 

*n^nftfsrw:  i «2jtwt<t:  » 

’>$ 

No.  36. — Now  why  is  it  [‘soul’]  said  to  be  ‘ without  beginning’ 
[No.  34]  ? Because  it  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end. 
Why  ‘ subtile'  ? From  its  being  without  parts,  and  its  transcen- 
ding the  senses.  Why  ‘ omnipresent’  ? Because  it  comes  into 
relation  with  all,  and  its  sphere  is  boundless  as  the  sky.  Why 
* intelligent’  ? From  its  discerning  pleasure,  pain,  and  delusion. 
Why  ‘ without  qualities’  ? Because  neither  the  quality  of  ‘ good- 
ness’ [No.  491,  of  * passion,’  nor  of  ‘ darkness,’  is  in  it.  Why 
‘eternal’  ? From  its  not  being  made  or  produced.  Why  ‘ specta- 
tor’ ? Because  it  apprehends  the  modifications  which  productive 
nature  undergoes.  Why  ‘ enjoyer’  ? Because  it  discerns  pleasure 
and  pain  through  its  possession  of  intelligence.  Why  * not  an 
agent’  ? From  its  being  indifferent  ( uddstna ) and  devoid  of  the 
‘ qualities’  [see  No.  42.]  Why  the  ‘ knower  of  body’  ? Because 
through  bodies  it  apprehends  the  * qualities.’  Why  ‘ pure’  ? Be- 
cause in  this  ‘ soul’  there  are  neither  good  actions  nor  bad.  Why 
1 not  wont  to  produce’?  Because  it  is  seedless  : — that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  thing. 

Thus  has  the  ‘ soul’  of  the  Sankhya  been  described  ? 

«! 

W^ri:  I i ^iTf^T  I 

I l 1 I I W*:  I TPH:  i 
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*T;  I «R.  I W:  I XT5T;  [ XJ^rTlf*  <nsnf%  55fT- 

XSTTrTTi^  I TTSkHT:  ^TT3I  f*nSTTT:  Wrefw  | 
T^fa'sifddcrsft  zr^TfTWT^  X7T:  ! 
srzt  frt  gwt  5TT^  xruxr:  11 

No.  37.  — Now  thesynonymes  of  this  ‘soul’ — the  ‘reposer  in 
body’  (purusha) ; ‘ self’  ((Utnd) ; * the  male’  (puns)  ; * that  which 
superadds  the  quality  of  reason  to  mere  animal  life’  (pun-guna- 
jantu-jiva) ; the  ‘ knower  of  body’  (kshetra-jna) ; the  ‘man’  (na- 
ra) ; the  * poet'  (kavi) ; ‘ deity’  ( brahma ) ; the  ‘ indestructible’ 
akshara ) ; ‘ life’  or  ‘ vital  air’  ( prana ) ; ‘ who,’  ‘who’  ? ‘ he,’  ‘ this.’ 

Thus  have  the  twenty-five  ‘ principles’  ( tativa ) been  explained 
— viz  the  eight  * producers’  [No.  5],  the  sixteen  ‘ productions’ 

[No.  26],  and  ‘soul’  [No.  34]. 

“ He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  matted  hair,  a 
top-knot  only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated : — of  this  there  is 
no  doubt.” 


i v ^rrt  i «Rtt? 


No.  38. — Here  it  is  asked — is  ‘soul’  an  agent,  or  not  an  agent  ? 
If  ‘ soul’  were  an  agent,  it  would  do  only  good  actions — it  would 
not  adopt  the  ‘ triad  of  habits.’ 

[ What  the  three  * habits’  are,  is  next  stated.] 


WTW  %TfW 


TTWR 


No.  39. — The  ‘amiable’  ( sutwika ) habit  consists  of  virtue. 
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kindliness,  restraint  [of  the  senses],  regulation  [of  the  organs], 
freedom  from  enmity,  correct  judgment,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  and  supernatural  power  [see  No.  13.] 

TFT:  sftTtft  %FT:  *PWfT*T%T  SgfefeWrS- 

ffPTFCW  IFSn^TTTg-  TTST^t  ?ffT:  I 


No.  40. — But  passion,  anger,  covetousness,  the  reproaching  of 
others,  extreme  sternness,  discontent,  fierceness  shown  in  change 
of  aspect — this  is  called  the  * passionate’  ( riljasa ) habit. 

<TFnft  i 


No.  41. — Madness,  intoxication,  lassitude,  atheism,  addic- 
tion to  women,  drowsiness,  sloth,  worthlessness,  impurity — this 
is  called  the  ‘ dark’  ( tdmasa ) habit. 


*C<TT^  iffT^r  %T%  ^WFTt 
I 


No.  42. — Since  we  see  this  triad  cf  habits  in  the  world,  the 
agency  of  the  * qualities’  [ in  which  these  habits  originate — see 
No.  49]  is  established  ; and  hence  * soul’  Tthe  agency  being  thus 
accounted  for  independently  of  it]  is  proved  to  be  * not  an  agent.’ 


T^PrmTwrti  f%Tfta^rVprj 


WfiRT  *FTT  *T^<?  Tfa^Tf«FTFTr^*>*  ^TrT:  WW- 

I 


No,  43. — Through  ‘passion’  (No.  51)  and  * darkness’  (No. 
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52),  through  ail  erroneous  view,  it  (viz.,  * soul’)  foolishly  ima- 
gines— ‘I  am  the  agent’  in  regard  to  these  ‘qualities’  (No.  49) 
which  belong  to  nature.  Though  incompetent  even  to  the  crook- 
ing of  a straw,  (‘soul’ imagines)  ‘AH  this  was  made  by  me — 
this  is  mine:’ — thus  saying,  it,  through  a vain  imagination,  fool- 
ish, insane,  becomes  as  if  it  were  an  agent. 

'SHTT?  B *PJT:  4TT7TU:  t 

0\ 

^Tf%^f%^t^T^wrr3rr2r»T^:  i 
'ar^wtjf^r  * ^r>ifrf  * n 

W B 3i*Tfar  f^»TT<r[f%  I 

2T:  ^f7T  rT2rni7T5f*T^TTtT  II 


No.  44. — On  this  subject  it  is  said  (in  the  Bhagavad  GUd — 
Lect.  Ill  v.  27.)  “ Actions  are  effected  by  the  qualities  of  nature, 
according  to  their  shares  : — the  soul,  deluded  by  the  conceit  of 
individuality,  imagines  ‘ I am  the  agent.’  ” 

(And  again,  Lect.  XIII.  v.  31.) 

From  its  being  without  beginning,  and  its  being  devoid  of  the 
‘ qualities,’  this  incorruptible  supreme  Soul,  even  while  remain- 
ing in  body,  neither  acts  nor  is  affected.” 

Also — (Lect.  XIII.  v.  29). 

“ Whoso  beholds  actions  as  in  all  respects  performed  by  nature 
alone,  and  so  too  beholds  Soul  as  a non-agent — he  indeed  sees 
(aright).” 

ri^T?  1 *rrfr  i 


i sri^: 


•t'ih  1 c«f 

nI 
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TT5?  ^ I W ^ T:feR: 

sj  J X >*  -J 

W I ^3p  *T37:  W'  l ^ 

N G>.  C\  j 

"N  ^ 

^TTf:  w l ^%*N  f^p;  TO  fcr^T:  ^r.  l TOtfa* 

3 ^ S 

totiw  wn  i to»%^  to  wt- 
I TO>fWTv  *nt  to  fa^TO  I Tf?r  JfTOi  wro: 
*jtot:  f^gT:  i ^n?ifrTOTTOTOTO^faH™fVTOT<^T?rs  i 

M 

No.  45. — Here  the  question  occurs — is  ‘soul’  one,  or  many  ? 
To  this  it  is  replied  : — the  multiplicity  of  ‘ soul’  is  proved  by  the 
diversity  of  the  conditions  of  pleasure,  pain,  delusion,  mixture 
of  race,  purity  of  race,  soundness  of  organs,  birth,  and  death,  and 
by  the  difference  of  the  world  (heaven,  earth,  and  hell,)  and  of  of- 
fice, and  of  caste.  If  there  were  only  one  * soul,’  then,  when  one  is 
happy,  all  would  be  happy ; when  one  is  grieved,  all  would  be 
grieved ; when  one  is  deluded,  all  would  be  deluded  ; when  one 
is  of  mixed  race,  all  would  be  of  mixed  race ; when  one  is  of  pure 
race,  all  would  be  of  pure  race ; when  one  possesses  soundness  of 
organs,  all  would  possess  soundness  of  organs ; when  one  is  born, 
all  would  be  born  ; when  one  dies,  all  would  die.  Hence  * soul’ 
i*  not  one ; and  hence  multifarious  ‘souls’ are  proved  to  exist — 
for  these  possess  a multiplicity  of  distinctive  characters  in  the 
diversified  allotment  of  form,  birth,  habitation,  fortune,  society, 
and  body. 

No.  46. — Thus  [as  set  forth  in  No.  45]  do  the  teachers  of  the 
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Srinkhya,  Kapila,  Asuri,  Panchas'ikha,  Patanjali,  &c  , describe 
souls  as  many.  The  teachers  who  speak  according  to  the  Vedanta 
[the  doctrine  derived  from  the  YTedas,'\  viz.,  Harihara,  Hiranya- 
garbha,  Vy&sa,  &c.,  describe  Soul  as  one  only. 

1 fTTH*  I I ^?TT- 

JT^rw  I <T^T*T:  * wprf?r:  I rij? 

vf  J ^ 

^ jtT^:  *tt  qrpif?r:  i 2TW 

jqr  5rm*rf%  ^ ^rrtr  if%  i 

No,  4/. — Why  thus  (but  one)?  lie  replies.  This  [universe]  is  ^ 

Soul  only.  [Soul  is]  all  that  has  been,  and  that  is  to  be,  and  the 
lord  of  immortality — that  which  by  nought  else  is  overlaid.  It  alone 
is  fire,  it  is  the  sun,  it  is  air,  and  it  is  the  moon.  It  alone  is  pure, 
it  is  the  vast  one,  it  is  the  waters,  it  is  the  lord  of  creatures,  it 
alone  is  the  true  nectar  of  immortality,  it  is  liberation,  it  is  the  ul- 
timate goal,  it  is  the  indestructible,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  sun,  it 
is  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  else,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  either  more  recent  or  more  ancient. 

■rg  ^ f^r  *nir-  grtrw  w w?r: 

tnfwre  to:  *n**rrro 

f?raf?r  1 1 toit  w- 

*farr*r  ^ »rveT,  i ^irirr 

1 W *1%*  flfll  fpr^T  fas:  1 xr* 

tc*  far  *rrri7*rr  %%  %%  1 trJRVT  ^ TO- 
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N '.  w>  6,  J ■*  J 

%T  ^YOTin  ^*T  rT?T  I ^T  J^’TTflTT  3r*Rlf> 

iiJT  SfsTST  luT:  I ^Tr*TFT  t 

■3T%  *r«r  ^rfw«TT:  i xr^r^ar  *tstt 

Os  VJ 

V*:  I J rT^T  I ^STt^  ^npSH? 

I ^%T  £S*rT?*n  fashl:  Sj^f^rT:  I 

No.  48. — Firm  as  a tree  it  remains  in  the  heavens.  With  that 
Soul  all  this  is  filled  everywhere.  On  all  sides  are  the  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  heads,  and  faces  of  that  [Soul-tree] — and,  with  ears 
in  all  directions,  it  stands  embracing  all — assuming  the  aspect  of 
all  the  organs  and  qualities,  though  devoid  of  all  the  qualities — 
the  lord  and  ruler  of  all — the  great  refuge  of  all — that  which  al- 
together is  all  the  principles,  is  every  soul,  is  the  source  of  all — 
into  which  all  is  resolved — the  sages  regard  it  as  Brahma.  For 
only  one  soul  is  located  in  various  bodies  ; as  the  Moon,  though 
but  one,  appears  many  in  [many  vessels  of]  water.  In  all  exis- 
tences, immoveable  or  locomotive,  it  dwells — one  only — by  which 
all  this  [universe]  was  spread  out.  This  soul,  of  all  worlds,  is 
but  one : — by  whom  is  it  made  more  ? Some  speak  of  soul 
as  several — seeing  that  Knowledge  and  other  mental  states  are  ob- 
servable [simultaneously — some  being  happy  while  others  are  sad]; 
but  in  the  Brdhman,  the  worm,  and  the  insect ; in  the  outcaste, 
the  dog,  and  the  elephant ; in  goats,  cows,  gadflies,  and  gnats, 
the  wise  behold  the  same  [single  Soul].  Just  as  a thread  may 
pass  through  golden  beads,  and  again  in  like  manner  through 
pearls,  gems,  coral,  earthen  beads,  or  silver, — so  this  Soul  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  remaining  everywhere  one — in  cows,  men,  elephants, 
deer,  &c. 

far  ^5^  i i i 

f^TTTUrT  | 

No.  49. — Now  it  is  asked— -what  is  the  ‘ triad  of  qualities’  ? It 
is  replied — the  triad  of  qualities  consists  of  * Goodness’  ( sattwa ), 
‘Foulness’  (rajas),  and  ‘Darkness’  (tamas).  By  the  ‘triad  of 
qualities’  is  meant  the  * three  qualities.’ 


No.  50. — ‘ Goodness’  ( sattwa ) is  endlessly  diversified,  accor- 
dingly as  it  is  exemplified  in  calmness,  lightness,  complacency,  at- 
tainment of  wishes,  kindliness,  contentment,  patience,  joy,  and 
the  like.  Summarily,  it  consist!  of  happiness. 


•TFT 


*T- 


v» 

No.  51. — ‘ Foulness*  (rajas)  is  endlessly  diversified,  according- 
ly as  it  is  exemplified  in  grief,  distress,  separation,  excitement, 
anxiety,  fault-finding,  and  the  like.  Summarily,  it  consists  of 
pain. 


No.  52. — ‘ Darkness’  (tamas)  is  endlessly  diversified,  accordingly 
as  it  it  is  exemplified  in  envelopement,  ignorance,  disgust,  abject- 
hess,  heaviness,  sloth,  drowsiness,  intoxication,  and  the  like. 
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Summarily,  it  consists  of  delusion. 

*4 . • 

t£?TI*H3|*PW  anwifl  1 

THunne  f^rrsr^T  fainrJnnrew  i 
tt^t  ywiN  ftfn«T%xyni  sTT^r^i^ff  d 

No.  53. — So  far  ( i.  e.  in  Nos.  50,  51,  and  52,)  has  the  * triad 
of  qualities’  been  expounded. 

One  should  regard  'goodness’  as  ‘illuminating;’  one  should 
regard  ‘foulness’  as  ‘ exciting’ ; one  should  regard  ‘darkness’ 
as  ‘ non-illuminating’ ; — such  is  what  is  named  the  ‘ triad  of  qua- 
lities.’ 

^nrrs  wc:  i i ^wffr: 
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^dTOTlTlWf^TTOTOTVTTO  ^WTfaf%rTT  *T?T- 
^ I ^^HTT  wf%:  I -WyTt  ! 
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forfait  ^RTft=fe*r*l^  1 ^TrTT%f<:f?r  I <T^ 

%^tt  ^r^TfTr^T^^  i vrrr%^PJrr^Tfw  i fhsnnfH- 

I cTW’i^  *TrTR\ffT  I 

No.  54.— Thenext  question  is— what  is  (meantby)'developement’ 
and  ‘resolution’  (sanchara  and  pratisanchara — the  5th  and  Gth  in 
Kapila’s  enumeration  of  topics — No.  0)  ? To  this  it  is  replied—  * 
‘development’  is  production:  — ‘ reabsorption’  ( pratisanchara  ) 
is  dissolution.  [The  order  of  ] ‘production’  is  as  follows  : — 
from  the*  undiscrete’  beforetnentioned  [No.  /],  superintended  by 
Soul,  which  is  another  [ than  Nature,  and  for  whose  use  is  the 
assemblage  of  sensible  objects,]  and  omnipresent,  ‘intellect’  is 
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produced.  * Intellect’  is  of  eight  kinds — [No.  9].  From  the  prin- 
ciple of  * intellect’  ‘ self-consciousness’  [No.  17]  is  produced. 

‘ Self-consciousness’  is  of  three  kinds  [No.  18] — the  * modifying,’ 
the  ‘ active,’  * ardent,’  or  ‘ urgent,’  and  the  ‘origin  of  the  ele- 
ments.’ From  the  * modifying  self-consciousness’  the  gods  and  the 
senses  are  produced ; from  [self-consciousness  as]  ‘ the  origin  of 
the  elements’  the  ‘ subtile  elements’  (No.  19)  are  produced. 
From  the  * active’  both  proceed,  [for,  without  the ‘active,’  both 
the  others  are  held  to  be  inert].  From  the  ‘ subtile  elements 
[are  produced]  the  [gross]  ‘ elements  :’ — such  is  [ the  -order 
of]  ‘development.’ 

TffTnr^T  «TR  Mrnfc  rlRRI^f^RT-  . 

fqr?rr^PT^  ^fsrapii  i iroi- 

^ * 

^ i i TTfifn  5r§rsnftw- 

* =2TT^TH:  l 

No.  55. — ' Reabsorption'  [No.  6]  is  as  follows  : — the  ‘ ele- 
ments’ are  resolved  into  the  ‘ subtile  elements  ;’  the  ‘ subtile  ele- 
ments’ and  the  ‘senses’  into  ‘self-consciousness ‘ self-conscious- 
ness’ into  ‘intellect;’  ‘intellect’  into  the  ‘undiscrete.’  The 
‘ undiscrete’  is  nowhere  dissolved.  Why?  Because  it  was  not 
produced  out  of  anything  (into  which  it  might  be  resolvable). 
Regard  Nature  and  Soul  as  beiug  both  eternal.  Thus  has  ‘ reab- 
6orption’  been  explained. 
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No.  56. — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  meant  by  the  * minister* 
of  soul’  [No  6],  the  * province  of  an  organ,’  and  tiie  'presiding 
deity  ?’  To  this  it  is  replied : — ‘ intellect’  is  a ‘ minister  of  soul ;’ 

* whatever  is  to  be  understood’  constitutes  its  ‘ province ;’  and  it* 
‘presiding  deity’  is  Bruhmd.  * Self-consciousness’  is  a ‘ minister 
of  soul;’  whatever  is  * to  be  believed’  constitutes  its  ‘province;’ 
and  Rudra  is  its  ‘presiding  deity.’  ‘ Mind’  is  a ‘minister  of  soul 
whatever  is  ‘ to  be  resolved  on’  constitutes  its  ‘province;’  the 
Moon  is  its  ‘ presiding  deity.’  The  ‘ hearing’  is  a ‘ minister  of 
soul ;’  whatever  is  ‘ to  be  heard’  constitutes  its  * province ;’  the 
Ether  is  its  ‘ supernatural  presiding  power.’  The  ‘ touch’  is  a 
‘ minister  of  soul ;’  whatever  is  ‘ to  be  touched’  constitutes  its 
‘province;’  the  air  is  its  ‘ supernatural  presiding  power.’  The 
‘sight’  is  a ‘ minister  of  soul ;’  whatever  is  ‘ to  be  seen'  consti- 
tutes its  * province ;’  the  sv#n  is  its  ‘ presiding  deity.’  Th« 
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' taste’  is  a ‘ minister  of  soul whatever  is  ‘ to  be  tasted’  con- 
stitutes  its  ‘ province ;’  Vanina  [the  god  of  the  waters]  is  its 
‘presiding  deity.’  The  ‘smell’  is  a ‘ minister  of  soul ;’  what- 
ever is  * to  be  smelled’  constitutes  its  ‘ province ;’  the  Earth  is. 
its  ‘supernatural  presiding  power.’  The  * voice’  is  a ' minister  of 
soul whatever  is  * to  be  uttered’  constitutes  its  ‘ province  its 
‘presiding  deity’ is  either  Saraswati  or  Fire.  The  ‘hands’ are 

* ministers  of  soul ;’  whatever  is  ' to  be  grasped’  constitutes  their 
‘province;’  Indra  is  their  * presiding  deity’.  The  feet  are  ‘ mi- 
nisters of  soul ;’  whatever  is  * to  be  gone  over’  constitutes  their 

* province Vishnu  is  their  * presiding  deity.’  The  * organ  of 
excretion’ is  a ‘ minister  of  soul;’  whatever  is  ‘ to  be  excreted’ 
constitutes  its  ‘ province;’  Mitra  is  its  ‘presiding  deity’.  The 
‘organ  of  generation’ is  a ‘ minister  of  soul ;’  what  is  ‘ to  be  en- 
joyed’ constitutes  its  * province ;’  Prajapati  is  its  * presiding 
deity.’ 

Such,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  thirteen  kinds  of  instruments 
[ of  the  soul],  is  the  respective  ‘minister,’  ‘ province,’  and  ‘presi- 
ding deity’. 

trrtTn  i ^ i 

0 Tfa  r^Tl^:  B 

No.  5 7. — Whosoever  is  correctly  acquainted  with  the  ‘princi- 
ples’ [viz.  the  8 * producers’,  16  ‘ productions,’  and  ‘soul’],  the 
nature  of  the  ‘qualities,’  and  the  ‘presiding  deities’  [ No.  56], 
being  liberated  from  his  sins  and  released  from  the  whole  of  his 
defects,  enjoys  [the  various  pleasing  effects  of]  the  * qualities,’ 
(while  he  remains  in  the  world)  and  is  liberated  from  the  ‘quali- 
ties’ (when  he  attains  to  final  emancipation). 
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So  much  for  the  discussion  of  the  [25]  ‘ principles’  (lattwa) . 

i i szrtrt  yfn^TR 
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No.  58. — Now  what  are  those  five  ‘intelligent  functions’  (No. 
6)  ? To  tins  it  is  replied : — ‘ ascertainment’  ( adhyavasdya ),  ‘con- 
ceit’ ( abhimdna ),  ‘ willing’  ( ichchha ),  ‘adaptability’  (karltavyatd), 
and  ‘ action’  ( kriyd ).  The  function  of  intellect  when  it  decides 
* This  is  to  he  done  by  me,’  is  ‘ ascertainment’  ( adhyavasdya ). 
That  function  of  the  intellect,  self-consciousness, — the  notion  that 
‘ I act’ — which  fixes  on  the  conceptions  of  ‘ self  and  ‘ not-self’ — is 
‘ conceit’.  The  intelligent  function  of  ‘ mind’  is  ‘ willing* — desiring 
and  purposing.  The  intelligent  function  of  the  organs  of  sense 
(No.  27)  is  the  ‘ adaptability’  of  each  sense,  such  as  the  hearing,  or 
the  like,  to  its  object,  such  as  sound,  or  the  like.  The  intelligent 
function  of  those  (organs  of  action — No.  29 — ) which  are  recog- 
nised by  ‘ utterance,’  and  the  like,  is  called  * action’. 

Thus  have  the  five  ‘ intelligent  functions’  been  explained. 

i *ef?r:  wr 
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No.  59. — Now,  what  are  those  five  ‘sources  of  action’  (No. 6)  ? 
To  this  it  is  replied  : — ‘ firmness,’  or  ‘ decision  of  character’ 
( dhrili ),  * faith’  (s'raddhd),  * piety’  (sakhd),  * indifference  about 
knowledge’  (avividishd),  and  ‘desire  of  knowledge’  ( vividishd ) : 
— these  are  the  five  ‘ sources  of  action.’ 

Having  resolved  on  any  outward  act,  he  who  keeps  his  pur- 
pose, being  intent  on  it,  and  carrying  it  into  efTect, — this  [con- 
duct of  such  a man]  furnishes  the  definition  of  * firmness.’ 

The  characters  by  which  ‘ faith’  may  be  recognised  are  stated 
to  be  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  the  condition  of  the  religious 
student,  sacrificing  or  causing  sacrifices,  penance,  giving  and  re- 
ceiving proper  donations,  and  making  oblations. 

But  he  who  may  addict  himself  to  study,  to  religious  actions, 
and  austerities,  being  always  intent  on  penances  with  a view  to  the 
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obtaining  of  future  enjoyments, — this  [conduct  of  such  a one]  is 
called  ‘ piety.’ 

‘Indifference  about  knowledge’  implies  that  the  heart  is  engros- 
sed with  the  sweets  of  sensual  objects. 

* Desire  of  knowledge’  is  the  source  of  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

The  unity  (of  Nature),  the  severalty  (of  Nature  and  Soul), 
the  eternity  [of  Soul  ] and  its  unconsciousness,  the  subtilty  [of 
Nature],  the  existence  of  effect  [in  its  cause — even  antecedently 
to  manifestation — as  the  statue  exists  in  the  block  of  marble- — ] 
and  the  duration  (of  body  even  after  the  attainment  of  knowledge— - 
see  No.  69) — this  is  to  be  considered  (as  constituting  the  assem- 
blage of  matters  which  form  the  object  of)  * the  desire  of  (true) 
knowledge’. 
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No.  60. — It  is  now  asked — what  are  the  five  ‘airs’  (No.  6)? 
To  this  it  is  replied  : — the  five  airs,  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  bodies,  are  those  named  prana,  apana,  samdna,  uddna,  and 
vydna.  The  ‘ air’  called  prana  is  that  which  is  superintended  by 
the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  so  named  because  it  comprises  ' inspi- 
ration’ (pranayana)  and  4 expiration’  (prakramaga).  [This  refers  to 
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the  process  of  respiration ].  The  ‘air’ called  apdna  is  that  which 
is  superintended  by  the  navel.  It  is  so  called  from  its  ‘ taking 
away’  ( apanayana ),  and  ‘ going  downwards’.  [This  refers  to 
flatulence ].  The  ‘air’  called  samdna  is  superintended  by  the 
heart.  It  is  so  called  from  its  ‘leading  and  going  equably’ 
[neither  up  nor  down — as  far  as  regards  the  food,  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  which  is  its  province].  The  ‘air’  called  uddna  is  that 
which  is  superintended  by  the  throat.  It  is  so  named  from  its 
ascending  and  * going  upwards’  ( utkramana )„  [This  refers  to  the 
arterial  pulsation  3fc.  of  the  upper  members  of  the  body — the  throat 
and  head].  The  ‘air’  called  vyana  is  the  ‘ pcrvader’  ( vyapaka ) 
of  the  whole  body.  [This  refers  to  pulsation  in  general  and  all 
the  other  involuntary  actions  of  the  system.] 

Thus  have  the  five  ‘ airs’  been  described. 
c 
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No.  61. — It  is  now  asked — what  are  those  five  ‘ whose  nature  is 
action’  (No.  6)  ? To  this  it  is  replied: — the  ‘modifying’  (vaikari- 
ka),  the  ‘ardent’  ( taijasa ),  the  ‘ origin  of  the  elements’  ( bhutddi ), 
that  which  is  ‘associated  with  inference’  ( sanumdna ),  and  that  which 
is  * not  associated  with  inference’  (niranttindna).  Among  these 
the  ‘ modifying'  [form  of  ‘ self-consciousness’ — see  No.  18 — ] is 
the  agent  in  good  actions  : — the  * ardent’  is  the  agent  in  actions 
not  good : — the  ‘ origin  of  the  elements'  is  the  producer  of  things 
good  but  obscure  : — [self-consciousness]  ‘ associated  with  inference’ 
is  the  worker  of  what  is  good  but  foolish  : — and  that  which  is  ‘ not 
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associated  with  inference’  is  the  worker  of  what  is  not  good  and 
(also)  foolish. 

Thus  have  the  five  been  explained,  ‘ whose  nature  is  action.’ 
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- No.  62. — Here  it  is  asked — what  is  that  ‘ ignorance’ — under 
five  divisions  [No.  6]  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — ‘obscurity’  {lamas), 
‘illusion’  ( moha ),  ‘extreme  illusion’  ( mahtunoha ),  ‘gloom’  (/a- 
misra),  and  ‘utter  darkness’  ( undlta-idmisra ).  Among  these, 

‘ obscurity’ and  ‘ illusion’ are  each  eightfold.  ‘Extreme  illusion* 
is  tenfold.  ‘ Gloom’  and  ‘ utter  darkness’  are  eighteenfold. 

‘ Obscurity’  is  the  conceit  that  [he  will  be  liberated  from  trans- 
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migration  because]  soul  [merges]  into  [some  one  or  other  of]  the 
eight  ‘producers,’  which  are  not  Soul — viz.,  those  called  the 
‘undiscrete,’  ‘intellect,’  ‘self-consciousness,’  and  the  five  ‘subtile 
‘ elements,' — [the  errors  in  regard  to  these  eight  severally  making 
up  the  eight  varieties  of  ‘ obscurity’].  ‘ Illusion’  is  the  conceit  (of 
liberation)  which  arises  from  the  possession  of  the  eight  kinds  of 
superhuman  power,  such  as  ‘ minuteness’  and  the  rest  (No.  13). 
‘ Extreme  illusion’  is  when  one  supposes  ‘ I am  liberated’  through 
(any  one  of)  the  ten  modes  (supplied  by)  the  objects  of  sense,  viz., 
sounds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  seen  and  to  the  unseen  (or  scripture- 
revealed)  world — (i.  e.  the  five  as  perceived  by  men  and  the  five  as 
perceived  by  the  gods).  * Gloom’  is  that  unchecked  hate  (or 
fierce  impatience)  in  regard  to  the  (possession  of  the)  eight  kinds  of 
superhuman  power,  ‘ minuteness,’  &c.,  and  the  ten  kinds  of  objects 
of  sense,  which  (by  preventing  liberation)  results  in  the  three 
kinds  of  pain  (incident  to  corporeal  existence.)  ‘ Utter  darkness’ 
is  the  name  given  to  that  grief  which  arises  at  the  time  of  death, 
when  one  is  in  possession  of  (anyone  of)  the  eight  kinds  of  super- 
human power,  or  of  the  ten  kinds  of  objects  of  sense. 

Thus  has  fivefold  ‘ ignorance’  (the  obstruction  to  the  soul’s 
object  of  final  liberation)  in  its  sixty-two  varieties,  been  declared. 
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No.  63. — It  is  now  asked — what  is  twenty-eightfold  * disability’ 
(No.  6)?  To  this  it  is  replied: — the  depravity  of  the  eleven 
organs,  and  the  seventeen  injuries  of  the  intellect — these  constitute 
twenty-eightfold  'disability.’  Now  the  defects  of  the  organs 
are  stated : — in  the  organ  of  hearing,  deafness  ; in  the  organ  of 
taste,  insensibility;  in  the  organ  of  touch,  leprosy;  in  the  organ 
of  sight,  blindness ; in  the  organ  of  smell,  loss  of  smell  ; in  the 
organ  of  utterance,  dumbness  ; in  the  hands,  crippledness;  in  the 
feet,  lameness ; in  the  organ  of  excretion,  constipation ; in  the 
organ  of  generation,  impotence ; in  the  mind,  insanity: — such  are 
the  defects  of  the  eleven  organs.  The  seventeen  ‘ injuries  of  the 
intellect’  are  the  reverse  of  (the  nine  kinds  of)  ‘acquiescence’  and 
of  (the  eight  kinds  of)  ‘ perfectness.’  What  is  meant  by  the 
‘ reverse  of  acquiescence’  is  next  stated. 

srrf%  TrfrnrFirn^sTn  i ^ *iwr- 
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No.  64. — Among  these  [that ’are  the  ‘ reverse  of  acquiescence’ 
. — No.  66 — ] that  called  anantd  is  the  belief  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Nature.  In  like  manner,  ( non-acquiescence)  in  the 
notion  that  Soul  consists  of  Intellect,  is  that  called  tamasa-Iind. 
So,  again — the  non-recognition  of  * self-consciousness’  is  that 
called  avedyd.  (The  notion  that)  there  are  no  ‘ subtile  elements,’ 
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the  causes  of  the  gros9  elements,  is  that  called  avrishfi.  The 
concerning  one’s  self  about  the  acquisition  of  the  objects  of  sense 
is  that  (form  of  non-acquiescence)  called  asuldra  ; and  (the  con- 
cerning one’s  self)  about  their  preservation  is  that  called  asu - 
para.  The  concerning  one’s  self  about  property,  without  regard- 
ing the  evils  of  waste,  is  that  called  asunetra.  The  addiction 
to  enjoyment  is  that  called  asumarichikd.  The  engaging  in  enjoy- 
ment, on  the  part  of  one  who  does  not  look  to  the  evils  arising 
from  injury  (to  created  beings),  is  that  called  anuttamdmbhasikd. 

Thus  have  the  ninefold  opposites  of  acquiescence  been  explained. 

[The  technical  names  here  are  the  opposites  of  those  adverted 
to  in  section  No.  G6.] 
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No.  65. — Now  (as  regards)  the  ‘opposites’  of  perfectness. 
These  are  called  also  the  eight  * imperfections’  ( asiddhi ).  When 
the  diversity  (of  the  various  principles  from  which  the  creation 
proceeds)  appears  as  the  unity  of  the  mere  (phenomenal)  creation 
— this  (imperfect  view  of  the  truth)  is  called  atdra.  After  hearing 
the  words  merely  (of  a competent  instructor),  the  adoption  of  the 
contrary  is  that  called  asutara  : — as  when,  having  heard  that  ‘ he 
who  acknowledges  the  various  principles  is  liberated,’  one  deter- 
mines that  it  is  the  reverse — viz.,  that  * he  who  acknowledges  the 
various  principles  is  not  liberated.’  When  a person,  even  though 
intent  on  studying  and  hearing,  through  obtuseness  or  from  his 
intellect’s  being  impaired  by  unsound  doctrine,  does  not  attain  to 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  twenty-five  principles,  then  his  ignorance 
is  called  ataratdra.  To  another,  who,  though  oppressed  by  the 
pain  inseparable  from’bodyand  mind,  yet,  from  feeling  no  anxiety 
about  transmigration,  entertains  no  curiosity,  knowledge  is  no 
‘ delight’  ( pramoda ).  Analogously  are  the  next  two  to  be  regarded 
— viz.,  (the  forms  of  4 imperfection’  termed — as  the  opposites  of 
the  corresponding  two  forms  of  ‘ perfectness’  in  No.  67 — ) apra- 
mudita  and  apramodamdna.  Ignorance  that  arises  from  the  not 
arriving  at  certain  knowledge  even  on  being  instructed  by  a friend, 
is  that  called  arasya.  When,  from  his  preceptor’s  disregarding 
him,  or  not  instructing  him  correctly,  an  unfortunate  man  does 
not  attain  to  knowledge,  his  ignorance  is  called  asutpramudita. 

Thus  have  those  ‘opposites  of  perfectness,’  the  eight  imperfec- 
tions, been  explained.  (The  technical  names  are  the  opposites  of 
those  adverted  to  in  section  No.  670 

Thus  have  the  twenty-eight  kinds  of  ‘ disability’  [No.  63)  been 
explained. 
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No.  C6. — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  ninefold  * acquiescence* 
[No.  6]  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — having  supposed  that  Nature  is 
Soul,  a man  contentedly  betakes  himself  to  indifference: — the 
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technical  [or  slang]  name  of  his  indifference  is  ambhas,  [the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  which  word  is  * water’].  Another,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  * intellect’  is  Soul,  is  contented.  The  technical 
name  of  his  ‘ acquiescence’  is  salila  ‘ water.’  Another,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘ self-consciousness’  is  Soul,  is  con- 
tented.  The  technical  name  of  his  ‘ acquiescence’  is  oyha  ‘ quan- 
tify.’ Another,  having  decided  that  the  ‘subtile  elements,’ 
those  called  the  ' unfitted  for  [mortal]  fruition’  [No.  25]  are  Soul, 
is  contented.  The  technical  name  of  his  ‘ acquiescence’  is  vrish- 
li  * rain.’  Such  are  the  four'  internal’  or  ‘ spiritual’  ( ddhydtmika ) 
kinds  of  ‘acquiescence.’  Where  [together  or  separately]  those  four 
kinds  of  acquiescence  exist,  liberation  does  not  take  place — from 
the  inconsistency  [of  such  sentiments]  with  a knowledge  of  the 
principles. 

The  five  e external’  ( vdhya ) kinds  of  ‘ acquiescence’  consist  in 
abstaining  from  [the  enjoyment  of  the  five]  objects  of  sense, 
[such  abstinence  proceeding]  from  observation  of  the  evils  of 
acquiring,  preserving,  waste,  attachment  [to  sensual  pleasures], 
and  injuriousness.  A man  is  acquiescent  (and  abstinent)  from 
observation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  acquiring  of  property ; 
but  his  liberation — even  though  he  be  an  ascetic — does  not  take 
place,  because  of  the  (quite  possibly  concurrent,  and  here  as- 
sumed,) absence  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles.  This  fifth  kind 
of  ‘acquiescence’  is  (technically)  named  sutura.  Another  is 
acquiescent  from  observation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  preser- 
ving of  property;  but  his  liberation — even  though  he  be  an 
ascetic — in  the  absence  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles,  does 
not  take  place.  This  sixth  kind  of  ‘ acquiescence’  is  (technically) 
named  supdru.  Another  is  acquiescent  from  observation  of  the 
evils  of  the  waste  of  property  ; but  his  liberation — even  though 
he  be  an  ascetic — in  the  absence  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles, 
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does  not  take  place.  This  seventh  kind  of  ‘acquiescence’  is 
(technically)  named  sunetra  (‘a  beautiful  eye’).  Another  is 
acquiescent  from  observation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  attachment 
(to  sensual  pleasures)— but  his  liberation — even  though  he  be  an 
ascetic — in  the  absence  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles,  does 
not  take  place.  This  eighth  kind  of  * acquiescence’  is  (techni- 
cally) named  sumarichikd.  Another  is  acquiescent,  and  abstains 
from  worldly  acts,  from  observation  of  the  evils  in  the  shape  of 
injury,  &c.,  to  created  beings  on  account  of  property — but  his 
liberation — even  though  he  be  an  ascetic — in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles,  does  not  take  place.  This  ninth  kind 
of  ‘acquiescence’  is  (technically)  named  anuttamd  (‘best’),  or 
sdtwiki  (‘  amiable’). 

Thus  have  these  njne  kinds  of  acquiescence  been  explained. 
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No.  67. — Now  it  is  asked— what  are  the  eight  kinds  of  ‘ per- 
fectness’(No.  6)?  To  this  it  is  replied: — the  knowledge  which 
arises  from  reasoning,  in  regard  to  the  principles  (No.  57),  the 
conditions  of  intellect  (No.  9),  and  the  elemental  creation  (No. 
72) — this,  the  first  kind  of  ‘ perfectness,’  is  (technically)  named 
tara.  The  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  principles,  the  conditions 
of  intellect,  and  the  elemental  creation,  which  arises  from  hearing 
alone — this  second  kind  of  * perfectness’  is  (technically)  named 
sutnra.  The  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  principles,  the  con- 
ditions of  intellect,  and  elemental  creation,  which  arises  from 
study, — this  third  kind  of  * perfectness’  is  (technically)  named 
tdrayanti.  The  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  principles,  the 
conditions  of  intellect,  and  the  elemental  creation,  which 
arises  on  effecting  the  removal  ot  internal  pain, — this  fourth 
kind  of  ‘ perfectness’  is  (technically)  named  pramoda  ( ‘ de- 
light’). The  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  principles,  the 
conditions  of  intellect,  and  the  elemental  creation,  which  arises 
on  effecting  the  removal  of  external  pain — this  fifth  kind  of  ‘ per- 
fectness’ is  (technically)  named  pramodita  ( ‘ delighted’).  The 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  principles,  the  conditions  of  intellect, 
and  the  elemental  creation,  which  arises  on  effecting  the  removal 
of  pain  occasioned  by  something  superhuman — this  sixth  kind  of 
* perfectness’  is  (technically)  named  pramodamuna.  The  know- 
ledge, in  regard  to  the  principles,  the  conditions  of  intellect, 
and  the  elemental  creation,  which  arises  from  continuance  of 
association  with  amiable  persons, — this  seventh  kind  of  * perfect- 
ness’ is  (technically)  named  ramyakd.  The  knowledge,  in  regard 
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to  the  principles,  the  conditions  of  intellect,  and  the  elemental 
creation,  when  a teacher  is  propitiated  by  giving  him  veneration, 
— this  eighth  kind  of  ‘ perfectness’  is  (technically)  named  satpra- 
mudita. 

Thus  have  these  eight  kinds  of  ' perfectness’  been  explained. 
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No.  68. — Now  it  is  asked — what  are  the  ten  ‘ radical  facts’ 
(No.  6)  ? To  this  it  is  replied — the  existence  (of  * Soul’  and 
of  ‘ Nature’)  ; the  singleness  (of  Nature) ; its  objectiveness  ; its 
subservience ; the  distinctness  (of  Soul  from  Nature) ; and  the 
inertness  ( of  Soul) ; the  union  (of  Soul  and  Nature) ; the  separa- 
tion (of  Soul  from  its  corporeal  frame)  ; the  peculiar  habit  of 
body — its  durability  (after  it  ought  to  have  disappeared). 


Such  are  the  ten  * radical  facts.’ 
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No.  69. — ‘ Since  the  assemblage  of  sensible  objects  is  for  an- 
other’s use,’  the  existence  of  Soul  is  established.  The  existence 
of  Nature  is  established  by  the  pair  in  order — (of  antecedent  and 
consequent) — viz.,  that  ‘ since  specific  objects  are  finite,’  therefore 
* there  is  a general  cause  which  is  undiscrete’.  Since  * what  is 
causable  is  inconstant  (and  multitudinous),  &c.,’  the  singltfhess  (of 
Nature  which  is  not  caused  by  aught)  is  established.  Since 
‘these  (meaning  the  Qualities)  consist  in  pleasure,  pain,  and  dul- 
ness,  &c.,’  (see  the  Xllth  of  the  Memorial  Verses  of  the  S&n- 
khya — ) the  objectiveness  (of  Nature)  is  established.  Since  ‘by 
manifold  means  (Nature,  without  benefit  to  herself,  accomplishes 
the  wish  of  Soul,)’  the  subserviency  (of  Nature)  is  established. 
Since  ‘ it  (the  ‘ undiscrete,’  as  well  as  its  modifications)  has  the 
three  qualities,  is  indiscriminative,  objective,  &c.,’  the  distinctness 
(of  Soul,  which  is,  in  all  these  respects,  the  reverse,)  is  establish- 
ed. * From  the  contrast’  (shown  to  exist  between  active 
Nature  and  Soul)  the  inertness  (of  Soul)  is  established.  * For  the 
Soul’s  contemplation  of  nature,  and  for  its  abstraction,  &c.’ — thus 
is  the  union  (of  the  two)  established.  Since  ‘separation  (of  the 
Soul)  from  the  body  takes  place,  when  the  object  is  accomplished,’ 
the  separation  of  the  two  is  established.  Since  ‘of  birth,  death, 
and  the  instruments  of  life,  (the  allotment  is  severally  diverse),’ 
the  multiplicity  of  Soul  is  established.  Since  it  is  ‘like  the  whirl- 
ing of  the  potter’s  wheel,  (after  the  impulse  that  set  it  in 
motion  has  been  discontinued),’  the  peculiar  habit  (of  body, 
which  continues,  till  death,  to  invest  the  soul  even  of  him  who 
has  attained  to  perfect  knowledge,)  is  established. 

Thus  have  the  ten  ' radical  facts’  been  explained. 
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No.  70. — The  fifty  intellectual  modifications  consisting  of  the 
seventeen  (enumerated  in  Nos.  64  and  65)  and  of  those  (thirty 
three)  previously  exhibited  (in  Nos.  62  and  63),  together  with 
these  (ten  ‘ radical  facts’ — No.  69 — ) make  up  the  sixty  topics 
called  the  * System  of  Sixty.’ 
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No.  /I- — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  ‘ benevolent  creation’  (No. 
6)  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — ‘ benevolent  creation’  consists  in  the 
production  of  external  objects  from  the  five  ‘ subtile  elements.’ 
(As  it  is  said)  * BrahmS,  perceiving  these  (senses,  &c.)  produced 
from  thought  ( — see  No.  19)  to  be  destitute  of  a sphere  of  action, 
created,  from  these  ‘ subtile  elements,’  this  * benevolent  creation.’ 
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No.  72. — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  the  fourteenfold  * elemen- 
tal creation’  (No.  6)  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — the  divine  kind  is 
of  eight  sorts — that  of  hobgoblins,  of  titans,  of  attendants  on  the 
god  of  riches,  of  celestial  quiristers,  of  demigods,  of  divine 
sages,  of  the  planetary  regents,  and  of  the  supreme  deities.  Such 
are  the  eight  families  of  divinities.  The  grovelling  kind  is  five- 
fold— that  of  domestic  animals,  winged  animals,  wild  animals, 
reptiles,  and,  lastly,  of  fixed  things.  Mankind  is  single  in  its 
class — beginning  with  the  Br&hman,  and  ending  with  the  Chfindala. 
Domestic  animals,  beginning  with  the  cow,  end  with  the  mouse. 
Wild  animals,  beginning  with  the  lion,  end  with  the  jackal. 
Winged  animals,  beginning  with  the  bird  of  Vishnu  (or  the  adju- 
tant), end  with  the  gnat.  Reptiles,  beginning  with  the  World- 
snake,  end  with  the  worm.  Fixed  things,  beginning  with  the  tree 
of  Paradise,  end  with  grass.  Thus  is  the  grovelling  kind  five- 
fold. Compendiously,  this  (elemental)  creation  is  threefold — 
(viz., — divine,  human,  and  grovelling — and,  thus  viewed,  it  sup- 
plies the  21st  topic  in  Kapila’s  enumeration — see  No.  6.)  All 
this  constitutes  what  is  called  the  mundane  orb. 
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No.  73.  — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  threefold  ‘bondage’  (No. 
6)  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — the  bondage  of  the  ‘ producers,’  that 
of  the  £ modifications,’  and  that  of  ‘ ritual  observance.’  And  first 
of  the  ‘bondage  of  the  producers  — this  is  the  name  given  to  the 
‘absorption  into  nature’  (No.  15.)  ofhim  who  imagines  that  (any 
of)  the  eight  ‘producers’  constitute  Soul.^  The  ‘ bondage  of  the 
modifications’  is  the  name  given  to  that  (which  opposes  the  libe- 
ration) of  those  wordly  devotees  who  are  in  the  power  of  the 
‘modifications’  of  nature  (No.  26),  such  as  the  senses — who  are 
devoted  to  objects  of  sense,  such  as  sounds,  &c., — who  have  not 
their  organs  in  subjection — who  are  ignorant,  and  deluded  by 
passion.  The  ‘ bondage  of  ritual’  is  the  name  given  to  that 
(which  opposes  the  liberation)  of  those  who,  whether  household- 
ers, students,  mendicants,  or  anchorets,  with  minds  vitiated  by 
passion  and  delusion,  bestow  (on  Brahmans,  upon  solemn  or 
sacrificial  occasions,)  gifts  prompted  by  conceit. 

Thus  has  threefold  ‘ bondage’  been  explained.  And  it  is  said — 
“ Bondage  is  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  ‘ bondage  through  nature’ — 
‘ bondage  through  nature’s  modifications’ — and,  thirdly,  as  that 
‘ through  gifts.’  ” 
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No.  74. — Here  it  is  asked — what  is  threefold  ‘liberation’  (No. 
G)  ? — It  is  (1)  from  the  increase  of  knowledge,  (2)  from  the  sub- 
duing of  the  senses  and  passions,  and  (3)  from  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.  From  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  subduing  of  the 
senses  and  passions,  there  results  the  destruction  both  of  merit  and 
demerit,  and,  from  the  destruction  of  merit  and  demerit,  (liberation 
in  the  shape  of)  ‘singleness’  ( kaivalya ).  And  it  is  said — “The 
first  liberation  is  (gained)  by  knowledge ; the  second,  from  the 
destruction  of  passion ; and  the  third,  from  the  destruction  of 
all : — such  are  the  characters  of  liberation.” 

fiji  frfov  1 i 

No.  75- — What  is  threefold  ' Proof*  (No.  6)  ? To  this  it  is 
replied  : — ‘ perception,’  1 inference,’  and  ‘ right  affirmation’ — this 
is  threefold  ‘ proof.’ 

TZ  1 

No.  7G. — ‘ Perception’  ( drishta ) is  now  described.  Whenever 
the  five  objects  of  the  senses  are  present  to  the  senses,  there  is 
‘ perception.’ 

wiw  sriwi  i wt 

€ N 

*T?T*TT*  1 

No.  77- — The  proof  called  ‘ inference’  is  knowledge  arising  on 
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the  recognition  of  a ‘ sign’  ( lingo ).  For  example — by  the  rising  of 
clouds  (regarded  as  a sign  of  approaching  rain)  rain  is  proved  (to 
be  approaching)  : — by  cranes  and  the  like  (regarded  as  a sign 
attendant  on  the  sheets  of  water  which  they  frequent)  water  (is 
proved  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  cranes 
are  seen).  By  smoke  (regarded  as  a sign  of  fire)  fire  (is  proved 
to  exist  where  the  smoke  originates) : — this  is  the  third  kind  of 
inference. 

*TT  jsff  ?!  I 

TT5TT  I fT*:  1 *Nf:  I 

S *f?T  I % STSX2*:  *ff*TeT^T 

I I ^FT^T  I 

f*FT?fiT  | ’STTCt  %- 

wrrsr.  i i 

No.  78. — A fact  which  is  not  established  by  ‘ perception* 
or  by  ‘inference,’  is  established  (when  it  is  established)  by  ‘ right 
affirmation’.  Such  matters  (not  provcable  either  by  percep- 
tion or  by  inference)  are  (the  existence  of)  Indra  the  king  of  the 
gods,  the  northern  Kurus,  the  golden  mountain  Meru,  the 
nymphs  in  Paradise.  These — Indra,  &c., — not  proveable  either 
by  perception  or  by  inference,  the  sages,  such  as  Vas'ishfa  de- 
clare— saying  “ Indra  &c.  do  exist.”  There  is  also  the  Scripture 
( — which  is  an  authority  sufficient  to  establish  such  points). 

“ He  who  is  assiduous  in  his  own  duties,  devoid  of  passion  and 
malice,  intelligent,  and  virtuous — such  a one  is  to  be  held  ‘ wor- 
thy’ (to  be  received  as  an  authority  in  regard  to  matters  not  de- 
monstrable by  perception  or  by  inference).” 

Thus  has  'threefold  proof’  been  declared. 
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^CT?  Tta  fafSre*  Wi'U*?  I I ir*T 

TT^rrfTf^Nrf^  ^t- 

f^T  vf.«(*l*?«T  <1  l(f«(  «|  ^ | e|+|<i  lt%  I 

Cx 

No.  79. — Now  it  is  asked — what  is  established  by  this  ‘ three- 
fold proof*  ? To  this  it  is  replied  : — As,  in  common  life,  things  are 
estimated  by  means  of  a measure — grain  and  the  like  by  means 
of  such  (measures  of  capacity)  as  a prastha,  and  sandal  & c.  by 
means  of  weights — so  by  means  of  this  (apparatus  of  'perception,* 
‘inference,’  and  ‘right  affirmation’),  the  ‘principles,’  the  ‘modifi- 
cations of  intellect,’  and  the  ‘elemental  creation,*  [ — see  No.  07 — ] 
arc  accurately  determined  [ pramUjanlc — whence  their  name  of 
pramana  ‘ proof.’] 

f%f*nj5f  srr$ptr:  i 


No.  80. — “ Oppressed  by  ‘ threefold  pain,’  the  Brdhman  had 
recourse  to  the  great  sage  Kapila” — [see  No.  5] — so  the  ques- 
tion arises — what  is  ‘threefold  pain’  ? To  this  it  is  replied — ‘natu- 
ral and  inseparable’  ( adhyutmika ) ; ‘ natural  and  extrinsic’  (ddhi- 
bhautika)  ; and  ‘ non-natural  or  superhuman*  ( ddhidaivikaj . 


fefW  ■jtitK  i ^ irr- 

i vsr  i uttK  Jrr^T 
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No.  81. — Pain  * natural  and  inseparable’  [No.  80]  is  of  two 
kinds,  corporeal  and  mental.  * Corporeal’  means  residing  in  the 
body;  ‘mental’ means  residing  in  the  mind.  Pain,  arising  from 
disorder  of  the  wind,  bile,  or  phlegm,  and  taking  the  form  of 
fever,  flux,  cholera,  swooning,  fyc.,  is  called  * corporeal’.  Desire, 
anger,  covetousness,  folly,  madness,  envy,  &c., — privation  of 
what  is  liked  and  approximation  of  what  is  disliked — this  is 
called  ‘ mental’  [pain  or  evil.] 

[The  pain  called  ddhydtmika  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
things  called  adhyatma — see  No.  56], 

No.  82. — What  arises  from  an  object  of  sense  ( adiibuta — see 
No.  56) — is  called  adhibhautika  (‘ natural  and  extrinsic’).  Pain 
is  ‘ natural  and  extrinsic’  which  arises  from  men,  cattle,  wild 
beasts,  reptiles,  or  things  that  do  not  move. 

'snrf  i 'af^'WTrr Wrar frtrprr- 

No.  83. — What  arises  from  a supernatural  agent  ( adhidaiva — 
see  No.  56) — is  called  adhidaivika  (‘ non-natural’ or  ‘ superhu- 
man’). Of  this  description  is  pain  which  arises  from  cold,  heat, 
wind,  rain,  thunderbolts,  and  the  like. 

^:%sfTf»?*rrRT  srrw??r  frnrfoirair  ' 
Tg-fa  rrsr  wr=ft2i  ftpn^r  i 

No.  84. — [As  stated  at  the  outset — in  the  mind]  of  the  Brah- 
man, oppressed  by  the  three  kinds  of  pain,  there  arose  ‘a  desire  to 
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know’ — such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  jijndsd  (the  desiderative 
noun  from  jnd  ‘ to  know’),  just  as  pipdsd  (from  pd  ‘ to  drink’) 
means  the  desire  of  a thirsty  man  to  drink  water. 

I Jf  ^TTf^f?T  I TTff 

*nr«ffip*pr  ^rrnw.  i ^ 

Vj  \ 

:gt^r3r?r^*T  i Tfo  ?nwr«TF?r^*s'fa:  wtht  i 
**3  b 

No.  85. — This  is  saving  knowledge  (derived)  from  the  com- 
pendium (of  principles  laid  down  by  kapila.)  Having  known  this, 
there  will  be  no  further  transmigration.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  magnanimous  great  sage  Kapila. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  in  this  treatise  (as  much  as, 
three  hundred  couplets  of  the  Antish(hubh  metre. 

Thus  concludes  the  comment  on  the  aphorisms  called  * The 
Compendium  of  Principles.’ 

8G. — Of  the  name  Sdnkhya,  which  the  philosophical  system  of 
Kapila  bears,  two  explanations  are  given.  According  to  the 
one  explanation,  the  system  is  so  named,  from  the  word  sankhyd 
‘ number,’ — “ because  it  observes  precision  of  reckoning  in  the  enu- 
meration of  its  principles.”  As  the  word  sankhyd  also  signifies  “ de- 
liberation or  judgment,”  the  name  was  more  probably  intended  to 
designate  the  result  of  the  “ deliberate  judgment”  of  Kapila  on 
the  great  problem  of  the  universe — with  a special  regard  to  eman- 
cipation from  the  evil  that  prevails  in  the  world. 

87.— The  twenty-five  ‘ principles’  (tattwa)  of  the  system,  it 
will  be  observed,  arc  comprised  in  the  first  three  aphorisms  (No. 
6.) — viz.,  the  * eight  producers,’  the  * sixteen  productions,’  and 
‘ Soul.’  These  twenty-five  principles,  according  to  the  S&nkhya, 
constitute  “ all  that  is and  Kapila,  we  have  seen,  promises 
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the  enquirer  that  his  final  liberation  from  all  distress  will  be  the 
result  of  understanding  “ the  real  nature  of  all  that  is.”  A no- 
ticeable distinction  between  Kapila’s  way  of  speaking  of  tilings, 
and  that  of  the  Naiyayikas,  presents  itself  in  their  respective 
choice  of  a fundamental  verb.  The  language  of  the  Ny&ya  is 
moulded  on  the  verb  “ to  be,”  and  that  of  the  Sdnkhya  on  the 
verb  “to  make.”  The  Nyaya  asks  “ what  is  ?” — the  Sankhya 
asks  “ what  makes  it  so  ?”  The  one  presents  us  with  a “ compte 
rendu”  of  the  U niverse  as  it  stands  : — the  other  presents  as  with 
a cosmogony.  As  the  one  subdivides  its  subject-matter  into  the 
two  exhaustive  categories  of  Existence  and  Non-existence,  the 
other  exhibits  everything  (except  ‘ Soul’ — the  spectator  of  the 
phantasmagoria)  under  the  two  aspects  of  ‘ producer’  and  ‘ pro- 
duction.’ 

The  ‘ productions*  arc  held  to  be  not  other  than  the  'produ- 
cers’ modified ; and  the  producers — all  except  the  first  of  them — 
are  but  modifications  of  the  first — the  mula-prakriti.  By  what 
process  of  thought  the  notion  of  such  a first  principle  is  arrived 
at,  the  following  extract  from  Morell’a  History’  of  Philosophy 
(Vol.  1.  p.  208),  may  serve  to  illustrate.  Mr.  Morcll  is  there 
speaking  of  one  of  the  latest  German  systems,  that  of  Ilerbart. 

• 88. — “ The  process  by  which  the  necessity  of  philosophy  conies 
“ to  be  felt  is  the  following  : — When  we  look  round  us  upon  the 
“ world  in  which-  we  live,  our  knowledge  commences  by  a per- 
“ ception  of  the  various  objects  that  present  themselves  on  every 
“ hand  to  our  view.  What  we  immediately  perceive,  however,  is 
“ not  actual  essence,  but  phenomena;  and  after  a short  time,  we 
“ discover  that  many  of  those  phenomena  are  unreal ; that  they 
“ do  not  portray  to  us  the  actual  truth  of  things  as  they  are ; 
“ and  that  if  we  followed  them  implicitly,  we  should  soon  be 
“ landed  in  the  midst  of  error  and  contradiction.  For  example, 
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“ what  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  in  coining  into  contact 
“ with  the  external  world,  are  such  appearances  as  green,  blue, 
“ bitter,  sour,  extension,  resistance,  &c.  These  phenomena, 
“ upon  reflection,  we  discover  not  to  be  so  many  real  indepen- 
“ dent  existences,  but  properties  inhering  in  certain  substances, 
“ which  we  term  things.  Again,  when  we  examine  further  into 
“ these  substances,  we  discover  that  they  are  not  real  ultimate 
“ essences,  but  that  they  consist  of  certain  elements,  by  the 
“ combination  of  which  they  are  produced.  What  we  term  the 
“ reality,  therefore,  is  not  the  thing  as  a whole,  but  the  elements 
“ of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  the  further  we  analyse,  the 
“ further  does  the  idea  of  reality  recede  backwards ; but  still  it 
“ must  always  be  somewhere,  otherwise  we  should  be  perceiving  a 
“ nonentity.  The  last  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  conception 
“ of  an  absolutely  simple  element,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
“ phenomena  in  the  material  world,  and  which  we  view  as  the 
“ essence  that  assumes  the  different  properties  which  come  bc- 
“ fore  us  in  sensation.” 

89. — This  “essence  that  assumes  the  different  properties  which 
come  before  us  in  sensation,” — this,  which  the  European  analyst 
arrives  at  as  “ the  last  result  of  the  analysis” — is  what  the  San- 
khya  expositor,  proceeding  synthetically,  lays  down  as  his  first 
position.  This  primordial  essence — among  the  synonymes  for 
which,  given  in  our  text-book  (No.  7),  are  the  ‘ undiscrete,'  the 
‘ indestructible,’  that  * in  which. all  generated  effect  is  compre- 
hended,’ S) c.,  is  the  ‘ Absolute’  of  German  speculation.  The 
developement  of  this  principle,  according  to  one  of  Schelling’s 
views  (noticed  by  Mr.  Morell  at  p.  147  vol.  2d)  is  “ not  the  free 
and  designed  operation  of  intelligence,  but  rather  a blind  impulse 
working,  first  unconsciously  in  nature,  and  only  coming  to  self- 
consciousness  in  mind.”  So,  according  to  kapila,  “from  Na- 
ture issues  Mind,  and  thence  Self-consciousness”  [see  No.  54]  : 
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■‘—but  here  a striking  difference  between  the  European  and  the 
Oriental  theory  presents  itself— for  the  Self-consciousness,  which 
so  many  European  philosophers  assume  as  the  only  certain  start- 
ing-point, and  as  the  very  characteristic  of  Soul,  is  declared  by 
Kapila  to  he  no  property  of  Soul,  and  to  be  regarded  as  such 
only  through  a delusion.  In  the  64th  of  the  ‘memorial  verses’  of 
Ts'wara  Krishna,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Kapila 
says  : — 

90.  — “ So,  through  study  of  principles,  the  conclusive,  incon- 
“ trovertihle,  one  only  knowledge  is  attained,  that  neither  i am, 
“ nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  do  I exist.” 

91.  — This  statement  M.  Cousin  not  unnaturally  regards  as 
amounting  to  “lc  nihilisme  absolu,  dernier  fruit  du  scepticisme” 
— but  Professor  Wilson,  in  accordance  with  the  commentaries, 
declares  that  “ It  is  merely  intended  as  a negation  of  the  soul’s 
“ having  any  active  participation,  any  individual  interest  or  pro- 
“ perty,  in  human  pains,  possessions,  or  feelings.’’  The  Soul, 
according  to  the  Sankhya,  might  be  described  in  the  terms  in 
which  Fichte  speaks  of  the  Mind,  “ as  it  were,  an  intelligent  eye, 
“ placed  in  the  central  point  of  our  inward  consciousness,  sur- 
“’veying  all  that  takes  place  there” — (Morell — Vol.  2.  p.  95).  In 
the  w'ords  of  Kapila  (Verse  19th),  “Soul  is  witness,  solitary, 
“ bystander,  spectator,  and  passive.”  Soul  being  thus  inert,  all 
that  iB  done  arises  from  the  energy  of  the  ‘ radical  principle’ — of 
which  one  might  correctly  speak  in  the  terms  employed  by 
Schelling  in  speaking  of  the  ‘Absolute,’  where  he  says — “The 
“ primary  form  of  the  Absolute  is  will,  or  self-action.  It  is  an 
“ absolute  power  of  becoming  in  reality  what  it  is  in  the  germ.” 
(Morell— Vol.  2.p.  150). 

92.  — The ‘Absolute,’ the  germ,  in  the  hands  of  Kapila,  hav- 
ing reached  the  form  of  ‘Self-consciousness’ — ahankara — the 
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‘ making  of  an  /,’ — the  1 positing  of  an  Eyo ’ — the  course  of  sub- 
sequent developement  runs  parallel,  for  some  distance,  with  that 
followed  by  Fichte,  who  takes  the  ‘ Ego’  as  his  starting  point. 
According  to  a writer  in  Brande’s  Dictionary — “ To  use  the 
“ language  of  Fichte — the  ego  is  absolute,  and  posits  itself:  it  is 
“ a pure  activity.  As  its  activity,  however,  has  certain  indefin- 
“ able  limits,  when  it  experiences  this  limitation  of  its  activity, 
“ it  also  posits  a non-ego,  and  so  originates  the  objective  world. 
“ The  ego,  therefore,  cannot  posit  itself  without  at  the  same 
“ time  projecting  a non-ego ; which,  consequently,  is  in  so  far 
“ the  mere  creation  of  the  ego.”  In  like  manner  the  ahankdra 
of  Kapila  creates  [No.  54]  out  of  itself  the  five  ‘ subtile  ele- 
ments,’ the  bases  of  the  gross  elements, — so  that  the  world  of 
sense,  formed  out  of  these,  is,  in  this  as  in  Fichte’s  system,  “ the 
mere  creation  of  the  ego.”  ' A marked  difference  between  the 
two  systems,  as  observed  before,  consists  in  this — that  Kapila 
makes  the  creative  ‘ Ego’  to  be  something  else  than  * Soul,’  which 
latter,  he  holds,  by  confounding  itself  with  the  active  principle, 
gets  entangled  in  the  distresses  of  life. 

93. — The  motive  of  the  Brahman’s  enquiry  at  Kapila,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  this — that  he  wishes  he  may  not  be  “ again 
" obnoxious  to  the  three  sorts  of  pain  — in  other  words  that  he 
may  not  be  born  again — that  he  may  be  no  more  liable  to  trans- 
migration or  the  Metempsychosis.  Of  the  Metempsychosis 
Prof.  Wilson  (Sdnkhya  Karikd  p.  x.)  says : — “ This  belief  is  not 
“ to  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  popular  superstition;  it  is  the  main 
“principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
“ Hindu  philosophy.”  The  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Hindu  theory  on  the  great  question  of  the 
“ origin  of  evil.”  The  theory  may  be  thus  stated.  Evil  ex- 
ists— and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  evil  befals  any  one 
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undeservedly.  When,  therefore,  for  example,  a newborn  child, 
who  has  had  no  opportunity  of  acting  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
is  found  suffering  evil,  it  is  inferred  that  the  evil  is  the  fruit  of 
evil  deeds  done  in  a former  state  of  existence.  If  it  be  asked  how 
the  person  became  disposed  to  do  evil  in  that  former  state  of 
existence,  the  answer  offered  is  this — it  was  the  consequence  of 
evil  deeds  done  in  a state  of  existence  still  anterior — and  so  on. 
Applying  now  the  principle  of  ‘limits’ — that  what  is  true  at  every 
assignable  point  short  of  the  limit,  must  be  true  at  the  limit — 
as  there  is  no  assignable  point  in  the  existence  of  evil  in  past 
time  for  its  existence  at  which  point  this  hypothesis  does  not 
serve  equally  well  to  account,  it  is  argued  that,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  on  no  other,  is  the  existence  of  evil  fully  accounted 
for.  To  the  European  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  evil  appears  to  be  vitiated  by  the  ‘ regressus  in  infinitum’  (ana- 
vasthu) — the  same  consideration  which  vitiates  the  theory  of  the 
earth’s  resting  on  the  elephant,  the  elephant’s  resting  on  the 
tortoise,  and  so  on  without  end.  The  origin  of  evil  he  regards  as 
not  having  been  revealed ; and  the  requirement  that  we  shall 
maintain  our  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  absence  of 
such  revelation,  he  regards  as  a trial  of  our  faith. 

94.  — Several  of  the  terms  in  the  treatise  of  which  a translation 
has  been  given,  do  not  occur  in  the  Sankhya  treatises  generally 
studied.  On  these  and  some  other  points  a few  annotations  here 
follow. 

95.  — Among  the  epithets  applied  to  * Self-consciousness’  (in 
No.  18)  are  sanumuna  and  niranumdna.  We  can  get  no  account 
anywhere  of  this  application  of  these  terms.  Self-consciousness 
* not  associated  with  inference’  might  possibly  refer  to  the 
simple  consciousness  of  existence  ; whilst  the  consciousness 
‘ associated  with  inference’  might  refer  to  the  notion  of  the  Egoist 
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who  has  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  himself  consti- 
tutes all  that  is — (see  No.  17)  : — but  then  the  difficulty  would 
remain  of  tracing  the  connexion  between  this  sense  and  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  these  aspects  of  self-consciousness  under  No. 
61. — The  technical  or  ‘Blang’  terms  in  Nos.  64  & c,,  differ  in  our 
text-book  from  those  given  in  the  comment  on  the  Kdrikds — see 
p.  155  of  the  Sdnkhya  Kdrikd,  where  Prof.  Wilson  says  “ No  ex- 
planation of  the  words  is  anywhere  given,  nor  is  any  reason 
assigned  for  their  adoption.” 

96. — On  the  * triad  of  qualities’  (No.  49),  Prof.  Wilson,  at  p. 
52  of  the  Sdnkhya  Kdrikd,  remarks  : — “ In  speaking  of  qualities, 
“ however,  the  term  guna  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  insubstantial 
u or  accidental  attribute,  but  as  a substance  discernible  by  soul 
“ through  the  medium  of  the  faculties.  It  is,  in  fact,  nature,  or 
u prakriti,  in  one  of  its  three  constituent  parts  or  conditions, 
“ unduly  prominent ; nature  entire,  or  unmodified,  being  nothing 
“ more  than  the  three  qualities  in  equipoise,  according  to  the 
“ Sutra,  ‘ Prakriti  is  the  equal  state  of  goodness,  foulness,  and 
“ darkness.’  ” 

9/. — The  term  abhibuddhi  would  seen  to  be  obsolete  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  in  No.  58.  In  the  copy  of  the  work  em- 
ployed in  making  the  translation,  the  same  term  ( abhibuddhi ) is 
repeated  as  representing  the  first  of  its  own  five  subdivisions. 
This,  with  other  obvious  clerical  errors,  has  been  amended  with 
the  concurrence  of  learned  pandits.  The  term  karttavyatd,  in 
the  same  passage,  is  akin  to  our  term  ‘ susceptibility.’ 

98. — ' Inference’  is  briefly  noticed  in  paragraph  No.  77-  As 
the  writers  on  the  Sdnkhya  do  not  appear  to  be  all  exactly  of  the 
same  mind  on  the  subject  of  inference,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  the  matter  : — and,  ns  the  terms  which  they  make  use  of 
are  the  Bame  as  those  which  are  employed,  with  less  diversity  of 
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sentiment,  by  the  Naiyfiyikas,  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  de- 
termining the  sense  in  which  the  Naiyfiyikas  understand  the 
terms. 

99. — After  describing  ‘ perception,’  in  his  fourth  aphorism, 
Gautama,  the  founder  of  the  Nyfiya  school,  proceeds,  in  his  fifth 
aphorism,  to  speak  of  ‘ inference’  as  follows  : — 


TV 


^ ML  I 


“Now  * inference,’  preceded  thereby  [i.  e.,  preceded  by  ‘per- 
ception’] is  of  three  kinds — (1)  that  which  has  the  ‘prior’ — (2) 
that  which  has  the  ‘ posterior’ — and  (3)  that  which  is  [or  consists 
in]  the  perception  of  ‘ community.’  ” 

100.  — * Inference,’  as  stated  in  paragraph  No.  77  of  our  text- 
book, is  “ knowledge  arising  from  the  perception  of  a * sign  ;’  ” 
and  as  the  ‘ sign’  ( lingo ) — the  Greek  mtpuov  or  rather  -rofuiym 
— the  “ mark  from  which  a conclusion  may  be  drawn’’ — may  be 
of  three  kinds ; so  the  modes  of  ‘ inference,’  as  stated  in  the  apho- 
rism of  Gautama,  are  likewise  three. 

101.  — The  first  kind  of  ‘sign’  Gautama  calls  ‘prior’  (purvva). 
The  meaning  of  the  term  is  explained  by  his  commentator  (in 
the  Nydya-sutra-vritti)  as  follows  : — 

**?’  qrrrw  i irflnr*  i t- 

i 

“ [By  the  expression  in  the  aphorism]  ‘ prior’  [is  meant]  cause 
— [a  cause  being  prior  to,  or  the  antecedent  of,  its  effect — and, 
when  perceived,  serving  as  a ‘sign’  of  the  effect  yet  unperceived]. 
[By  the  expression  in  the  aphorism]  ‘ which  has  that’  [i.  e.,  which 
has  the  ‘ prior,’  or  cause — is  meant]  which  has  that  as  a ‘ sign’. 
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As  (for  example)  the  inference  of  rain  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  gathering  of  clouds.” 

In  this  example  of  inference,  the  * prior’  (ptirvva) — the  antece- 
dent or  cause — is  the  * sign  — the  gathering  of  clouds,  the  ante- 
cedent or  cause  of  rain,  being  that  * sign’  from  which  a fall  of 
rain  is  inferred  by  anticipation.  By  European  writers,  this 
hind  of  inference  is  named,  in  terms  strictly  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Nyaya,  inference  ‘ a priori’  [i.  e.  the  inference  of  the 
consequent  from  the  antecedent] . 

102.  — The  second  kind  of  ‘ sign*  Gautama  calls  * posterior’ 
(s'esha).  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  explained  by  his  commenta- 
tor as  follows : — 

“ [By  the  expression  in  the  aphorism]  * posterior’  [is  meant] 
effect  [ — an  effect  being  posterior  to,  or  the  consequent  of,  its 
cause — and,  when  perceived,  serving  as  a ‘ sign’  of  the  cause 
which  was  unperceived].  [By  the  expression  in  the  aphorism] 
* which  has  the  posterior’  [is  meant — inference]  which  has  that 
[‘posterior’  or  consequent]  as  a * sign.’  As  [for  example]  the  in- 
ference of  rain  from  the  swelling  of  a river”. 

In  this  example  of  inference,  the  ‘posterior’  ( s'esha ) — the  con- 
sequent or  effect — is  the  ‘sign’ ; — the  swelling  of  a river — the  con- 
sequent or  effect  of  rain — being  the  * sign’  from  which  a fall  of 
rain  is  inferred  to  have  gone  before.  By  European  writers, 
this  kind  of  inference  is  named,  in  terms  strictly  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  Nydya,  the  inference  * a posteriori’  [i.  e.,  the  in- 
ference of  the  antecedent  from  the  consequent ]. 

103.  — The  third  kind  of  ‘ sign’  Gautama  calles  ‘the  perception 
of  community’  {sdmdnyato  drish(a).  The  import  of  the  term  is 
explained  by  his  commentator  as  follows  : — 
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“ [By  inference  from]  ‘ the  perception  of  community’  [is  meant 
inference]  where  the  ‘sign’  is  other  than  effect  or  cause.  As  [for 
example]  the  inferring  that  something  is  a substance  from  its  ha- 
ving the  nature  of  earth”. 

In  this  example  the  sdmdnya  or  * generic  character’  termed 
prithivitwa  ‘earthiness’  is  a ‘sign’  from  which,  when  perceived, 

' substantiality’ — neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect,  but,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  higher  genus — is  inferred.  The  definition  applies  also 
to  ‘inference  from  analogy’,  as  the  term  samanyato  drishta  has  been 
rendered. 

104.  — The  commentator  from  whom  we  have  quoted  mentions 
another  opinion  in  regard  to  the  names  of  the  three  kinds  of 
inference ; — that  they  refer  to  those  three  kinds  of  ‘ signs’  (specifi- 
ed in  page  38  of  the  ‘Lectures  on  the  Nyaya  Philosophy’ — ) 
viz.,  the  ‘ sign*  which  is  in  every  case  present ; that  which 
is  absent  in  every  case  but  one ; and  that  which  is  present  in 
some  cases  and  absent  in  others.  This  notion — apparently  origi- 
nating in  nothing  much  deeper  than  the  consideration  that  there 
are  “ three  to  three’’ — may  be  dismissed  as  barely  on  a level  with 
Captain  Fluellen’s  parallel  between  Harry  of  Monmouth  and 
Alexander  of  Maccdon,  (in  ‘ King  Henry  V’ — Act  iv — sc.  7<)> 
based  on  the  consideration  that  “ There  is  a river  in  Macedon  ; 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a river  at  Monmouth”. 

105.  — Of  the  three  examples  given  in  our  text-book  (No.  77) 
the  first — viz : the  inferring  of  ‘ rain  from  the  assembling  of  clouds,’ 
falls  under  the  first  division  ( — see  No.  101.).  The  second 
example — the  inferring  that  * there  is  water  because  there  arc 
cranes  &c.’,  exemplifies  the  second  division — (see  No.  102)— the 
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presence  of  the  cranes  and  such-like  waterfowl  being  consequent 
on  the  presence  of  the  water  which  these  birds  frequent.  The 
third  example — the  inferring  of  ‘ fire  from  smoke’ — (which  the 
author  of  the  Sdnkhya  Pravachana  Bhdshya  refers  to  the  first 
class) — falls  under  the  same  head  as  the  second — smoke  being 
met  with  only  where  there  has  been  fire  as  an  antecedent.  The 
selection  of  examples  here  therefore  is  unsatisfactory— being  at 
once  redundant  and  defective. 

106. — In  the  5th  and  6th  of  the  ‘Memorial  Verses’,  inference 
is  spoken  of  as  follows  : — 


Ha  fa 


i 


Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Colebrooke — 

“Inference,  which  is  of  three  sorts,  premises  an  argument, 
and  (deduces)  that  which  is  argued  by  it.”  * * * * " it  is  by 
inference  (or  reasoning)  that  acquaintance  with  things  transcend- 
ing the  Bcnses  is  obtained  — 

[Professor  Wilson  prefers  rendering  the  latter  clause  thus  : — 
“ It  is  by  reasoning  from  analogy  that  belief  in  things  beyond  the 
senses  is  attained.”) 

107. — The  remarks  of  the  scholiast  Gaupap^da  (in  the  Sdn- 
khya Bhdshya)  on  the  foregoing  text  are  as  follows  : — 


sw  re  %f?r  i 
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“ Inference,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  takes  the  name  of  * that 
which  has  the  consequent’  (see  No.  99),  ‘ that  which  has  the 
antecedent,’  and  ‘ that  which  is  [or  consists  in]  the  perception  of 
Community.’  ‘That  which  has  the  antecedent,’  is  that  [form  of  in- 
ference] where  [it  is  argued] — ‘That  [which  we  are  adducing  as  the 
sign]  is  the  antecedent  of  this  [which  we  wish  to  establish]  :’ — 
as,  for  example,  when  one  proves  [an  approaching  fall  of]  rain  by 
the  rising  of  clouds — because  this  [rising  of  clouds]  is  an  antece- 
dent of  rain.  [As  an  example  of  inference]  ‘ which  has  the  con- 
sequent’— [suppose  that]  having  found  a drop  of  water  taken  from 
the  sea  to  be  salt,  the  saltness  of  the  rest  also  is  inferred.  ‘ Ana- 
logous’— as,  having  observed  their  change  of  place,  it  is  conclud- 
ed that  the  moon  and  stars  are  locomotive  like  Chaitra  : that  is, 
having  seen  a person  named  Chaitra  transfer  his  position  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  thence  having  known  thathe  was  locomotive, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  moon  and  stars  also  are  locomotive.  So  too, 
observing  a mango  tree  in  blossom,  one  establishes  the  fact  that 
other  mango  trees  also  are  in  flower  [not  by  adducing,  in  proof  of 
the  fact  either,  the  cause  of  the  fact  or  any  consequence  of  the  fact 
— but]  by  remarking  the  common  nature  [of  the  mango  tree  under 
inspection — in  virtue  of  which  common  nature  the  other  majigo 
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trees  blossom  simultaneously  with  it.]  Such  is  [inference  by 
means  of]  * the  perception  of  Community.’ 

Again  [the  words]  tallinggapurvvakam  &c.,  [may  be  rendered 
otherwise  : — thus]  tad  ‘ that’ — viz.,  * inference’ — linggapurvvaka 
‘ where,  from  a characteristic,  that  which  possesses  the  character- 
istic is  inferred,’  as,  [one  i3  inferred  to  be]  a mendicant  from  his  staff 
[when  his  staff  is  of  the  characteristic  description  carried  by  mendi- 
cants]. And  [the  act  of  inference  may  be  said  to  be]  linggipurvva- 
ka,  ‘ where,  from  what  possesses  a characteristic,  the  character- 
istic itself  is  inferred/  as,  having  seen  a mendicant,  you  say,  this 
[which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which,  from  distance  or  some 
other  reason,  is  not  clearly  discernible  in  his  grasp]  is  his  triple 
staff — [for  where  the  mendicant  presents  himself,  there  his  cha- 
racteristic staff  is  sure  to  be  found  also].” 

Now,  in  his  example  of  inferring  the  saltncss  of  the  ocean  from 
the  saltness  of  a drop  taken  from  it,  Gauj>apXda  appears  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  s'esha,  which  the  Nai- 
yuyikas  employ  as  the  opposite  of  purwa — the  opposition  intend- 
ed being  that  of  antecedent,  and  consequent  not  that  of  part  and 
remainder.  G aupapXda,  taking  the  word  in  its  familiar  sense  of 
* the  rest,’  imagines  that  when  we  infer  the  rest  of  the  ocean  to  be 
salt  like  a drop  taken  from  it,  the  process  falls  under  the  second 
head  in  the  division  of  the  modes  of  inference,  whereas  it  falls  under 
the  third  head — thesamewhich  he  exemplifies  by  the  case  of  the  man- 
go-trees. As  we  infer  that  other  mango-trees  blossom  when  one 
mango-tree  blossoms,  because  all  mango-trees  have  one  common 
nature ; so  likewise  do  we  infer  that  the  other  drops  of  the  ocean 
are  salt,  when  we  find  that  one  drop  is  salt,  because  all  the  drops 
in  the  ocean  have  one  common  nature.  Thus,  whilst  our  anony- 
mous commentator  on  Kapila  gives  two  examples  of  the  second 
kind  and  no  example  of  the  third,  GauqapXda  gives  two  exam- 
ples of  the  third  kind  and  none  of  the  second.  For  the  illustra- 
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tion  of  Kapila,  therefore,  some  of  his  commentators  would  ap- 
pear, by  these  discrepancies,  to  have  borrowed  the  terminology  of 
the  Nyaya  without  considering  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  sense  assigned  to  the  terms  by  the  inventors.  Whether  the 
writers  on  the  Sankhya,  as  has  been  suggested,  intended,  by  their 
peculiar  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Nyava,  to  inculcate  their 
own  tenet  of  the  indifference  of  cause  and  effect,  is  a point  the 
consideration  of  which  we  remit  to  another  occasion. 
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PREFACE. 

— 00O00 — 

The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six  sets  of 
very  concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a commentary  the  Aphorisms 
are  scarcely  intelligible,  they  being  designed  not  so  much  to 
communicate  the  doctrine  of  the  particular  school,  as  to  aid,  by 
the  briefest  possible  suggestions,  the  memory  of  him  to  whom 
the  doctrine  shall  have  been  already  communicated.  To  this  end 
they  are  admirably  adapted ; and,  this  being  their  end,  the  ob- 
scurity, which  must  needs  attach  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
instructed,  is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
curate translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much  of  gloss  as 
may  be  required  to  render  them  intelligible.  A class  of  pandits, 
in  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College,  having  been  induced  to  learn 
English,  it  is  contemplated  that  a version  of  the  Aphorisms, 
brought  out  in  successive  portions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  men,  and,  through  them,  of  other  learned 
Br&hmans,  so  that  any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of 
such  a version  as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subserve  further  the 
attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  aspect  of  the  philosophical 
terminology  of  the  East  as  regards  that  of  the  West. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College, 

31  st  July , 1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a.  Salutation  to  the  feet  of  the  venerable  preceptor  !* 

b.  Veneration  unceasingly  ho  to  Jaimini,  who  removes  the  de- 
fect of  vision  of  the  simple  by  the  collyrium-needlc  of  his  Insti- 
tutes which  put  an  end  to  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  f 

c.  Now  a douht  being  started  as  to  whether  or  not  Jaimini 

ought  to  have  undertaken  this  work,  which  consists  of  twelve 
lectures,— and  the  primd  facie  solution  of  the  doubt  being  as  fol- 
lows— viz.— such  a work  of  disquisition  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken, because  a work  of  disquisition  is  of  no  use  when  Heaven 
(swarga ) is  obtained  by  the  mere  taking  of  the  letters  [of  the 
Veda  without  regard  to  its  sense],  Heaven  alone  being  [in  this 
case]  to  be  supposed  the  fruit,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice 
called  viswajit  [—mentioned  in  the  4th  canto  of  the  Raghuvan - 
,Q -j  -t  to  be  expected  that  there  is  some  fruit  attached 

w W 
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to  the  perusal  enjoined  in  the  direction  ‘ The  Veda  is  to  be  per- 
used’ [ — and  Heaven  being  most  probably  the  fruit  when  no 
other  fruit  is  specified ; — well,  this  primd  facie  solution  of  the 
doubt  having  presented  itself,]  lie  declares  the  established  tenet* 
[in  regard  to  the  point,  as  follows] . 


BOOK  I.  CHAPTER  I. 


SECTION  I. 


Or  Duty. 


II  \ II 

Aph.  1. — Next,  therefore,  [O  student  that  hast 
The  Sl>ose  ! Pr°'  a^a*nC(l  ^ms  f;ir]  51  desire  to  know  Duty  ( dharm - 
mu)  [is  to  be  entertained  by  thee]. 

a.  ‘Next’: — i.  e.  after  perusing  the  scriptures  whilst  residing 
with  the  family  of  a preceptor. f 

b.  * Therefore’: — i.  c.  because  the  fruit  of  the  perusal  of  the 
scripture  is  the  knowledge  of  the  sense  [of  its  several  passages, 

tfr{  ftferrrsmw  frsr- 
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without  comprehensive  apprehension  of  the  import  of  its  teach- 
ings— see  Lecture  on  the  Vedanta  §G] ; therefore,  in  respect  of 
Duty,  the  definition  of  which  will  be  stated  [in  Aph.  2.],  “ a de- 
sire to  know” — i.  e.  an  investigation  originating  in  a desire  of 
knowledge — is  to  be  made  such  is  the  remainder*  [required  to 
supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  aphorism]. 

c.  The  state  of  the  case  is  this,  that  assuredly  the  work  of  dis- 
quisition ought  to  be  undertaken,  because  such  a work  of  disqui- 
sition is  just  subserved  by  [or  has  a foundation  laid  for  it  in]  that 
knowledge  of  the  sense  [of  the  several  passages  of  scripture, 
that  may  be  attained  by  a perusal  thereof],  aud  because  it  is  fit 
that  what  is  effected  by  a perusal  thereof  should  be  a correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  sense  thereof  [ — instead  of  Heaven's  being  at- 
tained thereby,  as  supposed  by  the  speculater  in  Intro,  c.]  seeing 
that  it  is  improper  to  imagine  an  unseen  reward  [of  this  or  that 
action]  when  a visible  reward  is  possible  ;t  [ — and  the  under- 
standing of  the  sense  of  scripture  is  a manifest  reward  of  its  per- 
usal, whilst  the  attainment  of  Heaven  by  the  perusal  of  scripture 
is  what  no  one  can  declare  that  lie  has  ever  found  manifested  by 
the  senses]. 

d.  As  the  question  will  occur — “ What  is  the  Duty  spoken  of, 
in  the  expression  ‘ a desire  to  know  Duty’,  in  the  preceding 

* wn  i 1 
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aphorism  V* — in  order  to  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of  Duty, 
he  mentions  its  characteristic  mark  as  follows.* 


$rr  w:  u * it 

How  Duty  it  to  APh-  2- — A matter  that  is  a Duty  is  recog- 

be  recognised.  nised  by  the  instigatory  character  [of  the  pas- 
sage of  scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned] . 

a.  ‘ Instigatory  character’  [of  the  passage] : — this  means  [that 
the  criterion  of  Duty  is]  an  expression  that  moves  [or  instigates] 
onef  [to  do  so  and  so]. 

b.  ' Is  recognised’ — i.  e.  is  known  thereby ; — as  fire  is  recognised 
by  smoke,  so  that  the  smoke  is  the  mark  whereby  fire  [though  un- 
seen] is  known  [to  be  present  where  the  smoke  takes  its  rise]  ; in 
like  manner  an  instigatory  form  of  expression  is  the  mark  by 
which  we  recognise  Duty.  So  Duty  is  that,  the  criterion,  or  the 
instrument  [in  the  determination],  of  which,  is  an  instigatory 
form  of  expression.^ 


tVhat  essentially  c‘  And  what  constitutes  any  thing  such  a 
constitutes  Duty.  matter  [i.  e.  a matter  that  is  fit  to  be  urged  in 
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scripture  as  a Duty]  is  the  fact  of  its  not  producing  more  pain 
than  pleasure*  [ — i.  e.  its  being  calculated  to  produce  more 
pleasure  than  paint]. 

d.  And  by  this  [mention,  Aph.  2.,  of  the  mark  whereby  Duty 
is  to  be  recognised],  it  is  moreover  suggested  that  a Duty  is  not 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  senses  or  by  any  thing  else  besides  the 
instigatory  character^  [of  a passage  in  scripture]. 

e.  But  now  [some  one  may  ask],  “ Since,  according  to  [the  lexi- 
con called]  the  Medini  Kosa,  ‘ The  word  dharmma  should  be  mas- 
culine  when  it  means  merit,  but  when  it  means  sacrifices,  &c.,  it  is 
held  to  be  neuter/  how  is  the  word  dharmma  masculine  in  the 
aphorism  where  it  means  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice  and  others 
[which  are  recognised  as  matters  of  Duty  by  the  instigating  pro- 
mises attached  to  their  performance]  ?” — if  you  ask  tills, — then 
take  [and  be  content  with]  as  the  reason  thereof  the  fact  that  he 
[Jaimini]  is  a great  sanctified  sage§  [ — and  therefore  entitled  to 
give  the  word  what  gender  he  pleases.  Conf.  the  Vaiseshika 
Aphorisms  No.  7.  A]. 

/.  In  the  foregoing  aphorism  [§2.]  it  was  intimated  that  the 
cause  of  [our  correctly  recognising]  a Duty  was  simply  an  insti- 


t This  definition  of  dharmma  may  he  compared  with  the  Benthamite  defini- 
tion of  the  Useful. 

§ *T3 1 w.  ^ 
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gation  [in  the  shape  of  a passage  of  scripture  holding  out  a reward 
for  its  performance] , but  not  auy  other  evidence  such  as  that  of 
the  senses,  &c.  Since  it  is  impossibe  that  the  doubt,  as  to  whe- 
ther other  evidences  do  enter  into  the  case  or  not,  should  be  re- 
moved without  examination,  he  proposes  the  examination  thereof* 
[as  follows]. 

to  fafrorftfa  i ^ a 

The  definition  of  ^ph.  3. — An  examination  of  the  cause  of  [our 
Duty  discussed.  recognising]  it  [ — viz.  Duty, — is  to  be  made.] 

a.  ‘ Of  it’, — i.  e.  of  a knowledge  of  the  truth — the  object  [in 
respect  of  which  that  knowledge  is  wanted]  being  Duty.  ‘ The 
cause’, — i.  c.  the  means.  ‘ Ah  examination’  thereof, — i.  e.  a dis- 
quisition, a discussion,  through  decisive  confutations  [of  the  op- 
posite opinion — see  the  Nyaya  Aphorisms  No.  39 — ] preceded 
by  arguments  [in  support  of  the  position  laid  down : — such  an 
examination]  is  to  be  made : — such  is  the  remainder!  [required 
to  supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  aphorism]. 

b.  [In  the  following  aphorism]  he  explains  the  assertion  that 
lie  made*  [in  Aph.  2]. 


vJ 

totow  'fnfro  i wTwwrrfa  to  TOTfa  to^ 

ON 

TOTO  qfNTTOU  TOftW  uf?T- 

i 


t TOft  I TO 
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f^Trt  U a II 

Aph.  4.  When  a man’s  organs  of  sense  are 
i/“sen 'sc-p^ceptivn.  rightly  applied  to  something  extant,  that  birth 
of  knowledge  [which  then  takes  place]  is  Per- 
ception,— [and  this  Perception  is]  not  the  cause  [of  our  rocogni- 
sing  Duty — sec  § 3 — ] because  [the  organs  of  sense  are  adapted 
only  to]  the  apprehension  of  what  is  [then  and  there]  existent 
[ — which  an  act  of  Duty  is  no/.] 

a.  * When  rightly  applied  to  something  extant’  &c.  [That  is 
to  say] — when  a man’s  organs  of  sense  are  * rightly  applied  to’, 
or  brought  into  contact  with,  * something  extant’,  i.  c.  some  ob- 
ject [then  and  there]  existing,  what  ‘ birth  of  knowledge’,  or  of 
intellection,  takes  place,  is  [what  we  call]  Perception  : — and  such 
Perception  is  * not  the  cause’,  i.  c.  not  the  producer,  of  a know- 
ledge of  Duty : — that  is  to  say — the  organs  of  sense,  which  are 
the  means  of  arrb  ing  at  the  truths  of  perception,  do  not  [of 
themselves]  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  respect  of  Duty.f 


b.  Of  this  [ — viz.  that  the  senses  nrc  not  the  means  of  our 
discerning  Duty — ] he  mentions  the  reason  [ — when  he  says — in 
§ 4 — ] * because  the  apprehension  of  what  is  existent’ ; that  is  to 


t rfd  i i i ftsr- 

sj 
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say— because,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  there  is  the  appro* 
hension  of  ‘ what  is  existent’,  i.  e.  of  some  thing  [then  and  there] 
present ; — and  since  Duty  [ — in  the  shape,  suppose,  of  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifice — ] is  not  present  at  the  time  of  our  knowing 
it  [to  be  a Duty  to  perform  the  sacrifice,—]  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  organs  of  sense.* 

Not  being  an  object  of  c-  From  it3  beinS  ^proved  that  the 

sense-perception,  Duty  is  senses  are  the  cause  thereof  [i.  e.  of  our 

not  to  be  recognised  by  in-  . . . , 

ference  from  such  percep - discerning  Duty—]  it  is  to  be  understood 

t,on • as  also  disproved  that  Inference,  or  Ana- 

logy, or  Conjecture  [sec  Wilson’s  Sdnkhya  Kdrikd  p.  21. — ] which 
owe  their  birth  thereto — having  their  root  in  Perception — can 
be  the  cause  thereof.  Therefore  it  is  a settled  point  that  the 
characteristic  of  Duty  [ — or  that  whereby  we  are  to  recognise  it— 
as  declared  in  Aph.  2. — ] is  the  instigationf  [of  the  passage  in 
scripture  where  some  act  is  mentioned  as  being  calculated  to 
lead  to  such  and  such  consequences] . 

The  doubt  whether  the  d.  But  then,  an  objector  may  urge,] 

evidence  in  favour  of  a Du-  — « aftcr  words  and  meanings  have  pre- 
ty  may  not  be  fallacious  as  . , . 

is  that  of  the  senses.  sented  themselves,  since  the  connection 

between  the  two  is  one  devised  by  man — consisting,  as  it  does,  of 

the  conventions  which  man  has  devised,— therefore,  as  sense 

knowledge  wanders  away  from  truth  in  respect  of  mother  o 

* rT^  \ 1 I 
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pearl  or  the  like  [when  it  mistakes  them  for  silver  or  the  like] , 
so  since  language,  as  it  is  dependent  on  man  inasmuch  as  it  has 
reference  to  the  knowledge  of  a connection  which  was  devised  by 
man,  is  liable  to  part  company  with  veracity  in  matters  of  de- 
claration, the  instigatory  nature  [of  a passage  which,  being  in 
words,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood,]  cannot  be  the  instrument 
of  correct  knowledge  in  respect  of  Duty”: — well,  this  primd  facie 
view  of  the  matter  having  presented  itself,  he  declares  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  as  follows.* 


WHjfrHttg 

rWOTTQi 

■O 

U ^ 8 

Aph.  5. — But  the  natural  connection  of  a word 
Reply — that  this  ...  . 

doubt  does  not  of-  with  its  sense  is  [the  mstrument  of]  the  know- 
^ScrijUur7idenCe  let*6e  thereof,  [i.  e.  of  Duty],  and  the  intimation 
[of  Scripture  which  is]  unerring  though  given  in 
respect  of  something  imperceptible.  This  [according  to  our  opi- 
nion as  well  as  that]  of  BadarXtana  [the  author  of  the  Ved&nta 
Aphorisms]  is  the  evidence  [by  means  of  which  we  recognise  Du- 
ty], for  it  has  no  respect  [to  any  other  evidence — such  as  that  of 
sense] . 

a.  'Of  a word/ — i.  e.  of  an  expression  that  is  a constituent 


w W3TW  ^fwrfT  nrfm  rrm 
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part  of  the  everlasting  Veda  ; — such  as — “He  that  desireth  Pa- 
radise should  solemnise  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice,”  &c.* 

b.  • With  its  sense’— i.  e.  with  the  meaning  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  or  thatf  [word]. 

c.  ‘ Connection’— in  the  shape  of  power\  [or  of  God’s  will  that 
this  or  that  word  should  convey  this -or  that  meaning]. 

d.  ‘ Natural’ — i.  e.  inherent, — in  short,  eternal .§ 

c.  Thence  [i.  e.  from  the  eternal  connection  of  a word  with  its 
sense]  is  the  knowledge  ‘ thereof’— i.  e.  of  Duty.  Here  [i . e.  in  the 
word  jnana]  the  affix  lyvf  conveys  the  force  of  the  ‘ instrument’, 

so  that  the  word  signifies  the  instrument  of  knowledge  or  of 

right  understanding.il 

/.  But  then  [some  one  may  ask] — “ since  it 

Jonli is  notorious  in  the  world  that,  after  hearing 

of  verification  in  the  the  expression  ‘ It  [ — e.  g.  a mountain — ] is 
case  overruled.  . , . ...  ~ 

fiery  , — having  seen , with  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  fire  [asserted  to  be,  c.  g.,  in  the  mountain],  one  then  admits 

j" what  one  was  not  prepared  to  admit  before  subjecting  the 

matter,  on  some  occasiou  or  other,  to  the  test  of  the  senses]  ■ 
that  matter  of  testimony  is  [or  may  be)  matter  of  right  knowledge 

* TJ^  \ I w^[r^- 

qrro  Trmt:  11 
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[ — or,  iu  other  words,  that  Testimony  may  be  relied  on,  seeing 
that  we  have  found  it  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  sen- 
ses— ] j since  [we  say]  what  is  conveyed  by  fVords  [or  Testimo- 
ny] has  need  of  other  evidence,  such  as  the  senses,  how  can  it  be 
this  to  which  we  owe  our  right  knowledge  of  Duty  ?” — It  is  with 
an  eye  to  this  [anticipated  objection]  that  he  says,  [in  the  Apho- 
rism, that  the  testimony  is  here  the  evidence]  ‘ in  respect  of 
something  imperceptible !*,  meaning  thereby  [that  Duty  is]  some- 
thing not  to  be  apprehended  by  means  of  the  seuses  or  any  other 
evidence*  [apart  from  that  specified  in  §2]. 

g.  ‘Intimation’ — i.  e.  declaration  of  a fact.f 

A.  ‘ Unerring* — i.  e.  which  is  not  seen  to  diverge  therefrom^ 
[i.  e.  from  the  fact]. 

i.  ‘ For  it  has  no  respect’ — i.  e.  because  it  has  no  reference  to 
sense-perception,  &c.§ 

j.  ‘This’ — i.  e.  a sentence  consisting  of  an  injunction — is  the 
evidence  [on  which  rests  our  knowledge]  of  Duty ; — such  is  the 
consentaneous  opinion  of  bAdarAvana.||  The  drift  [of  what  we 


* *3  tfsHnftfa  1#  set 
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11  The  mention  of  the  name  of  b.AdarAyajja  (or  vvAsa)  in  the  Aphorism 
goes  to  prove  that  jaimini’s  work,  the  purevn-miminsd,  was  not  antecedent 
in  time  to  vyasa  the  author  of  the  uttara-mimdnsd.  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  ren- 
dering of  the  terms  purvva  and  uttara  by  ‘ prior’  and  * later’  ( — see  Essays,  vol. 
1 . pp.  227  and  295 — ) would  seem  to  nave  led  Dr.  Ritter  to  suppose  that 
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have  been  arguing]  is  this.  The  sentence  “ The  mountain  is 
fiery”,  when  employed  by  a man  who  is  defective  [in  some  of  his 
organs  of  sense],  wanders  away  from  the  fact  [ — for  the  moun- 
tain may  seem  to  such  a one  to  be  fiery  when  it  really  is  not — ] ; 
therefore  we  require  to  make  use  of  our  senses  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther credence  is  due  [to  the  testimony  of  fallible  man]  : — but  the 
injunction  “ He  that  desireth  Paradise  should  solemnise  the  Ag- 
nihotra  sacrifice”  never  at  any  time  past  present  or  future  is  lia- 
ble thus  to  wander  from  the  truth ; therefore  is  it,  independently 
of  any  thing  else,  the  clear  evidence  of  a duty.* 


SECTION  II. 

On  the  Etebnity  of  Sound. 

_ ...  k.  It  was  stated  in  the  foregoing  Aphorism 

The  validity  of  or 

Scripture  implies  the  [No.  5]  that  the  connection  between  a word 
eternity  of  Sound.  and  its  sense  is  eternal  [ — see  §5  rf.] ; and 

since  this  is  dependent  on  the  eternity  of  Sound  [ — seeing  that  if 
Sound  were  not  eternal,  then  words  formed  of  sound  could  not 

jaimini’s  system  was  the  earlier  in  point  of  time.  He  says,  (at  p.  3/6,  vol. 
IV.  of  his  History  of  Philosophy, — Morrison’s  version—)  that  “ according  to 
Colebrooke,  the  adherents  of  this  school  may  be  divided  into  the  earlier  and 
the  later”, — and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  “ the  older  and  genuine  Vedan- 
ta” : — but  in  fact  the  terms  ‘ prior’  and  ‘ later’  refer  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Veda  which  jaimini  and  was  a respectively  expound,  the  latter  confining 
himself  to  the  Upanishads,  or  theological  sections,  which  stand  last  in  order. 

* 7TKI  W TOTPTT 
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be  eternal,  nor  consequently  the  relation  of  such  to  their  significa- 
tions— ],  he,  seeking  to  demonstrate  this,  sets  forth,  in  the  first 
place,  the  primA  facie  view  of  the  question  in  the  shape  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  assert  that  Sound  is  not  eternal.* 

rR  ^WrT  II  f II 

First  objection  to  the  APh-  6.— Some  say  that  it  [viz.Sound] 

eternity  of  Sound,  that  it  i3  a product,  for  in  the  case  of  it  we  see 
is  a product. 

[what  constitutes  it  such]. 

a.  ‘ Some  say  that  it  is  a product,  &c’ : — ‘ Some’ — i.  e.  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Nyaya — say  that  Sound  is  a ' product’, — i.  e.  some- 
thing not  eternal ; ‘ for  we  sec’ — i.  e.  we  sec  an  effort  made ; ‘ in  the 
case  of  it’ — i.  e.  in  the  case  of  Sound  ; and  it  is  a rule  without 
exception  that  that  is  not  eternal  which  effort  is  concerned  in 
[the  existence  of].f 

b.  Moreover  [the  Naiyayikas  contend  that  Sound  is  not  eternal 
for  the  following  reason]^. 

^wreTHii  ^ ii 

Second  objection,  that  Aph.  7. — Because  of  its  transitoriness. 

it  is  transitory.  1 

rtf^T9fsraTltT 
trfqwn?*#  II 

C\  nJ 
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a.  1 Because  of  its  transitoriness’ — i.  e.  because  it  is  not  per- 
manent ; — or  in  other  words,  because,  beyond  a moment,  it  is  no 
longer  perceived.* 

b.  Moreover^  [the  Naiy&yikas  contend  that  Sound  is  not  eter- 
nal for  the  following  reason]. 

Third  objection,  that  Sound  APh-  S.-Because  [we  employ,  when 

U stamped  as  factitious  by  speaking  of  Sound,]  the  expression  ‘ mu- 
the  usage  of  language. 

king, 

a.  That  is  to  say — because  we  treat  it  as  something  not  eter- 
nal, inasmuch  as  we  talk  of  making  a sound,  just  as  we  talk  of 
making  a jar.% 

b.  And  for  the  following  reason  also,  he  mentions,  they  hold  it 
to  be  not  eternal.  § 

Fourth  objection,  that  the  tmcRJTrl  II  C H 

alleged  eternity  of  Sound  is 

incompatible  with  its  unde-  Aph.  9. — From  its  simultaneousness 

niable  multeity.  , , , 

in  another  person. 

a.  [To  complete  the  sentence]  it  is  necessary  to  supply  * in 
another  place’,  when  we  speak  of  ‘ another  person’ : — so  then,  we 
observe  ‘ simultaneousness’,  i.  e.  the  fact  of  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  time, — ’ in  another  being’ — i.  e.  in  the  perception  of 
[Sound  by]  another  living  creature  occupying  a different  place.  || 

t II 
^TTTrT  H 

§ Tm  H 
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b.  The  scope  [of  the  objection]  is  tliis,  viz.,  the  unity  of  Sound 
will  follow  from  the  very  same  argument  by  which,  for  shortness, 
its  eternity  will  be  established  [by  the  followers  of  the  Mim&nsfi, 
— supposing  the  argument  to  be  admitted]  ; and  thus  one  [nu- 
merically single]  thing  would  be  simultaneously  perceived  by 
[and  hence  simultaneously  in  immediate  contact  — see  Ny&ya 
Aphorisms,  No.  4— with  the  sense-organs  of]  those  both  near 
and  far ; — and  this  could  not  be  if  it  were  [numerically]  one  and 
eternal ; — therefore  [the  Naiyayikas  conclude]  Sound  is  not  eter- 
nal and  it  is  plural.* 

c.  And  for  the  following  reason  too  [according  to  the  Naiyayi- 
kas] it  is  so  [ — that  Sound  is  not  eternal — ],  so  the  author  men- 
tions itt : — 

wsfrtfraifa  n \ ® n 


Fifth  objection,  that  sounds 
are  liable  to  grammatical 
inflection. 


Aph.  10. — And  [the  Naiyayikas  infer 
that  Sound  is  not  eternal,  from  the  ob- 
servation] of  the  original  and  altered 
forms  [of  sounds]. 


a.  What  is  meant  is  this,— because  it  holds  universally  that 
that  is  not  eternal  the  previous  condition  of  which  undergoes  a 
change ; and  in  the  example  dadhyalra  [i.  c.  ‘ milk— here  ] 

firm  i nlOT?  I 1 thir- 

TOT  H 
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where  the  original  form  was  dadhi  atra,  there  is  a change  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  y in  the  room  of  the  original  letter  i\* 


Sixth  objection,  that  Sound 
proves  the  greater  token  more 
are  engaged  in  making  it. 


ifw  i \\  a 

Aph.  11. — And,  by  a multitude  of 
makers,  there  is  an  augmentation  of  it. 


a.  For  this  reason  too,  it  [viz.  Sound]  is  not  eternal,  that  ’ an 
augmentation’,  i.  e.  an  increase,  ' of  it’,  i.  e.  of  Sound,  is  observed 
[to  be  caused],  ‘ by  a multitude  of  makers’,  i.  e.  by  the  nume- 
rousness of  those  who  make  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  as- 
sume that  human  effort  is  [not  the  maker  but  only]  the  manifester 
of  Sound,  [-- »as  a lamp  is  not  the  maker  of  a jar  but  the  mani- 
fester of  it — making  cognizable  the  jar  which  previously  existed 
unpcrceived — then  we  reply,  that,]  what  is  manifested  is  not  seen 
to  be  made  greater  even  by  a thousand  manifesters,  as  a jar  is 
not  made  larger  by  a thousand  lamps,  [and  Sound  is  made 
greater  by  a multitude],  therefore  [say  the  Naiy&yikas]  the  al- 
ternative supposition  of  f manifestation’  [instead  of  production] 
will  not  answer  : — such  is  the  import.f 


* TnrfrRfn^lT- 
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b.  The  several  objections  thus  alleged 

The  refutation  of  these  objec-  against  the  ‘ manifestation*  view  [of 
/tons  tn  undertaken. 

Sound’s  coming  to  be  perceived],  he 
proceeds  to  refute  in  their  order.* 

^ rR  H H 

Aph.  12. — But  alike  [according  to  both  opini- 

Howfar  both  par-  ons — that  of  these  objectors  and  of  ourselves] 
ties  agree.  . , 

is  the  perception  thereof — [both  agreeing  that 

this  is  only  for  a moment,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 

may  be  as  to  Sound  itselPs  being  so.] 

a.  ‘ But  alike  &c.’  There  requires  to  be  supplied  [to  complete 
the  aphorism]  ‘ for  a moment’  and  ‘ according  to  both  opinions.’ 
According  to  both  opinions, — i.  c.  according  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  produced  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  manifested, — 1 alike,'  i.  e. 
without  dispute,  ‘ the  perception,*  i.  e.  sensation  of  Sound,  is  for 
a moment,  i.  e.  only  for  a moment. f 

b.  Though  [so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned]  they  are  alike, 
yet  which  of  the  views  is  the  best  ? To  this  question  the  reply  is 
that  the  ‘ manifestation ’ view  is  the  proper  one ; so  he  proceeds 
to  say  as  follows.  J 

* aiwrt  wfr  trft- 

C\ 
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How  Sound  exists  even 
when  not  manifested. 


Aph.  13. — Of  this  [Sound]  while  it  really 
exists,  the  non-pcrct-ption  at  another  time 
[than  that  when  the  sound  is  perceived] 


arises  from  the  non-arrival  of  the  manifester  at  the  object. 


a.  ' Of  this  while  it  really  exists’  &c.  * While  it  really  exists/ 

— i.  e.  which  is  at  all  times  extant  [whether  perceived  or  not] ; — 
‘ at  another  time/  i.  e.  at  a time  before  or  after ; * the  non-per- 
ception/ i.  e.  the  absence  of  perception,  [arises]  from  non -arrival 
of  the  efficient  manifester  at  ‘ the  object/  i.  e.  at  the  Sound.* 


b.  The  import  is  as  follows.  Sound  is  eternal,  [as  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit]  by  force  of  the  recognition  that  * This  is  that 
same  letter  K’  [ — viz.  the  same  Sound  that  I heard  yesterday  or 
fifty  years  ago — , and  1 recognise  it  as  I might  recognise  a peak 
of  the  perennial  Himalaya  which  I do  not  suppose  to  cease  to 
exist  when  I turn  away  my  eyes  from  it — ],  and  in  virtue  of  the 
/aw  of  parsimony^  [one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  philosophizing 
acknowledged  by  philosophers  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
and  implying  that  we  must  never  assume  more  causes  of  a given 
effect  than  arc  sufficient  to  account  for  itj]. 


* %fh\  i I v i I 

tjwrt  i i i f 

1 W.  I ^ <=ti=hl{  Tf?T  I 

+ ]n  opposition  to  llie  Mitnansakas,  the  Naiyayikas  contend  that  the  form 
of  expression  ‘This  is  that  same  letter  K.’  is  grounded  merely  on  the  fact  that 
the  things  referred  to  are  of  the  same  kind,— just  as  is  the  ease  with  the  ex- 
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c.  The  conjunctions  and  disjunctions 

H hat  prevents  Us  being  [ — or  undulations — 1 of  the  adr  issuing 
always  perceived. 

from  the  mouth  [of  him  who  speaks  or 
shouts]  remove  the  still  air*  which  was  the  obstacle  to  the  per- 
ception of  Sound,  aud  thence  it  becomes  perceptible : — such  is 
the  reply  to  the  objection  [recorded  in  Aph.  7]  of  its 1 transitori- 
ness.f' 

d.  He  next  replies  to  the  objection  [recorded  in  Aph.  8]  that 
we  use  the  expression  ‘ making’  [in  regard  to  Sound].  J 


II  i 

Aph.  14. — This  [expression  ‘making'} 

WTiea  we  say  we  ‘ make'  a - 

sound,  we  ought  to  mean  that  means  [merely]  employing, 
we  ‘ employ'  a sound. 

a.  In  regard  to  Sound,  when  we 
6peak  of  ‘ making  * the  word  ‘ making’  means,  or  imports,  ' em- 
ploying* i.  e.  uttering.^ 


Srcssion  ‘ lie  has  taken  the  same  medicine  that  I did.’  Sec  the  Siddkdnta 
tuktivali  p.  103.  Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Whately  on  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  ‘ Same,’  quoted  at  p.  39  of  our  ‘ Introduction  to  the  Inductive 
Philosophy.’ 

* Europeans  hold  that  Sound  is  due  to  vibration.  Jaimini  admits  that  it  is 
not  perceived  when  there  is  no  vibration ; but  he  argues  that  the  absence  of 
vibration,  or  the  stillness  of  the  air,  is  what  prevents  us  from  perceiving  the 
sound  which  never  ceases  to  exist,  whether  perceived  or  not. 

i rm:  ^r*snwl%- 
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b.  He  next  replies  to  the  objection  [recorded  in  Aph.  9]  that 
Sound  is  heard  simultaneously  by  different  individuals.* 

As  one  sun  is  seen  by  ma-  Aph.  15. — The  simultaneousncss  is  as 
ny  men,  so  is  one  sound  heard.  in  t^e  case  0f  the  sun. 

a.  ‘ As  in  the  case  of  the  sun — that  is  to  say, — as  the  Sun, 
which  is  but  one,  is  seen  simultaneously  by  those  stationed  in 
different  places,  so,  like  the  sun,  Sound  is  a great  object,  not  a 
minute  onef  [such  as  cannot  come  at  once  under  the  inspection 
of  persons  at  any  distance  from  one  another.} 


b.  He  next  replies  to  the  objection  [recorded  in  Aph.  10]  re- 
specting the  original  and  altered  forms  of  sounds.  J 

II  II 


Letters  are  exchanged,  not 
transmuted. 


Aph.  16. — This  [viz.  the  letter  y — re- 
ferred to  in  Aph.  10. — when  it  comes  in 
the  room  of  the  letter  i]  is  another  letter,  not  a modification  [of 
that  whose  place  it  takes]. 


a.  ‘ Another  letter*  &c,.  That  is  to  say, — in  the  room  of  the 
letter  i is  another  letter — another  sound — a different  sound  in 
short.  It  is  not  a modification  of  the  letter  i as  a mat  is  a modi- 
fication of  the  straws  [out  of  which  it  is  formed].  If  it  were  so, 
then,  as  the  maker  of  a mat  is  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
himself  with  straw,  the  man  that  employs  the  letter  y would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  letter  [to  make  the  y out 


ft? 
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of ; — which  is  not  the  case,  for  one  can  use  the  letter  y without 
any  reference  to  the  letter  i ]. 

b.  He  next  replies  to  the  objection  [recorded  in  Aph.  11]  that 
there  is  an  augmentation*  [of  the  sound  when  the  makers  of  it 
are  numerous]. 


TO  II  ^ 0 

Increase  ofnoisenot  in-  Aph.  17.— It  is  the  increase  of  noise  [not 
crease  of  Sound.  of  gourul  ] that  is  [in  that  case]  augmented. 

a.  * It  is  of  noise,'  &c.  It  is  an  error  to  say  [as  in  Aph.  11] 
that  it  is  an  increase  of  sound  that  is  ' augmented’ — i.  c.  rendered 
greater.f 

b.  * Increase  of  noise.’  From  many  beaters  of  drums,  or  pro- 
nouncers  of  articulate  sounds,  it  is  recognised  [by  the  hearers] 
that  ' There  is  a great  sound.’.  In  such  a case  it  is  impossible, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  our  opponents  [the  Naiyfiyikas]  to 
say  that  portions  of  Sound,  being  produced  by  each  of  the  men 
[concerned  in  the  making  of  the  noise],  produce  a great  bulk  of 
Sound,  like  a bulk  of  cotton  [formed  out  of  portions  of  cotton 
aggregated],  because  Sound,  according  to  these  opponents,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a quality,  has  no  parts]:  [or  portions] . 

TOrTI  fWK^UM  i WZ 
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c.  Therefore, — as  there  is  no  arriving  [at  an  explanation  other- 
wise],— when  the  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  [occasioned 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air]  take  place  continually  without  inter- 
mission, arriving  from  all  quarters  at  the  entrance  to  the  hollow 
of  the  ear,  it  [the  Sound]  seems  to  be  great,  and  to  be  made  up 
of  parts.  What  is  meant  [in  Aph.  17]  by ‘noise’ is  these  con- 
junctions and  disjunctions,  and  it  is  just  of  these  that  an  aug- 
mentation takes  place*  [when  a multitude  of  persons  is  engaged 
in  rendering  Sound  manifest]. 

d.  Having  thus  removed  the  objections  offered  by  others,  he 
proceeds  to  state  what  will  establish  his  own  theory .f 


farm  TO^TfT  II  H 


Sound  eternal,  else  it 
would  not  avail  for 
communication. 


Aph.  18. — But  it  must  be  eternal,  because 
its  exhibition  is  [available — which  it  else 
would  not  be — ]for  the  sake  of  another. 


qfah  I rT3T  TOtR 
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a.  ‘Eternal’ — i.  c.  sound  must  be  eternal.  Its ‘exhibition’ — 
i.  e.  its  utterance — [here  denoted  by  the  term]  darsana  [from 
dris  * to  see’]  because  Sound  is  perceived  or  becomes  manifest 
thereby  [i.  e.  by  means  of  utterance] . ‘ Because  for  the  sake  of 

another’ — i.  c.  because  it  is  [available]  to  the  end  that  another 
may  understand  one’s  meaning.  If  it  were  not  eternal,  then,  as 
it  would  not  continue  till  the  hearer  had  understood  our  mean- 
ing  [ — the  perceived  sound  ceasing  on  the  instant  that  it  reaches 
the  ear — ],  the  understanding  [of  what  was  uttered]  would  not 
take  place  because  of  the  absence  of  the  cause  : — such  is  the  im- 
port.* [The  understanding  of  what  is  uttered  must  follow — at 
however  short  an  interval — the  perception  of  the  sound  uttered ; 
and  if  the  sound  uttered  perish  on  the  hearing,  then,  being  no 
longer  in  existence,  it  cannot  be  the  came  of  any  thing.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  continue  to  exist,  for  any  period  however 
short,  after  ceasing  to  be  perceived, — it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  other  instant  at  which  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  its  existence, — whence  its  eternity  is  inferred.] 


b.  Morcovcrf  [as  Sound  is  prospectively  eternal,  so  was  it  an- 
tecedently— for]  : — 


II  « 


Sound  is  eternal,  because  hund- 
reds simultaneously  recoynise  a 
sound,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  a new  production. 


Aph.  19. — [Sound  is  proved  to  be 
eternal]  by  there  being  everywhere 
simultaneousness  [in  the  recognition 
of  it  by  ever  so  many  hearers]. 
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a.  * Every  where — say  iu  the  word  go,  simply,  [ — a single 
example  of  a word  here  sufficing  as  the  representative  of  any  or 
every  word — ].  ' By  there  being  simultancousness’ — i.  e.  be- 
cause there  arises  simultaneously  [in  the  minds  of  a hundred  or 
more  persons,  on  hearing  the  word  go — “a  cow”] — a correct 
recognition.  That  " This  [letter  G,  of  the  word  go,]  is  that  same 
letter  G [that  I have  heard  on  an  indefinite  number  of  former 
occasions,]”  is  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  many  persons  ; 
and  a multitude  of  persons  do  not  simultaneously  fall  into  an 
error  [ — this  being  as  unlikely  as  it  is  that  a hundred  arrows 
discharged  simultaneously  by  a hundred  archers  should  all  by 
mistake  hit  the  same  object — ] ; such  is  the  import.* 

b.  "When  the  word  go  “ cow”  has  been  pronounced  ten  times, 
one  says  “ The  word  go  has  been  pronounced  ten  times”  but  not 
“ Ten  words  of  the  form  go  have  been  pronounced ;”  and  he 
next  declares  that  Sound  is  proved  to  be  eternal  by  this  fact  also.f 

it  * ® 11 

V 

Sound  is  eternal,  because  each  Aptl.  20. — [Sound  is  proved  to  be 
sound  is  not  numerically  differ- 
ent from  itself  repeated.  ' eternal]  by  the  absence  of  Number. 

a.  fOf  Number:’ — i.  e.  because  Number  [which  belongs  to 
that  which,  being  transitory,  is  succeeded  by  another  of  the  same 
kind,]  does  not  belong  to  Sound  [ — for  the  word  go,  heard  ten 

* i nw  i throwra  i wrfvrwf?T- 
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times  over,  is  just  the  same  word  go, — as  remarked  under  Aph. 
19.  A.]  This  is  plain.* 

b.  And  for  the  following  reason  too  it  is  eternal,  as  he 
states  :f — 


4MU^TrT  ||  ^ \ || 

Sound  is  eternal  because  APh'  2 1 -—[Sound  is  proved  to  be  eternal] 
indiscerptible.  by  there  being  no  ground  for  anticipation 
[of  its  destruction] . 

a.  That  is  to  say,  because  we  do  not  know  any  cause  that 
should  destroy  Sound.  To  explain : — as,  on  the  mere  inspection 
of  a web,  for  instance,  one  feels  certain  that — " This  web  was 
produced  by  the  conjunction  of  threads,  and  it  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  conjunction  of  the  threads,” — so,  from 
our  having  no  such  certainty  as  to  any  cause  that  should  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  Sound,  we  conclude  that  it  is  eternal  J [ — on 
the  same  principle  that  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  has  been 
argued  from  its  indiscerptibility]. 

b.  But  then  [—some  one  may  say—]  “ Sound  is  a modifica- 
tion of  the  aii-,  since  [—as  you  admit  under  Aph.  17.—]  it 
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arises  from  the  conjunctions  thereof  [with  the  organ  of  hear* 
ing]  ; — and  so  too  the  Sikshu  [ — that  appendage  to  the  Vedas 
which  treats  of  pronunciation — ] tells  us  ‘Air  arrives  at  the  state 
of  being  Sound — and  thus  being  a product  of  Air,  it  is  not 
eternal.”  This  doubt  having  presented  itself,  he  declares*  as 
follows : — 


11  ^ n 


Sound  not  due  to  Aph.  22. — And  ]thc  case  is  not  as  the 
Air,  because  not  tan-  doubter  under  Aph.  21.  b.  suggests],  because 
[if  it  were  so]  there  would  be  no  perception 
[by  the  organ  of  Hearing]  of  any  object  appropriate  to  it. 

a.  ‘ Appropriate  to  it — i.  c.  an  object  of  the  sensation  that 
arises  from  the  organ  of  Hearing — viz.,  Sound  : — ‘ because  there 
would  be  no  perception  / — i.  c.  by  reason  of  our  finding  the 
absence  of  any  perception ; — because  modifications  of  the  Air 
arc  not  what  the  organ  of  Hearing  takes  cognizance  of, — 
Sound  not  being  something  tangible  [as  the  Air  is  held  by 
the  Naiyfiyikas  to  be,  while  Sound  they  admit  has  an  altoge- 
ther different  substratum, — viz.,  the  Ether — ] ; such  is  the  im- 
port.f 
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U ^ B 

Sound  is  eternal,  for  this  APh-  23.— And  [Sound  is  proved  to  be 
is  implied  in  Scripture.  eternal]  by  our  seeing  a proof,  [of  this,  in 

a text  of  the  Scripture  which  will  be  cited  in  the  commen- 
tary here  following] . 

a.  That  is  to  say ; — because  we  see  a proof  that  language  is 
eternal,  in  the  following  text — viz.,  “ By  language,  that  alters 
not,  eternal,”*  &c. 

b.  And  the  truth  is,  that,  although  this  declaration  [ — viz.  the 
text  just  quoted — ] was  intended  for  another  purpose  [than  to 
prove  the  eternity  of  Sound],  still  it  docs  declare,  incidentally, 
the  eternity  of  language,  and  therefore  Sound  [without  which  it 
is  impossible  that  language  should  be  eternal]  is  eternal.]- 

c.  Here  ends  the  topic  of  Sound  4 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  nature  of  Sentences,  &c. 

d.  Though  thus  Sound  is  eternal,  as  also  the  connection  be- 
tween Sound  and  sense,  still,  that  an  instigation  in  the  shape 
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of  a sentence  is  no  proof  of  any  thing’s  being  a duty,  he  states 
[on  behalf  of  an  opponent,  and  therefore]  ironically  as  fol- 
lows :* — 

*W.  H * « tl 

Aph.  24. — This  [ — viz.  the  knowledge 
Objection  that  thouqh  Words  „ , , . _ . , . , 

may  be  eternally  connected  of  the  meanings  of  words—]  being  by 

vith  their  meanings,  still  this  nature,  still  let  these  [ — viz.  the  con- 
does  not  apply  to  Sentences.  . 

ncctions  between  sentences  and  their 

meanings — ] be  factitious, — because  the  cause  of  [the  knowledge 

of]  the  meaning  [of  the  whole  sentence]  is  not  this  [knowledge 

of  the  meanings  of  separate  words]. 

a.  1 This  being  by  nature — i.  e.,  the  fact  that  knowledge  of 
the  meanings  of  w’ords  is  natural  [and  “ in  short  eternal” — sec 
Aph.  5.  d. — ] being  granted ; — still  the  connections  between 
sentences  and  the  meanings  of  the  sentences  are  ‘ factitious/ — i. 
e.  arc  devised  by  man  j because  of  its  being  ‘ not  that , — i.  e. 
[because  of  its  being]  something  different  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  meanings  of  the  words,  that  is  the  ‘ cause,’  or  producer, 
thereof, — viz.  ‘ of  the  meaning,’  i.  e. — of  the  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  scntence.f 

h.  For  [ — to  explain — ],  the  sense  of  a sentence  is  not  barely 
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the  [aggregate  of  the  separate]  senses  of  its  words.  There  is 
[ — we  will  admit — ] a connection  between  a word  and  its  sense 
[ — a connection,  as  remarked  under  Aph.  5.  c.,  in  the  shape  of 
poiver,  or  of  God’s  will  that  this  or  that  word  should  convey  this 
or  that  meaning — ] ; but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  connection 
between  a collection  of  words  in  the  shape  of  a sentence,  and  the 
sense  of  that  sentence,  is  in  like  manner  that  of  power  [—or  of 
God’s  having  pre-arranged  that  such  and  such  groupes  of  words 
should  convey  such  and  such  a sense]  ; but  the  connection  is 
quite  a different  one,  and  it  is  devised  by  man,  and  is  artificial : 
— how  then  can  such  be  our  evidence  for  [ — or  the  cause  of  an 
absolutely  correct  knowledge  of  ] Duty  ? Such  is  the  import  of 
the  aphorism  conveying  the  priind  facie  view.* 

c.  He  now  declares  the  established  vicw.f 


rrpTrn^t  faqFFT 
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Analysis  of  a 
Sentence. 

this  [viz.,  the 


Aph.  25. — [In  each  injunction  of  Scripture 
there  is  seen]  the  mention,  along  with  a verb, 
of  those  [words]  that  are  in  it,  because  it  is 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  words — ] that  is 
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the  producer  of  [the  knowledge  of]  the  meaning  [of  the  sen- 
tence]. 

a.  ‘ Of  those  that  are  in  it’  j — i.  e.  of  those  several  words  that 
are  extant  in  these  [sentences] ; ‘ along  with  what  signifies 
action’, — i.  e.,  along  with  a term  that  expresses  power  [ — in 
other  w ords,  along  with  a verb — ] ; ‘ the  mention’,  i.  e.  the 
reading  [or  the  employment]  is  observed,  in  [the  texts  which 
enjoin]  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice,  &c.  Hence  the  knowledge  of 
the  sense  of  a sentence — [knowledge]  which  we  had  not  be- 
fore [hearing  or  reading  it] — comes  only  from  a collection  of 
words  which  involves  a verb : — ‘ because  it  is  this  that  is  the 
producer’, — i.  c.  because  of  the  fact  that  ‘ this’ — viz.  the  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  is  the  producer’,  or  cause, 
thereof.* 

b.  To  explain : — In  the  injunction  “ He  that  dcsircth  Paradise 
should  celebrate  the  Agnihotra  sacrifice”  [see  Aph.  5.  j.\  the 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence — viz.,  that  it  is  by  the 
sacrifice  called  the  Agnihotra  that  one  may  secure  Paradise, — 
does  not  take  place  unless  there  be  present  the  meaning  of  the 
words  [ — viz.,  the  words  Agnihotra  and  Paradise — ] ; but  the 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  just  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  relation,  consistently,  of  the  meanings 
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that  arise  before  us  from  the  words  . * — [so  that  if  it  be  agreed 
that  the  moaning  of  the  separate  words  is  not  dependent  on 
man’s  contrivance,  so  neither  is  that  of  sentences  formed  out  of 
such  words ; — and  such  additional  difficulties  as  may  seem  to 
grow  out  of  this  view  will  be  grappled  with  in  the  sequel]. 


<irr^  w.  wra  11  n 


As  in  secular  matters,  so  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  formation  of  sentences  not 
capricious. 


Aph.  26. — Since,  in  [the  secu- 
lar language  of  ] the  world,  there 
is  a regular  order, — [so  in  the 
Veda  also]  let  there  take  place  the  employment  [of  language 
according  to  a fixed  system  to  be  learned  through  traditional 
instruction]. 


a.  * In  the  world’ ; — i.  e.  in  secular  speech  ; — having  discern- 
ed what  is  meant  by  the  word, — or,  with  a previous  knowledge 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word — , 1 since  there  is  a regular  order’ 
i.  c.  since  there  is  an  employment  [of  words  according  to  a fixed 
system, — men  not  devising  phrases  capriciously — so]  in  the  Veda 
also,  let  there  be — founded  on  knowledge  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditional instruction  of  teachers, — the  ‘ occurrence’ — i.  e.  the  tak- 
ing place — of  an  employment  of  language  [according  to  a fixed 
system] .+ 
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Again  he  [the  author]  ironically  states  that  this  [the  Veda]  is 
no  authority  in  regard  to  duty,  because  [forsooth]  it  is  not 
eternal,  and  it  has  been  made  by  men,  and  men  arc  liable  to 
err.* 

few  trwwr.  it  ^ n 

Objection  to  the  eternity  of  the  Vedas  Aph.  27.  And  the  Vedas 
that  they  contain  the  names  of  men.  some  declare  to  be  something 

recent,  [because]  there  are  the  names  of  men  [in  it]. 

a.  ‘The  Veda/  &c. : — i.  e.  since  there  are  the  names  Kdthaka, 
and  Kauma,  & c.,  therefore  it  is  * recent’ — a matter  of  now — that 
is  to  say  having  had  a beginning.  * The  Veda’ — i.  c.  the  scrip- 
tures. ‘ Some’ — i.  c.  the  followers  of  the  Nyfiya.  These  [fol- 
lowers of  the  Nyaya]  have  asserted  this, — such  is  the  remainderf 
[which  requires  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  complete  the  Apho- 
rism]. 
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b.  And  for  the  following  reason  also  [ — if  we  are  to  listen  to 
such  objectors  as  the  Naiyuyikas — ] it  [the  Veda]  is  uu-eternal 
— as  the  author  [ironically]  states.* 

n ^ ti 


Objection  to  the  eternity  of  the  Ve- 
das that  they  make  mention  of  persons 
who  must  antecedently  hate  been  bom. 


Aph.  28. — Because  of  our  see- 
ing un-eternal  persons  [mention 
ed  in  the  Vedas]. 


a.  ‘Un-eternal/  &c.  Because,  in  such  scriptures  as  “ Babara, 
the  son  of  Prahani,  desired,” — “ Kusurubinda,  the  son  of  Udda- 
laki,  desired,” — we  see  mention  of  ' un-  eternal  persons/  i.  c.  of 
persons  to  whom  belonged  birth  and  death ; and  these  sentences 
did  not  exist  before  the  birth  of  these  persons ; so  that  the  un- 
eternity and  the  human  origin  [of  the  Veda]  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  a beginning,  f 

a.  The  author  now  mentions  the  established  tenet  in  regard  to 
this.  | 

II  II 

Aph.  29. — But  there  has  been  declared 
VedaYe-^e/tec{‘he  [already]  the  priority  0f  Sound  [to  any  point 
in  time]. 
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o.  * But  there  has  been  declared/  &c.  To  supply  the  ellipsis,— 
the  priority  [to  any  point  in  time],  i.  e.  the  eternity,  of  Sound  has 
been  established.  The  eternity  of  Sound  being  established,  the 
eternity  of  the  Yeda  also  is  declared  in  the  aphorism : — such  is 
the  meaning.* 


HWnrlJ  II 

„ . Aph.  30. — The  name  [ — derived  from  that 

t low  se chons  of  the 

Vedas  come  to  be  nam-  of  some  mortal — was  given,  to  this  or  that 
ed  after  mortals.  section  of  the  Veda,]  because  of  his  reading  it. 

a.  ‘ The  name/ — i.  e.  the  name  of  “ the  Kuthaka  section,”  [see 
Aph.  27.  a.],  or  the  like,  is  suitable  ‘ because  of  his  reading’  or 
studying  it, — the  ‘ Kdfhaka  section’  being  that  which  was  per- 
used by  KaTHA.t  u> 

Wfr  II 

vj  V)  "* 

Aph.  31. — But  the  terms  in  the  text  [which 

» hat  seem  to  be  seem  to  be  names  of  men]  are  common  [to 
names  of  men,  in  the  , , . . . . , . 

Veda,  not  really  such,  other  objects,  aud  do  not  there  designate 

men]. 

Although  there  is  the  name  “ Babara”  or  “ Pravahini”  [in 
the  Veda, — see  Aph.  28.  a.],  yet  the  text — the  word  * Pravahani’ 
or  the  like — is  ‘ common' — , i.  e.  is  expressive  also  of  some  other 
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thing  [than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  denote].  For  exam- 
ple—[in  the  word  Prdvahani — ] the  prefix  pra  implies  ‘ excess,’ — ■ 
the  word  vah  signifies  ' motion,’ — the  final  i represents  the  agent ; 
and  thus  the  word  signifies  the  Wind  which  moves  very  fast ; and 
this  is  without  beginning ; and  [moreover]  the  word  “ Babara”  is 
a word  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  Wind, — so  that  there  is  not 
even  a smell  of  inconsistency.* 


Objection  that  the 
Vedas  contain  passa- 
ges of  sheer  nonsense. 


b.  But  then  how  can  it  be  instrumental  in 
producing  right  knowledge  in  regard  to  Du- 
ty, when  the  Veda  contains  such  incoherent 
prattle  as  the  following — ; viz.  “Jaradgava,  in  cloth  slippers, 
standing  at  the  door,  is  singing  benedictions : — of  him,  a Brah- 
man-woman, desirous  of  a son,  enquires, — * O Sir ! — what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  [which  I hear  you  declaring]  about  intercourse 
on  days  of  fastingf  ?” — or  the  following ; — viz.  " The  cows  also 
attend  this  sacrifice” — ? To  this  he  replies  as  follows^  : — 


* srt:  tn^rr  urar- 
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t Or,  according  to  another  reading,  “ What  is  the  meaning  of  garlic  as  re- 
gards the  goddess  Umd  ?” 
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wrt  *n  W^pt:  ^rrr[  ^4w^^rr?r  n ^ ti 

Aph.  32. — It  [ — the  expression 

Passages  at  first  sight  un-  . . . 

meaning,  may  be  found,  on  Just  charged  with  being  incoherent—] 

examination,  to  have  a mean-  may  llave  an  application  to  the  action, 
ing. 

through  its  really  standing  in  relation 
to  the  action  [which  it  serves  suggestively  to  inculcate  as  a duty]. 

a.  ‘ To  the  action,’  &c. : — that  is  to  say  i-^-even  such  an  expres- 
sion as  “The  cows  also  attend  this  sacrifice”  [Aph.  31.  A.], — 
‘ through  its  standing  in  relation’ — i.  e.  through  its  really  involv- 
ing a mutual  reference  to — ‘ the  action’ — i.  e.  the  passage  enjoin- 
iug  some  action, — has  ' an  application’ — viz.  through  the  praise* 
[which  it  suggests  as  attending  the  performance  of  the  action]. 

b.  The  import  of  the  argument  is  this,  viz. — Did  the  very  brutes 
— the  cows — eugage  in  the  sacrifice,  or  ought  wise  men  to  engage 
in  its  performance? — the  hinting  of  the  doubt  serves  to  com- 
mend! [that  duty  which  even  things  senseless  would  engage  in 
if  men  neglected  it ; — as  we  say,  “ The  very  stones  would  cry 
out”  if  men  were  to  keep  silence  when  under  an  imperative  obli- 
gation to  speak  out]. 

c.  So  much  for  the  first  section  of  the  first  Book  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  J aimini.J 
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PREFACE. 


The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six  sets  of  very 
concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a commentary  the  Aphorisms  are  scarcely 
intelligible,  they  being  designed  not  so  much  to  communicate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  particular  school,  as  to  aid,  by  the  briefest  possible  sugges- 
tions, the  memory  of  him  to  whom  the  doctrine  shall  have  been  already 
communicated.  To  this  end  they  arc  admirably  adapted  ; and,  this 
being  their  end,  the  obscurity,  which  must  needs  attach  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uninstructed,  is  not  chargeable  upon  them  as  a fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much  of  gloss  as  may  be  required 
to  render  them  intelligible.  A class  of  pandits,  in  the  Benares  Sanskrit 
College,  having  been  induced  to  learn  English,  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
version  of  the  Aphorisms,  brought  out  in  successive  portions,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  criticism  of  these  men,  and,  through  them,  of  other  learn- 
ed Brahmans,  so  that  any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best  chance 
of  being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of  such  a version 
as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subserve  further  the  attempt  to  determine 
accurately  the  aspect  of  the  philosophical  terminology  of  the  East  as 
regards  that  of  the  West. 

J.  It.  B. 


Benares  College, 

5/4  January,  1851. 
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THE  APHORISMS  KNOWN  AS  THE  BRAHMA-SlT- 
TRAS,  THE  S'ARfRAKA  Sl/TRAS,  OR  THE 
VEDA'NTA-SlfTRAS. 


Book  I.  Chapter  I. 


Salutation  to  the  venerable  Ganes'a  ! 

I reverence  the  pair  of  feet  of  the  venerable  R&ma,  the  instru- 
ment [in  the  attainment]  of  undivided  joy, — from  the  touch  of 
the  dust  whereof  even  a stone  [ — in  the  shape  of  the  petrified 
Ahaly&,  the  wife  of  Gautama,  whose  story  may  be  found  in  the 
Ramayana — Book  I.  sect.  38 — ] attained  felicity.* 

Section  I. 

Of  The  First  Cause  of  the  Universe. 

a.  Finding  one,  in  this  world,  who  had 
thTworT^addrnsld!1  perused  the  Vedas  in  conformity  with  the 
injunction  of  their  constant  perusal,  and 
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[hence]  possessing  a rough  knowledge  [of  the  sense  of  what  he 
had  thus  perseveringly  perused] , desiring  to  attain  the  chief  end 
of  [the  soul  of]  man  [ — the  “ suramum  bonum” — ],  not  hanker- 
ing after  the  fruits  of  this  world  or  of  any  one  beyond  it[ — finding 
such  a one — ],  the  pre-eminently  benevolent  IUdarayana  apho- 
rised* — as  follows. 

sT^rfsT^T^T  \ \ \W 


The  subject  proposed. 


Aph.  1.  Next,  therefore,  [O  student  that 
hast  attained  thus  far]  a desire  to  know  God 
[is  to  be  entertained  by  thee] . 


a.  Here  the  word  * next’  means  immediately  on  the  [enqui- 
rer’s] attainment  of  the  quaternion  of  requisites! — [which,  as 
explained  in  the  Vedanta-sdra,  § 9,  are]  a perception  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  eternal  reality  from  the  transient,  a disregard  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  both  here  and  hereafter,  the  pos- 
session of  tranquillity  and  self-restraint,  and  the  desire  of  libe- 
ration.!] 

b.  The  word  ‘ therefore’  refers  to  the  reason  [why  a desire  to 
know  the  nature  of  God  ought  to  be  experienced  by  the  student 
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properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  enquiry  ; — and  this  reason 
is]  because  the  Veda  itself  shows  us  that  the  fruits  of  keeping  up 
the  sacred  fire  and  of  the  like  expedients  [for  the  attainment  ]of 
blessedness,  are  not  eternal.*  For  example  [the  Veda  declares] — 
“ As,  here,  the  world  obtained  by  works  perishes,  just  so,  yonder, 
the  world  obtaiued  by  virtue  perishes.”+  So  too  it  shows  us  that 
the  chief  end  of  [the  soul  of]  man  is  [to  be  attained]  through  the 
knowledge  of  God — [for  the  Veda  tells  us]  “ He  who  knows 
God  obtains  the  highest”  &c.J  Therefore  what  is  awanting  [to 
supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  aphorism]  is  this,  that  “ after  the  attain- 
ment of  the  requisites,  as  declared,  a desire  to  know  God  is  to  be 
formed.”^ 

c.  The  expression  brahma-jijndsd  means  ‘ desire  to  know  God’ 
— [being  made  up  of  the  two  words  brahma  and  jijndsd.J  The 
vtQT&jijnusd  [according  to  its  etymology  as  a desiderative  deriva. 
tive  from  the  root  jnd  ‘ to  know’]  means  * the  desire  to  know  j’— 
and  the  word  brahma  ' God’  means  what  is  next  to  be  told. || 
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d.  In  the  preceding  aphorism  it  was  stated  that  God  ought  to 
be  desired  to  be  known.  How  then,  [it  will  of  course  be  asked,] 
is  this  ‘ God’  defined  [ — or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  character- 
istic mark — lakshana — by  which  we  may  be  able  to  recognise  the 
object  of  our  search — ] ? Therefore  the  venerable  maker  of  the 
aphorisms  declares  as  follows.* 

awrepsr  *nr:  11  ^ n 

What  if  meant  by  the  Aph.  2.  [God  is  that  one]  Whence  the 
name  ‘ God.'  birth  &c.  of  this  [universe  results.] 

a.  The  compound  [janmddi — rendered  ‘ birth  &c.’  and  mean- 
ing literally]  * that  of  which  the  first  is  birth  or  production,’  is 
a Bahuvrfhi  compound  of  the  kind  [mentioned  in  the  Laghu 
Kaumudi,  under  No.  541,  as]  “ denoting  that  of  which  the  mat- 
ters implied  in  the  name  arc  perceived  along  with  the  thing  it- 
self.” [For]  the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  ‘ birth,  continu- 
ance, and  dissolution  :t’  [ — so  that  * birth,’  which  is  a part  of  the 
compound  word,  is  also  a part  of  the  thing  meant  by  the  com- 
pound]. 

b.  And  [as  some  one  may  ask  why,  in  the  compound  word 
denoting  ‘birth  continuance  and  dissolution’,  we  speak  of  ‘birth,’ 
rather  than  of  either  of  the  others,  as  the  first, — we  may  mention 
that]  the  treatment  of  ‘birth’  as  the  first  has  a regard  both  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Veda  and  to  the  nature  of  things.  The  teaching 
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of  the  Veda,  on  the  one  band,  [authorises  the  form  of  expression 
in  question]  by  exhibiting  the  consecutive  order,  of  birth  continu- 
ance and  dissolution,  in  the  sentence  beginning  with  “ or  whence 
these  elements  are  produced ” See.  The  nature  of  things,  also  [au- 
thorises the  form  of  expression  in  question]  because  the  continu- 
ance or  the  dissolution  is  possible  of  that  concrete  thing  alone 
which,  through  production,  has  obtained  an  existence.* 

e.  ‘ Of  this’ — i.  e.  of  whatever  concrete 
The  created  universe  thing  is  presented  to  those  [our  instruments 
at  far  as  tee  are  con-  C0gnjti0nj  am0ng  which  the  senses  stand 
ctrned • first.f  By  the  ‘this,’  then,  is  denoted  the 

things  concreted  with  those  properties  whereof  the  being  produced 
is  the  first  in  order.  By  the  'whence’  is  denoted  the  [Grand 
First]  Cause.  | 

d.  The  meaning,  then,  of  the  aphorism 
is  this,  that.  That  One  is  God,  from  Whom, 
God  according' to  the  Omniscient,  Almighty,  First  Cause,  there 
Aphorism  when  explica-  js  the  production  the  continuance  and  the 
dissolution  of  this  world,  adjusted  as  it  is 
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with  its  names  and  natures— [for  language,  as  well  as  th* things 
about  which  language  is  conversant,  is  regarded  as  the  work 
of  God — ],  furnished  with  its  various  agents  & experiencers,  the 
locality  where  are  [experienced]  those  [fruits]  of  action  which 
[fruits]  are  determined  by  established  places  and  times  — 
[for  the  character  of  a bare  act,  such  as  the  extending  of 
one’s  arm,  is  determined  by  the  fact  whether  there  and  then  that 
action  was  appropriate] — , and  the  nature  of  the  construction  of 
which  [world]  even  the  mind  cannot  conceive.*  And  thus, 
then,  the  characteristic  of  God — or  that  by  [which  we  are  to  re- 
cognise what  is  meant  when  the  word  * God’  is  employed — is 
this,  that  He  is  the  cause  of  the  production  §-c.  of  the  world,  f 
e.  Here  [ — i.  e.  in  speaking  of  the  modes  of  mundane  things — ] 
we  take  in  [or  specify]  production  continuance  and  dissolution 
[and  no  others],  because  the  other  modifications  of  state  are 
included  under  those  three.}: 

/.  By  saying  that  God  is  the  Cause  of  the  world,  the  maker 
of  the  aphorisms  has,  by  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  He  is  Omniscient ; because  creation,  by  one  in- 
telligent, presupposes  knowledge.  And  thus  God  knows  all  be- 
cause He  made  all.  It  is  an ' admitted  principle  that  he  who 
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maket  anything  knows  it, — as  a potter*  [knows  a water-jar — so 
far  forth  as  it  is  a water-jar — else  how  could  he  make  one  ? and 
God  made  everything  so  far  forth  as  it  is  anything]. 

g.  By  being  represented  as  the  Cause  of  the  world,  God  was 
implied  to  be  omniscient  and  almighty.  It  is  merely  to  impress 
this  that  he  saysf  [as  follows] . 

1^1 

Aph.  3.  [That  God  is  omniscient  fol- 

Hotc  we  are  certain  lows]  from  the  fact  of  [His]  being  the  source 
that  God  is  omniscient,  of  the  Scriptures,  [ — or — on  an  alternative 
rendering — from  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures, 
which  declare  this  omniscience,  are  the  source — scilicet  of  our 
knowledge — of  Him.] 

a.  God  is  the  source,  i.  e.  the  [only  possible  ] cause,  of  a 
great  Scripture  such  as  the  Rig-veda,  augmented  by  its  various 
repertories  of  learning  [—meaning  those  appendages  of  the 
Veda,  grammar  &c.]— illuminating,  as  a lamp,  everything,  and 
[itself]  the  next  thing  to  something  omniscient.  For — of  such 
a Scripture  as  the  Rig-veda  and  the  like,  which  [by  containing 
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information  in  regard  to  everything]  is  associated  with  the  qualities 
of  one  omniscient,  the  origin  could  not  have  been  from  one 
otherwise  than  omniscient.* 

b.  [In  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be 
induction  'by  mfaJt}  observed  that]  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
which  this  certainty  is  whatever  treatise,  embracing  a wide  range 
arrived  at.  0f  topics,  emanates  from  any  particular 

man — as  the  grammar,  for  example,  from  Pdnini — , although  its 
topics  be  but  a part  of  what  is  capable  of  being  known  [ — or 
of  the  omne  scibile — ], — that  man,  even  in  consideration  of  that 
is  inferred  to  be  exceedingly  knowingf  [ — and  the  author  of  a 
work  that  explains  everything  must,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be 
inferred  to  be  omniscient.] 

c.  [And  the  omniscience  of  God  may  be  learned]  from  such 
texts  of  the  Veda  as  this,  viz.,  “ The  Rig-veda,  and  the  Yajur-veda 
is  [ — notwithstanding  its  excellence — not  the  product  of  labor- 
ious effort,  but]  the  mere  out-breathing  of  this  Great  Being.” 
The  drift  of  this  text  is  this,  viz., — what  need  is  there  to  declare 
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the  omniscience  aud  the  omnipotence  of  that  Great  Being,  the 
Absolute,  when  he  is  [proved  to  be  omniscient  &c.  by  his  being 
recognised  as]  the  source  of  such  works  as  the  Rig-veda 
&c  * ? 


d.  [But  there  is  another  interpretation  of 
The  alternative  ren - the  aphorism,  for,  according  to  the  commen- 

dering  the  third  ^atorj  otherwise — the  Scripture,  i.  e.  the 
Aphorism. 

Rig-veda  and  the  rest,  as  above  described, — 
is  the  source  or  cause  or  proof  of  Him, — of  God — as  far  as  re- 
gards our  comprehension  of  His  nature  : — that  is  to  say — it  is 
from  the  Scriptures,  as  our  evidence  for  the  fact,  that  we  come  to 
comprehend  that  He  is  the  cause  of  the  production  &c.  of  the 
world.t  Such  a text  1 — from  which  the  fact  may  be  learned  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  the  production  &c.  of  the  world — ] is  that 
one  already  cited  under  the  preceding  aphorism — viz.,  “ Or 
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whence  these  elements  are  produced”  &c.*  [see  § 2,  c.] 


Objections,  of  the 
MimJnsd,  to  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Veda  aims 
directly  at  revealing 
God. 


e.  [In  the  foregoing  Aphorism,  according 
to  its  second  interpretation,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Institutes  are  what  make  us  to  know 
God  but  the  followers  of  the  Mlm&nsi 
object  to  this,  declaring  that  the  direct  de- 
sign of  the  Scriptures  is  to  reveal  what  we 
ought  to  do — and  not  to  reveal  God  apart  from  any  consideration 
of  a line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  in  respect  of  Him.  In  or- 
der to  obviate  these  objections,  the  orthodox  tenet  is  laid  down 
in  the  aphorism  here  following.] 


?HT  118  11 

Apu.  4.  But  That  One  [ — viz.  God — 
That  it  aims  directly  js  whut  the  Scriptures  declare,  not  with  a 

at  revealing  God  the  yjew  any tiling  ulterior,  but  simply  in  or- 

only  consistent  theory  , , , . , 

of  the  Veda  der  w‘iat' 13  so  declared  may  be  known  ; 

and  we  make  this  assertion]  because  there  is 

consistency  [in  this  view,  whilst  the  opposite  view  would  land  us 

in  inconsistencies.] 

a.  The  word  “but”  is  intended  to  rebut  the  first  view  of  the 
casef  [stated  in  §.  3.  e .] 
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b.  "That  One,”  i.  e.  God,  is  declared  in  the  Vedantas  [ — i.  e. 
iu  those  theological  sections  of  the  Vedas  usually  termed  upani - 
thads — ] as  the  direct  object  of  declaration  [ — and  not  merely,  see 
§.  3.  e., — as  a mediate  step  to  the  injunction  of  works  :]  — 
why  ? — "because  there  is  consistency.”  Consistency  means  the 
suiting  of  expressions  well  together  among  themselves — and  that 
is  our  reason*[ — in  as  much  as  we  find  this  consistency  among  the 
expressions  of  Scripture  when  we  hold  the  pronoun  "That”  to  re- 
fer to  God,  but  not  otherwise]. 

c.  [We  make  the  assertions  made  in  § 4 4. 

Consistency  the  test  because  it  is  a maxim  that]  consistency  is 

of  correct  xnterpreta-  ^at  in  virtue  of  which  any  one  [out  of  se- 
tion.  3 L 

veral  offered  interpretations]  is  [to  be  re- 
cognised as]  that  which  conveys  the  real  import.f 

d.  Now,  in  order  to  demolish  the  opinion  of  those  who  wish 
[it  to  be  believed]  that  God  is  set  forth,  in  the  theological  part 
of  the  Vedas,  [incidentally]  through  the  injunction  of  devotions, 
and  who  do  not  wish  [it  to  be  believed]  that  the  direct  design 
[of  the  scriptures]  is  to  declare  God  as  He  is, — another  comment 
[on  § 4]  is  undertaken.! 
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t.  In  the  opinion  of  these  [followers  of  the  Mimaasa  § 4 d., 
the  theological  parts  of  the  Vedas  announce  God]  not  as  what 
is  to  be  declared  for  itself,  but  with  a view  to  something  ulterior 
[ — viz.,  as  the  object  of  the  devotions  which  are  enjoined]. 
They  are  not  concerned  [say  these  objectors]  about  God  sim- 
ply as  he  is — because  [if  you  assert  that  they  are  so,  then]  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  [by  which  an  Institute  or 
S'astra  is  recognized — viz.  injunctions  respecting]  conduct.  Sinco 
an  Institute  has  in  view  [as  its  direct  object]  the  doing  and 
forbearing  [which  it  enjoins  in  respect  of  acts  to  be  done  or 
forborne],  it  is  not  possible  that  the  name  of  Institute  [S' dstra 
— derived  as  it  is  from  the  root  s'ds  ‘ to  enact’]  should  belong 
[ — as  both  parties  agree  it  does  belong — ] to  it  [ i.  e.  to  the  Upa- 
nishad  if  the  obj  cct  in  view  were  merely  God  as  he  is*  [and 
not  as  He  is  to  be  acted  towards]. 


/.  Further  [the  objector  goes  on  to  say],  it  would  present 
no  end  to  be  gained  [if  the  Upanishad  were  intended  merely  to 
declare  God  as  he  is — which  declaration  according  to  the  Ve- 
d&nta,  be  it  remembered,  involves,  the  de- 
claration, addressed  to  every  one  that, 
“ Thou  art  That  One” — ],  for  we  do  not 
see  that  any  eud  is  gained  even  on  the 
knowledge  taking  place  that  " I am  Brah- 


Remurk,  of  the  Mi- 
mJnsii,  that  if  man,  on 
knowing  God,  is  God, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  the  better  for  it. 


ma.”  If  the  end  were  gained  through  such 
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knowledge  [which  knowledge,  you  assert,  it  is  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  the  Scriptures  to  communicate],  then  there  would  not 
be  [as,  however,  there  is,]  the  enjoining  of  such  things  as 
Meditation * [on  the  great  fact — which  to  know  at  all  is  to  know 
as  completely  as  it  can  he  known  after  any  amount  of  medita- 
tion— for  you  either  know  it  or  you  do  not,  the  case  not  being 
one  that  admits  of  degrees,] 

g.  Therefore  [the  objector  concludes},  since,  on  meeting 
with  such  injunctions  as  “Only  towards  Soul  should  he  direct 
his  devotions” — “ He  who  knows  Brahma,  becomes  Brahma” 
— “ He  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  Brahma  should  efFect 
an  understanding  of  Brahma — or  of  Soul,” — [since,  on  meeting 
with  these]  the  question  arises  who  is  this  ‘ Soul’  ? — all  the 
Upanishads  are  serviceable  [ — for  we  do  not  dispute  their  uti- 
lity— ] in  as  much  as  they  declare  Him  [ — and,  by  answering 
the  question,  and  so  rendering  the  injunctions  intelligible,  sub- 
serve the  direct  aim  of  the  Veda — viz.  the  conveying  of  injunc- 
tions ;] — and  Emancipation  is  to  be  accomplished  [not  by  a 
mere  knowledge  of  God,  but]  by  devotions.  Well — this  objec- 
tion having  presented  itself,  it  is  stated  [by  the  author  of  the 
Aphorisms  in  reply]  “ But  That  One,  because  there  is  consist- 
ency”f[ — § 4.]  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  “ That  One,”  i.  e. 
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God,  is  declared,  in  the  theological  parts  of  the  Vedas,  timpliciler ; 
— why  ? — because  this  leads  to  no  inconsistency*  — and  the 
Mim&ns&  supposition  does] . 

h.  And  it  is  not  true,  for  the  matter  of 

Emancipation  can  ^ that  Emancipation  is  to  be  accom- 
be  the  fruit  of  works.  ’ r 

plished  by  [such  works  as]  devotional  exer- 
cises [§  4.  A],  for,  since  devotional  exercise  admits  of  degrees, 
there  would  be  in  the  Emancipation  thereby  accomplished  also 
differences  of  degree,  and  thus  it  would  not  be  absolute f [ — which 
is  what  we  do  not  allow  to  be  Emancipation  at  all]. 

i.  [And  devotional  exercises,  subserved 
The  emancipated  ne-  . knowledge  of  God — see  § 4.  g. — cannot 

cessanty  disembodied.  . 

lead  directly  to  absolute  emancipation — see 

§ 4.  h. — ] because,  since  a body  is  indispensable  during  the  con- 
dition of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  enjoined  acts,  there  would  be  a 
body  even  in  Emancipation  [from  the  body  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it — which  is  absurd]. 

Moreover  [if  the  emancipated  had  a body] 
there  would  not  be  [ — as,  however,  there 
is — ] the  denial  that  the  emancipated  is 
touched  by  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
— [which  denial  we  find  in  the  following 
text]  viz.,  “ Him  that  abideth  bodiless  nei- 


Absolute  emancipa- 
tion implies  the  absence 
of  things  pleasing  as 
well  as  of  things  dis- 
pleasing. 
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“ tlier  what  is  pleasing  nor  what  is  displeasing  doth  touch  — 
for,  if  Emancipation  were  the  fruit  of  meritorious  acts  then  it 


would  be  something  pleasing*  [ — all  the  fruits  of  meritorious  acts, 
according  to  Scripture,  being  something  pleasant.] 

j.  Therefore  the  theological  parts  of  the  Vedas  are  conversant 
about  God  directly,  and  not  [indirectly]  through  injunctions 
[which  give  occasion  for  the  mention  of  him — see  $ 4.  g. — ;] 
and  thus  it  is  established  that  God  is  revealed  by  the  Institutes 
independently!  [ — i.e.  simply  to  the  end  that  He  may  be  known]. 


Summary,  recapitu- 
lative, of  the  first  four 
Aphorisms. 


k.  Thus  has  it  been  stated,  ia  four 
Aphorisms,  that  God  is  the  Omniscient, 
the  omnipotent,  the  cause  of  the  world,  the 
object  of  revelation  in  the  theological  parts 


of  the  Vedas.J 


Section  II. 


Confutation  of  tiie  Atheistical  doctkine 
of  the  SXnkuyas. 

1.  [ The  following  question  has  been  mooted  ] — Is  “ That 
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One”  [spoken  of  in  § 4 ] something 
The  question  whether  or  something  unthinking  ? The 

the  Cause  of  the  world  . . , . r a •*. 

u intelligent  or  nintelK.  Sfinkhy“»  ln  reSard  t0  tblS?  t -admit- 
gent'  ting  the  authority,  but  taking  liberties 

in  regard  to  the  interpretation,  “of  the 
Vedas,]  say  — “ The  cause  of  the  world  cannot  be  a God 
“ who  is  fixed  [in  one  perpetual  and  universal  monotony  of  state], 
“ because  there  is  neither  the  possibility  of  knowledge  nor  of 
“ action  [in  such  a being] ; but  Nature  [ — see  the  Tatlwa  Samasa 
“ § 7. — ] is  the  cause  of  the  world,  because  there  is  [in  nature] 
“ that  [viz.  the  possibility  of  knowledge  and  of  action].  Taking 
“ into  account  its  [constituent]  quality  of  purity  [ Tattwa  Samasa 
“ § 96 — ] its  capability  of  knowing  follows  of  course,  and,  by 
“ means  of  all  its  three  qualities,  it  is  capable  of  acting.  [On  the 
“other  hnnd]  Brahmn,  from  being  but  one  thing  [along  with 
“ nothing  else]  cannot  act : — therefore  the  Upanishads,  by  the 
“ expression  * That  One,’  speak  of  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
“ Nature."*  In  the  design  to  demolish  the  opinion  of  those 
“ who  hold  this  opinion],  the  following  Aphorism  originates.” 

y ^ s 

Aph.  5.  [“Nature” — as  declared  by  the  S&nkhyas  to  be  the 
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Brute  Nature  not  the 
Cause  of  the  world,  for 
the  Cause  is  an  intelli- 
gent one. 


cause  of  the  world — is]  not  so: — it  is  un- 
scriptural,  because  of  the  “ reflecting”  [or 
“ seeing”,  which  Scripture  speaks  of  as  be- 
longing to  That  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
world.] 

a.  The  “ Nature”  imagined  [or  postulated]  by  the  S&nkhyas, 
is  no/  the  cause  of  the  world.  The  reason  [assigned  in  the  Apho- 
rism, for  saying  so,]  is  this,  that  “it  is  un-scriptural.”  This 
[expression — viz.  “ un-scriptural” — ] is  an  epithet  pregnant  with 
a reason.  He  means  to  say,  [ Nature  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
world],  because  it  is  not  this  [viz.  Nature]  that  the  Scripture — 
that  is  to  say  the  Veda — furnishes  the  evidence  of.  The  reason 
[for  asserting]  that  Scripture  does  not  furnish  the  evidence  of 
what  the  S&nkhyas  call  “ Nature,”  is  [the  word  cited  in  the 
Aphorism — viz.]  “ reflecting”  [ — or,  literally,  “seeing” — ] which 
term  [as  it  stands  in  the  Aphorism]  denoting  the  verbal  root  itself 
[ — the  employment  of  the  word  being  that  which  the  schoolmen 
term  the  tuppositio  materialis,  and  which  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians term  anukararja — ] is  intended  to  indicate  [though  it  does 
not  here  denote ] the  sense  of  the  verb  “to  see  :”  t [ — eonf.  the 
Sahitya  Darpana  § 13.  a.]. 
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t.  Mr.  Colebrooke  [—Essays  Vol.  1.  p.  338.—],  when  rendering  the  5th 
Aphorism,  makes  bstdar^yana  say  “ It  is  not  so;— for  ‘wish’  (consequently 
volition)  is  attributed  to  that  cause.”  The  verb,  however,  is  not  ith  ' to  wish, 
but  (kth  'to  see.’ 
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b.  But  then  [the  Sfinkhyas  rejoin] — it  is  certain  that  the 
cause  of  the  world  is  not  [proved  to  be]  God  by  the*mere  [men- 
tion of]  “reflecting”  [or  “seeing”] — for  we  hear  of  senseless  things 
seeing — e.  g.  Water  and  Light — in  such  texts  as  “The  Light  saw,” 
“ The  Waters  saw — and  so  likewise  in  regard  to  Nature  the 
“ seeing”  is  used  in  a secondary  or  transferred  meaning*  [-i.  e. 
tropically].  This  [argument  of  the  SUnkhyas]  having  presented  it- 
self, it  is  declaredf  [by  the  author  of  the  Aphorisms  as  follows.] 


II 

The  scriptural  ex- 
pressions, implying  that 
the  cause  of  the  world 
is  intelligent,  not  to  be 
explained  away  figura- 
tively. 

in  question]. 


Aph.  6.  If  [you  say  that  the  expres- 
sion “seeing”  is]  employed  tropically  [the 
reference  being  to  Nature,  which  does  not 
“ see” — then  I say]  No, — because  of  the 
word  * Soul’  [which  is  not  applicable  to  Na- 
ture, and  which  is  applied  to  That  which  is 


O 


* Mr.  Colebrooke  (—Essays  Vol.  1.  p.  338—)  views  differently  the  scholas- 
tic term  fauna  which  we  have  rendered  by  the  expression  “ used  in  a second- 
ary or  transferred  meaning.”  Whately  (—in  his  Logic,  B.  III.  §10.) — says 
with  reference  to  this  employment  of  words,  “ Thus  we  speak  of  Homer,  for  * the 
works  of  Homer  and  this  is  a secondary  or  transferred  meaning.”  So,  in 
the  Sdhitya  Darpana — (see  the  translation  thereof,  § 13  a) — the  expression 
* a herd-station  on  the  Ganges’  is  cited  as  an  instance  where  a word,  the 
primary  (mukhya)  sense  of  which  is  ‘ the  stream  of  water  named  the  Ganges’, 
is  employed  in  the  secondary  ( gaunah  or  lakshartika)  Beuse  of  ‘ the  bank’  there- 
of. Mr.  Colebrooke,  applying  these  technical  terms  mukhya  and  gaupa  not 
to  the  employment  of  language,  in  a sense  original  or  transferred,  but  to  the 
dignity  of  character  of  the  world’s  cause,  writes  as  follows.  “ In  the  sequel 
“ of  the  tirst  chapter  questions  are  raised  upon  divers  passages  of  the  Vedas,  al- 
“ luded  to  in  the  text, and  quoted  in  the  scholia,  where  minor  attributes  [gauna!’ ] 
“ are  seemingly  assigned  to  the  world's  cause  ; or  in  which  subordinate  desig- 
“ nations  occur,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  an  inferior  being,  but  are 
" shown  to  intend  the  supreme  one.” — See  § 8.  a. 
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a.  If  you  say  that  the  word  “ seeing”  is  used  iu  a secondary 
sense  [i.  e.  tropically]  with  reference  to  Nature,  just  as  it  is  with 
reference  to  Water  and  Light  [§  5.  £.],  it  is  not  as  you  say.  Why  ? 
— “ because  of  the  word  Soul”  : — that  is  to  say  because  we  hear 
the  word  Soul*  [applied  to  the  Cause  of  the  world,  while  it  is  not 
in  any  kind  of  way  applicable  to  Nature]. 

b.  But  then  [the  S&nkhyas  may  yet  rejoin — dont  say  that ,] 
but  let  the  term  ‘ Soul’  also  [as  well  as  the  term  referred  to  in 
§ 5,]  be  used  tropically  with  reference  to  Nature  ; — or  even  say 
that  it  denotes  it  literally,  for  the  term  [as  may  be  learned  from 
the  dictionary]  has  a variety  of  meanings.  Because  of  this  [sugges- 
tion of  the  Sankhyas]  he  saysf  [as  follows]. 

» II  'S  H 


Aph.  7.  [That  " That  One”  is  not 
“ Nature,”  may  be  inferred]  from  the  decla- 
ration that  the  Emancipation  takes  place  of 
him  who  is  intent  upon  "That” — [which 
“ That,”  if  unintelligent, — as  Nature  is — it 
is  absurd  that  a thinking  being  should  in- 
tently strive  to  identify  himself  with]. 

• Nature’  is  not  denoted  by  the  word  ‘ Soul,’ — because,  in 


Man— called  upon  to 
identify  himself  with  the 
cause  of  the  world-can  - 
not  be  called  upon  to 
identify  himself  with 
what  is  unintelligent. 


a. 


such  texts  as  the  one  beginning  " The  man  that  has  a preceptor 
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knows,”  and  so  on, — the  Emancipation  is  declared  [of  whom} — ] 
of  S'wbtaketu  mentioned  in  this  text  “That  art  thou,  O S'weta- 
ketu  !” — [but  of  S'wetaketu  how  circumstanced? — why — of  S'we- 
taketu]  who  is  going  to  be  emancipated  after  having  been  instruc- 
ted to  fix  his  mind  intently  upon  ‘That  One.’  Now  if  unthinking 
•Nature’  were  here  denoted  by  the  word  ‘That,’  then  the  precept 
“That  art  thou”  would  cause  the  intelligent  S'wetaketu,  desirous 
of  Emancipation,  to  understand  as  follows — “O  thinking  S'weta- 
ketu!— thou  art  something  unthinking.”  Then  he,  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  precept,  pondering  [as  we  are  directed  to  ponder 
the  precept,  but  pondering  it  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
it  means  him  to  understand]  “I  am  something  unthinking,” 
would  miss  his  Emancipation  and  go  to  ruin  : — and  thus  the  pre- 
cept would  be  [no  better  than]  the  babble  of  an  idiot: — and  this 
is  not  what  we  should  like  : — and  therefore  it  is  a settled  point 
that  the  word  “That”  [§  4]  refers  to  an  intelligent  Being.* 

b.  But  then  [the  Sankhyas  may  still  contend] — let  it  be  sup- 
posed [ — for  the  sake  of  argument — ] that  “ Soul”  is  declared. 
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[—but  at  all  events  admit  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  declared 
not  directly  by  the  word  “That,”  in  Aphoftsro  § 4,  but  indirectly ] 
through  the  declaration  of  “ Nature”  [which  we  still  contend  is 
denoted  directly  by  the  “That”],  in  the  same  way  as  in  [the  di- 
rections for  finding  the  small  star  Arundhati,  beginning  with] 
“The  large  Arundhati”  &c. — With  reference  to  this  [wilily  offered 
compromise  of  the  Sanlihyas]  he  says* — 

II  II  c:  a 


Aph.  8. — And  [you  must  not  say  that  the 
“That” — § 4— denotes  “ Nature,”  and  that 
the  conception  of  “Nature”  is  afterwards  to 
be  quitted  for  that  of  “ Soul,”]  because 
there  is  no  direction  that  it  [ — whatever  the 
primary  denotation  of  the  “ That”  may  be — ] is  to  be  quitted 
[for  any  other]. 


What  the  Veda  means 
directly  by  the  Cause 
of  the  world  is  no  rude 
type  of  God  but  God 
Himself. 


a.  If  Nature, — meaning  thereby  something  that  is  not  Soul, — 
were  denoted  [in  § 4]  by  the  word  “That,”  then,  on  that  occasion 
[when  the  declaration  was  made  which  runs  thus — “That  art 
thou” — ] the  declaration  [-for  we  cannot  suppose  the  declaration 
designed  to  mislead— ] would  have  been  “That — meaning  That 
Soul  — art  thou :” — or,  [if  the  ellipsis  in  the  passage  itself  were 
still  left  unsupplied, — then  assuredly]  some  precept,  designed  to 
declare  the  Supreme  Soul,  would  tell  us  that  that  [first  rude  con- 
ception of  God  under  the  form  of  Nature]  is  to  be  quitted, — so 
that  [we  should  understand,  from  that  warning  percept,  that]  he 
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[meaning  S'wetaketu — see§  7-  <*•-]  is  not,  is  consequence  of  the 
[elliptically  expressed]*declaration  of  “ That”  [ — which,  on  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration,  denotes  “ Nature”  and  nothing 
else — ] to  become — through  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Soul  is 
meant — intent  [in  his  meditations]  upon  that  [which  is  not  really 
meant  through  mentioned — viz.  Nature.  And  this  direction,  to 
abandon  the  first  rude  conception  after  it  had  served  its  purpose 
of  suggesting  a better  one,  would  resemble  a familiar  method  of 
pointing  out  an  object  not  itself  readily  discernible ; — for  the 
process  would  be]  like  as  when  a person  wishing  to  point  out 
[the  small  star,  in  the  conscllation  of  the  Pleiades,  called]  Arun- 
dhatf,  [first  directs  attention  to  the  large  star  near  it,  and  then] 
tells  that  the  [large]  star  standing  near  it  is  [no/  the  one  wanted, 
but  is]  to  be  quitted,  [and  the  small  star,  which  that  large  one 
stands  near,  is  the  one  to  be  observed]  : — such  is  the  meaning:* 
— [and  this  wily  suggestion,  of  the  Sankhyas,  we  Ved&ntins 
repel, — because  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  primary  ( mukhya ) 
sense  of  the  word  ‘ That,’  in  Aph.  4.,  is  * Nature,’  and  that  it 
means  * God*  ( — if  at  all — ) only  in  a secondary  (gauna)  sense; 
then  you  Sdnkhyas  would  go  on  to  argue  that  your  ‘Nature’ — 
for  which  you  had  secured  the  right  of  preoccupancy — suffices  to 
account  for  the  phenomena,  and  that  the  additional  postulate 
of  a Deity  is  an  unphilosophical  superfluity].! 
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b.  The  word  '*  And  ” [ — in  the  Aph.  8. 

The  knowledge  of  God  — jg  intended  not  to  connect  the  reason 
involcet  all  knowledge.  there  assigned  with  any  reason  expressly 
assigned  before,  but]  is  intended  to  attach  it  in  addition  to  [the 
unexpressed  reason]  that  this  [theory  of  the  S&nkhyas]  is  oppos- 
ed to  'the  arriving  at  all  knowledge  by  means  of  a single  case  of 
knowing  * ; [and  what  we  here  assert — viz — ] that  all  knowledge 
is  arrived  at  [not  by  the  successive  steps  of  the  Sankhyas,  but,] 
by  one  single  knowing,  is  declared  in  Scripturef. 

c.  That  it  is  not  Nature  that  is  denoted  by  the  term  * The 
Existent*  in  [the  passage  of  Scripture  beginning  with]  ‘The  Exis- 
tent alone,  O Saumyal’ — is  inferrible  also  from  the  reason  which 
he  states  J [in  the  following  Aphorism]. 

I ^fTT^T^  | «f  B 

Aph.  9.  Because  into  Himself  is  the  return  [of  all  souls]. 

a.  The  meaning  of  the  aphorism  is  this, 

* Ca**0<  be  [that  it  cannot  be  Nature  that  is  spoken  of 

that  the  thinking  Soul  u L r 

lobe  resolved  into  un-  ~ ! 9ee  §•  8.  c.— as  the  « Existent’-i.  e.,  the 
thinking  Nature.  ‘Self-existent’] — because  of  Absorption — 

i.  e.,  because  we  hear  [in  Scripture]  of  the  melting  away  [of  pre- 
viously embodied  souls]  into  Himself,  who  is  in  question, — the 
Soul  that  is  denoted  by  the  term  * the  Existent.*  If  Nature  were 
what  is  there  denoted  by  the  term  * the  Existent,’  then  there 
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would  be  this  [absurd]  contradiction  that  the  intelligent  melts 
away  into  the  unintelligent.  Tiierefore  the  Cause  of  the  World 
is  that  intelligent  One,  denoted  by  the  term  ‘ the  Existent,’ 
into  whom  is  the  return  of  all  intelligences.* 

b.  Moreoverf,  [the  assertion  that  not  Nature  hut  God  is 
meant  by  ‘ the  Existent,’  or  the  Cause  of  the  world,  is  proved  by 
the  reason  stated  in  the  Aphorism  here  following]. 

B B ^ • II 

Aph.  10.  From  the  sameness  of  the  understanding  [of  the 
term  ' the  Existent’  through  out  the  scriptures]. 

a.  The  meaning  is— [that  God  is  meant  by  the  term,  and 
not  Nature — to  which  it  might  be  plausibly  referred  only  iu  some 
passages-]  because  of  the  sameness  of  the  understanding — i.  e.  of 
the  recognising  an  intelligent  Came  [ as  spoken  of]  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  theological  parts  of  the  Vedas ; for  we  no- 
where find  the  contradictory  assertion  in  one 

That  the  Cause  of  the  ' 

world  is  an  intelligent  sentence  of  an  intelligent  Cause  and  in  ano- 

God—the  only  consis-  ther  one  an  unintelligent  one — but  every - 

tent  interpretation  of  ° . * 

Scripture.  where  an  intelligent  Cause  alone  is  under- 

stood. The  texts  [for  example]  about  the  order  of  creation,  in 
the  TaitirUja  Upanishad,  exhibit  Soul  alone  as  the  Cause.  There- 
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fore  the  net  result  [of  the  Aphorisms  5 — 10]  is  this  that,  which- 
ever way  you  view  the  matter,  Nature  is  not  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  * The  Existent,’  nor  is  it  the  Cause  of  the  World*. 

b.  Moreoverf  [that  the  Cause  of  the  World  is  not  the  unin- 
telligent but  the  intelligent,  may  be  proved  by  the  reason  next 
to  be  stated — viz. — ] 

II  ^rfren^  II  » 

Apxi.  11.  And  because  it  is  so  revealed  [in  Scripture]. 

a.  The  meaning  is  as  follows  : — That,  by  the  term  “ Himself” 
[-see  §9-],  is  meant  an  Omniscient  Ruler,  the  Cause  of  the 
World,  [is  proved]  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so  declared  [in  the 
scripture, — to  take  an  instance-]  in  the  S'wetas'watara  section  of 
the  Mantra  Upanishad,  where  we  are  told  “ And  of  Him  no  one 
is  the  parent  nor  is  any  one  the  overruler”  &c.  Therefore  it  is  a 
settled  point  that  the  Cause  of  the  World  is  the  Omniscient  God, 
not  unintelligent  Nature  or  anything  else  ; and  here  the  topic  is 
concluded,  t 
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Chapter  II. 

Section  i.  of  the  various  names  under 
wtiioh  God  is  spoken  of. 

b.  But  then,  if  thus  [ — see  § 11  a — ] it 

A deity  without  qua  ^ proved,  by  the  Aphorisms  § 1 — 11,  that 
litiei  can  be  made  the  ....  . , ,r  , 

subject  of  reflection  only  aU  the  theological  portions  of  the  Vedas 

by  being  first  spoken  of  refer  to  God  the  Omniscient  and  Ommpo- 
as  if  possessing  quali-  tent, — then  what  further  remains,  for  the 
<*'«•  sake  of  which  another  Aphorism  need  bo 

added?  If  you  ask  this — it  is  replied: — since  a deity  without 
qualities  cannot  have  his  nature  described  [ — for  the  description  of 
anything  is  just  the  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  the  thing — ], 
you  must  consent  to  his  being  described  as  qualified  by  some 
characteristic*  [ which  does  not  in  reality  belong  to  him  ; — just 
as,  in  seeking  to  determine  the  specific  gravity,  as  compared 
with  water,  of  a substance  that  is  lighter  than  water,  you  must  at- 
tach to  it  some  other  substance  heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and  then 
eliminate  the  superfluity  from  the  joint  result]. 

c.  Some  passages  therein  [i.  e.  in  Scrip- 
A canon  of  interpre-  ^ure-»  are  nnjen(letl  to  enjoin]  devotions 

tation  in  respect  of  J / , 

passages  where  the  dei.  w,th  a view  to  gradual  emancipation;  and 

ty  is  spoken  of  as  having  Bome  are  intended  to  convey  a knowledge  of 
qualities.  the  truth ; — and  so  wherever,  in  a passage 
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where  qualities  are  spoken  of,  it  is  really  intended  to  speak  of 
the  qualities,  there  the  case  in  one  of  some  religious  observance 
[which  it  is  intended  to  enjoin]  ; but  wherever  the  quality— 
though  mentioned — is  not  intended  to  be  spoken  of,  [but  is  em- 
ployed as  a mere  vehicle  of  the  real  meaning],  there  the  passage 
is  concerned  about  God  as  He  is  to  be  known  [ — not  as  He  is  to 
be  acted  towards].  It  is  with  the  view  of  determining  this  [i.  e. 
of  determining  what  are  the  passages  in  which  the  deity  is  spo- 
ken of  as  He  is,  or  as  He  is  to  be  acted  towards,  respectively.] 
that  [ — notwithstanding  the  suggestion,  in  § 11,  6.,  that  no  more 
need  be  said — ] the  following  aphorism  is  presented.* 

II  H ^ tl 

Am.  12.  He  [ — the  deity  without  qua- 
nta* is  spoken  of  as 

"Misting  of  joy,  is  l‘t‘es—]  is  « the  One  that  consists  of  joy”— 
God,  because  it  is  the  practice  [of  the  Veda  to 

speak  of  Him  by  that  name]. 

a.  But  then  [some  one  may  object],  the  term  “ the  one  that 
consists  of  joy”  cannot  refer  to  a deity  who  is  without  qualities — 
for  such  a one  is  not  made  up  of  portions  cf  delight,  [ — which  the 
term  would  seem  to  imply — ], — but  it  refers  to  the  embodied  soul, 
for  that  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  being  made  up  of  joy  : — Well,  if 
any  one  says  this,  I reply,  it  is  not  thus.  The  Supreme  Soul  may 
properly  [ be  said  to  ] consist  of  joy — why? — because  [as  sta- 
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ted  in  the  aphorism]  " it  is  the  practice — that  is  to  say,  be- 
cause it  is  the  practice  [ of  the  Veda  ] very  often  to  apply  to  God 
the  term  “ consisting  of  joy.”* 

b.  [ The  next  aphorism  has  reference 
When  the  deity  is  at-  . , , ■ ...  , . 

serted  to  consist  of  so  particularly  to  the  objection  that  the  term 

and  so,  it  is  not  asser-  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  must, 

ted  that  He  was  formed  v 5,1  f . 

out  of  so  and  so.  in  accordance  with  its  grammatical  form, 

mean  some  modification  of  something  else,  in  which  case,  of 

course,  it  could  not  signify  the  Supreme  Soul  ]. 

11  II  II 


Aph.  13.  If  you  say  that  it  is  not  so  [ — i.  e.  that  the  term 
dnandamaya — § 12— does  not  refer  to  God—  ] because  it  is  a 
word  expressing  what  has  undergone  a change ; — it  is  not  as  you 
say,  — for  it  expresses  the  quantity  [that  constitutes,  without  any 
reference  to  there  having  been  any  change  ]. 

a.  But  then  [ — we  remark  in  explanation — some  one  may 
still  object],  that  which  is  “ made  tip  of  joy*’  cannot  be  God 
[who  is  not  made  up  of  anything  antecedently  existent] — why  ? 

because  [ — the  objector  supposes — ] the  affix  maya(  [with 

which  the  word  ananda-'maya  “consisting  of  joy”  is  formed]  im- 
plies a change  [from  one  state  or  form  to  another — such  as  is 
undergone  when  curd  is  made  out  of  milk,  or  a jar  is  made  out 
of  clay],  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  is  in  such  a way 
made  up  of  joy  well,  if  any  one  says  this,  I reply,  it  is  not 
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thus.  Why  ? — “ because  it  is  quantity”  [that  is  spoken  of,  and  not 
change  from  one  state  to  another], — that  is  to  say,  because  here 
the  affix  maya(  is  employed  with  an  eye  to  the  quantity  of  joy* 
[ — according  to  Pdnini  V.  4.  21. — that  is  God  j and  not,  as  you 
suppose — according  to  Pat}ini  IV.  3.  143. — that  joy  out  of 
which  something  was  at  any  time  first  made  up]. 

b.  He  next  states  another  reason  why  the  affix  may  at  [§.  13. 
a.]  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  quantity  and  not  of  change.f 

n ii  ^8  ii 

Aph.  14.  And  [God  must  consist  of  joy 
Gori  must  have  joy  in  ..  . ,,  , r. 

Himself  if  He  be  the  ~ § 12—]  because  He  is  called  [in  scrip- 

Cause  of  joy.  ture]  the  cause  thereof. 

a.  That  is  to  say — because,  in  scripture,  God  is  named  as 
the  cause  in  respect  thereof — i.  e.  of  joy.  J 

b.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  joy  in  such  texts  as  this 

—viz.  “ For  He  alone  it  is  that  causeth  to  rejoice.”  As  those 

that  enrich  others  must  themselves  be  rich,  so  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  be  abundant  joy  with  Him  who  causeth  others  to  rejoice. § 
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e.  And  he  mentions  that,  for  the  following  reason  also,  it  must 
be  the  Supreme  Soul  that  “ consists  of  joy"  * [ —as  asserted  ia 
§ 12 — ] viz  : — 

II  I VJL  H 


Aph.  15.  And  to  the  same  effect  [ — that 
The  lyrical  and  the  n , ln  . . . _ 

doctrinal  parts  of  the  the  Supreme  Soul,§  12,  consists  of  joy— J 

Veda  agree  w represen - jg  8ung  the  comment  on  the  hymn. 

tiny  God  as  made  up  of  ° . 

joy.  a.  “ Is  sung” — that  is  to  say,  [by  being 

sung]  declares.  [The  drift  of  this  argument  is  this] — because 
both  the  hymns  ( mantra ) and  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  scrip- 
ture ( brdhmana ) are  unanimousf  [in  representing  the  Supreme 
Soul  as  consisting  of  joy]. 


b.  And  he  states  that  it  must  be  the  Supreme  Soul  and  not  any 
embodied  soul  that  is  meant  by  the  term  “ consisting  of  joy” 
[J.  12],  for  the  following  reason. J 

ii  n # 


Aph.  16.  It  is  none  other  [than  God, 

rifgtkatany  o '{her ’than  that  is  sPoken  of— see  §.  12.— as  “ consisting 
God  is  here  meant.  Gf  joy,”]  because  there  is  an  absurdity  [in 
any  other  supposition] » 

a.  That  is  to  say — It  is  not  any  embodied  soul — from  the  Lord 
downwards  [ see  Yed&nta  Lecture  No.  25] — that  is  meant  by  the 
term  “consisting  of  joy  Why  ? « Because  there  is  an  absurdity." 
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The  meaning  of  the  aphorism  is  this,  that,  antecedently  to  the 
creation  [ of  the  body  ] of  “ the  Lord/’  we  are  told  that  He 
[ of  whom  the  term  “ consisting  of  joy”  is  correctly  predicablc] 
was  one  that  reflected  [ see  §5],  One  that  was  Himself  Hits 
creation,  and  One  that  was  the  cause  of  the  creation  [see  § 2. 
and  Vedanta  Lecture,  No.  40] ; and  all  this  would  be  absurd 
[ if  predicated  of  any  other  than  the  Supreme  Soul  ] : — that  is  to 
say — since  knowledge  belonging  to  any  inferior  soul  is  dependent 
on  there  being  a body — there  could  have  been  no  reflection * [ by 
any  tuch  soul  antecedently  to  the  creation  ]. 

b.  Moreoverf  [any  inferior  soul  is  not  what  is  meant  by  "that 
which  consists  of  joy” — § 12 — for  the  following-reason  ]. 

u n n 

Aph.  17*  And  [ the  inferior  soul  is  not 

It  is  no  inferior  soul  , . . . , . ^ . . 

that  i,  spoken  Of  a,  con - what  consists  of  joy  ] because  they  are  spo- 

sisting  of  jog.  ken  of  [ in  Scripture  ] as  distinct. 

a.  The  inferior  soul  is  not  what  consists  of  joy; — why? 

because  the  inferior  soul  and  that  which  consis's  of  joy  are  spoken 

of  as  being  distinct ; — such  is  the  meaning.  What  is  here  referred 

to  is  this,  that,  in  the  passage  [for  example]  of  the  Taitirfya 

[section  of  the  Veda\  beginning  " Truly  that  joy  &c.”  the  One 

" that  consists  of  joy”  and  the  inferior  soul  are  spoken  of  under 

the  respectively  different  characters  of  “ what  is  to  be  obtained” 

and  “ the  obtaiuer  — for  the  obtainer  is  not  the  same  as  that 

* I feT:  I I 
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which  he  is  to  obtain  * [ — and  the  inferior  soul  is  lie  re  directed 
to  aspire  after  “the  One  that  consists  of  joy”]. 

b.  But  then  [the  followers  of  the  Ssinkhya  will  probably  here 
suggest] — let  it  be  Nature  that  is  denoted  by  the  term  “con- 
sisting of  joy”  [§  12].  With  reference  to  this  he  says  as  followsf. 


^rnrnr  i\ci 


Neither  is  it  unintelli- 
gent Nature  that  is  spo- 


Aph.  18.  And  by  reason  of  desire  [which 
is  attributed  to  that  “ which  consists  of 


ken  of  as  consisting  of  joy”]  no  regard  [is  to  be  shown]  to  the 
argument  [of  the  Sankhyas,  who  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  is  their  unintelligent  Nature  that  is  spoken  of  in 
scripture  as  “consisting  of  joy”]. 

a.  That  is  to  say — we  do  not  regard — i.  e.  we  do  not  admit 
that  Nature  is  “ what  consists  of  joy”,  or  that  it  is  the  cause 
[of  joy — see  § 14 — ].  Why  ? — “ by  reason  of  desire  — i.  e. 

because  we  find  in  Scripture,  where  the  topic  is  “ what  consists  of 
jo\  ”,  that  this  denotes  one  that  desires ; and  it  is  impossible  that 
desire  should  belong  to  that  which  is  unintelligent  { [ as  Nature  is 
held  by  the  Sankhyas  themselves  to  be]. 


£ 
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t b.  [He  supports  the  orthodox  view  by  another  argument  as 
follows]. 

i ?riT*T  mf%  a i.<.  a 

Aph.  19.  And  [the  one  " consisting  of 
. Fir,  neither  of  these  • u cannot  be  an  inferior  soul,  or  Nature, 
W what  we  are  directed  . , .... 

fo  aspire  after,  as  we  because]  the  scnpture  teaches  that  in  tht* 

are  directed  to  aspire  [ — which  can  therefore  mean  nothing  else 
itfler  what  oonsists  of  than  the  Supreme — ] there  is  the  beatifica* 
tion  of  that  [inferior  soul  which  obtains 

union  therewith]. 

a.  That  is  to  say,— for  the  following  reason  also  the  term 
**  consisting  of  joy”  cannot  mean  either  any  inferior  soul  or 
[unintelligent]  Nature,  because  the  scripture  teaches  that  in 
this — “ the  o le  consisting  of  joy”  that  we  are  concerned  about— 
the  [Supreme]  Soul— there  is  to  take  place,  in  the  case  of  him— 
I,  e.  of  the  enlightened  inferior  soul,  union  therewith — i.  e.  union 
with  that  [Supreme]  Soul — [for  such  is  the  meaning  of]  “ union 
therewith” — the  attaining  to  the  state  of  Him — [in  short]  email* 
cipation.* 

b.  Thus  has  it  been  settled  definitively  that  [what  is  spoken 
of  in  scripture  as]  “ what  consists  of  joy”  is  the  Supreme  Soul  f 
[and  nothing  else]. 
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* c.  [The  next  point  to  bo  established  is  this,  that  it  is  the 
Supreme  Soul  that  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  us  >(  the  man  in  the 
suu”  uud  “ the  man  in  the  eye”]. 

B B I 

Aph.  20.  [God  alone  is  meant  when 
It  if  God  that  it  spo - . . , . . , t 

„ , mention  is  made,  in  scripture,  of  that  which 

Ken  of  at  the  man  with - 

in  the  tun  and  within  ‘*3  "ithin  tthe  Run  and  tl,e  beCttU8e 

the  eye.  there  is  mention  of  liis  characteristics  [which 

can  belong  to  none  other.] 

a.  That  is  to  say — He  who  is  mentioned  in  Bcripture  ns  “Ho 
that  is  within  the  sun”  and  “ He  that  is  within  the  eye,”  is  the 
S tprcme  alone  and  no  one  worldly.  Why? — “because  there  is 
mention  of  His  characteristics” — i.  e.  because,  in  these  passages, 
there  is  mention  of  characteristics  [such  ns  absolute  aiulcssuess] 
that  belong  only  to  Hitn  who  is  the  Supreme.* 

b.  [At  this,  as  at  other  points,  the  commentators  enter  into  de- 
tails which  the  fear  of  prolixity  constrains  us  to  pretermit], 

c.  Moreover  f [He  that  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  man  in  the  sun” 
is  some  one  else  than  the  sun’s  soul — as  is  proved  by  the  argumeut 
here  following] . 

6 ^nrt'srrwr^:  e u 

Am.  21.  And  [ it  is  not  the  personal  soul  of  the  sun — the 
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tolar  congener  of  the  anima  mundi — that  is  spoken  of  as  " the 
man  in  the  sun” — ] because  mention  is  made  of  a distinction  [bet? 
ween  these  two].  4 

a.  That  is  to  say — The  “ man”  that  is  spoken  of  in  scripture 
as  being  within  the  sun  and  within  the  eye,  is  some  one  other 
than  any  inferior  soul  which  has  the  fancy  [ — erroneous  in  tho 
case  of  any  soul  that  fancies  it  has  a body  at  all — ] that  its  body 
is  the  Bun.  Why  ? — “ because  mention  is  made  of  a distinction.” 
[One  of  the  passages  cited  in  regard  to  this,  is  the  one  beginning] 
” He  who,  standing  in  the  sun,  yet  other  than  the  suu”  &c.f 
[conf.  § 20.  £]. 

b.  [The  next  point  to  be  established  is  this  that  it  is  the  Sup- 
reme Soul  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  Ether  in  such  a passage  of 
scripture,  as  the  one  beginning]  “ * Of  this  world  what  is  the  ro« 
fuge V To  this  he  replied — ‘The  Ether’  &c”. 


0 0 ■R*  R 


It  is  God  that  it  in  eer- 


Aph.  22.  The  Ether,  [in  certain  passa- 
ges, must  be  understood  to  mean  God,]  by 

iam  pottages  spoken  of  reagon  Qf  jj;8  characteristics  [which  are,  in 
as  the  Ether.  , ...  , .... 

such  passages,  attributed  to  that  which  is 

there  spoken  of  as  the  Ether]. 
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a.  That  it  to  say—  It  it  proper  to  understand,  by  the  word 
Ether,  God,  Why  f— “ by  reason  of  his  characteristic”  : — that  ia 
to  say,  because,  in  this  passage  [ § 21  6.],  wo  find  mentioned 
such  a fact  as  that  of  being  the  creator  of  the  great  elemeuts, 
which  character  belongs  [only]  to  Him — i.  e.  to  God.* 

A.  [The  “ breath  of  life,”  in  like  manner,  is  held  to  stand  for 
God,  in  such  a passage  ns}  “ 'Who  is  that  deity’'? — To  this 
he  replied — 1 The  breath  of  life.*  ”f 

a T^urpir  a a 

Aph.  23.  For  just  the  same  reason, 

I/»*  God  that  it  in  tjie  breath  of  life”  [is  to  be  understood 
etrtmn  paisaijes  spoken  * 

cf  os  the  Breath  of  If,.  to  mean  GutI  3 

a.  “ For  just  the  same  rensoti — that  is  to  say,  for  the  reason 
stated  in  the  preceding ' aphorism  [§  22]  viz,  “by  reason  of 
Ilis  characteiistics,”  [which  could  not  be  predicated  of  the  mere 
“ breath  of  life,”]  it  is  Gjd  alone  that  is  meant  by  the  breath  of 
life,”  [m  the  passage  cited  under  § 22.  A.] 

b.  But  then  [—some  objector  may  go  on  to  say — ] let  that 
pass — that  in  the  passage  about  the  breath  of  life  [ § 22  A ] 
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(he  [disputed]  term  does  mean  God,  since  tlie  characteristics  of 
God  [ — we  are  willing  to  admit — ] are  present  [in  that  instance]  j 
— but  [the  same  argument  will  not  avail  you  in  the  following 
passage,  where  we  object  to  your  assuming  that  the  term  “ the 
light”  means  God]  ; — “ Now  the  light  that  shines  from  beyond  that 
the  abode  of  the  celestials  8tc.”  The  word  “light,”  here  can  mean 
only  the  sun  or  some  other  created  splendour,  for  this  the  word 
notori.msly  is  employed  to  denote ; but  it  cannot  mean  God,  who 
is  without  limits,  because  it  is  here  spoken  of  as  tiaoinj  a limit, 
whan  it  is  styled  “ the  light  beyond  the  abode  of  the  celestials” 
&o.  (well — rejoins  the  commentator — ] this  [objection]  having 
presented  itself,  it  is  declured*  [as  follows.] 

1 ^rffT^TTfaWTrT,  0^80 


Aph.  24.  The  “ light”  [in  certain  pas- 
sages means  God],  because  there  is  men- 
tion of  feet  [which  no  ordinary  light  can  bo 


It  it  God  that  it  in 
certain  postages  spoken 
of  ut  the  the  Light. 

•aid  to  possess  ] 

a.  That  is  to  say — here  [i.  c.  in  the  passage  cited  under 
§ 23.  A ] it  is  God  alone  that  is  meant  by  the  word  “ light,” 
Why  ? — “ because  of  the  mention  o {feet”  : — that  is  to  say,  be- 
cause the  Elements  are  spoken  of  as  the  feet  [of  this  light, — 
and  light,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  mean 
anything  that  has  feet, — and  these  feet  ara  spoken  of]  in  such 
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phrases  ns  “ The  feet  thereof  are  the  pervading  elements1' 
[ — which  phrase  is  employed]  in  respect  of  God  when  regarded  at 
residing  in  that  text  [ — the  most  revered  of  all  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture] called  the  Gdyatri,  which  is  declared  to  have  four  feet  by 
the  text  beginning  with  **  the  Gayalrl,  indeed,  is  all  this”  &c.* 

A.  Moreover  [ — the  commentator  remarks — ] althoug  h— by 
the  expression  “ from  beyond  that”  &c.  [ § 23.  A.]  the  mention 
is  [apparently  at  least]  of  what  has  limits  &c.,  yet  this  is  not 
opposed  to  its  being  God  ; for,  [in  accordance  with  the  canon  of 
interpretation  laid  down  in  § 11  c.]  the  passage  in  question  is 
intended  to  enjoin  certain  religious  observances  [in  regard  to  tho 
“ light”].  Besides — the  word  “ light”  is  notoriously  employed  in 
the  theological  portions  of  the  Veda  to  denote  God  ; therefore 
it  is  a settled  point  that  here  [§  23.  A.]  the  word  “ light”  means 
God.f  . , 

e.  [The  next  aphorism  opposes  the  suggestion  that  the  feet 
spoken  of  § 2 1.  a.,  are  the  feet  of  the  verse  called  the  Gdyairi, 
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— such  verse  having  four  hemistichs,  the  name  for  which  is  the 
same  as  that  for  a foot.] 

Q ^ THTT 

f?  ^3?^  0 ^ 0 

Why  it  cannot  bethi  Aph.  25.  If  you  say  that  it  is  the  verse 
GJyat'i  that  is  n-ftrred  — see  £ 24.  C. — of  which  it  is  intended  to 
to  in  such  a passage.  gpea({}  and  not  the  Deity — see  § 24, — ] it  is 
not  so  ; because  there  is  the  direction  to  fix  one’s  mind  [on  Quo] 
thus  [i.  c.  through  the  medium  of  the  Gdyatrt ] ; for  of  such 
a way  [of  directing  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  deity] 
there  is  a view  [of  more  than  one  example  in  scripture.] 

a.  “Thus:” — that  is  to  say,  because  there  is  the  direction  or 
mention,  of  fixing  one’s  mind  or  concentrating  one’s  thoughts, 
by  means  of  the. verse  [the  Gayatri ],  on  the  Deity  [regarded  as] 
resident  therein*  [ — § 24.  a.] 

b.  “ For  of  such  a way  there  is  a view:” — that  is  to  say,— in 
other  passages  also,  by  means  of  some  modification  [ ;f  God — 
such  as  the  sun,  the  ether,  &c.,]  the  worshipping  of  God  [re- 
garded as]  resident  therein,  is  seen  [to  be  enjoined].  N.  B., 
“ there  is  a view  of”  means  “ there  is  seen.’’  f 
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e.  Therefore  it  i*  a settled  point  that  in  the  preceding  passage 
[ — see  § *23.  6]  it  is  God  alone  that  is  referred  to,  and  not  the 
verse  * [called  the  Gdyatrt — see  § 23.] 
d.  [lie  subjoins  a further  reason.] 

i **  a ^ i 

Aph.  26.  And  [the  fact  is]  thus  [L  e. 

J further  reason  why  ^iat  tjie  deity  and  not  the  verse  called  the 
if  cannot  be  the  Qdya - 

t,i  that  it  referred  to.  G^atr»  »*  referred  to  in  the  passage  under 
discussion]  because  we  meet  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  elements  fyc.,  as  the  feet  [ — see  § 24 — of  that  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  passage  in  question.] 

a.  [That  is  to  say]  : — for  the  following  reason  also,  it  is  to  he 
understood  that,  in  the  passage  respecting  the  Gdyatrt  [$  24.  o.], 
it  is  God  alone  that  is  referred  to  : — such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “thus"  [in  the  aphorism  § 56].  Why?: — “because  the 
mention  of  the  elements  &c.,  as  the  feet  can  apply,  [only  to 
God]”  : — that  is  to  say,  because  the  designation  “ The  Gdyatrt 
*'  with  its  four  feet,  [which]  are  the  elements,  the  earth,  the 
“ body,  aud  the  heart,"  can  apply  to  God  alone  ; for  the  men- 
tion of  feet  in  the  shape  of  the  elements  icc.,  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  [verse  called  the]  Gdyatrt — a thing  consisting  of  a con- 
glomeration of  alphabetical  cbaracters.t 

b.  [The  objector  next  proceeds  to  argue  that  wliat  is  spoken 
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of  in  one  passage  as  being  “ in  the  sky,”  cauuot  be  that  which  is, 
in  another  passage,  spoken  of  as  the  Light  shining  “ from  beyond 
the  sky.”  To  this  the  author,  who  holds  that  it  is  God  who  is 
referred  to  in  both  passages,  replies  as  follows.] 

ii  n R'®  » 

God  may  be  referred  Apu.  27.  If  [ you  say  that  it  is]  not 
to  under  different  as-  [God  that  is  spoken  of  in  a certain  passage 
pects  as  regards  loca-  w]1jj8j  jje  -s  Sp0jjen  of  in  another]  because 

there  is  a difference  of  declaration  [in  res- 
pect of  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  one  passage  and  in  the  other], 
it  is  not  [as  you  say],  because  there  is  no  incompatibility  [in  His 
being  referred  to]  even  iu  both. 

a.  * If  you  say  that  it  is  not  so,  because  there  is  a difference 
of  declaration’  : — [to  explain  this  ; — suppose  an  objector  says] 
but  then,  as  regards  the  preceding  passage  [s^8  § 23],  the  sky, 
in  the  passage  “ In  the  sky  the  immortal  triad  of  feet  thereof,”  is 
mentioned  in  the  7th  [or  locative]  case  as  the  locus  in  quo  there- 
of [i.  e.,  as  the  place  in  which  is  that  which  is  spoken  of — be  that 
what  it  may  : — and,  on  the  other  hand,]  in  the  passage  “Now 
the  Light  that  shines  thence  from  beyond  the  sky ” [§  23],  the 
sky  is  mentioned  iu  the  5th  [or  ablative]  case  as  the  limit  [from 
beyond  which  shiues  whatever  Light  that  may  be  that  is  spoken 
of]  : — and  so,  since  this  difference  of  cases  involves  a difference 
of  declaration  [in  respect  of  what  is  thus  declared  to  be  in,  and 
what  is  declared  to  be  beyond  the  sky],  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nise, in  the  passage  that  speaks  of  the  Light , [that  which  is  spo- 
ken of  in  the  other  passage  ; — so  that,  granting  that  the  one 
passage  speaks  of  God,  it  is  clear  the  other  does  not]  : — well,  if 
any  one  snys  all  this,  it  is  replied  No  : — why  ? — “ because  there 
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is  no  incompatibility  {in  His  being  referred  to]  even  in  both  — 
that  is  to  say,  because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  His  being 
recognised  even  iu  two  descriptions  involving  different  declen- 
sional terminations*  { — for  what  is  to  prevent  our  regarding  God 
as  existing  at  once  within  this  “ visible  diurnal  sphere”  and  beyond 
it]? 

6.  Therefore  it  is  a settled  point  that  it  is  the  Supreme  Soul 
nlone  that  is  spoken  as  the  Light  {in  the  passage  cited  under 
§ 23]  and  not  any  other  created  light.f 

c.  But  then  [some  objector  will  sav,]  iu  the  Upanishad  called 
the  Kaushitaki  Brdhmana,  in  the  narrative  of  Indra  and  {king]  Pra- 
tardana,  we  hear  {in  reply  to  Pratardaua’s  question  respecting  the 
‘ summum  bonum’],  “ He  {Indra]  said — ‘ I am  the  life,  in  the 
“ shape  of  perfect  knowledge ; — do  thou  {that  seekest  to  obtain 
“ the  summum  bouum]  worship  me,  that  life  immortal.’  ” In  this 
passage  {the  objector  will  say]  the  word  “ life"  means  Indra’s  vital 
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spirit,  for  such  is  notoriously  the  sense  of  the  term, — and  it  does 
not  mean  the  Supreme  Soul.  This  [objection]  having  presented 
itself,  it  is  declared  as  follows.* — 

o 11  ^ « 

That  the  term  Life,  Aph.  28.  The  Life  [ — § 27-  c. — means 
in  a certain  passage,  God  alone]  because  of  the  conclusion  that  it 
means  God , shown  from  [ which  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us 

by  an  examination  of  the  context]. 

a.  That  is  to  say, — there  [i.  e.  in  the  passage  cited  under  § 27. 
c.]  the  word  ‘ life’  means  God  alone : — why  ? — " because  of  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  so” — i.  e.  because  we  must  conclude,  or 
admit,  that  it  does  so — i.  e.  that  it  does  mean  God.f 

b.  To  explain, — Pratardana,  verily,  [when  he  received  the  re- 
ply of  Indra,  § 27-  c.,]  was  enquiring  what  was  the  thing  most 
desirable  for  man.  To  him,  thus  desirous  of  the  summum  bonum, 
the  injunction  to  worship  the  Life  is  given  in  the  passage  begin- 
ning “ I am  the  Life”  &c.  And  [ — since  God  alone  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  and  the  sole  proper  object  of  worship — ] how  can  that 
which  is  thus  indicated  as  the  chief  end  of  man  be  the  vital  spirit 
[of  Indra]  ? Therefore,  by  looking  forwards  and  backwards  [and 
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thus  bringing  the  light  of  the  context  to  bear  upon  the  question) 
it  is  settled  for  certain  that  the  term  * Life’  [in  § 27.  c.]  means  God 
alone.* 

[c. — The  objector  being  understood  still  to  contend  that  Indra 
cannot  mean  God  by  the  term  ‘ Life,’  when  he  is  speaking  of  him- 
self as  the  * Life,’  the  following  aphorism  is  enunciated). 

n si 

i ^<s.  « 

Aph.  29. — If  [you  say  that  it  is)  not 
A change  of  topic  is  £q0(j  it  meant  by  the  term  ‘ Life’  in  the 

Passase  UIlder  * 27  c*3  bccause  the  sPeaker 

any  change  i,  intended.  « mentioning  himself-[ it  is  replied  that  it  it 
God] — for  in  this  [section  of  the  Veda  where 
the  passage  occurs]  there  is  abundance  of  reference  to  the  Super- 
intending Spirit  [ — and  a change  of  reference  is  not  to  be  supposed 
without  some  evidence  that  a change  is  intended). 

a. — [Thnt  is  to  say — we  may  suppose  the  objector  to  con- 
tinue:] but  then  what  you  say — viz.,  that  the  term  * Life’  [ §27 
c.)  means  God — is  not  right ; — such  ,is  the  meaning  of  the  ‘ uotr 
[the  first  word  in  Aph.  2b].  Why  [is  it  not  right]  ? * Because  the 
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Speaker  is  mentioning  himself ’ — i.e.  because  it  is  of  himself  that  the 
speaker,  viz.,  Indra,  is  making  mention.* 

b. — To  explain  ; — [the  objector  says  that  God  is  not  meant  ] 
because  the  speaker,  viz.  Iudra,  a certain  embodied  kind  of  deity, 
indicates  himself  to  Pratardana  in  that  egotistic  speech  beginning 
with  “ Come — do  thou  know  me" — and  then  going  on  “/am  the 
Life,  in  the  shape  of  perfect  knowledge”  &c.  Therefore  this  is  a 
mention  of  the  deity  [Indra]  himself,  [and  not  of  the  Supreme 
Soul].  This  [objection]  having  presented  itself,  it  is  declared 
[529 — that  it  is  not  so — ] “for  in  this  there  is  abundance  of 
reference  to  the  Superintending  Spirit;” — that  is  to  say — for,  or 
because,  in  this,  viz.,  section  [of  the  Kaushilakl  Brahmana — § 27. 
e.],  there  is  found  abundance,  or  a great  deal,  of  reference  to  the 
Superintending  Spirit,  or  of  relation  to  the  Supreme  Soul.  There- 
fore— i.  e.  from  the  abundance  of  reference  to  the  Supreme  Soul 
[in  the  section  in  question,  which  is  almost  entirely  concerned 
therewith,] — it  is  a settled  point  that  it  is  God,  under  the  aspect  of 
the  Life,  and  not  any  [embodied]  deity',  that  is  here  spoken  of.f 
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e. — Why  then  does  the  speaker  talk  of  himself  [ if  it  be  God 
that  is  meant  in  the  passage  in  which  Indra — see  § 27-  c. — says 
**  / am  the  life”  &c.]  ? This  having  become  a matter  of  dubi- 
tation,  he  declares  as  follows.* 


II 


Afh.  30.  But  the  mention,  [by  Indra, 
of  himself  as  the  Supreme  Spirit],  was  with 
an  eye  to  the  Scripture,  [which  authorises 
such  a form  of  expression],  as  Vamadeva 
[identifies  himself,  in  another  place,  with  Manu  and  with  Suryd]. 


The  identification  of 
one's  self  with  another 
accordant  with  scripture. 


a. — That  is  to  say — the  mention  of  the  speaker,  Indra,  in  the 
passage  “ Do  thou  know  me”  &c.”  [§  29.  ft.]  is  to  he  understood 

with  an  eve  to  the  scripture  that  is  to  say,  he  [Indra]  was 
speaking  whilst  looking  upon  the  matter  under  that  scriptural 
view  which  is  conveyed  in  the  text  “/myself  [ — whoever  may 
" be  the  speaker — ] am  the  Supreme  Soul.”f 

ft.  Of  this  [way  of  regarding  one's  self  as  identified  with  an- 
other] there  is  an  example  [cited  in  the  aphorism — in  the  words] 
' as  Vamadeva’ ; — that  i 3 to  say — as  VImadf.va,  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  view,  said  “ I was  Manu,  and  I was  Surya.” 
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Therefore  it  is  a settled  point  that  this  passage  [see  § 27.  c.]  re- 
fers to  God  under  the  aspect  of  * the  Life.’* 

c.  [In  the  next  aphorism  a compromise  in  regard  to  the  pas- 
sage cited  under  § 27.  c.  is  rejected.] 


II  !l 

aph.  31.  If  [you  say  that  it  is]  uot  [God  alone  that  is  meant  by 
the  term  * Life’  in  the  passage  under  § 27  c.]  because  there  is 
here  the  mark  by  which  the  [embodied]  soul  aud  that  by  which 
the  breath  of  life  is  recognised  ; — [then  we  reply]  Nay, — be- 
cause [if  the  case  were  as  you  pretend,  then]  there  would  be 
three  sorts  of  worshippings  [enjoined],  and  because  those  [cha- 
racteristics] are  here  annexed  by  reason  of  which  the  term  must 
[ be  seen  to  ] refer  [to  God  alone.] 

a.  But  then  [the  objector — aiming  at  a compromise — may 
say],  what  you  remark  [in  aph.  29  ],  that  the  ‘Life’  does  not 
meau  the  [embodied]  deity  [Iudra],  because  there  is  such  abun- 
dant reference  [in  the  section  where  the  term  occurs]  to  the  Su- 
preme Soul ; — this  is  quite  true.  Still  the  passage  does  not  re- 
fer solely  to  God,  but  it  refers  also  to  the  [embodied]  soul,  and  to 
the  chief  spirit  [the  breath  of  life].  Why? — * because  there  is 
here  the  mark  by  which  the  [embodied]  soul  and  that  by  which 
the  breath  of  life  is  recognised  — that  is  to  say,  there  is  the 
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mark  oy  which  the  [embodied]  soul  is  recognised,  and  the  mark 
by  which  the  breath  of  life  is  recognised.* 

b.  [To  pass  over  the  arguments  by  which  the  objector  at- 
tempts to  show  that  three  things,  and  not  merely  one,  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  passage  under  discussion, — the  commentator,  ex- 
plaining the  rejection  of  any  compromise,  says] — if  you  say 
that  it  is  not  God  [alone  that  is  meant, — then  we  say]  No  ; — 
that  is  to  say — it  is  not  proper  [to  say  as  you  do].  Why  ? — * be- 
‘ cause  there  would  be  a threefold  case  of  devotion,  ; — that  is  to 
sav,  — because,  if  the  case  were  such  [as  you  attempt  to  make  it 
out  to  be],  we  should  have  [enjoined  upon  us  ] a worshipping  of 
three  descriptions,  viz.  (I)  a worshipping  of  the  [embodied] 
soul,  (2)  a worshipping  of  the  breath  of  life,  and  (3)  a wor- 
shipping of  God  ;t  [for  Indra,  in  the  disputed  passage,  enjoins 
the  worshipping  of  ‘ the  Life’,  whilst,  of  course,  none  but  God 
cau  be  the  proper  object  of  worship.] 

c.  Since,  on  the  supposition  that  God  is  meant,  the  whole, 
from  first  to  last,  is  one  consistent  discourse  ; it  is  improper  to 
suppose  that  there  are  different  discourses.  Therefore,  since  the 
word  * Life’  is  employed  elsewhere — viz.  in  [the  passage  referred 
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to  in  aph.  23 — viz.]  the  text  “For  the  same  reason  the  Life  [means 
God,” — since — we  repeat — the  word  ' life"  is  there  employed] 
as  referring  to  God,  in  virtue  of  the  characteristic  of  God 
[there  recognised — see  § 22];  so  it  is  a settled  point  that  here  also 
the  mention  is  solely  of  God,  because  of  there  being  annexed  [see 
— § 28.  b. — ] the  mention  of  characteristics  that  belong  to  God 
alone — such  as  that  of  being  the  sumraum  bonum.* 

d.  So  much  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  lecture,  entitled 
* The  Distinct  Definition  of  the  Supreme  Soul.’t 

e.  [Let  us  here  take  a restrospective 
Retrospective  glance,  glance  at  the  ground  gone  over.  In  the 
, first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  aim 
of  this  division  of  the  Aphorisms  is  to  determine  distinctly 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  God,  and  by  what  other  terms  in 
Scripture  God  is  meant.  The  former  of  these  questions  is  de- 
termined in  the  first  four  aphorisms,  the  latter  in  the  remaining 
twenty-seven. 

/.  As  the  enquiry  is  conducted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  reasonings 
proceed  on  the  hypothesis  ( — see  the  Nydya  Aphorisms,  Book  I 
No.  30, — ) that  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  not  disputed. 
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g.  Of  the  twenty- seven  aphorisms  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
determine  what  are  the  terms  by  which,  in  Scripture,  it  is 
God  that  is  really  meant,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  essays  Vol.  1.  p. 
338,  gives  the  following  summary  : — 

“ The  omnipotent,  omniscient,  sentient  cause  of  the  universe,  is 
“ ( dnandamaya ) essentially  happy.  He  is  the  brilliant  golden  per- 
“ son,  seen  within  ( antar ) the  solar  orb  and  the  human  eye.  He 
“is  the  etherial  clement  ( dkas'a ),  from  which  all  things  proceed 
“and  to  which  all  return.  He  is  the  breath  [prana)  in  which  all 
“ beings  merge,  into  which  they  all  rise.  He  is  the  light  ( jgolish ) 
which  shines  in  heaven,  and  in  all  places  high  and  low,  everywhere 
“ throughout  the  world,  and  within  the  human  person.  He  is  the 
“ breath  [prana)  and  intelligent  self,  immortal,  uudccaying 
“ and  happy,  with  which  Tndra,  (in  a dialogue  with  Pratardana,  ) 
“ identifies  himself.” 

The  reader  of  this  summary  must  not  understand  it  as  contain- 
ing the  Vedantin’s  description  of  God.  The  risk  of  its  being  so 
understood  might  perhaps  have  been  best  avoided  by  converting 
each  of  the  propositions,  and  making  the  predicate  take  the 
place  of  the  subject.  No  doubt  the  Ved&ntin  holds  that  God  is 
everything,  and  therefore  all  these  things ; but  badarXyana,  in 
his  twenty-seven  aphorisms,  is  not  concerned  about  establishing 
this,  qr  anything  like  it.  He  is  bent  on  declaring,  not  that  God 
is  this  that  or  the  other  thing,  but  on  determining  that  this  that 
and  the  other  term,  which  might  seem,  in  certain  passages  of 
scripture,  to  mean  something  else  than  God  simply,  really  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  nothing  else  than  God  simply. 

h.  Sinec  a reader  not  conversant  with  the  topics  handled  by 
badaray ana  may  b?  apt  to  think  that  needless  difficulties  are 
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occasionally  started,  and  needless  trouble  taken  to  remove  them, 
we  would  here  refer  the  reader  to  our  remarks  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  Ny&ya  Aphorisms.  B1daraya$a  did 
not  make  the  difficulties,  hut  he  found  them.  The  objection# 
were  extant  ; and  those  that  had  any  show  of  plausibility — whilst 
the  objector  conceded  the  authority  of  the  Vedas— Badar^vana, 
bent  on  demonstrating  the  consistency  of  the  Vedas,  did  not  con- 
sider himself  at  liberty  to  ignore]. 
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This  lecture  is  a sequel  to  those  on  the  Nyaya  Philosophy  deli- 
vered in  the  session  of  1818,  and  to  that  on  the  Sankliya  Philoso- 
phy, delivered  in  1849,  to  the  senior  pupils  in  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  Benares  College,  “with  the  view  of  introducing 
them  to  the  Philosophical  terminology  current  among  their  learn- 
ed fellow-countrymen  the  pandits.” 

Of  the  text-book  here  employed,  an  English  translation  was 
published  by  Dr.  Roer,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  1815.  The  advantage  of  referring  to  this  version  has 
not  been  neglected ; but  a much  more  lucid  style  of  exposition 
being  required  for  the  class  of  youths  for  whom  the  present  ver- 
sion was  prepared,  no  scruple  has  been  felt  in  departing  from 
the  phraseology,  &c.,  of  any  who  have  written  before  on  the 
Vedanta,  wherever  such  departure  appeared  advisable. 

That  this  exposition  of  the  most  abstruse  of  the  Hindu  systems 
should  be  faultless,  is  very  far  from  probable.  In  bringing  it — 
as  it  now  stands — before  the  senior  English  students,  and  the  class 
of  pandits,  in  the  Benares  College,  who  have  for  some  time  been 
studying  English,  the  intention  includes  its  being  submitted  to  a 
searching  criticism,  so  that  any  errors  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  system,  by  Europeans,  may  have  the  better  chance  of  being 
discovered  and  rectified. 

J.  R.  B. 

Benares  College, 

HOth  April,  1851.  J 
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A LECTURE 
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VEDANTA. 


No.  1. — [The  term  Vedanta,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Colebrooke 
(Essay,  v.  I.  p.  326),  signifies  " the  end  and  scope  of  the  Vedas.” 
The  compendium  in  which  this  doctrine  is  usually  first  studied, 
and  which  will  form  the  text  of  the  following  observations,  is 
that  by  SadAnanda — the  Vedanta-sdra — or  “ Kernel  of  the  Vc- 
dAnta.”  A commentary  on  it,  by  RamatIktha,  is  called  the 
Vidwan-mano-ranjim — the  “ Rejoicer  of  the  mind  of  the  Learn- 
ed.” The  compendium  commences  thus  : — ] 

It  IHOTIT^  II 
No.  2. — Salutation  to  Ganesa ! 

a.  For  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  desired  I take  refuge  with 
the  Indivisible  [that  consists  of]  existence,  knowledge,  and  joy, — 
no  object  fitted  for  the  organ  of  voice  [ — see  No.  51 — to  de- 
clare], nor  for  the  mind  [to  comprehend] — Soul — the  substratum 
of  all. 
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b.  Having  reverenced  my  preceptor  AdwayXnanda,  who  is  sig. 
nificantly  so  too  named  [ — the  name  signifying  “ undivided  joy”] 
— because  the  notion  of  duality  is  [in  his  case]  destroyed — I shall, 
according  to  my  understanding  of  it,  declare  the  Kernel  of  the 
Veddnta. 

c.  [In  this  exordium  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Ved&nta  is  sum- 
med  up.  According  to  that  doctrine  there  is  but  one  thing— one 
reality — viz.  Soul,  or  Brahman — i.  e.  the  Vast  one-1 — who  consists 
of  “ existence,  knowledge,  and  joy,” — and  of  nothing  else. 

When  a man  gets  rid  of  the  notion  that  there  is  any  thing  be- 
sides this  one  solitary  reality,  he  of  course  regards  himself  as 
this  reality : — according  to  the  VedXnta,  he  then  knows  himself  to 
be  “ undivided  joy,”  like  the  preceptor  of  our  author — see  No.  18.] 

TTfWfftfw  I 

No.  3. — [But  what  is  meant  by  the  term]  Vcdfinta?  [By 
this  is  meant]  the  evidence  [of  there  being  nothing  but  Brahman] 
constituted  by  the  Upanishads,  and  [by  the  same  term  are  deno- 
ted] such  works  ancillary  thereto  as  the  S&ririka  Aphorisms. 

a.  [The  word  upanishad,  from  the  root  shad  ‘ to  destroy/  is 
employed  to  denote,  in  the  first  instance,  that  knowledge  of 
Brahman  as  the  only  existent,  which  knowledge  is  held  to  anni- 
hilate all  else.  By  the  same  term,  Upanishad,  the  aggregate  of 
the  sections  of  the  Veda  which  treat  of  such  knowledge  is,  by 
a trope  ( upachdral ),  designated  also.  These  sections  of  the  Veda 
are  regarded  as  containing  all  the  evidence  on  which  this  dogma 
rests — such  other  works  ou  the  subject  as  the  Aphorisms  of  BX- 
darXyana  being  subservient  and  explanatory,  but  adding  nothing 
new.  The  term  upanishal-pramdna  may  be  rendered,  optionally, 
the  evidence  of  the  dogma,  or  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
scriptural  treatises.  This  ' evidence’  ( pramdna — ‘ instrument  in 
the  production  of  right  notion’* — ) is  called  veddnta,  as  being 
that  the  providing  of  which  is  the  ‘ end  or  scope  of  the  Veda’]. 
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No.  4. — Since,  in  consequence  of  this  work’s  being  concerned 
about  the  Vedanta,  it  is  clear  that  this  has  the  same  moving  con- 
siderations (anubandha)  as  that  has,  these  do  not  require  to  be 
considered  as  if  they  were  something  different  [from  what  the 
readers  of  the  Ved&nta  are  accustomed  to] . 

a.  [The  author,  as  the  commentator  remarks,  was  here  assail- 
ed by  the  following  doubt — “ An  arrangement  that  belongs  to  a 
science  is  known  to  those  only  who  are  versed  in  the  science, 
and  not  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  versed  in  it : — how, 
then,  shall  these,  who  at  present  do  not  know  what  is  the  object- 
matter  of  the  science,  enter  upon  it  ?”  In  consequence  of  this 
apprehension,  that  some  one,  on  his  attention’s  being  requested  to 
the  present  volume,  might  be  unacquainted  with  the  established 
distribution  of  the  matter,  the  author  “ proceeds  to  exhibit  con- 
cisely the  arrangement  (not  of  his  own  work,  which,  in  the  way 
of  arrangement,  presents  nothing  new,  but  the  arrangement) 
merely  which  belongs  to  the  science  itself’] . 

TTfT^^T  ^TTJT  I 

si 

No.  5. — In  that  [i.  e.  in  the  Vedanta — what  are]  the  moving 
considerations  ? [They  are]  (1)  the  competent  person  (adhi- 
kdrinj,  (2)  the  object-matter  (vishaya),  (3)  the  relation  (samban- 
dha),  and  (4)  the  purpose  (prayojana). 

a.  [“  In  that” — as  the  commentator  tells  us,  means  “ in  the 
Ved&nta.”  The  distribution  here  exhibited  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Vedftnta; — the  statement  of  (1)  “what  it  is  all  about” — (2) 
what  relation  to  the  object-matter  the  book  bears — and  (3)  what 
is  the  use  of  attending  to  the  matter  at  all — being  au  advisable 
statement  in  the  case  of  any  science  whatsoever.  As  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  remarks,  (in  his  Lectures  on  Logic — p.  3) : — “ The  first 
point  of  importance  towards  getting  a clear  view  of  any  science, 
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is,  to  have  accurately  described  its  object-matter*  and  its  pur- 
pose.” In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  first  question  is — 
“ Who  is  competent  to  enter  on  the  study?”  To  this  our  author 
replies  as  follows] . 

sfallfllfag 

{fa(?T  vraft  ?tt 

7TCT  f^iWTfiHfl^TWT:  qJTTTTT  I 

s) 

No.  6. — But  [who  is]  the  competent  person  ? [He  is]  that 
well-regulated  person  who,  by  the  perusal,  as  prescribed,  of  the 
Vedas  and  their  dependent  sciences,  has  attained  to  a rough  no- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  whole  Veda : — who,  by  renouncing,  in 
this  or  in  a former  life,  things  desirable  and  things  forbidden ; 
and  by  observance  of  the  constant  and  of  the  occasional  ceremo- 
nies, of  penances,  and  of  devotions,  being  freed  from  all  sin,  is 
thoroughly  purified  in  his  heart : — and  who  is  possessed  of  the 
quaternion  of  requisites  [see  No.  9], 

a.  [What  is  meant  here  by  “ things  desirable,”  &c.,  the  author 
proceeds  to  state] . 

^rrRTTfa  wrfa  i fafafrfa 

snsvznftfa  i jpw 

wrwrfa  i q^wsrj 

spfVfa  an^Trflfa  i 

* This  is  usually  called  the  subject-matter ; but,  since  vishaya  is  so  frequent- 
ly rendered  “ object, ” we  shall  follow  Mr.  Newman.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
( — Reid's  Works,  p.  97 — ) says  “ In  philosophical  language,  it  were  to  be  wish- 
" cd  that  the  word  subject  should  l>e  reserved  for  the  subject  of  inhesion — the 
“ materia  in  qua  ; and  the  term  object  exclusively  applied  to  the  subject  of  ojte- 
“ ration — the  materia  circa  quam.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  gram!  distinction 
“of  subjective  and  objective,  in  philosophy,  is  confounded.” 
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in:  i ’Sr*TuwRi5H  ^f^rnpr  wt  i^tsttw  i 

No.  7. — ‘ Things  desirable  ?’  These  are  the  means,  such  as 
the  jyolishtoman  sacrifice,  of  obtaining  things  desired — such  as 
heaven. 

a.  ‘ Things  forbidden  ?’  These,  such  as  the  killing  of  a Brfih- 
man,  are  what  lead  to  things  undesired — such  as  hell. 

b.  * Constant  ceremonies  ?’  These,  such  as  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  &c.,  are  those  which,  in  their  omission  [under 
any  circumstances]  are  causes  of  sin. 

c.  ‘ Occasional  ceremonies  ?’  These,  such  as  the  jdteshti,  are 
those  contingent  on  some  occasion,  such  as  the  birth  of  a son, 
[and  not  obligatory,  for  example,  on  one  to  whom  a child  has  not 
been  born]. 

d.  * Penances  ?*  These,  such  as  the  chdndr&yana,  are  what 
cause  [not  the  acquisition  of  anything  positive,  but]  merely  the 
removal  of  sin. 

e.  1 Devotions  ?’  These,  such  as  [are  inculcated  in]  the  doc- 
trine of  the  saint  SijJpiLYA,  consist  of  mental  operations  whose 
object  [ — see  No.  25 — ] is  Brahman  with  [ — and  not,  as  we  shall 
have  to  regard  the  Absolute  in  the  last  result,  as  devoid  of]  qua- 
lities. 

/.  Of  these  [three  sets]  of  which  the  * constant  ceremonies’  are 
the  first,  the  chief  purpose  is  the  purification  of  the  intellect ; but 
of  the  * devotions’  the  chief  purpose  is  the  concentration  of  it. 

g.  [In  regard  to  these  ceremonies,  &c.,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  some  authorities  are  next 
quoted] . 
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fai?^TW*r^T*fiirrTTt  **I«it 
fq^nfii  f^r^T  ^nh^i  Tf^  i 

No.  8. — [The  positions  above  laid  down  are  deduced]  from 
such  scriptural  texts  as  this,  that  “ Him  do  the  Br&hmans  seek  to 
know  by  means  of  sacrifices  [performed]  in  conformity  with  [the 
directions  of ]the  Veda:” — and  [they  are  deduced  also]  from 
such  regulations  as  this,  that  “By  austerities  one  destroys 
sin : — by  knowledge  one  obtains  the  water  of  immortality.” 

a.  The  result  attendant  on  the  constant  and  the  occasional  ce- 
remonies, and  on  devotions,  is  the  attaining  to  the  abode  of 
the  progenitors  and  of  the  celestials — [and  this  is  deduced]  from 
the  text  that  “ The  abode  of  the  progenitors  is  [to  be  attained  to] 
by  works,  and  the  abode  of  the  gods  by  knowledge.” 

b.  [The  ‘ quaternion  of  requisites’  necessary  for  the  ‘ competent 
person’ — see  No.  6. — is  next  explained] . 

lf*1  I 

No.  9. — ‘Requisites?’  These  are  (1)  the  discrimination  of 

the  eternal  substance  from  the  transient ; (2)  disregard  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  here  and  hereafter ; (3)  the  possession 
of  tranquillity  and  self-restraint ; and  (4)  desire  of  liberation. 

a.  [These  four  are  next  severally  to  be  explained]. 

No.  10. — ‘ Discrimination  of  the  eternal  substance  from  the 
transient  ?’ — This  is  the  discerning  that  God  is  the  eternal  sub- 
stance, and  that  all  else  is  non-eternal. 

vfa*irRt 
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No.  11. — ‘Disregard  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  here 
and  hereafter*  is  the  entire  neglect  of  them,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  enjoyments  of  the  things  of  hereafter,  also,  such  as  the 
water  of  immortality,  are  un-eterual,  just  as  the  enjoyments  of  the 
things  of  the  present,  such  as  garlands  and  unguents,  are  un- 
eternal, because  they  are  produced  by  works. 

a.  [That  which  is  produced  by  works  must  have  had  a begin- 
ning, and  that  which  had  a beginning  is  not  eternal,  and  is  held 
to  be  liable  to  destruction] . / 


^rr  vfrzntr:  i f^f^T 

1 f^T9: ’JTfT  1 


No.  12. — But  ‘ Tranquillity,  Self-restraint/  &c  ? These  are  (1) 
Tranquillity,  (2)  self-restraint,  (3)  quiescence,  (4)  endurance, 
(5)  contemplation,  and  (6)  faith. 


a. ‘Tranquillity*  itself?  This  is  the  restraining  of  [the  “in- 
ternal organ”]  the  mind  from  objects  different  from  the  hearing, 
&c.  [about  the  Lord : — see  No.  25] . 


b.  ‘ Self-Restraint  ?*  This  is  the  restraining  of  the  external 
organs  from  objects  different  therefrom.  [See  No.  12,  a.] 

c.  ‘ Quiescence’  is  the  inaction  of  the  organs  thus  [No.  12,  A.] 
restrained  from  objects  different  therefrom.  Or — it  is  the  abaq- 

B 
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doument,  according  to  the  injunction  [given  to  Brahmans  on 
reaching  a certain  period  of  life],  of  works  enjoined  [on  Brah- 
mans otherwise  circumstanced]. 

d.  * Endurance  ?’  This  is  the  sustaining  of  such  pairs  as  cold 
and  heat  [ — with  indifference  alike  for  the  pain  or  pleasure  they 
may  tend  to  produce] . 

e.  ‘ Contemplation’  (samddhdna)  is  the  intentness  of  the  mind 
restrained  [from  all  else]  on  the  hearing,  &c.  [concerning  the 
Lord — see  No  12,  a.] , or  on  kindred  objects  [by  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  Lord  is  facilitated] . 

/.  ‘ Faith’  (sraddhd)  is  belief  in  the  assertions  of  the  spiritual 
guide  and  of  the  Ved&nta. 

No.  13. — ‘ Desire  of  liberation  ?’  This  is  the  wish  to  be  libe- 
rated. 


a.  Such  a well-regulated  person  [as  the  man  who  possesses  the 
qualifications  enumerated  in  No.  6,  and  explained  in  the  para- 
graphs following  it]  is  a competent  person  [to  engage  in  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Y edanta] . 


b.  [Authorities  in  support  of  this  are  next  cited.] 

in^T  ^T*fT  Tfa  ’yk  l «sn^rfwrsr 


No.  14- — [That  such  is  the  character  of  a fit  enquirer  may  be 
inferred]  from  the  scriptural  text  beginning  “Tranquil  and  self-re- 
strained, &c.”  And  it  has  been  said,  “ To  him  who  is  tranquil  in 
mind,  who  has  his  organs  in  subjection,  whose  sins  have  disap- 
peared, who  acts  according  ti>  the  commandments,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  good  qualities,  docile,  ever  desiring  liberation — this 
[doctrine  of  the  Ved&nta]  is  always  proper  to  be  imparted.” 
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a.  [The  question  as  to  who  is  competent  to  enter  upon  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Ved&nta  having  been  thus  determined,  the  second  ques- 
tion— of  the  four  started  in  No.  5. — as  to  the  ‘ object-matter’  of 
the  Vedanta — falls  to  be  considered]. 


No.  15. — The  ‘ Object-matter*  (vishaya)  ? This  is  the  fact — 
to  be  known  for  certain — that  the  soul  and  God  are  one ; for 
this  is  the  drift  of  all  Ved&nta  treatises — [and  consequently  of 
the  one  in  hand]. 

a.  [The  third  question — of  the  four  started  in  No.  5, — as  to  the 
correlation — next  falls  to  be  considered]. 

No.  16. — The  ‘relation’  (sambandha)  ? This,  between  the 
identity  [of  soul  and  God — see  No.  15. — ]which  is  to  be  known 
as  certain,  and  the  evidence  thereof  contained  in  the  scriptural 
treatises  which  ascertain  it,  is  that  of  the  information  [communi- 
cated] and  the  informer. 

a.  [This  relation,  which  must  evidently  be  the  same  in  the  case 
of  every  book  which  gives  information  on  any  subject,  is  specified 
in  order  to  prevent  a quibbler  from  arguing  that,  as  no  relation 
between  the  two  is  stated,  there  is  therefore  no  relation  between 
them  at  all — in  which  case  the  discussion  would  be  aimless. 


b.  The  fourth  question — of  the  four  stated  in  No.  5 — as  to  the 
purpose — the  “ cui  bono  ?” — next  falls  to  be  considered] . 

'rtf | 

No.  17. — But  ‘the  end,’  (prayojana,)  [which,  by  its  desirable- 
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ness,  should  move  one  to  enter  upon  the  enquiry  at  all]  ? This 
is  the  cessation  of  the  ignorance  which  invades  this  identity  that 
is  to  be  known  [of  soul  and  God — see  No.  15 — ],  and  the  attain- 
ment [by  soul,  thereon,]  of  that  bliss  which  is  His  essence — [see 
No.  2]. 

a.  [Authorities,  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  this  end  can 
be  thus  attained,  are  next  cited] . 

i ^ wnrVfa  ^g^sr  i 

No.  18. — [That  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  knowledge,  to  es- 
cape from  the  bondage  of  mundane  existence,  may  be  inferred  | 
from  the  scriptural  text,  that  “ He  who  knows  what  Soul  is, 
gets  beyond  grief — and  from  the  text,  that  “ He  who  knows 
God  (brahman),  becomes  God.” 

N»  n|  v| 

jfa  I *3fa?rrfai:  i g ip:  to 

No.  19. — This  qualified  person  [ — No.  13 — ],  being  burned 
by  the  fire  of  this  world  in  the  shape  of  birth,  death,  and  the  like, 
as  one  whose  head  is  heated  [by  the  sun’s  rays — takes  refuge]  in 
a body  of  water,  having  approached,  with  tribute  in  his  hands,  a 
teacher  who  knows  the  Vedas,  and  who  is  intent  on  God,  follows 
him — [or  becomes  his  disciple]  : — for  [there  is]  the  scriptural 
text — “ with  fuel  in  his  hands  [as  an  offering,  the  enquirer  ap- 
proaches] him  who  knows  the  Vedas  and  is  intent  on  God,  &c.” 

a.  The  teacher  with  the  greatest  kindness,  instructs  him  by 
the  method  of  the  * refutation  of  the  erroneous  imputation [as 
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might  be  inferred]  from  such  texts  as  the  one  beginning  " To 
him,  when  he  had  approached,  the  learned  man  thus  spoke,  &c.” 

b.  [What  is  meant  by  the  * erroneous  imputation’  and  its  ‘ re- 
futation’ has  next  to  be  considered  : — and  first  of  the  * erroneous 
imputation’]. 

Os  -J  3 J 

?r%  i i 

>1 

No.  20. — ‘Erroneous  imputation,’  (adhydropaj  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Unreal  is  the  Real  [see  No  10] — like  the  judg- 
ment, in  respect  of  a rope  which  is  no  serpent,  that  it  is  a ser- 
pent. 

a.  ‘ The  Real  ?’  This  (vastu)  is  God  [consisting — see  No.  2. — 
of]  existence,  knowledge,  and  happiness — [the  One]  without  a 
second. 

b.  ‘The  Unreal’  (avaatuj  is  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  sense- 
less— beginning  with  ignorance. 

c.  [As  the  right  understanding  of  this  point  is  the  key — if 
there  be  any — to  the  whole  system,  particular  attention  is  here 
desirable.  The  definition  of  this  technical  term  ‘ ignorance’  here 
follows]. 

^TSTR^  forums  HiT^r^Rfa 

No.  21. — But  ignorance?  They  [the  Vedantins]  declare  that 
this  is  a somewhat  that  is  not  to  be  called  positively  either  enti- 
ty or  non-entity* — not  a mere  negation,  [but]  the  opponent  of 
knowledge, — consisting  of  the  three  fetters. 

a.  [According  to  the  Naiyayikas,  ajndna  is  merely  the  non-ex- 


* Conf.  Plato’s  oy  kcu  fir/  ov,  as  opposed  to  the  omeos  ov,  in  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton’s  note  on  Reid’s  work*,  p.  262. 
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istence,  or  negation,  (abhdva),  of  jndna.  To  deny  this,  the  writer 
calls  it  bhava — implying  that  it  is  not  abhdva. 

b.  That  there  is  such  a thing  as  Ignorance,  the  author  next 
undertakes  to  prove  by  au  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
scripture]. 

In'  >/  ^ 4 


No.  22. — [That  there  is  such  a thing  as  Ignorance  may  be  de- 
duced] from  the  judgment  [forced  upon  the  consciousness  of 
every  man]  that  “ I am  ignorant — and  from  such  scriptural 
texts  as  the  one  beginning  with — “ The  power  of  the  divine  soul 
clothed*  with  its  qualities,”  &c. 

a.  [Before  going  further,  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
conception  of  ‘ Ignorance’  may  have  come  to  occupy  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  system  under  examination. 


b.  Sir  G.  C.  Haughton,  in  his  reply  to  Col.  Vans  Kennedy’s 
strictures  on  Mr.  Colebrookc’s  Essay — (London  As.  Jour.  vol.  xviii, 
p.  217,)  — after  quoting  from  different  writers  to  show  in  what 
diverse  fashion  different  persons  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
their  notion  of  the  Ved&nta  doctrine,  remarks  as  follows: — “It 
" must  be  indeed  dear,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  such  a 
" system,  if  it  be  even  perfectly  comprehensible,  cannot  be  repre- 
" sented  by  language,  but  must  be  inferred  by  the  mind  from 
“ the  principles,” — and  so  on.  Let  us  collect,  then,  into  one 
view  the  pre-requisites  for  that  mental  inference  which,  according 
to  Sir  G.  Haughton,  each  one  must  make  for  himself  who  is  to 
comprehend  the  system. 


c.  Suppose  that  God,  omnipresent — omniscient— and  omnipo- 


* The  Divine  life,  as  alone  the  finite 
self-, 
forms, 

Fichte’s  System — in  Lewes’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  IV.  p 


mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self-forming, 
representing  will,  clothed,  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multitudinous  sensuous 
is,  flowing  through  me  and  through  the  whole  immeasurable  universe.” 

e..., i tr:.*« i...  v.i  trr  _ ici 


164. 
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tent — exists.  Suppose,  further,  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  God 
exists  and  nothing  else  does.  Suppose  in  the  next  place,  as  held 
long  in  Europe  and  still  in  India,  that  nothing  is  made  out  of 
nothing  (ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ; — ) and  suppose,  finally,  that  God 
wills  to  make  a world.  Being  omnipotent,  He  can  make  it. 
The  dogma  “ ex  nihilo  nihil  fit”  being,  by  the  hypothesis,  an 
axiom,  it  follows  that  God,  being  able  to  make  a world,  can  make 
it  without  making  it  out  of  nothing.  The  world  so  made  must 
then  consist  of  what  previously  existed, — i.  e.  of  God.  Now— 
what  do  we  understand  by  a world  ? Let  it  be  an  aggregate  of 
souls  with  limited  capacities — and  of  what  these  souls  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  regard  as  objects — the  special  or  intermediate  causes  of 
various  modes  of  intelligence.  Taking  this  to  be  what  is  meant 
by  a world,  how  is  God  to  form  it  out  of  Himself?  God  is  om- 
niscient— and,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipresence,  his  omniscience  is 
everywhere.  Where  is  the  room  for  a limited  intelligence  ? 
Viewing  the  matter  (if  that  were  strictly  possible)  a priori,  one 
would  incline  to  say,  “nowhere.”  But  the  Vedantin,  before  he 
had  got  this  length,  was  too  painfully  affected  by  the  conviction, 
forced  upon  him,  as  on  the  rest  of  us,  by  a consciousness  which 
will  take  no  denial,  that  there  are  limited  intelligences.  “ I am 
ignorant” — says  the  thinker  quoted  in  the  text ; and  if  he  is 
wrong  in  saying  so,  then  his  ignorance  is  established  just  as  well 
as  if  he  were  right  in  saying  so.  Holding,  then,  that  the  soul  is 
God,  and  confronted  with  the  inevitable  fact  that  the  soul  does 
not  spontaneously  recognise  itself  as  God — there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  the  fact  itself  do  duty  as  its  own  cause — to  say 
that  the  soul  does  not  know  itself  to  be  God  just  because  it  does 
not  know  it — i.  e.,  because  it  is  ignorant, — i.  e.,  because  it  is  ob- 
structed by  Ignorance  (ajnunaj. 

d.  At  this  point  let  us  suppose  that  our  speculator  stopped ; 
but  that  a disciple  took  up  the  matter  and  tried  to  make  some- 
thing more  palpably  definite  out  of  the  indefinite  term  Ignorance. 
Were  it  not — he  argues — for  this  ajndna,  of  which  my  teacher 
speaks,  the  soul  would  know  itself  to  be  God — there  would  be 
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nothing  but  God — there  would  be  no  world.  It  is  this  ajndna, 
then,  that  makes  the  world ; and,  this  being  the  case,  it  ought  to 
have  a name  suggestive  of  the  fact.  Let  it  be  called  prakriti, 
the  name  by  which  the  Sankhyas  ( — see  Lecture  on  the  San- 
khya, — Nos.  4 and  6, — ) speak  of  their  unconscious  maker  of 
worlds.  Good,  says  another  ; but  recollect  that  this  prakriti  or 
‘ energy'  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  power  of  the  All-power- 
ful— for  we  can  admit  the  substantial  existence  of  God  alone 
so  that  the  ajnuna  which  you  have  shown  to  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  prakriti , will  be  even  more  accurately  denoted  by  the 
word  sakti,  God’s  ' power,’ — by  an  exertion  of  which  alone  the 
fact  can  be  accounted  for,  that  souls  which  are  God  do  not  know 
that  they  are  so.  The  reasoning  is  accepted,  and  the  term  sakti 
is  enrolled  among  the  synouymes  of  ajndna.  Lastly  comes  the 
mythologist.  You  declare — says  he — that  this  world  would  not 
even  appear  to  be  real  were  it  not  for  ignorance.  Its  apparent 
reality,  then,  is  an  illusion — and  for  the  word  ajndna  you  had 
better  substitute  the  more  expressive  term  may  a — ‘ deceit,  il- 
lusion, jugglery.’  The  addition  of  this  to  the  list  of  synonymes 
being  acquiesced  in,  the  mythologist  furnishes  his  Mdyd  with  all 
the  requisites  of  a goddess,  and  she  takes  her  seat  in  his  pantheon 
as  the  wife  of  Brahma.  Such  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  genesis 
of  mdyd — that  conception  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  (Essays,  Vol.  I. 
p.  377)  takes  " to  be  no  tenet  of  the  original  Vedantin  philoso- 
phy,”— but  which,  to  our  mind,  appears  (as  we  have  explained) 
to  be,  nevertheless,  in  such  a way  involved  in  the  conception  of 
ajndna,  when  once  treated  as  something  external  to  the  mind,  that 
it  quite  naturally  became  evolved  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Ve- 
d fin  tins. 

e.  The  mental,  or  subjective,  state  of  ignorance  having  thus 
projected  itself  ( — see  No.  35 — ) outwards,  and  being  then  treat- 
ed as  something  objective,  we  are  reminded  of  the  correspondence 
between  this  view  and  that  of  Fichte,  (quoted  at  No.  92  of  our 
Lecture  on  the  Sfinkhya  philosophy),  which  is  as  follows : — 
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**  To  use  the  language  of  Fichte” — says  a writer  in  Brande’s 
Dictionary — “ the  ego  is  absolute,  and  posits  itself ; it  is  a pure 
activity.  As  its  activity,  however,  has  certain  indefinable  limits, 
when  it  experiences  this  limitation  of  its  activity  it  also  posits  a 
non-ego,  and  so  originates-tlie  objective  world.  The  ego,  there- 
fore, cannot  posit  itself  without  at  the  same  time  projecting  a 
non-ego,  which,  consequently,  is  in  so  far  the  mere  creation  of  the 
ego.” 

So — according  to  the  Ved&nta — the  soul  (being  God)  is  abso- 
lute— not  requiring  that  some  other  agency  should  originate  it — 
but  simply  positing  itself,  or  laying  down  the  position  or  proposi- 
tion " Here  I am."  It  meets  with  what  Fichte  calls  “ certain  in- 
definable limits.”  The  Ved&nti  gives  these  limits  a name.  They 
are,  in  his  opinion,  the  limits  which  confine  that  knowledge  which 
in  the  soul  would  otherwise  be  omniscience.  The  limitation  of 
knowledge  he  designates  Ignorance ; and,  as  Fichte  holds  the  ob- 
jective world  to  be  what  the  ego  projects,  in  the  objectifying  of 
its  own  limitations,  when  it  attains  its  indefinable  limits,  so  the 
Ved&nti  holds  the  objective  world  to  be  that  which  the  soul  pro- 
jects, in  the  objectifying  of  its  own  limitations  as  regards  know- 
ledge. The  limitations  of  what  would  otherwise  be  omniscience, 
being  thus  objectified,  or  regarded  as  something  external,  they  are 
then  spoken  of  as  the  trammels  of  the  soul,  and  are  spoken  of  col- 
lectively under  the  name  of  the  subjective  state  then  regarded  as 
caused  by  them — that  is  to  say,  the  objective  limitations  are 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Ignorance,  just  as  the  subjective 
state  is. 

/.  Ignorance  (ajndna)  thus  viewed  objectively,  and  the  tram- 
mels (gvna)  of  Ignorance,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  different 
but  as  the  same.  The  word  guna,  “ a cord,”  means  something 
“ fettering  the  soul”  ( — to  employ  the  expression  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke — Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  249 — ) and  Ignorance  is  the  “ three- 
fold cord”  or  " triple  chain”  ( — see  our  Lecture  on  the  Sankhva 
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Nos.  49  and  96 — ),  that  binds  all  save  God — who  is  therefore  spo- 
ken of  as  nirguna  “ the  unfettered” — the  unlimited.  As  the  word 
ffuna  means  also  a quality,  and  familiarly  a good  quality,  it  must 
be  recollected  in  what  technical  sense  the  term  guna  is  employed 
when  God  is  spoken  of  as  nirguna. 

g.  On  the  subject  of  Ignorance,  thus  viewed  objectively  let  us 
now  hear  our  text-book  further.] 


mf^i  wr  fwnot 

nw  sra-npi  Tfa  twit 


No.  28. — This  Ignorance  is  treated  as  one  or  as  many  accor- 
dingly as  it  is  regarded  collectively  or  distributively.  That  is  to 
say — a3  of  trees,  when  regarded  as  a collection,  the  singular  de- 
nomination is  “ forest,” — or,  as  of  waters,  when  regarded  as  a 
collection,  it  [i.  e.  the  singular  denomination]  is  “ a piece  of  wa- 
ter,”— so  the  ignorances,  attached  to  souls  and  apparently  mul- 
titudinous, receive,  when  regarded  as  a collection,  the  singular 
denomination  thereof— [i.  e.  the  name  of  ‘Ignorance’ — in  the 
singular.] 

: i 

No.  24. — [That  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  Ignorance — see  No.  28. 

as  one>  may  be  deduced]  from  such  scriptural  texts  [as  that 

which  speaks  of  it]  as  “The  unborn— the  single,”  &c. 

I gTiyiftTf 

No.  25. — This  aggregation  [of  Ignorance— No.  23 — ],  since  it 
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is  the  abode  of  [One  who  is]  its  Superior,  has  chiefly  pure  Good- 
ness in  it  [and  very  little — not  more  than  He  chooses — of  the 
other  two  fetters — Passion  and  Darkness — see  Lecture  on  the 
S&nkhya  § 49 — ].  Intellect  ( chaitanya ) of  which  this  is  the  abode 
[or  body]  being  possessed  of  such  qualities  as  omniscience,  omni- 
potence, and  superintendence  over  all,  imperceptible,  all-pervad- 
ing,  Maker  of  the  world,  is  called  the  Lord  [Is  war  a.] 

[How  the  Lord  is  inferred  to  be  omniscient,  he  next  states.] 

*3*1 


No.  26. — His  omniscience  [may  be  inferred]  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  enlightener  of  all  [that  would  else  be  unenlightened] 
Ignorance ; [and  it  may  be  learned  authoritatively]  from  such 
scriptural  texts  as  “ who  is  omniscient — who  knoweth  all." 

i ^TtrcRWTrr 

No.  27.  This  His  aggregation  [of  Ignorance,]  since  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  [No.  25,]  is  His  body — causing  [whatever  else  ap- 
pears.] Since  there  is  in  it  a plenitude  of  happiness,  and  it 
[i.  e.  this  body  of  the  Deity]  envelopes  all  as  the  cocoon  [of  the 
silk-worm  does  its  tenant,]  it  is  this  that  is  called  the  sheath  of 
happiness  [in  which  the  soul  first  rests.]  This  [body  of  the  deity] 
is  [nothing  different  from]  profound  sleep,  for  it  is  into  this  that 
every  soul  [in  profound  sleep]  subsides.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
place  of  the  dissolution  of  both  the  gross  and  the  subtile  worlds. 

[That  is  to  say— when  a man  falls  into  a profound  sleep,  the 
external  world  and  the  world  of  dreams  both  cease  to  exist  for 
him— and  then  his  position  is  held  to  be  that  described  above.] 
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31'gTfSnn^Tii  srarnftfrr  ttot  ^rgTfwrr 

No.  28. — As  [the  collection  of  objects  called]  a wood,  when  re- 
garded distributively,  takes  the  plural  denomination  “ trees,”— 
or  as  a body  of  water,  when  regarded  distributively,  takes  that  of 
“ waters,” — so  Ignorance  [No.  23,]  when  regarded  distributively, 
receives  the  plural  name  thereof — [i.  e.  the  name  of  Ignorances — 
in  the  plural.] 

m*rrf*:  twi  i*R  iwirf^w:  i 

No.  29. — [That  Ignorance  can  be  rightly  spoken  of  in  the  plu- 
ral— No.  28, — may  be  deduced]  from  such  scriptural  texts  as 
“ Indra  [i.  e.,  by  synecdoche,  God]  by  his  powers  [No.  36,]  ap- 
pears manifold.” 

[Why  Ignorance  is  treated  of  collectively  and  distributively,  is 
next  stated.] 

■3PT  | 

No.  30. — Here  [i.  e.  in  regard  to  Ignorance,]  there  is  the  name 
of  collection  and  distribution  according  as  it  belongs  to  the  col- 
lective [cause — No.  25, — ] or  to  the  distributive  [separate  produc- 
tions— No.  31.] 

jif  i n^qf^rf 

untf  i ^psgiT<nfV?RT  Rf?nrqrriiqMf  i 

No.  31. — This  distributed  aspect  [of  Ignorance — No.  28, — ] 
since  it  is  the  abode  of  its  Inferior  [ — e.  g.  of  the  human  soul. 
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which  it  subdues,]  has  chiefly  impure  goodness  in  it  [ — it  uot  be- 
ing in  the  power  of  the  resident  to  eject  the  impurities,  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Superior — see  No.  25.] 


Thought  [or  soul]  located  in  this,  having  such  qualities  as  want 
of  knowledge  and  want  of  power,  [ — being  the  soul  of  mundane 
beings — ] is  called  ‘ the  very  defective  intelligence’  fprdjna.J 

The  smallness  of  its  intelligence  [may  be  inferred]  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  illuminator  of  [but]  a single  Ignorance  [i.  e.  of 
an  individual — unlike  that  which, — see  No.  26, — is  the  enlight- 
ener of  all — ] ; — it  has  not  the  power  of  enlightening  much  be- 
cause its  abode  [ — as  abovementioned]  is  not  clear  [ — being  tain- 
ted by  Passion  and  Darkness.] 


i 


No.  32. — Since  it  [viz.  Ignorance  regarded  distributively — 
No.  31, — ] is  the  cause  of  the  conceit  of  individuality  and  the 
like,  it  also  [ — as  well  as  the  aggregate  spoken  of  in  No.  27, — ] 
is  [spoken  of  as]  a body  that  causes.  Since  there  is  in  it  a ple- 
nitude of  happiness,  it  [also]  is  called  the  sheath  of  happiness. 
It  [also]  is  [nothing  different  from]  profound  sleep,  for  it  is  in  this 
that  all  ceases  to  do  aught.  Hence  it  [also]  is  called  the  place 
of  the  dissolution  -of  both  the  gross  and  the  subtile  body.  At 
that  time  [i.  e.  during  profonnd  sleep]  the  two,  the  Lord  and  the 
individual  intelligence,  enjoy  hlessedness  by  means  of  the  very 
subtile  modifications  of  Ignorance  {these  modifications  being]  il- 
luminated by  intellect,  [ — for,  in  the  absence  of  the  light  of  in- 
tellect, nothing  would  be  experienced  at  all.] 
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[That  such  is  the  case  the  author  offers  the  following  evidence 
to  prove.] 

mg  Tf?r  *?r:  i h 

?f^erfa*jfoi7nsr  i 

No.  33. — [That  this — see  No.  32, — is  the  case,  is  to  be  infer- 
red] from  the  scriptural  text  " The  individual  intelligence  enjoys 
bliss  [during  profound  sleep]  being  [then]  more  peculiarly  that 
intelligence  [which,  unfettered  altogether,  is  joy  simply :] — and 
[it  may  be  inferred]  from  the  fact  that  [on  any  other  supposition] 
there  would  be  no  such  reminiscence  as  that  of  one  risen  [from 
sleep — who  says]  “ I slept  pleasantly, — I knew  nothing.” 

[According  to  European  notions,  the  person  so  speaking  refers 
back,  to  the  time  when  he  was  unconscious,  the  pleasant  feeling 
of  refreshment  which  he  becomes  conscious  of  on  awaking.] 

welfare  i 

1 8 ^ H I ar 41  KM 

fafmmmTrereT 

^ i fare  ajim  ?f  ,mHr  mqm  i 

No.  34. — Of  these  two — [namely  Ignorance  regarded  in  the 
two  points  of  view — see  No.  30, — i.  e.]  regarded  collectively  and 
distributively  there  is  no  difference,  as  there  is  none  between  a 
forest  and  [its]  trees  or  between  a body  of  water  and  [its]  wa- 
ters. And  there  is  likewise  no  difference  between  the  Lord  and 
the  individual  soul  affected  by  these  [two  kinds  of  really  identical 
Ignorance]  as  there  is  none  between  the  ethereal  space  that  is 
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occupied  by  the  forest  and  by  the  trees  [that  constitute  the  forest,] 
or  between  the  ethereal  expanse  that  is  reflected  in  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  water  and  in  the  [separate]  waters  thereof : — [as  may  be 
inferred]  from  such  texts  as  “ This  [individual  intelligence]  is 
[none  other  than]  the  omniscient,”  &c. 

As  there  is  for  the  forest  and  its  trees  and  for  the  ethereal  space 
occupied  by  these,  or  for  the  body  of  water  and  its  waters  and  for 
the  ethereal  expanse  that  is  reflected  therein,  an  absolute  expanse 
in  which  these  [particular  expanses]  are  located — [so  likewise  rea- 
son compels  us  to  assume]  for  these  two,  viz. — the  [collective  and 
distributed]  Ignorance  and  the  two  [Lordly  and  individual]  intel- 
ligences to  which  they  pertain,  an  absolute  intelligence  which  is 
their  basis.  This  is  called  “ the  Fourth” — [and  this  assertion  is 
made]  because  of  such  texts  as  this — viz.  “ They  regard  him 
as  blessed,  tranquil,  without  duality,  the  fourth.” 

[There  are  four  conditions  of  the  soul,  viz.  (1)  waking,  (2) 
dreaming,  (3)  dreamless  sleep,  and  (4)  that  which  is  here  called 
" the  fourth.”] 

rnrr^r:  i f%f^ 

l 

si 

No.  35. — This — and  just  this — the  “Fourth”  [No.  34,] — pure 
intelligence,  where  not  discriminated  apart  from  Ignorance,  &c. 
and  the  intelligence  located  therein,  like  [the  fire  and  the  iron 
viewed  indiscriminately  in]  an  ignited  iron  ball,  is  what  is  the 
express  meaning  of  [the  term  ‘ Thou’  in]  the  great  sentence  [in 
which  the  teacher  first  addresses  the  pupil2— viz. — “ That  art  thou” 
— meaning  “ Thou  art  Brahma”].  Where  [on  the  other  hand] 
discriminated  [from  Ignorance  and  intelligence  located  therein] 
it  is  called  the  meaning  indicated. 
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[To  explain : — people  say  u the  hot  iron  burns  the  band,"  but, 
though  they  expressly  assert  here  that  the  iron,  being  heated, 
burns  the  hand,  yet  they  mean — if  they  mean  rightly — that  the 
keot  located  in  the  iron  bums  the  hand.  This  therefore  is  the 
meaning  indicated,  though  not  expressly  asserted — see  the  Sahi- 
tya  Darpana  § 13.  a.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ‘great  sentence’ 

*r  That  art  thou,”  the  speaker  makes  tbe  express  assertion  that 
•(  thou” — i.  e.  the  combination  of  ignorance  and  intelligence  con- 
stituting the  person  addressed — art  “ That” — i.  e.  that  absolute 
intelligence ; — but,  in  so  saying,  he  means  ( — or,  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  text,  he  says  by  indie  it  ion, — ) “ Thou  apart  from  the 
ignorance  that  now  envelopes  thee,  art  That."] 

^q^q^fTOTTOTOT  TOT 

TOH  f<  fft  iW  H «frfr  tJM  TO  1 3S  ff  fq\TT*}3RHT- 

rnrai  i 

No.  36. — Of  this  Ignorance  there  are  two  powers — envelop- 
ment (Avar ana)  and  projection  fvikshepa).  As  for  the  enveloping 
power -as  even  a small  cloud,  by  obstructing  the  path  of  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  hides  the  sun’s  disc  which  extends  over  many 
leagues,  such  also  is  the  power  of  Ignorance,  which,  though  finite, 
by  obstructing  the  mind  of  the  observer,  hides  as  it  were  the  soul 
which  is  infinite  aud  not  subject  to  worldly  vicissitude. 

Tiywr  tot  fropi 

to:  i tot  3t  tots:  w f^TTOrf**tr^r 

mr**rrT^rf^i  * 

No.  37. — Thus  it  is  said,  [in  Hastamalaka’s  Eulogium] — “ As 
the  very  stupid  man,  whose  eye  is  covered  by  a cloud,  thinks  that 
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the  sun  is  covered  by  a cloud  and  void  of  radiance,  so  likewise 
that  [Soul]  which,  in  the  sight  of  the  stupid,  is  as  it  were  bound 
[ — ‘ cabined,  cribbed,  confined/ — ] that,  in  the  shape  of  the  eter- 
nal understanding,  am  I myself.” 

vwTSrimifjM:  <*rra- 

^rrfa  wfa  wnjrsrnapTRrt  T»p  b'Nwtsrt  i 

No.  38. — In  respect  of  the  soul  covered  with  this — [No.  36 — ] 
there  arises  the  impression  that  it  is  liable  to  mundane  vicissi- 
tude— that  it  is  an  agent,  a patient,  happy,  grieved,  and  so 
forth ; [ — See  Lecture  on  the  Sankhya — No.  43 — ] ; as  in  the 
case  of  a rope,  concealed  by  ignorance  in  regard  to  its  character, 
[there  arises]  the  impression  that  it  is  a snake. 

ftwrorfira  *rsn??n  wrf^h- 

!TT^6^T^rf?T  rTTFXt  I 

3T*P?r-5rf^f7T  I 

No.  39. — But  the  projective  power  ? — As  ignorance  of  [the 
fact  that  a certain  rope  is]  a rope  produces,  by  its  own  power,  on 
the  rope  enveloped  by  it,  [the  appearance  of]  a snake  or  the  like, 
so  [this  projective]  Ignorance,  by  its  own  power,  raises  up,  on 
the  soul  enveloped  by  it,  [the  appearance  of  ] a world — ether,  &c.  • 
— [and  thus  the  thinker  mistakes  himself  for  a mere  mortal,  as 
he  mistook  the  rope  for  a snake].  Such  is  this  power. 

Thus  it  is  said,  “ The  projective  power  can  create  [every  thing], 
beginning  with  the  subtile  body,  [see  No.  44],  and  ending  with 
the  whole  external  universe.” 

[This  projective  power  may  be  illustrated  by  the  habit  of  a 
jaundiced  eye,  which  projects  its  own  yellow  hue  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper] . 

D ' 
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<gn>*Mtim fsrfim  %nrrfVj 
lrrnmrm  vwf?r  \ mn  ^nrr  rrwT^n&i  xrf?r  w- 

ipflHf  rim  fafari  H d i| ^?f?T  i 

No.  40.— Intellect  (chaitanya)  [i.  c.  Knowledge  or  Deity]  lo- 
cated in  Ignorance  with  its  two  powers  [No.  86],  is,  in  its  own 
right,  the  instrumental  cause  ; and  in  virtue  of  what  it  is  located 
in  [viz.  Ignorance]  the  substantial  cause  [of  all] — as  the  spider  is 
personally  the  instrument,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  own  body  [in  which 
the  soul  of  the  spider  resides],  the  substance,  in  regard  to  that 
product  [which  we  call]  its  thread. 

[According  to  this  view,  God,  regarded  as  Soul  or  pure  spirit, 
is  the  instuir.ental  cause  but  not  the  substantial  cause  (— i.  e., 
here,  the  material  cause — ) of  the  world.  He  is  the  substantial 
cause  in  virtue  only  of  that  wherewith  he  hath  invested  himself— 
which  some  people  call  ‘ matter/  and  regard  as  really  existing, 
and  which  the  Vedantins  prefer  calling  « ignorance1— denying  its 
right  to  be  regarded  as  really  existing— see  No.  20.  £.] 

No.  41.— Prom  Intellect  immersed  in  Ignorance  with  the  Pro- 
jective power  in  which  [out  of  the  three  constituents  of  Igno- 
rance  gee  No.  25—]  darkness  prevails,  there  arises  the  Ether 

from  the  Ether,  Air ; from  Air,  Fire ; from  Fire,  W atcr ; and 

from  Water,  Earth.  [This  may  be  inferred]  from  such  texts  of 
Scripture  as  this,  that  “From  that  [Intellect  which  has  been 
spoken  of]  from  this  same  soul  was  the  Ether  produced,  &c.” 

7TB 
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No.  42. — That  there  is  the  prevalence  of  darkness  [see  No. 
41]  in  the  [special  Ignorance  which  is  the]  cause  of  these  [five 
Elements — may  he  inferred]  from  the  excess  of  senselessness  ob- 
served in  them  [ — the  Elements  being  unenlightened  by  intellect 
which  they  quite  obscure]. 


a.  Then  [ — although  darkness  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
cause  of  these,  yet  as  it  is  not  the  sole  one — therefore]  Purity, 
Foulness,  and  Darkness  are  produced  in  these  [elemental  pro- 
ducts of  the  cause  in  question — see  No.  46.  a.— viz.  the]  Ether, 
&c.,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  exist  in  the  cause  [ — for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindus,  the  qualities  existing  in  any  product  are  just 
those  that  existed  in  that  of  Which  it  is  the  product]. 


b.  It  is  these  same  [five]  that  arc  called  also  the  ' subtile  ele- 
ments’ (sukthma-bhuta),  the  'that  merely’  (ian-mdtra),  and  the 
■' not  [yet]  made  into  the  [gross]  five’  fa-panchikritaj  [by  inter- 
mixture— see  No.  68 — ]. 


I 


No.  43. — From  these  [subtile  elements — No.  42 — ] are  pro- 
duced the  subtile  bodies  [No.  14]  and  the  gross  elements,  [No. 
68]. 


No.  44. — Subtile  bodies?  These  are  the  ' bodies  whereby  [the 
individuated  soul]  is  recognised’  f linga-sarira J,  consisting  of  the 
seventeen  portions  [No.  45]. 

No.  45. — But  the  portions  ? These  are  the  set  of  five  intel- 
lectual organs.  Understanding  and  Mind,  the  set  of  five  organs 
of  action,  and  the  set  of  five  [vital]  airs  [or  involuntary  bodily 
functions]. 
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a.  [These  ‘ portions’  that  make  up  the  ‘ subtile  body’  are  now 
to  be  described  in  their  order]. 


if*!!  | ITd 

STtCfat  i 


No.  46. — The  intellectual  organs  are  those  called  the  hearing) 
the  touch,  the  sight,  the  taste,  and  the  smell. 


a.  These  are  produced  from  the  separate  pure  particles  of  the 
Ether,  &c.  [No.  41]  severally  in  their  order. 


[That  is  to  say,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  produced  from  pure 
etherial  particles,  that  of  feeling  from  pure  aerial  particles,  and 
so  sight  from  light,  taste  from  water,  and  smell  from  earth* 
Compare  the  Tarka-Sangraha — p.  6] . 


^nf^r^rrr:^wf%:  i fwr^^r^R^r- 


No.  47. — Understanding  ( buddhij  is  that  condition  of  the  in- 
ternal instrument  ( — cmtahkarana — the  ‘ inner  man’ ) which  con- 

sists in  assurance. 


o.  Opining  ( manns)  is  that  condition  of  the  inner  man  which 
consists  in  judging  or  doubting. 

b.  In  these  two  [conditions]  thinking  and  self-consciousness 
are  included  [ — thought  being  a matter  of  understanding,  and 
self-consciousness  one  of  opinion], 

c.  Thinking  is  that  condition  of  the  inner  man  which  consists 
in  seeking  about. 

d.  Self-consciousness  is  that  condition  of  the  inner  man  which 
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consists  in  the  conceit  [that  “ it  is  I who  afFirm— opine — doubt, 
&c.”  See  Lecture  on  the  Sankhya— No.  17 — ]. 


No.  48. — These  again  [ — No.  47 — ] are  produced  [ — not  like 
the  senses — see  No.  46 — from  the  particles  of  one  separate  ele- 
ment severally,  but]  from  the  mingled  pure  particles  belonging 
to  the  Ether,  &c. 

a.  That  they  are  formed  from  the  pure  ( sattwika)  particles  [is 
pvident]  from  their  consisting  of  enlightenment, 

[See  Sankhya  Lecture — Nos.  50  and  39]. 

T*r  wf%<Tr  >Trf?r  i 

No.  49. — This  understanding,  being  associated  with  the  intel- 
lectual organs,  is  the  ‘intelligent  sheath’  ( vijndnamaya-kosha ) 
[of  the  soul]. 

[The  soul,  viewed  as  being  individuated  or  divided  off — which, 

however,  the  Yeddntin  does  not  admit  that  it  ever  in  reality  is, 

from  the  Absolute — the  indivisible  essential  Joy-thought — , is 
treated  as  if  it  were  deposited  in  a succession  of  sheaths  envelop- 
ing one  another  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  first,  or  inner- 
most, of  these  integuments  is  the  one  just  described.  The  out- 
most sheath  is  our  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  intermediate 
opes  will  be  described  in  their  order].  " 

^ 5J^T- 

I 

No.  50. — This  [ — i.  e . the  soul  in  its  ‘ intelligent  sheath’ — No. 
49 — ] practically  regarded  [ — for  in  strict  truth  there  is  no  dif- 
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ferencc  in  soul  at  one  time  and  any  other  time — ] haunting  this 
world  or  the  other  world  [which  it  is  doomed  to  do]  through  its 
having  the  conceit  that  it  is  an  agent  and  a patient  [see  Sankhya 
Lecture  §17]  is  called  the  ‘ inferior  soul'  (jlwj. 

a.  [The  ‘subtile  body*  consists  of  more  than  one  sheath.  Here 
follows  the  account  of  the  second  one]. 

vl 

No.  51. — But  the  mind,  being  associated  with  the  organs  of 
action,  becomes  the  ‘ mental  sheath5  (manomaya-koshaj . 

[The  soul  ( jiva)  was  divided  off,  from  the  Absolute,  first  by 
the  conceit  of  its  own  individuality.  It  is  removed  a step  farther 
from  the  tranquil  joy  of  deity  by  its  betaking  itself  to  the  opera- 
tions of  opining  and  doubting — the  operations  of  the  mind  or  the 
judgment — see  No.  47.  a.] 

<1^4  ifuiHl^MTSTT^lfa  I 

^ CN 

No.  52. — The  organs  of  action  [No.  45]  are  the  voice,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  the  organ  of  excretion,  and  that  of  generation — 
[See  Lecture  on  the  Siinkhya — No.  29], 

g s 

No.  53. — These  [organs  of  action— No.  52 — ] again,  several- 
ly in  their  order,  are  produced  from  [not  the  pure — see  No.  46.  a, 
but  from]  the  foul  [or  urgent  and  energetic]  particles  of  the 
Ether,  &e.  separately. 

[Compare  No.  46,  and  Siinkhya  Lecture  §51] . 

stppt.  i httwt  tft 
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irfk^RRT  i faj  <T 1 ft ri  R 1 11 

No.  54. — The  [vital]  airs  ? These  [No.  45]  are  respiration, 
flatulence,  circulation,  pulsation  of  the  throat  and  head,  and  as- 
similation. 

a.  That  called  respiration  is  that  which  goes  forward — having 
its  place  in  the  forepart  of  the  nose  [ — or  being  the  breath  of 
one’s  nostrils]. 

b.  That  called  flatulence,  which  goes  downwards,  has  its  place 
in  the  lower  intestine,  &e. 

c.  That  called  circulation,  which  goes  every-where,  is  found  in 
the  whole  body. 

d.  That  called  pulsation  of  the  throat  and  head,  having  its  place 
in  the  throat,  is  the  ascending  air  that  goes  upwards. 

e.  That  called  assimilation,  moving  in  the  middle  of  the  bodyy 
assimilates  the  food  that  is  eaten  or  drunk.  But  assimilating 
means  digesting— the  making  of  juices,  blood,  semen,  excrement, 
&c. 

siftoTs:  i ?nr  *tr  i i 

fPfrc:  w>rPf*:  i l 

3Pc:  i tRtri  tntmf^RT^R  lraor?*:  i 

No.  55. But  some  say  there  are  five  other  airs  [besides  those 

mentioned  under  No.  54]  called  [in  slang  language]  the  snake, 
the  tortoise,  the  partridge,  the  conch  of  Arjuna,  and  the  god  of 
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fire.  Among  these — the  snake  produces  retching ; the  tortoise 
produces  winking,  &c. ; the  partridge  produces  hunger ; the  conch 
of  Arjuna  produces  yawning ; the  god  of  fire  fattens. 

a.  Some  say  that  there  are  only  five — that  of  respiration,  &c. 
[No.  54] — because  these  [other  varieties]  are  included  under  res- 
piration, &c.  [being  merely  modifications  of  them] , 

b.  [The  question  of  the  ‘ vital  airs/  being  a question  of  physi- 
ology, is  one  that  we  arc  not  here  particularly  concerned  with] . 

I 

No.  56. — This  set  of  five — respiration,  &c.  [No.  54]  is  produced 
[not  from  the  separate — see  No.  53 — but]  from  the  mingled  foul 
[or  energetic]  particles  [No.  53]  that  belong  to  the  Ether,  &c. 

unsm:  %rcn  i 

No.  57. — This  set  of  five — respiration,  &c.  [No.  54]  associated 
with  the  organs  of  action  becomes  the  * vital  sheath*  (prdnama- 
ya-kosha). 


No.  58. — That  this  [set  of  five — No.  54 — ] is  a product  of  the 
foul  [or  energetic]  particles  [No.  56]  [is  evident]  from  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  action. 

[Compare  No.  48,  and  S&nkhya  Lecture,  No.  51]. 

JiiSr  fw^Tsr^T  TjHiuf^TT^r  i 
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No.  59. — Among  these  sheaths  the  intelligent  sheath  [No. 
49] , having  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  agent. 
The ‘mental  sheath’ [No.  51],  having  the  faculty  of  volition,  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  instrument.  The  vital  sheath  [No.  57], 
which  has  the  faculty  of  action,  is  of  the  nature  of  a product  [of 
the  union  of  the  two  former]. 

a.  They  say  that  such  is  the  division  of  these  [three  sheaths], 
for  there  is  a fitness  [in  their  mutual  relations  thus  regarded] . 

fjrfsrrf  *PT  I 

No.  60. — This  triad  of  sheaths  [No.  59],  being  united,  is  call- 
ed the  ‘subtile  body’  ( sukshma-sartra) . 

No.  61. — Here  also  [as  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  No.  34  and 
elsewhere],  the  totality  of  the  subtile  bodies,  by  being  the  locus 
of  the  one  [collective]  intelligence  [No.  62],  is  [ — or  may  be  re- 
garded as — ] collective — like  the  forest  or  like  the  mass  of  wa- 
ters [see  No.  34]  ; and,  by  its  being  the  locus  of  more  than  one 
intelligence,  it  is  [ — or  may  be  regarded  as — ] distributive — like 
the  trees  [which  constitute  the  forest]  or  like  the  waters  [which 
constitute  the  mass  of  waters]. 

xl 

I d ret  I rl  7^  1 ^ I 

No.  62. — Intellect  located  in  this  collective  totality  [of  ‘ sub- 
tile bodies’ — No.  61 — ],  is  called  ‘ Soul -thread’  (sutrdtman)  be- 
cause it  is  passed  like  a thread  through  all,  and  [it  is  called]  the 
* embryo  of  light’  (hiranyagarbha)  because  it  is  the  superinten- 
dent of  [that  sheath — see  No.  49 — wherein  resides]  the  power  of 
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34 

knowledge,  and  [it  is  called}  * life'  (prana),  because  it  is  the  su- 
perintendent of  [that  sheath — see  No.  57 — wherein  resides]  the 
power  of  action. 

i srni'^rqriiTOi^rrT  w.  I *sr?T 

.X 

No.  63. — This  collective  totality  [of  the  subtile  bodies},  from  its 
being  subtile  in  comparison  with  the  totality  of  the  gross  [see  No. 
76],  is  called  the  subtile  body  of  him  [Hiranyagarbha — No.  62]. 
This  triad  of  the  sheaths  [-Hiranyagarbha’s  subtile  body-]  formed 
of  knowledge,  &c.  [see  No.  59],  as  it  is  made  up  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  waking  thoughts  [without  the  presence  of  the  objects 
that  gave  rise  to  them]  is  [what  we  call]  * dream  and  therefore  [it 
is  called]  the  place  [or  scene]  of  the  dissolution  of  the  totality  of 
the  gross  [ — for  then  the  sight  of  trees  and  rivers,  and  the  sounds 
of  voices,  &c.,  are  present  to  us,  without  the  actual  things  called 
trees,  &c.  being  present  at  all.  To  the  dreamer  the  whole  exter- 
nal world  is  as  it  were  not — and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Vedantin, 
to  the  dreamer  it  really  is  not]. 


Irw  s&vinqfarT- 

1 

No.  64. — Intellect  located  in  the  distributive  arrangement  of 
this  [aggregate  of  subtile  bodies]  is  [called]  ‘ the  resplendent' 
(taijasa),  because  it  is  located  in  that  inner  man  which  is  formed 
of  illumination — [light  being  the  type  of  knowledge] . 

fa frsrrfa  i ^sr:  \ ^ xr? 

No.  65. — This  distributive  totality  [of  the  subtile  bodies]  of 
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him  [i.  c.  of  ‘ the  Resplendent’ — see  No.  64],  from  its  being  sub- 
tile in  comparison  with  the  gross  body,  is  also  [ — as  well  as  that 
spoken  of  in  No.  63 — ],  called  the  subtile  body.  It  [also]  is  the 
triad  of  sheaths  formed  of  intelligence,  &c.  [see  No.  59] ; and  as 
it  is  made  up  of  the  continuance  of  our  waking  thoughts  [in  the 
absence  of  the  objects  that  gave  rise  to  them]  it  [also]  is  [what 
we  call]  dream ; and  for  that  reason  it  [also,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lective aggregate — see  No.  63 — ] is  called  the  scene  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  totality  of  the  gross. 

No.  66. — Those  two,  the  * Soul-thread’  [No.  62]  and  the  ' Res- 
plendent,' [No.  64]  then  [i.  c.  at  the  time  of  one’s  dreaming — 
No.  65 — ] by  means  of  the  subtile  modifications  of  the  mind,  per- 
ceive the  subtile  objects,  [ — the  soul  when  awake,  on  the  other 
hand,  perceiving  the  gross  ones.] 

a.  [This  may  be  inferred]  from  such  texts  as  the  one  begin- 
ning “ The  Resplendent,  the  enjoyer  of  the  subtile,”  &c. 

b.  [But  where  is  the  difference  between  the  collective  totality 
and  the  distributive  totality  ? He  goes  on  to  mention  that  there 
is  really  none.] 

xni  i 

No.  67. — Here  also  [as  at  Nos.  34,  61,  &c.]  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  collective  totality  and  the  distributive  totality 
[of  subtile  bodies],  nor  between  the  c Soul-thread’  and  the  ‘ Res- 
plendent’ located  therein  [i.  e.  in  these  severally — see  Nos.  62, 
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and  64,]  just  as  [there  is  no  difference]  between  a forest  and  its 
trees  nor  between  the  spaces  designated  [and  occupied]  by  these 
[i.  e.  by  the  forest  and  by  the  trees,]  and  [just  as  there  is  no 
difference]  between  a body  of  water  and  its  [constituent]  waters, 
nor  between  the  sky  reflected  therein  [i.  e.  reflected  in  the  body 
of  waters  and  reflected  in  the  separate  portions  of  the  water.] 

a.  Thus  is  the  production  of  the  subtile  body. 

W>jrTrfa  i 

f^rr  bb  fffvrar  iHr  nnre 
^rfr  bb 

wrai  trqrsnff  i 

si 

No.  68. — [What  then  are]  the  ‘ gross  elements’  ( sthula-bhutd - 
nij  ? They  are  what  have  been  made  [to  possess  the  qualities  of 
the]  five. 

a.  But  [what  is  meant  by]  ( making  [to  possess  the  qualities  of 
the]  five’  ? [It  is  this.]  Having  [first]  divided  each  of  the  five 
[subtile  elements — No.  41 — ] Ether,  &c.  bipartitely  and  equally 
[i.  e.  into  two  equal  parts] ; having  [next]  divided  severally  into 
four  equal  parts  the  five  first  portions  out  of  those  ten  portions ; 
the  uniting  of  those  four  portions — after  having  abandoned  the 
second  portion  [of  the  bipartite  division,]  with  the  other  portions 
[of  the  other  elements] — this  is  [what  is  called]  the  making  [one 
to  possess  the  various  qualities  of  the]  five. 

b.  [Thus  a measure — say  of  eight  parts — of  any  of  the  gross 
elements  is  held  to  consist  of  four  parts  of  the  subtile  clement 
which  it  bears  the  name  of,  and  one  part  of  each  of  the  other  sub- 
tile elements.  Hence,  while  the  subtile  elements  are  the  substrata 
severally  of  a single  quality — as  Ether  of  sound.  Water  of  savour, 
and  so  on — the  gross  elements  exhibit  the  qualities  blended, — 
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Earth,  for  example,  exhibiting  all  the  five  qualities  that  the  five 
senses  take  cognizance  of]. 

WTO  I 

I <T^RT  WRifa  tfTT^FrT 

Jtn^n^TUTf^Eiqf  i tt^t- 

^rtoniTar  i ?t*tt  ST^rtf  t i *if  r 

i ^ i vfa'HT 

*# 
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No.  69. — And  the  doubt  is  not  to  be  entertained  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  this  [i.  e.  of  the  fact  which  is  asserted  under  No.  68, 
a.,]  because,  by  the  text  which  speaks  [expressly]  of  the  combina- 
tion by  threes,  [which  no  follower  of  the  Vedas  will  question]  the 
combination  by  fives  also  [which  we  here  assert]  is  indicated  [ — 
conf.  No.  35.]  Although  the  five  [gross  elements,  constituted  in 
the  way  explained  in  No.  68,  a.  and  A.]  are  alike  in  respect  that 
each  is  made  up  of  all  the  five,  yet  the  name  of  Ether  is  appropri- 
ate to  one,  and  of  another  [as  the  name  of  Earth  or  Air]  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  the  maxim  [conveyed  in  the  22nd  Aph.  3rd  ch. 
2nd  Lecture  of  BadarayaNa]  viz. — “ But,  as  they  differ  [in  having 
each  a large  portion  of  one  subtile  element  and  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  others — sec  No.  68.  A. — ] the  one  is  called  this 
[— e.  g.  Ether,]  and  the  other  is  called  that  [e.  g.  Earth  or  Air, 
&c.”]  Then,  in  the  Ether  [the  quality  of]  sound  is  manifested ; 
in  Air,  sound  and  tangibility ; in  Fire,  sound,  tangibility,  and 
colour;  in  the  Waters,  sound,  tangibility,  colour,  and  savour;  in 
Earth,  sound,  tangibility,  colour,  savour,  aud  odour. 
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No.  70. — From  these  gross  elements  [No.  68,]  arise  the  worlds 
that  are  one  above  the  other — viz.  those  [heavens]  called  Bhur, 
Bhuvar,  Swar,  Mahar,  Janar,  Tapar,  and  Satya ; and  those  that 
are  one  beneath  the  other — viz.  those  [hells]  called  A ala,  Vxtala, 
Sutala,  Rasdtala,  Talatala,  Mahdtala,  and  Pdldla ; and  [from  the 
same  gross  elements  arise]  the  egg  of  Brahman  [this  vaulted 
world]  with  the  four  kinds  of  gross  bodies  [No.  71,]  contained  in 
it,  and  their  food  and  drink,  &c. 

[The  topography,  &c.  of  the  heavens  and  hells,  being  a matter 
of  mythology,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with.] 

Tfgsn wrfri  i grmanfa 
srrnfa  t ’wwn 

i 

No.  71. — Bodies  are  those  called  [severally]  viviparous,  ovi- 
parous, equivocally  generated,  and  germinating.  The  viviparous 
are  those  that  are  produced  from  a womb — as  men  and  the  like. 
The  oviparous  are  those  that  are  produced  from  an  egg — as  birds, 
snakes,  &c. ; the  equivocally  generated  are  those  produced  from 
sweat  [or  hot  moisture] — as  lice,  gnats,  &c. ; the  germinating  are 
those  produced  by  springing  from  the  earth — as  creepers,  trees, 
&c. 
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No.  72. — Here  too  [as  in  the  other  cases  already  mentioned, 
where  an  aggregate  may  be  viewed  either  collectively  as  one 
thing,  or  distributively  as  many  things],  the  gross  bodies  of  the 
four  descriptions  [specified  in  No.  71],  since  they  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  cognizance  as  one  or  many,  are  [viewable  as]  either  a col- 
lection— as  a forest  or  a mass  of  water, — or  a distributive  aggre- 
gate— as  the  trees,  or  as  the  waters  [that  make  up  the  forest  and 
the  mass  of  water].  Intellect  located  in  the  collective  aggregate 
thereof,  is  called,  as  well  as  by  other  names,  the  ‘ Spirit  of  Hu- 
manity’ C vaiswanara ) and  the  'Ruler  of  the  various’  (viral), — be- 
cause it  arrogates  to  itself  that  it  is  all  mankind,  and  because  it 
rules  over  the  various  kinds  [of  structures  specified  in  No.  71]. 
This  collective  aggregate  thereof  is  the  gross  body  [of  the  Deity]  ; 
and  since  it  is  a modification  of  the  food  [out  of  which  the  gross 
bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  formed],  it  is  called  the  nu- 
trimentitious  sheath  ( annamaya-kosha ) ; and  as  it  is  the  scene  of 
the  experience  of  the  gross  [i.  e.  of  the  material  objects,  whether 
of  a pleasing  or  an  annoying  description,  which  are  held — sec  No. 
63 — not  to  exist  at  all  during  sleep]  it  is  called  * the  awake’  [or 
the  waking  world,  in  contradistinction  to  the  world  of  dreams.] 

s)  J 
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No.  73. — Intellect  located  in  the  distributive  aggregate  thereof 
[ — No.  71 — ] is  called  the  ‘ Pervader’  ( vitwa) , because,  without 
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abandoning  the  subtile  body  [No.  60,]  it  enters  into  [all]  the 
gross  bodies,  &c.  This  distributive  aggregate  thereof  also  [ — as 
well  as  the  collective  aggregate — see  No.  72 — ] is  the  gross  body 
[of  the  Pervader ;]  and  since  it  is  a modification  of  the  food  [out 
of  which  the  gross  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  formed,] 
it  is  called  the  ‘ nutrimentitious  sheath and  as  it  is  the  scene  of 
the  experience  of  the  gross  [objects  whether  pleasing  or  annoy- 
ing,] it  [also]  is  called  ‘the  awake’ — [see  No.  72.] 

ipnfss- 
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No.  74. — Then  [ — i.  e.  during  the  state  that  we  call  the  wa- 
king state,  see  Nos.  72  and  73 — ] these  two,  the  intellect  of  the 
aggregate  distributively  [No.  73]  and  the  intellect  of  the  aggre- 
gate collectively  [No.  72,]  take  cognizance  of  sounds,  feelings,  co- 
lours, savours,  and  odours  by  means  respectively  of  the  five  or- 
gans [of  sense],  whereof  the  hearing  is  the  first,  which  are  pre- 
sided over,  in  their  order  [ — see  Sankhya  Lecture  §56 — ] by  the 
Sky,  the  Wind,  the  Sun,  the  regent  of  the  waters,  and  the  twin 
physicians  of  the  gods : — aud  [further — these  same  intelligences 
are  concerned  about]  uttering,  taking,  going,  evacuating,  and  en- 
joying, by  means  respectively  of  the  five  organs  [of  action]  where- 
of the  voice  is  the  first,  which  are  presided  over  in  their  order  by 
Fire,  Indra,  Upendra,  Yama,  and  Prajapati; — and  [lastly — they 
are  concerned  about]  judging,  determining,  feeling  self-conscious- 
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ness,  and  cogitating,  by  means  respectively  of  tbe  four  internal 
faculties  called  opining,  understanding,  consciousness,  and  think- 
ing, [ — see  No.  47,]  which  are  presided  over  in  their  order  by  the 
Moon,  Brahmd,  Siva  and  Vishnu; — [thus  do  these  two  come  to 
be  concerned  with]  all  these  gross  objects  [ — gross  as  compared 
with  the  more  subtile  fabric  of  dreams — see  No.  32.  And — that 
this  is  the  case  may  be  inferred]  from  the  text  beginning  “ The 
soul,  in  its  waking  state,  outside,”  &c. 


[With  the  mythological  reasons  for  the  assignment  of  the  seve- 
ral provinces  of  cognition  or  of  action  to  the  several  superinten- 
dents here  mentioned,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned.] 


3T  1 


No.  75. — Here  too,  as  before,  [i.  e.  as  in  the  other  cases  alrea- 
dy mentioned  where  an  aggregate  may  be  viewed  either  collect- 
ively as  one  thing  or  distributively  as  many  things],  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  distributive  aggregate  and  the  collective 
aggregate  of  the  gross,  and  between  the  1 Pervader*  and  the  ‘ Spi- 
rit of  Humanity’  located  in  these,  as  [there  is  none]  between  the 
forest  and  its  trees,  and  between  the  space  designated  [and  occu- 
pied] by  these  severally,  and  [as  there  is  none]  between  a body 
of  water  and  its  [constituent]  waters,  and  between  the  sky  as  re- 
flected in  [the  one  and  the  other  of]  these  severally. 


No.  76. — Thus  does  the  gross  [or  material]  world  arise  out  of 
the  five  elements  [rendered  gross  by  being]  intermingled  [in  the 
way  set  forth  under  No.  68]. 
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No.  77. — The  collective  aggregate  of  these  worlds — the  gross 
[No.  76]  the  subtile  [No.  66]  and  the  causal  [No.  26],  is  one 
great  world  ; just  as  the  collective  aggregate  of  all  the  included 
forests  constitutes  the  one  great  forest  [that  includes  these  consti- 
tuent parts];  or  as  the  collective  aggregate  of  all  the  masses  of  wa- 
ter included  in  the  collective  mass  is  one  great  mass  of  water.  So 
too  the  intellect  located  therein — the  intellect,  reckoning  from  the 
* Pervaded  [No.  73]  and  the  * Spirit  of  Humanity’  [No.  72]  up 
to  the  ‘ Lord’  [No.  25],  is  one  only — just  as  is  the  space  [but 
one  space — which  is]  designated  [and  occupied]  by  the  [various 
smaller]  forests  included  [in  the  great  forest],  and  as  the  sky  [is 
but  one — that  is]  reflected  in  the  [various  smaller]  masses  of  wa- 
ter included  [in  the  great  mass  of  water]. 

rnrw 
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No.  78. — Intellect — which  is  not  [really]  invested  [with  that 
phenomenal  world  which  seems  to  invest  it],  when  not  discrimi- 
nated out  of  these  two,  viz.,  the  great  world  [constituted  by  the 
three  specified  in  No.  77]  and  the  intellect  [seemingly]  immer- 
sed therein — [when  undiscriminated,  we  repeat,]  like  [the  heat 
undiscriminated  from  the  iron  in]  an  ignited  iron  ball  [see  No. 
35],  is  what  is  [ostensibly  or]  expressly  spoken  of  in  the  great 
sentence  “ All  this,  truly,  is  God  only.”  [But,  just  as,  when  we 
expressly  say  “ the  hot  iron  scorches,”  we  really  mean  to  say 
“ the  heat  scorches” — and  this  meaning  is  indicated  in  the  former 
expression — so  too]  intellect  discriminated  [apart  from  all  pheno- 
menal investment — under  which  absolute  aspect  it  is  technically 
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named  ‘the  Fourth’ — see  No.  35 — ] is  the  really  indicated  [and 
intended]  meaning  [of  the  terms  in  the  great  sentence, — which 
therefore  reduces  itself  to  the  identical  formula  that  “ God  is 
God”]. 

gurr*}*  i 
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No.  79. — Thus  have  we  exhibited,  under  its  generic  aspect, 
the  [great  error,  announced  in  No.  20,  of]  clothing  or  investing 
the  Real  with  the  Unreal  [ — of  imputing  to  God  the  garb  or  ves- 
ture of  a phenomenal  world  when  there  is  really  no  such  thing]. 

a.  [But  this,  which  is  held  to  be  an  error  common  to  deluded 
mortals  of  all  descriptions,  takes  particular  aspects  in  particular 
cases,  and  these  the  author  proceeds  to  specify.] 

No.  80. — Now  this  or  that  person  attributes  this  or  that  [er- 
roneous] investment  to  Soul.  The  varieties  [of  opinion  on  this 
point]  shall  be  now  stated. 

a.  [To  make  sure  of  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  he  commences 
with  the  man  who  knows  so  little  about  the  nature  of  the  soul  as 
to  be  misled  by  a familiar  metaphorical  application  of  the  term 
to  a beloved  object.  Each  man,  it  may  be  remarked,  here  cites 
Scripture  in  favour  of  his  own  view,  offers  a reason,  and  makes 
an  appeal  to  consciousness]. 

^rfw?i^Tr??n  v*  i * fin  fa*  w** 
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No.  81. — But  a very  uncultivated  man  says  “ My  ton  is  my 
80U] — because  the  Veda  declares,  for  example,  that  " Soul  is 
born  as  one’s  son — and  because  one  sees  that  one  has  love  for 
one’s  son  just  as  for  one’s  self ; and  because  one  feels  that  "If 
my  son  be  destroyed  or  be  in  good  cuse,  I myself  am  destroyed 
or  am  in  good  case.” 
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No.  82. — But  a [man  of  the  sect  named]  Charvdka  says  that 
the  gross  body  is  the  soul — because  the  Veda  declares,  for  ex- 
ample, “ This  same  man  [by  which  is  meant  the  soul]  consists  of 
solid  food  and  juices ;”  and  because  one  sees  that  one  escapes 
from  a house  on  fire — even  leaving  one’s  son ; and  because  one  is 
conscious  that  “I  am  fat”  or  “/am  lean” — [so  that  this  “/” 
must  be  the  body.] 

i h U uhut:  wnrfW  i 
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No.  83. — Another  Charv&ka  says  that  the  organs  [of  sense 
and  action — see  No.  45]  are  the  soul ; because  the  Veda  declares 
that  “ Those  vital  airs,  having  approached  Praj^pati,  said” — and 
so  on ; and  because  in  the  absence  of  the  organs,  there  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  because  [ — feeling  that 
the  loss  of  an  organ  is  the  loss  of  a part  of  one’s  self — ] one  [hav- 
ing lost  an  organ]  is  conscious  that  “ it  is  I that  am  one-eyed,” 
or  “ it  is  I that  am  deaf”  &c. 

I ^T^rK  ^TTWT  I 
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No.  84. — But  another  Ch&rv&ka  says  that  the  vital  airs  are  the 
soul;  because  the  Veda  declares  that  “ The  other  inner  soul  is 
that  that  consists  of  the  vital  airs,”  and  so  on ; and  because  in 
the  absence  of  the  vital  airs  the  organs  are  not  capable  of  their 
functions ; and  because  one  is  conscious  that  “ it  is  I that  am 
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hungry,”  or  ” it  is  / that  am  thirsty,”  &c. — [and  these  conditions 
pertain  to  the  vital  airs  on  which  depends  the  digestion — see  No. 
54]. 

^rr^fTT  w 

No.  85. — But  another  Ch&rv&ka,  says  that  the  mind  is  the  soul, — 
because  the  Yeda  declares  that  “ The  other,  the  inner  soul,  con- 
sists of  mind,”  and  so  on ; and  because  one  observes  that,  when 
the  mind  is  asleep,  the  vital  airs  [ — see  No.  84 — ] are  absent ; 
and  because  one  is  conscious  that  “ it  is  / who  opine”  or  “ it  is  / 
who  doubt,”  &c.  [ — and  there  is  no  question  that  these — see  No. 
46 — are  functions  of  the  mind]. 
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No.  86. — But  the  Bauddha  says  that  understanding  [ — see  No. 
46 — ] is  the  soul,  because  the  Veda  declares  that  the  other,  the 
inner  soul,  consists  of  knowledge ; and  because,  in  the  absence 
of  an  agent,  there  is  no  power  in  the  instrument  [ — and  the  mind 
is  held  to  be  an  instrument — see  No.  46 — ] ; and  because  one  is 
conscious  that  “ it  is  / that  act,”  or  “ it  is  I that  experience” — 
[and  these  even  the  other  parties  will  allow  to  be  functions  of  the 
understanding] . 

'•Rr^q^TrTi  ^*1%  -T? 
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No.  87. — The  Pr&bh&karas  and  the  Dialecticians  say  that  ig- 
norance is  the  soul,  because  there  is  the  text  beginning  with  “ The 
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other,  the  inner  soul,  consisting  of  joy”  and  so  on ; and  because 
we  see  that  the  understanding  and  the  rest  resolve  into  uncon- 
sciousness [during  profound  sleep ; and,  as  the  commentator  ex- 
plains this  doctrine  of  the  rriibh&karas,  the  soul,  the  substratum 
of  knowledge,  must  be  something  else  than  the  knowledge  winch, 
in  the  train  of  thought,  momentarily  occupies  it, — so  that,  as  it 
is  not  jnana,  it  must  be  ajnana  ; — ] and  [the  Prabh&karas  hold 
that  the  soul  is  unconsciousness]  because  one  is  aware  [at  one 
time]  that  “ I am  ignorant,”  and  [at  another  time]  that  " I am 
cognizant”  [ — so  that  the  “ I”  is  not  knowledge,  as  the  Bauddha 
supposes — see  No.  86 — but  the  soul  and  knowledge  stand  in  the 
relation  of  subject  and  attribute]. 

•«t?^i  ^^rfrrarr:  i wrsjT- 
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No.  88. — But  the  BMtta  says  that  intelligence  united  with 
ignorance  is  the  soul,  because  the  Yeda  declares  that  “ the  soul 
consists  of  knowledge  alone,  with  much  happiness,”  &c. ; and  be- 
cause, in  profound  sleep,  there  are  present  [at  once]  both  light 
[in  the  soul]  and  the  absence  of  light  [ — for,  as  the  commentator 
says,  referring  to  the  sentence — see  No.  33 — “ I slept  pleasantly 
— I was  aware  of  nothing” — if  there  were  not  light,  or  know- 
ledge, in  the  soul,  how  could  the  sleeper  have  known  that  his 
sleep  was  pleasant  ? — and  if  there  were  not  the  absence  of  light, 
or  knowledge,  how  could  he  say  “ I was  aware  of  nothing  ?”]  ; 
and  [the  Bh&tta  further  argues  that  the  case  is  as  he  says]  be- 
cause [every]  one  has  the  consciousness  that  “ Myself  I do  not 
know.” 
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No.  89. — Another  Bauddha  says  that  the  void  is  the  soul,  be- 
cause the  Yeda  declares  that  “ This  [universe]  previously  was 
simply  non-existent,”  &c. ; and  because  in  profound  sleep  [No. 
83]  every-thing  ceases  to  exist ; and  because  [every]  one,  on 
arising  from  a deep  sleep,  has  a conviction  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  recollection  of  his  own  non-existence — [thus]  “ During 
that  deep  sleep,  I was  not.” 

a.  [These  various  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul — 
Nos.  81 — 89 — he  now  undertakes  to  refute]. 
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No.  90. — It  shall  be  now  explained  how  these,  beginning  with 
"the  son”  [No.  81]  and  ending  with  “the  void”  [No.  89],  are 
not  the  soul. 

a.  As  for  these  mere  semblances  of  scriptural  evidence,  of  ar- 
gument, and  of  judgment,  adduced  [in  support — see  No.  80.  a. — 
of  their  respective  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul]  by  the 
speakers,  from  the  " very  uncultivated  man”  [see  No.  81]  down- 
wards ; since  we  see  that  the  seeming  texts  arguments  and  judg- 
ments of  each  one  that  comes  first  are  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
seeming  texts  arguments  and  judgments  of  each  that  follows,  it 
is  clear  that  “ the  son”  [whom  the  “ uncultivated  man”  regards 
as  his  soul]  or  any  of  the  others  [of  the  things  suggested  in  suc- 
cession] is  not  the  soul. 
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b.  [Moreover,  as  each  of  these  holders  of  an  incorrect  opinion 
supports  his  view  of  the  matter  by  what  he  fancies  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate text,  argument,  and  appeal  to  consciousness — No.  80. 
a. — , we,  adopting  so  much  of  their  example  as  is  good,  proceed 
to  remark  that  the  opinions  which  have  been  just  detailed  are  in- 
correct] because  [first]  they  are  at  variance  with  such  very  forci- 
ble [and  unmistakable]  texts  as  this  that  “ The  soul  is  not  mind, 
it  is  not  an  agent,  it  is  mere  Thought,  existent ;”  [secondly]  be- 
cause whatever  is  other  than  Thought — beginning  with  “ the  son” 
[No.  8i]  and  ending  with  “ the  void”  [No.  89] — is  no  more 
eternal  than  a water-jar  or  the  like,  seeing  that  it  is  only  through 
Thought  that  it  appears  at  all;*  and  [thirdly]  because  the  wise 
man’s  consciousness,  that  “ I am  Brahma,”  is  of  more  force,  [as 
an  argument,  than  the  mistaken  notions  for  which  your  ignorant 
man  fancies  that  he  has  the  evidence  of  direct  consciousness  ;t — 
for  all  these  reasons — ] and  also  because  [as  remarked  in  No.  SO 
a.]  each  of  the  seeming  texts  arguments  and  judgments  is  render- 
ed nugatory  [by  some  of  the  others, — it  follows  that]  all  these, 
beginning  with  "the  son”  [No.  81]  and  ending  with  " the  void” 
[No.  89]  is  not  the  soul. 

Tf  fafo  ii  ii 

No.  91. — Therefore  [ — i.  e.  for  the  reasons  specified  under  No. 
90 — ] the  eternal,  pure,  intelligent,  free,  self-existent,  and  self- 
evident  Thought  alone,  to  which  each  of  these  [that  is  regarded 
see  No.  81 — 89 — by  erroneous  thinkers  as  the  soul]  owes  that  it 
appears  at  all,  is  the  soul.  Such  is  the  direct  conviction  of  those 
who  understand  the  scope  of  the  Yeda. 

a.  So  much  for  the  " erroneous  imputation”  [ — to  the  soul — 
of  characters  that  do  not  belong  to  it ; — see  No.  20] . 

* The  law  maxim  “ de  non  apparentibua  et  non  existentibus  eadem  eat  ratio” 
is  here  followed  out  to  the  letter. 

t On  the  liability  to  mistake  inference  for  direct  consciousness  consult  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill’s  “ System  of  Logic  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,”  Introduction,  $4. 
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No.  92. — [What  then  is]  the  Refutation  [see  No.  19.  b.  of  the 
“ erroneous  imputation”  referred  to  under  No.  91.  a.]?  It  is 
the  recognition  of  the  reality  itself,  instead  of  the  unreal  world 
which,  originating  in  ignorance,  envelopes  the  reality ; and  this 
is  like  the  recognition  of  the  rope  itself  [see  No.  20]  instead  of 
the  serpent  [the  erroneous  notion  of  ] which  enveloped  the  rope 
[and,  till  the  discovery  of  the  mistake,  prevented  the  observer 
from  discerning  the  real  nature  of  the  object]. 
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No.  93. — That  is  to  say  [ — for  the  passage  No.  92  may  require 
illustration — ],  (1)  this  scene  of  fruition,  consisting  of  the  four 
kinds  of  gross  bodies  [No.  72,  the  souls  encased  in  which  enjoy  or 
suffer,]  and  (2)  the  food  and  drink  and  other  things  in  the  shape 
of  what  is  adapted  to  their  fruition,  and  (3)  the  fourteen  worlds, 
beginning  with  the  Earth  [No.  70]  which  sustain  these  [bodies 
with  their  food,  &c.],  and  ( 1)  the  substrate  of  [all]  this,  viz.  Brah- 
ma’s egg  [or  the  created  and  vaulted  universe],  all  this  is  merely 
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[or  nothing  other  than]  the  gross  elements  [No.  68]  which  are 
the  cause  thereof  [ — as  a jar  is  nothing  else  than  the  baked  clay 
of  which  it  consists]. 

a.  These  [things  enumerated  under  No.  93],  along  with  Sound 
and  the  other  objects  of  sense  originating  in  the  gross  elements 
[as  mentioned  under  No.  93],  and  whatever  is  the  product  of  the 
Bubtilc  body  [No.  60], — all  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  unmin- 
gled elements  [No.  41.  A.],  which  are  the  cause  thereof  [ — i.  e. 
the  cause  of  the  gross  elements,  fee.]. 

A.  These  unmingled  elements  [No.  93.  a ] along  with  the  Qua- 
lities, beginning  with  Purity  [No.  25],  in  the  converse  order  of 
their  origination  [as  laid  down  in  No.  41], — all  this  is  nothing 
else  than  Intellect  immersed  in  Ignorance,  which  is  the  cause 
thereof  [ — i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  ‘ unminglcd  elements/  &c.] . 


c.  This  Ignorance,  and  Intellect  immersed  in  Ignorance  taking 
the  shape  of  the  Lord  [No.  25],  &c., — all  this  is  nothing  else 
than  ‘ the  Fourth’  [No.  34],  i.  e.  mere  Deity,  in  the  shape  of  In- 
tellect not  immersed  [in  any  qualities],  and  which  is  [as  intimat- 
ed in  the  exordium  of  the  book]  the  substratum  of  all  [the  un- 
realities that  appear]. 
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No.  94. — The  clearing  up  of  the  sense  of  the  words  ‘ That’  and 
‘Thou’ [in  the  sentence  “That  art  Thou” — see  No.  35 — ] i8 
effected  by  means  of  [a  right  understanding  of]  these  two,  viz., 
the  * Erroneous  imputation’  [see  No.  20],  and  the  ‘ Refutation’ 
thereof  [see  No.  92]. 

a.  [To  explain] : — (1)  the  collective  aggregate  of  Ignorance 
[No.  23],  (2)  Intellect  immersed  in  this  and  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  omniscience,  &c.,  [No.  25],  and  (3)  that  not  immers- 
ed in  this  [ — i.  e.  the  ‘ Fourth’ — see  No.  34 — ],  these  three,  when 
they  seem  to  be  one,  like  an  ignited  iron  ball  [ — in  which — sec 
No.  35 — the  heat  and  the  iron  are  intimately  commingled — ] arc 
what  the  word  ‘ That’  literally  means  [ — the  word  ‘ That,’  there- 
fore, designating  the  collective  aggregate  of  all  things]. 

b.  [Again]  : — the  real  [or  the  ‘ indicated’  as  opposed  to  the 
‘ literal’]  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ That’  is  the  absolute  Intellect 
[No.  34]  which  is  the  substratum  of  that  [qualified  Intellect — 
No.  25]  which  is  immersed  therein  [i.  c.  immersed  in  Igno- 
rance]. 

c.  [Further]  : — (1)  the  distributive  aggregate  of  Ignorance 
[No.  28],  (2)  Intellect  immersed  in  this  and  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  partial  knowledge,  &c.  [No.  31],  and  (3)  that  not 
immersed  in  this  [ — i.  c.  the  * Fourth’ — see  No.  94,  a.]  these 
three,  when  they  seem  to  be  one,  like  an  ignited  iron  ball  [ — see 
No.  94.  a.]  are  what  the  word  ‘ Thou’  literally  means ; [the  word 
* Thou,’  therefore,  appropriately  designating  any  individual  in 
the  distributive  aggregate  of  all  things]. 

d.  [And  again]  : — the  real  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ Thou’  is  the 
absolute  Intellect  [ — sec  No.  94.  &.],  in  the  shape  of  joy,  the 
‘Fourth’  [No.  34],  wh'ch  is  the  substratum  of  that  [qualified  In- 
tellect— No.  28 — ] which  is  immersed  therein  [i.  e.  in  Igno- 
rance] . 
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e.  [The  question  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  furnished  by  the 
declaration — see  No.  35 — ‘ That  art  Thou’ — i.  e.  ‘ Thou  art  Brah- 
ma’ ; and  the  question  is  this — how  can  the  term  * That’  and  the 
term  ‘ Thou’  mean  the  same  thing  ? If  they  cannot  be  shewn  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  then  the  sentence  does  not  enunciate  a 
truth.  The  author  therefore  undertakes  to  show  that  they  do 
mean  the  same  thing.  This  he  does  by  showing,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  that  the  only  apparent  difference  between  the  senses  of  the 
two  terms  is  that  which  appears  to  exist  between  Ignorance  in 
its  collective  aggregate  (No.  94.  a.)  and  Ignorance  in  its  distribu- 
tive aggregate  (No.  94.  c.) ; and  as  it  has  been  ruled  (at  No.  34) 
that  these  have  no  difference — “ as  there  is  none  between  a forest 
and  its  trees” — it  follows  that  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  term  ‘ That’  and  the  term  * Thou’  in  the  sentence 
‘ That  art  Thou.’  The  author  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  impor- 
tant point  as  follows]. 

i TfTfBfasrrw  wwi- 

^nsr^irr^  11 

No.  95. — Now  the  sense  of  the  Great  Sentence  [No.  35]  shall 
be  explained.  This  great  sentence — viz.,  ‘ That  art  Thou’ — de- 
clares to  us,  through  the  three  relations  [which  the  sentence  in- 
volves] what  is  meant  by  ‘ the  Indivisible’  [see  No.  2.  a.] 

****r=ni  i i 
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No.  96. — The  ‘three  relations’  [ — No.  95 — ]?  These  are  (1)  the 
reference  to  one  and  the  same  thing  of  the  two  words  [‘  That’  and 
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' Thou’],  (2)  the  relation,  of  subject  and  predicate,  in  which  the 
things  stand  that  these  two  words  [primarily]  denote,  and  (3)  the 
relation  of  what  is  ‘ indicated’  [or  really  meant]  and  the  * indi- 
cator/ which  is  the  relation  between  pure  Soul  aud  the  [primary] 
senses  of  the  two  terms  ['  That’  and  ‘ Thou’]. 

a.  This  has  been  declared  [by  an  ancient  writer]  as  follows : — 
" Reference  to  the  same  thing,  and  the  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate,  and  the  relation  of  ' indicated’  and  ' indicator,’  are  the 
relations  between  Soul  and  the  primary  senses  [of  the  words 
‘ That’  and  ‘ Thou’].” 

b.  [How  each  of  these  relations  applies  to  the  case  in  hand  is 
next  to  be  explained.] 


uihmt i *psrT  ifr  & 
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No.  97. — As  for  their  relation  of  'reference  to  one  and  the 
same  thing’  [No.  96],  it  is  as  follows.  As,  in  the  sentence  ‘ That 
[person  whom  I saw  on  some  former  occasion]  is  this  same  De- 
vadatta  [whom  I now  behold’],  there  is  between  the  word  ‘ That’ 
— which  denotes  the  Devadatta  of  the  previous  occasion — and  the 
word  ‘ This’ — which  denotes  the  Devadatta  of  the  present  occa- 
sion— the  relation  that  consists  in  their  both  referring  to  one 
and  the  same  person ; so  also,  in  the  sentence  ' That  art  Thou/ 
there  is,  between  the  word  ' That’  winch  denotes  the  Soul  with 
the  [negative]  attributes  of  invisibility,  &c.,  and  the  word  ' Thou’ 
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which  denotes  the  Soul  with  the  [positive]  attributes  of  visibility, 
&c.  [attached  to  it  in  the  shape  of  its  attendant  body] — the  rela- 
tion that  consists  in  their  both  referring  to  one  and  the  same  In- 
telligence [ — see  No.  35]. 


i spzri  Trthr 
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No,  98. — As  for  their  relation  of  * subject  and  predicate’  [No. 
96 — ],  it  is  as  follows.  As,  in  that  same  sentence  [viz.,  ‘ That  is 
this  same  Devadatta’ — see  No.  97 — ],  there  is,  between  the  De- 
vadatta  of  the  prior  occasion — who  is  denoted  by  the  word  ‘That’ 
— and  the  Devadatta  of  the  present  occasion — who  is  denoted  by 
the  word  ‘ This’ — the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  which  is 
constituted  by  the  exclusion  of  their  mutual  difference  [viz.,  the 
consideration  of  past  and  present  time — ] ; so  also  in  this  sen- 
tence [viz.,  ‘ That  art  Thou’ — ] there  is,  between  the  Soul  with 
the  [negative]  attributes  of  invisibility,  & c., — which  is  denoted 
by  the  word  ‘ That’ — and  the  Soul  with  the  [positive]  attributes  of 
visibility,  &c.,  [attached  to  it  in  the  shape  of  its  attendant  body], 
the  relation  of  ‘subject  and  predicate,’  which  is  constituted  by  the 
exclusion  of  their  mutual  difference  [ — viz.,  the  Ignorance — sec 
No.  35 — which  is  no  ‘ Reality’ — see  No.  20.  6.]. 
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No.  99. — As  for  the  relation  of  what  is  ‘ indicated’  and  the 
‘ indicator’  [No.  96],  it  applies  to  the  case  as  follows.  As,  in 
that  same  sentence  [viz.,  ‘ That  is  this  same  Devadatta’ — sec  No. 
97 — ],  when  we  leave  out  the  distinction  of  contradictory  times, 
past  and  present,  belonging  to  the  words  ‘ That’  and  ‘ This,’  or  to 
what  these  primarily  denote  [viz.,  the  Devadatta  of  former  days 
and  the  Devadatta  of  the  present,]  then  these  words  stand 
in  the  relation  of  ‘ indicator  and  indicated’  as  regards  Devadatta 
[simply] — who  is  not  the  contradictory  of  himself; — so  also  in 
this  sentence  [viz.,  ‘ That  art  Thou’],  when  wc  leave  out  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  contradictory  properties,  * invisibility,  &c.,’  and 
‘ visibility,  &c.,’  pertaining  to  the  words  ' That’  and  ‘ Thou,’  or  to 
what  these  primarily  denote  [ — viz.,  the  invisible  Soul  and  the 
embodied  Soul — ] , then  these  words  stand  in  the  relation  of  ‘ in- 
dicator and  indicated’  as  regards  the  [absolute]  Intelligence — 
which  is  not  the  contradictory  of  itself. 

a.  This  [indicatory  employment  of  terms]  is  what  [in  Rhetoric] 
is  called  bhdga-lakshana — i.  e.,  the  * indication  of  a portion  [ab- 
stracted from  what  the  term  primarily  denotes].’ 

b.  [The  author  now  proceeds  to  contend  that  the  meaning  of 
the  ‘ Great  Sentence’  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  other  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  than  those  that  have  been  just  set  forth] . 
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No.  100. — In  this  sentence  [ — viz.  ‘ That  art  Thou’ — ] the  li- 
teral meaning  of  the  sentence  is  not  coherent,  as  it  is  in  the  ex- 
pression * The  lotus  is  blue.’  In  that  expression,  since  the  blue 
— the  quality  denoted  by  the  word  ‘ blue,’  and  the  lotus — the 
substance  denoted  by  the  word  ‘ lotus’,  exclude  such  qualities  as 
* white’  and  such  substances  as  ‘ cloth’  [but  do  not  exclude  one 
another ],  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  coherent,  because 
no  evidence,  from  any  other  quarter,  opposes  our  accepting  this 
as  the  sense  of  the  sentence  that  the  two  are  united  as  subject  and 
attribute,  or  that  either  one,  to  which  the  other  is  attributed,  is 
identical  with  it  [ — the  ‘ lotus’  being  the  thing  that  we  call 
‘ blue,’  and  the  ‘ blue’  thing  being  what  we  call  ‘ lotus.’  But  the 
case  does  not  stand  thus  with  the  terms  * That’  and  ‘ Thou’  as  we 
shall  now  see]. 

fefki TJ  ^ fell  t|  Ujfe  - 
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No.  101. — But  in  this  sentence  [ — viz.,  ‘That  art  Thou’ — as 
opposed  to  the  sentence  considered  under  No.  100 — ] since  the 
Soul  ‘ invisible,  fyc.,’  denoted  by  the  word  ‘ That,’  and  the  Soul 
‘ visible,  &;c.,’  [in  association  with  the  body]  denoted  by  the  word 
‘ Thou,’  exclude  each  other  mutually,  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  not  coherent,  because  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  &c., 
opposes  our  accepting  this  as  the  sense  of  the  sentence  that  the 
two  [which  mutually  exclude  each  other]  are  united  as  subject 
and  attribute,  or  that  either  one,  to  which  the  other  is  attributed, 
is  identical  with  it. 

a.  [The  author  now  proceeds  to  reject  another  principle  of  in- 
terpretation— see  No.  99.  b. — on  which  it  has  been  sought  to  ac- 
count for  the  ‘ great  Sentence’.] 
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No.  102. — But  again,  there  [i.  e.  in  the  sentence  'That  art 
thou’]  coherence  is  not  arrived  at  by  our  supposing  the  terms  to 
be  ‘ indicatory  with  the  relinquishment  of  their  own  primary  mean- 
ing’ [ — see  Sahilya  Darpana  §15.  a.]  as  is  the  case  in  the  sen- 
tence, ' The  herdsman  dwells  on  the  Ganges’.  In  the  case  of  this 
latter  sentence,  since  there  is  a complete  incompatibility  in  the 
primary  meaning  of  [the  terms  in]  the  sentence,  which  indicates 
that  the  Ganges  and  the  herdsman  stand  in  the  relation  of  ' loca- 
tion and  located’  [ — while  we  very  well  know  that  the  surface  of 
the  Ganges  is  no  location  for  a herdsman — ],  we  do  arrive  at  a co- 
herent sense  by  holding  that  the  case  is  one  of  ‘ indication  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  primary  meaning’  [ — the  word  ' Ganges’ 
abandoning  its  primary  meaning  of  a particular  stream,  and  then 
standing  for  the  bank  thereof — ] seeing  that  it  [i.  e.  the  stream 
itself]  is  quite  qualified  to  indicate  the  bank  adjoining  it  [ — inas- 
much as  we  may  quite  intelligibly  talk  of  Benares  as  standing 
• on  the  Ganges’  when  we  really  mean  that  it  stands  ‘ on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges’]. 
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No.  103. — In  this  sentence,  on  the  other  hand,  [as  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of ' The  herdsman  on  the  Ganges’ — No.  102 — ] co- 
herence is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  our  supposing  the  terms  to  bo 
'indicatory  with  the  relinquishment  of  their  own  primary  mcan- 
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ing’ ; because,  since  there  is  only  a partial  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  things  denoted  in  the  sentence  [‘  That  art  thou’]  which 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  invisible  Soul  and  of  the  Soul  visible 
[as  embodied],  it  would  not  be  fit  that,  abandoning  the  residue  of 
the  meaning,  there  should  be  indicated  something  else  [quite  dif- 
ferent,— as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  ‘ Ganges/  entirely  aban- 
doning its  own  sense,  very  fitly  indicates  a * bank’ — in  the  sen- 
tence ‘ The  herdsman  on  the  Ganges’]. 
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No.  104. — And  you  must  not  say — " As  the  word  ‘ Ganges/ 
by  relinquishing  [ — see  No.  102 — ] its  own  primary  meaning, 
indicates  that  winch  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ bank/ 
so  also  let  the  word  * That’  or  the  word  * Thou’,  by  relinquishing 
its  own  primary  meaning,  convey  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ Thou* 
or  of  the  word  * That’  [ — the  meanings,  being  thus  interchan- 
ged— ] ; and  therefore  why  does  [the  figure  of  speech  called]  * In- 
dication with  the  abandonment  of  the  primary  meaning’  [No. 
102]  not  apply  here  [as  well  as  in  the  case  of  * The  herdsman  on 
the  Ganges’]  ?”  [The  two  cases  differ]  because,  although,  in  the 
case  of  the  one  expression, — since,  from  the  word  bank’s  not  being 
heard,  the  sense  of  that  word  did  not  offer  itself, — it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  should  be  conveyed  by  indication ; still  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that,  when  the  sense  of  the  two  terms  ' That’  and 
* Thou’  had  been  apprehended  by  the  hearing  of  the  terms  ‘ That’ 
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and  ' Thou,’  the  sense  of  each  should  be  conveyed  over  again, 
indicatorily,  by  each  terra  reciprocally, 

^ f^rwrrr^Tf^Tm- 

^rf^TT^  sfa  ^Vrcrq^T^T^r?^^- 

^iftr  t 

No.  105. — To  this  sentence  [viz.,  ‘ That  art  thou’]  also  [the 
figure  of  speech  called]  ‘ Indication  without  relinquishment  of 
the  primary  meaning  [see  Sahitya  Darpana  §11.  a.]  does  not  ap- 
ply as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  expression  ‘ The  Red  gallops.’ 
In  the  case  of  this  expression  [viz.,  ‘ The  Red — or  the  Chest- 
nut— gallops’],  since  the  primary  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  in- 
coherent— purporting,  as  it  does,  that  a quality,  viz.,  ‘ red,’  moves 
[ — whereas  motion  can  belong  only  to  a substance* — ],  the  appli- 
cation of  [the  figure  of  speech  called]  ' Indication  without  relin- 
quishment of  the  primary  meaning’  may  take  place,  since  we 
may  get  rid  of  the  incolierency  of  the  sentence  by  holding  that 
some  substratum  of  the  quality, — for  example  a [chestnut]  horse, — 
is  indicated  without  the  relinquishment  of  the  primary  meaning. 
[The  word  ‘ red’,  when  it  indicates  a horse  of  that  colour,  still 
continues  to  convey  its  primary  sense  along  with  the  horse; — 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  word  ‘ Ganges,’  when,  as  under  No. 
102,  we  speak  of  * a city  on  the  Ganges’.]  But  in  the  case  of 
this  expression  [ — viz.  ‘ That  art  thou’ — ],  the  application  of  [the 
figure  of  speech  called]  ‘ Indication  without  relinquishment  of 


* See  Kanada’s  Aphorisms,  Loot.  I.  Sect.  1.  Aph.  15. 
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the  primary  meaning’  cannot  take  place,  because,  whilst  the  pri- 
mary import  of  the  sentence  — viz.,  the  one-ness  of  the  invisible 
and  of  the  [embodiedly]  visible  soul — is  'incoherent,  the  incohe- 
rence cannot  be  removed  by  either  term’s  indicating  anything 
else  whatever  in  connection  with  its  own  primary  meaning  re- 
tained. 

srH^rej'  rTfq^rg  i mi:  mi  TH»uni?;m  w 

^w?wr 

Nj 

No.  10G. — And  you  must  not  say — "Let  the  word  ‘That’ 
[ — in  the  sentence  ‘ That  art  thou’ — ],  or  the  word  ‘ Thou,’  by 
relinquishing  the  inconsistent  portion  of  its  primary  meaning 
[ — see  No.  103 — ] indicate  [severally  and  reciprocally]  the  thing 
meant  by  the  word  ‘ Thou’  or  by  the  word  ‘ That ;’ — and  why 
then  [ — if  this  suffice  to  explain  the  matter — ] postulate  an  indi- 
catory power  of  another  description — viz.,  [that  which,  at  No.  99. 
a.,  you  appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  admit  under  the  name  of 
the]  ‘ Indication  of  a portion  [abstracted  from  what  the  term  pri- 
marily denotes]’  ?”  [This  you  must  not  say]  because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  one  single  word  should  indicate  both  a portion  of  its 
own  primary  meaning  and  also  the  sense  of  another  word  [such 
an  incongruous  kind  of  ‘ Indication’  being  nowhere  recognised  by 
the  authoritative  expounders  of  the  powers  of  language — ■],  and 
because  no  one  expects  that  what  has  been  already  intimated  by 
a separate  word  shall  be  indicatorily  intimated  over  again.  [For 
example, — if  we  employed  the  expression  ‘ A city  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges,’  no  one  would  look  to  the  word  ‘ Ganges’  to  imply 
the  ‘ bank,’ — as  one  does,  however,  look  to  it  to  imply  when  allu- 
sion is  made  to  ‘ A city  on  the  Ganges’.] 
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rT^n^WT  $T  & ?frT  Tf  TTf^TtrT^iT^* 

^rr^fsiwnci  ^frJETssrrfw^  ^r^rfri 

«TS7T  rHfTf^l'fa  ^T^Sj  rTfXJT  TT  ^^TqTq^T^rf^fsrfsj1? 

h iinjct*if«<fiijK«ji»i  '?r^oM'^if^<!§*i^lU5^7rj?jf7n^r  «r^- 

*rf?r  i 


No.  107. — Therefore,  as  the  sentence  ‘ That  is  this  same  De- 
vadatta’ [ — see  No.  96.  a. — ],  or  what  is  primarily  meant  by  the 
terms  thereof, — since  there  is  a partial  inconsistency  in  the  sen- 
tence, importing,  as  it  does,  the  Devadatta  of  prior  times  and  the 
Devadatta  of  th e present  time, — having  abandoned  the  inconsistent 
portion, — viz.,  the  being  one  of  prior  times  and  the  being  one  of 
the  present  time, — indicates  merely  that  portion  of  Devadatta 
[viz.,  Devadatta  minus  the  time  in  connection  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of,]  which  involves  no  inconsistency; — so  also  the  sentence 
* That  art  Thou,’  or  what  is  primarily  meant  by  the  terms  there- 
of, — since  there  is  a partial  inconsistency  in  the  sentence,  im- 
porting, as  it  does,  the  invisible  and  the  [embodiedly]  visible 
Sonl, — having  abandoned  the  inconsistent  portion, — viz.,  the  be- 
ing one  possessed  of  invisibility,  &c.,  and  the  being  one  possessed 
of  visibility,  &c. — indicates  merely  the  Indivisible  Intellect,  which 
involves  no  inconsistency. 

a.  [This  view  of  the  matter  may  be  illustrated  algebraically. 
Not  being  able  to  admit  as  an  equation  the  expression  ‘ Devadat- 
ta+past  time=Devadatta-|-present  time/  we  reflect  that  the 
conception  of  time  is  not  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  Deva- 
datta’s nature  ; and  we  strike  it  out  of  both  sides  of  the  expres- 
sion which  then  gives  * Dcvadatta= Devadatta/ — the  equality  be- 
ing that  of  identity.  In  the  same  way,  not  being  able  to  admit 
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as  an  equation  the  expression  ‘ SouH-invisibility,  &e.=Soul-f  vi- 
sibUity,  &c.,’  we  reflect  that  the  visibility,  &c.,  are  but  the  modi- 
fications  of ‘ Ignorance,’  which,  we  were  told  at  No.  20.  b.,  is  no 
‘ reality.’  Deleting  the  unessential  portion  of  each  side  of  the 
expression,  we  find  ‘ Soul=Soul,’ — the  equality  being  here  also 
that  of  identity.] 

b.  [The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  how  the  student  is  to 
make  a practical  application  of  this  to  his  own  case.] 

wnrn^n;:  t ^TvftifcrT  r?- 

^#^TOl^RiTfi;7TT  fTrrefrl^fTT  | 

No.  108.— Now  we  shall  explain  the  import  of  that  expression 
of  [a  sagacious]  consciousness  ‘ I am  Brahma’  [ — which,  see  No. 
90.  b.,  is  held  to  be  intuitive  in  the  wise,  as  the  feeling  of  hunger 
or  of  thirst  or  the  like  is  in  the  ordinary  man]. 

a.  When  the  meaning  of  the  r Indivisible’  [see  No.  95]  has 
thus  been  communicated  by  means  of  the  Sentence  [‘  That  art 
thou  ],  after  the  teacher  has  in  the  foregoing  manner  [Nos.  94— 
107—]  cleared  up  the  sense  of  the  two  terms  * That’  and  ‘ Thou’, 
—then  does  there  occur  to  the  competent  student  [No.  6.]  a 
modification  of  the  understanding  as  moulded  on  the  form  of  the 
' Indivisible,’  [to  which  he  gives  utterance  in  such  terms  as  the 
following,]  viz.,  “ I am  the  eternal,  pure,  knowing,  free,  true, 
self-existent,  most  blessed,  infinite  Brahma, — [One]  without  a se- 
cond.” 

b.  [Here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  in- 
tended by  the  expression  * modification  of  the  understanding* 
fchitta-vritti).  What  we  here  speak  of  as  ‘ the  understanding*  is 
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elsewhere  named  also  'the  internal  organ'  ( antahkarana J.  In 
the  Vedanta  Paribhashu  we  find  this  organ  of  the  soul  compared 
to  water,  in  respect  of  its  readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of 
whatever  mould  it  may  enter, — as  follows  : “ As  the  water  of  a 
reservoir,  having  issued  from  an  aperture,  having  entered,  by  a 
channel,  the  basins  (or  beds  with  raised  edges  formed  in  the 
fields  that  require  irrigation)  becomes  four-cornered  or  otherwise 
shaped  just  like  these  beds  ; so  the  manifesting  internal  organ, 
having  gone,  through  the  channel  of  the  sight  or  some  other 
organ  of  sense  (except  through  which  the  internal  organ  cannot 
reach  its  object,  just  as  the  water,  without  a channel,  could  not 
reach  the  beds  to  be  irrigated),  to  where  there  is  an  object,  for 
instance  a jar,  becomes  modified  by  the  form  of  the  jar  or  what- 
ever the  object  may  be.  It  is  this  altered  state  (of  the  internal 
organ)  that  is  called  its  'modification'  ( vritti .)"*  This  ‘mani- 
festing internal  organ’  is  regarded  as  not  only  moulding  itself 
upon  the  object  but  as  revealing  or  exhibiting  it  as  a mirror  does. 
Thus,  when  the  competent  student  has  arrived  at  the  point  now 
under  discussion,  his  * internal  organ,’  or  understanding,  mirrors 
the  ‘ Indivisible.’  But  this  does  not  suffice,  as  the  author  goes 
on  to  say.] 


wi  7T  <n:  fw- 

*jf7T  rTr^T^Tfe^ 


^TfVrn^TrT 


fvprr  i 


* *reiT  TT^TitT^fi  fw?rf%7T72T 
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No.  109. — But  this  modification  of  the  understanding  [No. 
108.  a.],  being  accompanied  by  the  reflection  of  Brahma  [thus 
accuratcl  y mirrored  in  the  understanding],  having  taken  as  its 
object  what  was  not  previously  recognised,  viz.,  the  supreme 
Brahma,  who  differs  not  from  the  individual  Soul,  puts  an  end  to 
the  ‘ Ignorance’  in  respect  thereof.  Then,  as  a web  is  burnt  when 
the  yarn  that  was  the  cause  of  it  is  i.urnt ; so  too,  when  ‘ Igno- 
rance,’ which  is  the  cause  of  all  productions,  is  put  an  end  to, 
since  every  one  of  its  effects  is  put  an  end  to,  then  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  understanding,  mirroring  the  form  of  the  ‘ Indivisi- 
ble,’ is  put  an  end  to  also — it  being  one  [product]  among  these 
[various  productions  which  all  have  ‘ Ignorance’  as  their  cause.] 

a.  [This, — though  it  may  sound  strangely — yet  follows  logical- 
ly ; for,  if  everything  other  than  the  ‘ Indivisible’  is  ‘ Ignorance,’ 
and  if  ‘ Ignorance’  is  nothing,  then  the  act  of  the  understanding 
which  rightly  recognises  the  ‘ Indivisible’  is  itself  a non-entity, 
and  disappears  in  the  act  of  recognition] . 

tht  ufafafari  wr  nflrwr 

VTT^TPJ^T  ^ TTtnfHWTT  rTFT 

ITSJ iTFlfiTHrf  ^7T  ilTTrfk- 

1 

No.  110. — As  the  shine  of  a lamp,  having  no  power  to  illumi- 
nate [and  not  being  required  to  illuminate]  the  shine  of  the  sun, 
is  overpowered  thereby ; so  too  the  [reflected]  Soul,  sis  reflected 
in  that  * modification  of  the  understanding’  [discussed  under  No. 
108.  a.,  &c.],  through  its  having  no  power  to  illuminate  [and  not 
being  required  to  illuminate]  that  self-luminous  Supreme  Brahma 
who  is  none  other  than  the  individual  soul,  being  overpowered 
thereby,  leaves  nothing  besides  the  Supreme  Brahma  who  is  none 
other  than  the  individual  soul, — just  as,  on  the  removal  of  a mir- 
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ror,  the  reflection  of  a countenance  leaves  nothing  besides  the 
countenance  itself, — [and  we  say  that  nothing  besides  the  Su- 
preme Brahma  is  then  left]  because  that  ‘ modification  of  the  un- 
derstanding,’ which  is  a portion  of  that  [*  Ignorance’]  in  which 
He  was  immersed,  has  been  put  an  end  to  [by  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  besides  Him  exists], 

JFPg  *T  ’5TBTR- 


i 

No.  111. — And,  the  matter  standing  thus  [as  set  forth  in  the 
passages  just  preceding],  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
two  texts  of  scripture  * By  the  mind  He  is  to  be  apprehended/ 
&c.,  and  ‘ who  is  not  comprehended  by  the  mind,’  &c. ; because, 
while  admitting  [as  we  did  under  No.  108]  that  He  is  made  an 
object  of  the  understanding,  we  laid  down  [in  No.  110]  a denial 
that  this  involved  the  [usual]  consequence  [ — as  we  go  on  to  ex- 
plain,— first  citing  an  authority  in  support  of  our  assertion] . 


?T5i^  xfn  ^ i 

nI 


sfai  I wf%l  ^ WT*  HI  * l f<  d farl  if  prK 


^TfT  W W*FTf^T- 

n rf  vratf^  firt>i4Vgf«i  ^rwnr 


No.  112. — And  [in  regard  to  the  point  referred  to  in  No.  Ill] 
it  has  been  declared  as  follows  :—"  Whilst  it  is  necessary  that  the 
understanding  should  be  available  for  the  destruction  of  ignorance 
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respecting  God,  it  is  denied  by  the  authors  of  the  Institutes  that 
the  usual  result  of  this  applies  to  Him  also.”  For,  again — “ Since 
He  is  self-luminous,  there  is  no  need  of  light  [to  be  thrown  up- 
on Him,  any  more  than  there  is  need  of  holding  a candle  to  the 
sun,  which  shows  itself  on  the  removal  of  intervening  obstacles] 

a.  There  is  a [great]  difference  between  a ‘ modification  of  the 
understanding’  when  moulded  on  a material  object  and  this  [when 
mirroring  the  Supreme  Intelligence].  To  explain  : — Suppose  we 
have  the  case — “ this  [I  perceive]  is  a jar” — Here,  having  taken 
as  its  object  the  jar,  previously  un-recognised,  the  ' modification 
of  the  understanding’  mirroring  the  form  [and  character]  of  the 
jar,  on  dispelling  the  ignorance  that  previously  attached  to  the 
object,  throws  light  upon  the  jar  by  the  light  of  its  own  intelli- 
gence ; — just  as  the  shine  of  a lamp,  when  it  throws  itself  upon 
the  surrounding  jars,  &c.,  in  the  dark,  on  dispelling  the  darkness, 
illuminates  them  with  its  own  light: — [but  this  usual  sequel  to  the 
removal  of  intervening  darkness  or  ignorance  does  not.  apply  when 
the  object  of  the  understanding  is  the  Supreme  Intelligence]. 

No.  113. — Until  Intellect  [or  Deity]  becomes  in  this  way  di- 
rectly manifest  in  its  own  form,  since  it  is  necessary  to  persevere 
in  (1)  hearing,  (2)  pondering,  (3)  contemplation,  and  (4)  medita- 
tion, these  also  shall  be  now  explained. 

TTpqS.WViW  1 

No.  114.— As  for  ‘hearing’  [—No.  113—]  this  implies  the  de- 
termining, through  the  six  characters  [or  conducers  to  kuowle  ‘ge], 
the  import  of  the  whole  of  the  theological  sections  of  the  Vedas, 
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in  regard  to  the  * Beal’  [No.  20  «.],  besides  which  there  is  nought 
else. 

r 

No.  115. — The  characters — [or  conducers  to  knowledge No. 

116 — ] ? These  are  [six  peculiarities  in  the  teaching  of  the  Ve- 
da, which  conduce  to  the  hearer’s  accurate  apprehension  of  the 
truth—]  viz.,  (1)  the  ‘ beginning  and  ending  with’  [see  No.  1 16], 
(2)  ‘inculcation,’  (3)  the  ‘novelty’  [of  the  fact  asserted,— see  No. 
I18— ]>  (4)  ^e  [‘alluring  mention  of  the]  fruit  [to  be  gained 
from  the  knowledge  offered], ’ (5)  the  ‘ eulogizing  of  the  subject/ 
and  (6)  ‘ illustration  from  analogy’. 

WTf  l WT  TO  tTTT3‘^\ 

No.  116. — Among  these  [enumerated  in  No.  115]  the  ‘begin- 
ning with  and  ending  with’  imply  that  the  matter  to  be  declared 
in  any  given  section  is  declared  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  thereof : — as,  for  instance,  in  the  sixth  section  ot  the  Chhdn- 

dogya  Upanishad,  the  ‘ Real,  besides  which  there  is  nought  else’ 

which  is  to  be  explained  in  that  section — is  declared  at  the  out- 
set in  the  terms  “ One  only,  without  a second,”  and  at  the  end 
in  the  terms  “ All  this  consists  of  That.” 


wrre:  i wr  *nii 
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No.  117. — * Inculcation’  [No.  115]  is  the  declaration  again 
and  again  therein  [i.  e.  in  some  given  section  of  the  Veda]  of 
that  thing  which  the  section  is  concerned  with  declaring  : — as, 
for  example,  in  that  same  section  [referred  to  under  No.  116], 
the  ' Real,  besides  which  there  is  nought  else’  is  set  forth  [no 
less  than]  nine  times  in  the  shape  of  the  assertion  ‘ That  art 
Thou’. 


Os 


I 


No.  118. — ‘Novelty’ [No.  115]  here  means  that  the  Thing, 
which  the  section  is  concerned  with  declaring,  is  not  an  object 
[previously  ascertained  by  means]  of  any  other  proof  [besides  the 
declaration  then  first  made]  : — as,  for  example,  in  that  same  sec- 
tion [referred  to  in  No.  116],  the  truth  regarding  the  ‘ Real,  be- 
sides which  there  is  nought  else’  is  not  the  object  of  any  other 
proof  [besides  the  declaration  of  the  Veda,  and  is  not  to  be 
learned  elsewhere] . 


m ?nr  ?nr 

TOii  wr  rnni ^ w 

>> 

TTarifTTwi^R  i 


No.  119. — By  the ‘fruit’  [No.  115]  we  mean  the  motive  which 
is  heard  stated,  in  this  or  that  [section  of  the  Veda],  for  seeking 
the  knowledge  respecting  Soul  that  is  brought  forward  in  the 
sect  on,  or  for  persevering  therein  [i.  e.  for  persevering  in  the  ef- 
fort to  realize  this  knowledge  for  ourselves] : — as,  for  example,  in 
that  same  section  [ referred  to  in  No.  116],  we  learn  that  the  in- 
ducement for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  * Real,  besides  whom 
there  is  nought  else,’  is  that  we  may  attain  to  [being  ourselves] 
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that  [Reality] ; — for  [we  find  it  written  as  follows] — " The  man 
that  hath  a [fit]  teacher  knoweth  [the  truth] ; but  [not  immedi- 
ately attaining  to  emancipation]  he  must  abide  until  he  be  re- 
leased [from  the  body] ; then  will  he  attain  [to  absorption  into 
the  one  Reality]. 


rovoHfTrarciHT  ?nr  rnr  i wr  rnN 
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No.  120. — The  * eulogizing  of  the  subject’  [No.  115]  is  the 
glorifying  of  what  is  set  forth  in  this  or  that  section  [of  the  Ve- 
da] ; as  for  example,  in  that  same  section  [referred  to  in  No. 
116],  the  glorifying  of  the  ‘ Real,  besides  whom  there  is  nought 
else,’  in  the  following  terms : — “ Thon,  O disciple,  hast  asked  for 
that  instruction  whereby  the  unheard-of  becomes  heard,  the  in- 
conceivable becomes  conceived,  and  the  unknowable  becomes  tho- 
roughly known.” 


?nr  rnr  wtwt srfwnrfa:  i 
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No.  121. — An  ‘illustration  from  analogy*  [No.  115]  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  a reason,  heard  stated  in  this  or  that  [section  of  the 
Veda],  for  the  establishment  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  section : — 
as,  for  example,  in  that  same  section  [referred  to  in  No.  116],  we 
hear  stated,  as  illustrations  from  analogy,  such  arguments  as 
the  following,  to  show,  when  establishing  what  is  the  ‘ Real,  be- 
sides whom  there  is  nought  else/  that  His  [supposed]  mutations 
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[are  mere  figures  of  speech,  or]  rest  on  nothing  but  words : — “ O 
gentle  one  1 As,  by  means  of  a lump  of  clay  [properly  under- 
stood], everything  that  is  made  of  the  clay  is  perfectly  known  to 
us, — its  modifications,  or  various  names,  [such  as  jars,  &c.,]  resting 
merely  on  language,  whilst  the  truth  is  that  there  is  [nothing 
really  else  in  the  case  than]  the  clay  [which  may  change  its  name 
but  not  its  nature ; — so  also  is  it  with  the  one  Reality].” 

a.  [Having  directed  that  the  student  is  to  hear  the  Veda — see 
No.  113, — and  having  explained  how  the  Veda  is  adapted  to  im- 
press the  hearer,  the  author  next  explains  what  he  means  by  the 
‘pondering’  ( mananaj  recommended  at  No.  113]. 

•J  si  J \J 

wftnrti 

M 

No.  122. — But  ‘ pondering*  [No.  113]?  This  is  the  dwelling 
with  uninterrupted  attention  on  the  ‘ Real,  besides  whom  there 
is  nought  else,’  which  he  has  heard  [declared  to  him  in  the  Ve- 
das], together  with  such  illustrations  [of  the  truth — see  No. 
121 — ] as  are  in  accordance  with  the  V edantic  doctrine. 

No.  123. — ‘Contemplation’  (nididhydsana)  [No.  113]  is  the 
homogeneous  flow  [or  continuance]  of  the  understanding  mirro- 
ring its  object,  when  this  object  is  the  ‘ Real,  besides  which  there 
is  nought  else,’ — to  the  exclusion  of  the  notion  of  body  or  any 
other  thing  heterogeneous  [to  the  one  Reality  mirrored  in  the 
understanding  as  explained  at  No.  108.  b]. 
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No.  124. — f Meditation1 ' (samadhi)  [No.  113]  is  of  two  kinds 

(1)  ‘recognising  such  distinctions  as  that  of  subject  and  object’ 

(savikalpaka) , and  (2)  ‘recognising  no  such  distinctions  as  that  of 
subject  and  object’  ( nirvikaipaka ). 

a.  Of  these,  that  [meditation]  * which  recognises  such  a distinc- 
tion as  that  of  subject  and  object’  ? This  consists  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  understanding  in  that  modification  [No.  108,  A.]  in 
which  it  mirrors  the  ‘ Real,  besides  which  there  is  nought  else,’ — 
without  any  concern  about  the  sinking  of  the  distinction  between 
the  knower,  the  knowledge,  See.,  [which  are  not  really  distinct 
from  each  other]. 

b.  Then  [i.  e.  at  the  time  of  meditation  without  exclusion  of 
the  distinctions  just  mentioned]  the  * Real,  without  a second/ 
does  shine  forth  even  whilst  there  is  the  appearance  of  duality; — 
just  as  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  clay  [ — the  only  reality  in 

the  case see  No.  121 — ] when  we  perceive  such  a thing  as  an 

elephant  formed  of  clay  [—the  elephant  being  here  a mere  name 
given  to  the  clay]. 

c.  Such  [meditations,  without  exclusion  of  the  distinctions 
just  mentioned,]  have  been  uttered  by  [sages]  intent  [on  emanci- 
pation],— in  terms  such  as  the  following : — “ I am  that  being,  in 
the  shape  of  [simple]  vision,  like  the  Ether  [all-pervading],  pre- 
eminent, immediately  manifest,  unproduced,  one  and  imperish- 
able, unsoiled  [by  contact  with  aught  else],  omnipresent,  self- 
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existent,  without  a second,  and  for  ever  free.  I am  the  pure 
[act  of  ] vision,  unchangeable  : — I have  no  fetter,  nor  am  I set 
free  [ — having  always  been  so].” 


•>»  >» 
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No.  125. — But  that  [meditation]  ‘ wliich  recognises  no  such 
distinction  as  that  of  subject  and  object’  [No.  124]  ? This  con- 
sists in  the  [unvaried]  continuance  of  the  understanding  modi- 
fied so  as  to  mirror  the  * Real,  besides  which  there  is  nought 
else,’ — [not,  as  in  No.  124,  a.,  without,  but]  with  advertence  to 
the  sinking  of  all  distinction  between  the  knower,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  known, — in  absolute  oneness  [of  the  Reality  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Reality]. 

a.  Then  [i.  e.  at  the  time  of  meditation  with  exclusion  of  all 
distinction  between  subject  and  object  &c.],  the  ' Real,  besides 
which  there  is  nought  else,’  shines  forth  atone,  in’ the  absence  of 
the  [separate]  recognition  of  the  understanding  as  mirroring  the 
solitary  Reality ; — just  as  there  appears  nothing  but  the  water 
when  the  salt,  wliich  [on  solution]  took  the  form  of  the  water  for 
its  own,  is  no  longer  recognised. 

rTrHgT^T  ^ >T?fa  f 

sfa  Tr^ifrrr^Td nfa <or«fa fw^nrr^ : i 

No.  126. — And  you  must  not  entertain  the  doubt  whether 
there  be  therefore  [ — i.  e.  seeing  that  the  understanding,  as  mo- 
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dified  by  any  impression,  disappears  here  as  well  as  in  sound 
sleep — see  No.  33 — you  must  not  doubt,  we  repeat,  whether 
therefore]  there  is  no  difference  between  this  [viz.  the  state  of 
cognition  described  in  No.  125,  a.],  and  sound  sleep;  because, 
whilst  the  non-appearance  of  the  modification  [of  the  under- 
standing] is  common  to  both  cases,  the  two  cases  differ  just  in 
this  that  it  is  present  in  the  one  case  [though  not  perceived], 
while  in  the  other  [viz.  in  deep  sleep]  it  is  not  present  at  all. 

wiTrfa 
jn^nr:  t 


No.  127. — The  practices  subservient  to  this  [meditation — see 
No.  125 — ] are  (1)  ‘forbearance’  (yamaj,  (2)  ‘religious  obser- 
vance’ ( Myoma J,  (3)  ‘ postures’  (asana,)  (4)  ‘ suppression  of  the 
hreath’  ( prdndyamaj , (5)  ‘restraint’  ( pratydhdra),  (6)  ‘atten- 
tion’ (dhdrand),  (7)  ‘contemplation’  (dhyanaj  and  (8)  ‘meditation’ 
[of  the  kind  mentioned  at  No.  124,  a]. 

NWlffamm  *TRT:  I 

No.  128. — Of  these  [enumerated  under  No.  127,]  the  acts  of 
‘ forbearance’  are  (1)  not  killing,  (2)  not  lying,  (8)  not  stealing, 
(4)  continence,  and  (5)  not  accepting  gifts. 


No.  129. — Acts  of  ‘religious  observance’  [No.  127]  are  (1) 
purification,  (2)  contentment,  (3)  penance,  (4)  study,  and  (5)  per- 
severing meditation  on  the  Lord. 


•ufn  I 
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No.  130. — ‘Postures’  [No.  127]  are  the  various  modes  of  dis- 
posing the  hands,  feet,  &c.,  spoken  of  as  padma  and  srvastika, 
&c.,  [which  need  not  be  here  described]. 
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a.  [With  these  and  other  such  like  matters  of  ceremonial  our 
enquiry  at  present  is  in  no  degree  concerned ; but  we  proceed 
with  our  text-book]. 

irtsrf%Tj%prraT:  i 

’.3  it 

No.  131. — ' Suppressions  of  the  breath'  [No.  127]  are  those  me- 
thods for  checking  respiration  spoken  of  as  (1)  slow  expiration 
(2)  slow  inspiration,  and  (3)  stopping  the  breath  by  shutting  the 
mouth  and  closing  both  nostrils  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand. 

No.  132. — ' Restraint'  [No.  127]  is  the  restraining  of  the  sensee 
from  their  respective  objects. 

^ ft W MTOT  II 

No.  133. — ■'  Attention'  [No.  127]  is  the  fixing  of  the  internal 
organ  [the  Mind]  on  the  solitary  Reality. 

\J 

kit*  i wf^i:  tr?  i 
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No.  134. — 'Contemplation'  [No.  127,]  here  [as  distinguished 
from  that  spoken  of  under  No.  123,]  refers  to  the  train  of 
thought’s  being  conversant  about  the  solitary  Reality  on  separate 
occasions  [instead  of  being  uninterruptedly  so].  And  the  ' Me- 
ditation' here  spoken  of  is  only  that  [mentioned  under  No.  124,  a.] 
' which  recognises  such  a distinction  as  that  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject.’ 
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No.  135. — Of  this  [Meditation]  ‘ with  exclusion  of  all  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object,  &c./  [No.  125],  to  which  these 
practices  [No.  127],  are  subservient,  four  things  may  be  obsta- 
cles,— vis.,  (1)  ‘ listlessness/  (2)  ‘ distraction/  (3)  ' passion/  and 
(4)  ' the  tasting  of  joy  [as  something  distinct  from  the  tas- 
ter].' 

* No.  136. — As  for  * listlessness’  (layaj,  this  is  the  sleep  of  the 
understanding  whilst  not  sustaining  [or  mirroring]  the  Indivisible 
Reality. 

■4 

No.  187. — t Distraction’  (vikshepaj  is  the  understanding's  mir- 
roring any  thing  else  instead  of  mirroring  the  Indivisible  Reality. 

53*i fir .sfa  fawn *rr*i Tf^i w*tt 

No.  138. — ‘ Passion'  (kaahdyaj  consists  in  the  understanding's 
not  mirroring  the  Indivisible  Reality,  even  in  the  absence  of 
' listlessness'  [No.  136]  and  ' distraction'  [No.  137],  through  its 
being  paralysed  by  the  fancies  of  desire,  &c. 

jj0i  189. ‘The  tasting  of  joy’  ( rasaswddana ) [as  something — 

see  No.  135— distinct  from  the  taster]  is  the  understanding’s  ex- 
perience of  felicity,  whilst  recognising  such  distinctions  as  that 
of  subject  and  object  [see  No.  124],  when  it  does  not  mirror  the 
Indivisible  Reality; — or  [otherwise]  it  is  the  experience  of  felicity. 
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recognised  as  distinct  from  the  enjoyer,  at  the  time  of  commencing 
Meditation  [which,  when  freed  from  error,  will  no  longer  re- 
cognise that  unreal  distinction]. 


No.  140. — When  the  understanding,  free  from  this  quaternion 
of  obstacles  [No.  135],  like  [the  flame  of]  a lamp  unagitated 
when  unaffected  by  the  wind,  remains  simply  [in  the  shape  of] 
the  really  existent  indivisible  Intellect,  then  is  there  said  to  be 
[the  condition  described,  under  No.  125,  as]  ‘Meditation  recog- 
nising no  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  &c/ 


7T?nr  i ^ fa*  fafem  i 
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No.  141. — This  [fact  asserted  in  No.  140]  has  been  declared 
in  such  terms  as  the  following  : — “ When  listlessness  comes  on 
he  should  awaken  the  understanding ; when  distracted,  again,  he 
should  quiet  it ; when  assailed  by  passion,  he  should  bring  it  to 
understand ; when  it  has  attained  to  quietism,  he  should  not  dis- 
turb it ; he  should  not  let  it  enjoy  any  happiness  [as  something 
distinct  from  itself] ; by  rightly  discerning,  he  ought  to  become 
unattached  to  these  [external  and  unreal  objects]”  : — and  again 
“ As  a lamp,  standing  where  there  is  no  wind,”  &c. 


si 
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No.  142. — Now  we  shall  describe  him  ‘ who,  yet  living  [in  hu- 
man form],  is  liberated'  ( jtvanmuklaj.  He  is  ‘ liberated  while 
yet  living/  who,  intent  on  God,  is  freed  from  all  bonds  through 
the  removal  of  Ignorance  and  its  resultant  mass  of  actions 
doubts  and  errors,  &c.,  on  God's  becoming  manifested  as  He 
really  is — the  Indivisible — , through  the  removal  of  ignorance  in 
regard  to  Him, — this  being  consequent  on  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  He  is, — the  Indivisible,  the  Pure. 

No.  143. — [And  the  fact  stated  in  No.  142  may  be  inferred] 
from  such  texts  as  the  following  : — “ When  He,  the  First  and  the 
Last,  has  been  discerned,  then  the  knot  of  the  heart  [which 
bound  it  in  the  narrow  error  of  a separate  consciousness]  is 
severed,  all  doubts  are  resolved,  and  one's  acts  are  annihilated." 

*rni5rr  fuj  d * i h\  ufftnn* 
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No.  144. — Such  a one  [i.  e.,  see  No.  142,  he  who  is  * liberated 
while  yet  living'  on  earth],  with  his  body — which  is  a vessel  of 
flesh,  blood,  urine,  excrement,  &c., — and  his  set  of  organs — ves- 
sels of  blindness,  torpor,  stupidity,  &c., — and  his  mind, — a ves- 
sel of  hunger,  thirst,  sorrow,  bewilderment,  &c., — though  behol- 
ding the  actions  that  he  performs  in  accordance  with  this  or  that 
preceding  fanay,  and  the  fruits  of  past  deeds  which  he  experiences 
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without  their  obstructing  his  knowledge  [of  the  truth],  does  not 
behold  them  as  realities,  [or  really  behold  them]  for  to  him  they 
have  ceased  to  exist ; — -just  as  the  man  who  knows  that  so  and  so 
is  a juggler’s  trick,  though  looking  upon  the  illusion,  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  a reality.  * 

• . . t 
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No.  145. — [And  the  fact  stated  in  No.  144,  may  be  inferred] 
from  such  texts  as  the  following : — " Seeing,  yet  as  not  seeing  : — 
hearing,  yet  as  not  hearing.” 

a.  And  it  has  been  declared  that  " He,  and  no  other,  knoweth 
Soul,  who,  in  his  waking  state,  sees  not, — just  as  one  in  profound 
sleep  [sees  not] ; and  who,  looking  on  [what  seems]  more  than 
one,  sees  it  not  under  the  aspect  of  duality; — so  too  who,  while 
acting,  yet  [in  his  inmost  conviction]  acts  not : — this  is  certain.” 


TO  ^RTFT qf ' fqgq[qrq|4|4>^KQ^Ki|1*ll  yqgfq- 


No.  146. — As  he  [i.  e. — see  No.  142 — the  man  ‘ who,  yet  li- 
ving, is  liberated’]  previously  to  the  attaining  of  [right]  know- 
ledge, followed  the  ordinary  appetites  and  amusements;  so  he 
now  follows  the  impulse  to  good  works  only,  or  else  he  is  alike  in- 
different to  good  or  bad. 


TTfW  1 qpf qq^TO  qq^rqqm'  qf^  l IpTT  rTTJTqr- 
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No.  147. — [And  since  the  description  of  the  man  * living,  yet 
liberated/  in  No.  146,  as  being  ‘alike  indifferent  to  good  or  bad/ 
might  naturally  suggest  a doubt,  the  doubt  is  met — for]  it  is  said 
— “ If  he  who  rightly  understands  that  there  is  no  duality  may 
act  as  he  chooses,  then  what  difference  is  there  between  dogs  and 
those  that  know  the  truth — in  respect  [say]  of  eating  what  is  un- 
clean ? — [for,  the  dog  may  eat  as  he  chooses,  and  so,  it  seems, 
may  the  enlightened  sage.  Well,  the  difference  consists  in]  the 
knowledge  of  God.  So,  such  a one  [as  knows  God — and  not  the 
dog,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  truth — ],  being  liberated,  is,  and 
no  one  else  is,  the  knower  of  Soul.” 

& >3 
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No.  148. — Then  [ — i.  e.  when  one  has  attained  to  the  estate 
described  in  No.  142 — ] freedom  from  egotism,  and  other  such 
like  perfecters  of  knowledge,  and  such  good  qualities  as  freedom 
from  malice,  will  attend  him  like  ornaments.  And  so  it  has  been 
declared : — “ To  him  who  has  obtained  a knowledge  of  Soul,  such 
qualities  as  freedom  from  malice  belong  without  effort, — but 
these  are  not  now  employed  as  means.” 


fa  I 
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No.  149. — What  more  need  be  said  ? This  one  [viz.  he  who 
has  attained  to  the  state  described  in  No.  142],  merely  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  body  [and  not  for  the  gratification  of  his  sen- 
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ses],  acquiescing  in  the  experience  of  those  retributive  fruits,  in 
the  shape  of  pleasure  or  pain,  procured  from  [or  taking  their  rise 
in]  desire  or  aversion  on  our  own  part  or  on  another’s;  and 
being  [ — so  long  as  he  continues  thus  much  hampered  by  the 
effects  of  Ignorance — ] the  spirit  that  enlightens  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  understanding  [not  yet  swallowed  up — see  No.  110 — 
in  the  spirit-light  itself; — this  man,  we  say,]  on  the  cessation 
thereof  [i.  e.  of  the  experience  of  these  retributive  fruits,  when 
no  more  arc  due  to  him,]  his  life  dissolving  away  into  the  Su- 
preme Deity  who  is  unmingled  beatitude,  on  the  destruction  of 
Ignorance  and  the  vis  inertiae  of  its  results  [ — whereby  it  is  that, 
like  the  potter’s  wheel  revolving  long  after  the  motive  power  has 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  it,  the  man  who  has  learned  the  saving 
truth  yet  lives  on  hampered  in  the  body, — then  finally]  abideth 
God — in  absolute  simplicity — unvarying  felicity — free  from  every 
semblance  of  difference. 

4 4 

No.  150. — [That  the  fact  is  as  stated  in  No.  149,  may  be 
learned]  from  such  texts  as  this,  viz.,  “ His  vital  spirit  does  not 
trasmigratc,  but  is  absorbed ; and  absolutely  liberated  he  is  abso- 
lutely liberated.” 

^frT  9 Tft  sim ^ T^| I d 
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No.  151. — Thus  is  completed  the  treatise  called  the  Vedanta 
Sara  composed  by  the  pre-eminent  ascetic  the  illustrious  SadX- 
nanda,  the  chief  of  devotees. 

No.  152. — Let  us  now  take  a retrospective  glance  at  Sadanau- 
da’s  work,  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  inter-dependence  of  its 
parts.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  explain  how  nothing  really 
exists  besides  God — see  No.  20.  a. — all  else  being  unreal  and 
owing  its  apparent  reality  to  Ignorance, — see  No.  -20,  b. 
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a.  Under  No.  22  we  attempted  to  account  for  the  way  in 
which  ‘ Ignorance’  is  spoken  of  by  the  Vedantins  as  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenal  world.  The  universe,  according  to  tins  theory, 
being  the  joint  result  of  Soul  and  ' Ignorance’ — see  No.  40 — and 
Soul  being  the  only  substance,  or  “ the  substratum  of  all” — see 
No.  2.  a. — it  follows  that  ‘ Ignorance’  is  equivalent  to  and  iden- 
tical with  the  sum  total  of  qualities.  Quality,  in  accordance  with 
the  S&nkhya  theory,  is  regarded,  in  the  first  division,  as  three- 
fold; and  therefore,  at  No.  21,  ‘Ignorance’  is  spoken  of  as  tri - 
gundtmaka — i.  e.  “ consisting  of  the  three  qualities”  or  of  the 
three  “ fetters,” — the  word  for  “ quality” — viz.,  guna,  meaning  ori- 
ginally a “ fetter,”  and  the  two  senses,  in  this  philosophical  sys- 
tem, being  closely  related ; — see  No.  22.  /.  Let  us  see  what 
can  have  led  to  the  division  of  Quality  into  three. 

b.  The  one  reality — the  universal  substratum — being  veiled  by 
the  garb  of  the  phenomenal  world,  certain  marked  distinctions  of 
character  among  the  phenomena  present  themselves.  We  have 
phenomena  of  calm  cognition,  of  fierce  emotion,  and  finally  of  in- 
ertness— or,  in  Shakspere’s  phrase,  “ cold  obstruction.”  To  one 
or  other  of  these  three  heads  every  phenomenon  may,  with  a little 
ingenuity,  be  referred.  The  three  heads  are  named  respectively, 
in  Sanskrit,  sattwa,  rajas,  and  tamas.  According  to  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Tattwa-samasa  (see  Sankhya  Lecture  § 50 — 52), 
the  first  of  the  qualities,  whilst  endlessly  subdivisible  into  calm- 
ness, complacency,  patience,  rejoicing,  &c.,  consists  summarily  of 
happiness.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand  consists  summarily  of 
pain.  To  these  categories  belong  almost  all  the  sensations  and 
thoughts  of  thinking  beings ; — scarcely  any  feeling,  viewed  strict- 
ly, being  one  of  sheer  indifference.  This  indifference,  the  third 
of  the  qualities,  is  exemplified  iu  its  highest  potency  in  such 
things  as  stocks  and  stones, — where  Soul,  the  substratum  of 
these  as  of  all  else,  is  altogether  “ immersed  in  matter”  or  obfus- 
cated by  the  quality  of  Darkness — as  the  word  tamas,  the  name 
of  the  quality,  literally  signifies.  In  its  lower  potencies  this  qua- 
lity exemplifies  itself  in  sloth,  drowsiness,  &c. 
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c.  These  three  qualities,  separately  or  commingled,  more  or  less 
obscure  the  Soul,  which  is  held  to  be  simple  Knowledge— jndna  ; 
and  as  the  aggregate  of  them  is  the  opposite  of  Soul,  or  in  other 
words  «o/-Soul,  the  aggregate  takes  the  name  of  a-jndna,  i.  e. 
not-knowledge,  or  ' Ignorance/  This  account  of  the  term  may 
to  some  appear  preferable  to  that  previously  offered  under  No. 
22.  a.  The  Soul  is  ofteu  spoken  of  as  a light.  Now  suppose  a 
lamp  to  be  enclosed  in  a lamp-shade ; the  glass  may  be  either  so 
pure  that  the  light  passes  through  scarcely  diminished;  or  it 
may  be  stained,  so  that  the  light  is  tinged  and  partly  dimmed ; 
or  the  lamp-shade  may  be  of  opaque  materials,  so  that  the  light 
within  is  altogether  obstructed.  These  three  cases  may  perhaps 
illustrate  the  supposed  operation  of  the  three  Qualities,  as  well 
as  account  for  the  names  by  whfch  they  are  spoken  of  as  ' Puri- 
ty/ ' Foulness/  and  ‘ Darkness.’ 

d.  1 Ignorance’ — see  No.  36 — has  two  powers  ; that  by  which 
it  envelopes  Soul,  giving  rise  to  the  conceit  of  conscious  indivi- 
duality, and  that  by  which  it  projects  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
world  which  the  individual  regards  as  external  to  himself.  Soul 
thus  invested  (No.  40)  is  what  the  world  consists  of;  and  the  or- 
der of  the  world’s  devclopement  is  the  next  topic.  The  order  of 
emanation  is  held  to  be  from  the  more  subtile  to  the  more  gross 
—see  No.  41.  First  the  ' subtile  elements’  appear— No.  41.  b. — 
and  these  confine  the  Soul  within  a 'subtile  body’ — No.  43 — con- 
sisting of  whatever  belongs  to  or  enwraps  the  individuated  soul 
when  not  lodged  in  a body  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  ‘ gross  ele- 
ments’ arise  from  the  blending  and  confusion  of  the  ‘ subtile  ele- 
ments' —see  No.  68.  a.— and  out  of  these  are  formed  the  Earth, 
the  heavens  and  hells,  and  the  ‘ gross  bodies’  of  their  occupants, 

&c. 

e.  Throughout  his  exposition  of  this  process  of  development, 
the  author  inculcates  the  indifference  between  a collection  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  collection.  Thus 
see  Uo.  23 — a forest  is  nothing  else  than  the  trees  viewed  col- 
lectively ; and  the  trees  are  nothing  else  than  the  forest  viewed 
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distributively.*  As,  however,  a name  is  conveniently  given  both 
to  things  viewed  collectively  and  to  the  same  things  viewed  dis- 
tributively,  so  our  text-book  gives  names  to  certain  collections 
viewed  under  an  aspect  of  mystic  unity.  Thus  whilst  ‘ Ignorance' 
is  regarded  distributively — see  No.  31 — as  separately  investing 
separate  human  souls,  the  collective  aggregate  of  the  same  is  ta- 
ken— see  No.  24 — as  the  vesture  of  J'iwara — the  Lord — the  cause 
of  worlds.  At  No.  34  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  collective  aggregate  tenanted  by  fswara  and  the  dis- 
tributive aggregate  tenanted  by  the  separate  souls  then  called 
prajna,  any  more  than  there  is  between  the  forest  and  the  trees  of 
which  it  consists : — but  it  is  left  unexplained  how  the  two,  thus 
declared  identical,  yet  differ  so  far  that  the  quality  of  satlwa  is 
pure  in  the  one — see  No.  25—,  and  impure  in  the  other — see 
No.  31.  When  * Ignorance,’  in  the  course  of  development,  has 
given  rise  to  the  ‘ subtile  bodies,’  the  collective  aggregate  of 
these  is  regarded  as  the  mystic  body  of  Hiranyagarbha — see  No. 
62.  An  individual  soul,  when  invested  with  nothing  beyond 
the  ‘subtile  body/  takes  the  name  of  taijasa — see  No.  64. 
Lastly  the  aggregate  of  ‘ gross  bodies’  is  regarded  as  the  mystic 
body  of  Vaiswanara — a being  who,  as  indicated  in  No.  72,  might 
be  taken  for  an  impersonation  of  the  Spirit  of  Humanity,  only 
that  his  mystic  body  includes  all  bodies  whatever  as  well  as  those 
of  the  human  species.  The  individual  soul  also,  as  located  in  the 

‘ gross  body/  has  its  technical  name,  being  then  called  viivoa 

see  No.  73. 

/.  When  a man,  with  all  his  wits  and  his  limbs  about  him,  is 
wide  awake, — sec  No.  72 — , he  is  regarded  as  being  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  state  in  which  he  ought  to  be, — he  being  then  en- 
veloped in  the  densest  investment  of  ‘Ignorance.’  When  he 
falls  asleep,  and  dreams,  he  is  considered  to  have  shuffled  off  his 

* Another  thing,  however,  is  apt  to  be  tacitly  assumed,  which  is  not  so  evi- 
dently true,  vis.  that  each  tree  severally  is  the  forest.  The  trees  might  fairly 
say,  “ We  are  the  forest,”  but  no  single  one  can  be  suffered  to  say  “ I am  the 
forest,” — much  less  can  they  all  be  suffered  to  say  this  each  of  himself. 
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Bin  Keiss,  Bin  Rowah  Assidi,  to  the  governorship  of  Alor,  and  the 
v _ rank  of  Cazi  he  conferred  on  Mussa  Bin  Yakrib , Bin 

appointed.  Tahi,  Bin  Nishban , Bin  Ashman  Sakufi,  and  he  ap- 

pointed Widah  Bin  /I  Am  it/  at  Nijdi  to  the  command  of  Barhamanabad, 
and  Nobah  bin  Daras  to  the  fort  of  Rawur,  and  the  country  of  Korah 
he  gave  to  Basil  Bin  Hillasuwi.  Then  he  turned  towards  Multan  ; and 
in  the  course  of  the  journey,  at  the  fort  of  Bahiyah,  Kutsur  Bin 
Chundur , Bin  Tillabij  a cousin  of  Dahir  s,  who  had  been  at  enmity 
with  Dahir , and  was  remaining  at  that  place,  came  out  and  tendered 
his  allegiance.  After  that,  they  conquered  the  fort  of  Sukkur,  and 
AUa  Bin  Jamahi  was  left  there  as  Governor,  and  having  seized 
Multan  with  its  dependencies  and  fortified  places,  Khasimah  Bin  Abdul 
Mulk,  Bin  Jumim  was  left  at  Mahpur,  and  Daud  Bin  Mussarpur,  Bin 
Walid  Uimmani,  was  appointed  to  Multan.  Mahamcd  Cassim  then 
„ . , « proceeded  towards  Dibalpur,  and  he  had  at  that 

extend*  bis  conquests,  time  nearly  50,000  horse  and  foot  under  his  ban- 
ners, independent  of  his  former  regular  army ; in  short,  he  conquered 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Kunnoj  and  Cashmir,  and  saw  those  two 
cypress  trees  which  had  been  placed  by  Dahir. 

Everywhere  he  left  trust-worthy  agents  and  returned  to  Yassur* 
where  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  his  life  should  terminate. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

Cassim  had  otherwise  proved  himself  too  good  a General  not  to  have  provided  for  the 
•ecurity  of  the  Capital  of  the  country  when  once  in  his  power  to  render  it*  falling  into 
the  band*  of  the  enemy  at  all  likely. 

* In  the  Chach  Naineh  “ Hudapoor.” 
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Vedanta- Sara,  or  Essence  of  the  Vedanta,  an  introduction  into  the 

Vedanta  Philosophy  by  Sadananda  Parivrdjakacharya,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  E.  Rokr,  Librarian  to  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

PREFACE. 

Of  the  Ved6nta-Sara  two  translations  have  already  been  published, 
one  by  Mr.  Ward,  (in  his  work  View  of  the  History,  Literature  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hindoos)  and  the  other  in  the  German  language, 
by  the  late  Professor  O.  Frank.  Ward’s  translation,  which  is  evident- 
ly not  taken  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  very  far  from  conveying  a fair  like- 
ness of  the  original  to  the  reader,  and  I need  only  quote  the  opinion 
of  Colebrooke  with  regard  to  it,  to  prove  its  entire  failure  as  a correct 
rendering  of  the  original*. 

The  German  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  O.  Frank,  was  published 
together  with  the  original  text,  in  1835  ; but,  however  creditable  it  is  to 
the  author,  it  is  also  inexact  as  a translation.  Although  a good  Sanscrit 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  who  devoted  his  talents  to  that 
language,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  its  technical  terms,  a difficulty  which  he  had  hardly  the  means 
of  removing ; for  in  Professor  Wilson’s  excellent  Sanscrit  Dictionary, 
only  a few  philosophical  terms  are  explained,  and  without  an  expla- 
nation of  such  terms  by  pundits,  or  an  extensive  course  of  reading,  the 

* Transactions  of  tlie  Rnval  Asiatic  Society  Vol.  II,  p.  9.  note.  Mr.  Ward  has  given, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  View  of  the  History,  Literature  and  Mythology  of  the 
Hindoos  (third  edition,)  a translation  of  the  V£danu»-Sara.  1 wish  to  speak  as  gently 
as  1 can  of  Mr.  Ward’s  performance,  but  having  collated  this,  I am  bound  to  say, 
it  is  no  version  of  the  original  text,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  from  an  oral  expo- 
sition through  the  medium  of  a different  language,  probably  the  Bengalese.  This 
will  be  evident  to  the  Oriental  Scholar  on  the  slightest  comparison,  for  example  the 
introduction,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  original  in  so  much  as  a single  word, 
the  name  of  the  author’s  preceptor  alone  excepted  ; nor  is  there  a word  of  the  trans- 
lated introduction  countenanced  by  any  of  the  commentaries.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatise  too,  where  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a student  are  enumerat- 
ed, Mr.  Ward  makes  his  author  say,  that  a person,  possessing  those  qualifications, 
is  an  heir  to  the  Veda;  there  is  no  term  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  commentaries,  which 
could  suggest  the  notion  of  heir,  unless  Mr  Ward  has  so  translated  adhicari,  (a  com- 
petent or  qualified  person)  which  in  Bengalese  signifies  proprietor,  or  with  the  epithet 
uttara,  uttara  adhicari,  heir  or  successor.  It  would  he  needless  to  pursue  the  com- 
parison further.  The  meaning  of  the  original  is  certainly  not  to  be  gathered  from 
such  translations  as  this,  and  (as  Mr.  Ward  terms  them)  of  other  principal  works  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  public. 
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exact  metaphysical  meaning  of  them  must  remain  problematical.  Be- 
sides O.  Frank  is  the  disciple  of  a particular  philosophical  school,  that 
of  Hegel,  and  has  very  often  coloured  the  ideas  of  the  original  so  as  to 
correspond  with  his  own  system.  I hope,  therefore,  that  1 have  not 
undertaken  a useless  task,  in  bringing  before  the  public  a third  trans- 
lation, in  which  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  render  the  original 
as  faithfully  as  possible.  For  the  language  of  this  translation,  I have 
as  a foreigner  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  reader ; and,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  English  in  itself 
presents  difficulties,  in  rendering  with  exactitude  the  real  force  and 
meaning  of  Sanscrit  philosophical  terms.  As  regards,  however,  the 
language  of  the  preface,  I am  much  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance 
of  Mr.  H.  Torrens,  V.  P.  and  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
I take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  great  obligations  to  him. 

In  publishing  this  translation,  it  is  my  principal  object  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public  once  more  to  a branch  of  Hindoo  learning, 
which,  successfully  cultivated  as  it  was  by  Colebrooke,  has  been  of  late 
almost  entirely  neglected.  The  researches  of  that  eminent  scholar,  as 
in  other  departments,  were  also  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos,  of  the  most  comprehensive  character.  He  not  only  gave  a 
general  sketch  of  the  different  systems  of  their  philosophy,  but  also 
a critical  introduction  into  this  branch  of  Hindoo  literature,  almost 
entirely  unknown  before  his  day.  As  his  labors  then  created  extensive 
interest  in  Europe,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  these  researches 
were  afterwards  but  lamely  followed  up.  The  Germans  indeed  did  as 
much  as  the  want  of  material  allowed  them.  I here  allude  to  the 
researches  of  the  two  Schlegels  (Fr.  and  A.  W.  von)  W.  V.  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  (in  his  History  of  Philosophy)  O.  Frank,  Lassen  and  others,  who 
published  either  original  texts,  or  translations,  or  critical  treatises. 
But  however  meritorious  these  labors  were,  most  of  them,  as  founded 
upon  Colebrooke’s  works,  could  not  much  enlarge  our  information  on 
Hindoo  philosophy.  For  this  object  the  publication  of  Sanscrit  texts, 
or  translations  was  necessary,  which  were  looked  for  chiefly  from  India 
and  England.  Here,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  interest  in  Hindoo 
philosophy  was  only  enforced  by  the  name  of  Colebrooke,  as  with  him 
almost  all  further  investigation  ceased;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Professor  Wilson,  who  edited  Colebrooke’s  translation  of  the  Sankhya 
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Karika,  and  translated  the  native  commentaries  on  this  work,  no  one 
has  published  any  work  of  importance  with  regard  to  Hindoo  philosophy. 
Without  endeavoring  here  to  enlarge  on  the  causes  of  this  neglect,  I 
must  not  omit  to  touch  on  the  principal  one — the  want  of  encourage- 
ment, with  which  philosophical  researches  are  met  in  England.  The 
study  of  philosophy  is  of  its  very  nature  adapted  but  to  few ; but  even 
they  will  be  deterred  from  it,  if  that  part  of  the  public,  to  which  they 
are  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  enquiries,  is  totally  indifferent 
to  them.  If  philosophy  generally  be  but  in  little  repute  in  England, 
it  is  easy  to  conclude,  what  must  be  the  neglect  of  the  systems  of  the 
Hindoos  in  particular,  which,  it  appears,  are  entirely  superseded  by  the 
much  more  elaborate  systems  of  Europe.  The  Hindoos,  it  is  said,  are 
acute  enough  in  nominal  distinctions,  but  their  enquiries,  originating 
from  an  absurd  and  gross  superstition,  recur  only  to  this  root,  instead 
of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Without  entering  into  a full 
discussion  of  this  subject,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  this  view 
would  at  once  destroy  all  historical  study.  On  account  of  their  histori- 
cal interest,  we  not  only  direct  our  attention  to  the  works  of  Grecian 
art,  but  also  to  those  of  Egypt,  Etruria,  Persia,  Peru  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, because  they  show  us  the  characters  of  those  nations  in  different 
states  of  civilization.  If  these  possess  a general  interest,  Hindoo  philo- 
sophy is  a monument,  which  must  claim  the  attention  of  every  enquiring 
mind,  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  inmost  character  of  the  nation,  closely  in- 
terwoven as  it  is  with  all  institutions  of  public  and  domestic  life,  with 
their  literature,  religion  and  their  views  of  the  means,  by  which  their  moral 
welfare  might  be  advanced  or  retarded.  But  waiving  this  general  inter- 
est, we  must  be  aware  of  the  connexion  of  Hindoo  philosophy  with  the 
development  of  European  science,  by  the  new  platonic  philosophy,  which 
evidently  contains  the  principles  and  results  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  a 
connexion  which  can  be  only  fully  understood,  when  we  know  more  of 
the  history  of  the  Hindoo  systems.* 

The  V£d&nta-  Sara  is  an  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Wddnta 
philosophy,  and  expounds  more  particularly  those  tenets  which  are 
ascribed  by  Colebrooke  to  the  modern  branch  of  this  school.  It  com- 
prehends in  a very  condensed  form  the  whole  range  of  the  topics,  which 
are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  different  works  of  this  school.  The  ob- 
• Bitter'*  Gescbicbte  der  Pbiloeopbie.  Vol.  4,  p.  **. 
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scurity,  which  prevails  in  some  passages,  is  rather  owing  to  the  concen- 
tration than  to  the  indistinctness  of  the  ideas.  The  principles  of  the 
system  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  though  in  a few  passages  there  is  a 
deviation  from  them,  they  are  never  lost  sight  of.  Other  philosophical 
systems  are  only  touched  upon,  when  it  is  the  object  to  prove  their 
principles  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other.  The  demonstrations,  though  short,  are  perspicuous,  and  some- 
times even  elegant.  The  illustrations  are  generally  well  selected  and 
striking ; and,  if  we  consider  the  work  to  be  rather  of  a descriptive  than 
of  a argumentative  character,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  it  is  a most 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  that  philosophy. 

The  following  exposition  is  intended  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
chief  metaphysical  topics  of  this  work  and  to  compare  the  doctrines, 
explained  in  it,  with  those  philosophical  systems,  Hindoo  as  well  as 
European,  with  which  it  has  an  affinity  in  its  principles.  There  exists 
according  to  it  only  one  eternal  and  unchangeable  being,  who  has  the 
attributes  of  existence  and  consciousness.  The  manifold  distinctions 
in  what  may  be  called,  the  material  and  intellectual  worlds,  arc  toge- 
ther with  those  worlds,  mere  tiStoXa,  produced  by  unconsciousness,* 
(which  objective  is  something  analogous  with  matter,  and  subjective 
a want  of  clear  perception  of  the  unreality  of  all  material  objects.) 
For  example,  if  you  reflect  on  the  reality  of  the  world,  you  find  it  has 
none,  because  it  is  changeable  throughout ; all  reality  is  centred  in 
one  being,  who  is  beyond  change,  and  concerning  whom  there  is  not 
even  change  or  plurality  of  ideas,  as  it  includes  no  distinctions  in  it- 
self. Thus  of  the  supposed  reality  of  the  world,  nothing  remains; 
naught  exists  but  mere  ttSwAa,  which,  in  contradistinction  with  the 
knowledge  of  Brahma  (or  of  the  infinite  being  without  plurality,)  may  be 
called  ignorance  or  unconsciousness.  It  is  the  principal  work  of  philoso- 
phy to  destroy  this  ignorance,  or  to  unite  our  finite  being  with  the  infinite 
Brahma,  or  in  the  words  of  the  V£dinta,  to  know  ourselves  as  Brahma.  It 

* Tbe  words  consciousness  and  unconsciousness  do  not  express  the  full  meaning 
of  the  corresponding  Sanscrit  words.  Consciousness  means  the  knowledge  of  what 
passes  in  tho  mind,  that  is,  a reflected  knowledge,  while  the  Sanscrit  term  refers  to 
knowledge  in  general.  As  Colebrooke,  however,  has  used  in  his  essay  those  words, 

I thought  it  better  not  to  introduce  another  terminology,  and  have  only  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  consciousness  and  unconsciousness  are  here  always  to  be  understood 
in  tbe  more  comprehensive  sense. 
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is,  however,  impossible  for  any  individual  immediately  to  obtain  this  true 
knowledge,  as  any  idea,  which  we  may  conceive  of  Brahma,  previous  to 
the  performance  of  the  conditions,  conducive  to  that  knowledge,  must  be 
one  of  the  various  illusions,  which  are  created  by  ignorance  in  our  minds. 
The  true  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  a systematic  method, 
which  is  twofold,  theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  method  is 
the  direction  of  there  flective  power  upon  Brahma,  and  it  proceeds  first 
synthetically  from  the  infinite  substance  to  the  eiStoXaOT  appearances, 
showing  the  various  modes,  in  which  Brahma  is  successively  represented 
by  unconsciousness ; and  secondly  analytically,  from  the  manifold  crea- 
tions of  unconsciousness  to  the  infinite  substance,  successively  showing 
the  unreality  of  them  and  returning  to  Bramha  as  the  only  source  of 
reality.  The  practical  method  presents  the  means,  by  which  our  senses, 
passions,  and  thoughts  are  subdued ; the  mind  is  gradually  detached 
from  worldly  concerns,  directed  to  the  performance  of  good  acts  alone, 
and  finally  fixed  upon  the  contemplation  of  God. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  in  the  principle  itself  the  fallacy  of  the  system 
is  manifest  If  Bramha  be  the  only  real  being,  all  other  things  (materi- 
al or  immaterial)  are  unreal,  and  this  inference  is  expressly  recognized, 
there  should  be  not  even  the  appearance  of  an  existence  of  them ; 
but  it  is  also  said,  that  those  things  must  not  be  considered  as  nothing  ; 
so  that  they  have,  to  say  so,  a kind  of  imperfect  existence,  but  still  an 
existence,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  infinite  Bramha.  In  short, 
there  is  not  one  principle,  but,  against  the  express  assertion  of  the  V6- 
d&nta,  two  principles,  the  infinite,  unchangeable,  omniscient  being,  and 
the  finite,  changeable  and  unconscious  being.  This  is  also  evident  from 
the  consequences  ; for  the  world  or  its  appearance  is  not  produced  either 
by  Bramha  or  by  unconsciousness,  but  by  their  mutual  causality ; for  in 
Bramha  only,  when  clouded  by  the  mists  of  ignorance,  is  the  spectacle 
of  a world  produced.  According  to  this  exposition  of  the  theory,  which 
must,  I think,  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  Bramha  would  coincide  with  the 
notion,  which  occidental  philosophers  form  of  substance,  and  uncon- 
sciousness with  that  of  attributes  and  modes. 

What  is  called  unconsciousness,  has,  however,  a twofold  meaning ; 
according  to  one,  it  is  delusive  appearance,  by  which  unreal  things  are 
represented  as  real ; according  to  the  other,  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
actual  world.  We  shall  consider  only  this  second  meaning,  which  we 
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will  endeavour  clearly  to  define.  It  is  evident,  that  an  adequate  notion 
of  that  origin  can  only  be  obtained  from  its  productions,  as  the  nature 
of  the  cause  is  perceived  by  the  nature  of  its  effects,  and  this  mode  of 
inference  we  may  the  more  insist  upon,  as  the  inductive  process  is  re- 
commended by  the  system  as  one  of  the  means,  whereby  to  arrive  at  true 
knowledge.  Now  the  Vld&ntists  hold,  that  unconsciousness  causes  the 
emanation  of  five  elements,  ether  (&k&sa,)  air,  fire,  water  and  earth. 
These  elements,  though  subtile  and  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  have 
material  qualities,  and  are  therefore  themselves  special  kinds  of  matter. 
To  know  their  origin,  we  have  then  to  divest  them  of  their  special 
qualities,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  matter  in  general 
(separated  from  all  differences  of  space  and  time,)  and  we  must  therefore 
say,  that  unconsciousness  and  the  general  notion  of  matter  are  virtually 
the  same,  a necessary  inference,  however,  but  one  which  the  Vddfin- 
tists  took  care  to  avoid,  because  the  vague  notion  of  unconsciousness 
suited  admirably  as  a cloak  to  the  radical  error  of  their  system. 

As  it  is  here  my  object  to  place  before  the  reader  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  only  of  the  system,  I am  not  to  enter  into  the  various 
emanations  from  unconsciousness,  but  will  at  once  state  the  opinion, 
which  the  Vddfinta  forms  as  to  the  highest  form  of  knowledge,  to  which 
the  individual  mind  can  aspire,  and  which  in  fact  is  a consequence,  ne- 
cessarily derived  from  the  first  principles  of  the  system.  When  we  have 
perceived,  that  all  the  emanations  of  unconsciousness  are  unreal,  when 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  in  the  universal  as  well  as  in  the  individual 
soul,  that  which  is  real  and  eternal  from  the  unreal  and  the  transient, 
then  is  our  notion  of  Bramha  firmly  and  adequately  established,  in  the 
knowledge,  that  the  individual  soul  is  the  same  with  the  eternal  Bramha, 
as  the  differences,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  exist  between  them, 
became  gradually  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  reflection.  But  even 
this  adequate  notion  of  Bramha,  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  is  included  in 
the  emanations  of  unconsciousness,  and  it  is  therefore  an  unavoidable 
inference,  that  this  act  also,  when  once  arrived  at,  should  be  destroyed 
as  one,  though  the  purest  and  highest,  of  the  emanations  of  unconscious- 
ness, when  the  individual  soul,  comprehending  its  reality,  returns  to 
Bramha,  with  whom  it  is  identical. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Vddfinta,  as  explained  in  the  Vdd&nta-Sara, 
differs  undoubtedly  from  the  more  ancient  expositions  of  this  doctrine, 
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and  I fully  concur  in  Colebrooke’s  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  pro- 
claim the  material  world  as  mere  illusion,  had  not  originated  with  the 
founders  of  the  Vddknta.  The  centre  on  which  all  Hindoo  philosophy 
depends,  is  the  opposition  between  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  body,  by  which  they  were  led  even  in  early  times,  as  it  appears, 
to  maintain  the  existence  of  two  principles,  soul  and  matter.*  This  is 
likewise  observable  in  the  Vddfinta ; soul  and  matter,  though  produced 
from  one  and  the  same  substance,  are  at  first  real  productions,  which 
have  the  same  claim  to  existence,  and  only  at  a later  period,  when 
on  comparison  of  both  with  the  substantia  absoluta  their  reality  came 
to  be  questioned,  the  reality  of  matter  was  denied,  and  the  expedient 
of  an  illusion  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  explain  its  existence. 

The  Vddfinta  in  general  differs  from  the  Sankhya  j the  two  systems 
assimilate  fa  their  explanation  of  productions  of  the  material  world ; but 
while  the  Sankhya  lays  down  the  original  independent  existence  of 
spirit  and  of  matter,  the  Vddknta  derives  both  from  one  and  the  same 
substance,  in  which  their  differences  are  destroyed.  The  two  schools 
of  the  Vedanta,  the  ancient  and  modern,  agree  as  to  this  substantia 
absoluta ; the  material  productions,  however,  derived  from  it,  though 
created  in  the  same  successive  order,  are  differently  explained  ; they 
are  real  productions  according  to  the  ancient  school,  while  the  modern 
one  believes  them  to  be  a mere  illusion,  produced  by  unconsciousness. 

Among  the  various  systems  of  the  Greeks,  we  can  only  find  that  of 
the  Eleates,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  principles  of  the  Ved&nta. 
We  there  perceive  the  same  all  comprehensive  substance,  which  has  the 
same  attribute  of  eternal,  unchangeable  existence  which  is  without 
differences,  either  with  regard  to  itself  or  others,  and  the  sole  attribute 
of  which  is  thought.  We  also  find  in  the  disputes  of  the  Eleate  Zeno 
with  other  Greek  philosophers  the  same  inclination  to  consider  all 
material  things  as  mere  illusion.  But  I abstain  from  further  comparison 
of  the  systems,  as  the  Vddknta  treats  of  the  subject  matter  synthe- 
tically as  well  as  by  analysis,  whereas  the  Eleate  school  has  confined 
itself  wholly  to  the  latter  process. 

The  modern  V^dknta  bears  the  closest  affinity  to  the  system  of  Spi- 

* Though  it  appears  a matter  of  course,  that  all  philosophers  should  commence 
from  these  principles,  history  shows  the  reverse.  Thus,  Greek  philosophy  was  at 
its  commencement  entirely  physical. 
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noza.  His  Bramha  is  that  infinite  substance  with  infinite  attributes, 
beside  which  there  is  nought  else  existing,  though  he  so  far  differs  from 
the  modern  Vdd&ntists  as  to  assign  to  it  two  attributes,  that  of  thought, 
and  that  of  extension,  which  the  Vddantists  of  that  school  deny  the 
existence  of. 

They  maintain  a perfect  Ens  or  a real  unity  without  any  element  of 
opposite  qualities.  Spinoza  indeed  asserts,  that  his  Ens  Cogitans  is 
identical  with  the  Ens  Extensum,  difference  existing  only  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  whole  under  the  one  or  under  the  other  attribute ; but  on 
the  other  hand  he  also  asserts,  that  each  attribute  must  be  understood 
of  itself,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  other 
attribute.*  Though  the  Vdd&nta  philosophy  in  this  instance  is  evidently 
more  strict  in  the  definition  of  the  principle,  it  deviates  from  the  origi- 
nal purity  of  its  notion,  when  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
its  world. 

Both  systems  present  likewise  a singular  coincidence  in  the  mode, 
by  which  they  connect  finite  things  with  infinite  substance.  Spinoza 
declares  it  altogether  impossible  to  derive  finite  things  from  infinite 
subtance,  because  any  finite  substance  is  only  finite,  if  determined  by 
another  substance  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  infinite  substance  is  always 
co-existent  with  finite  things. f The  Vdd&nta-Sara  maintains  also,  that 
the  perception  of  Bramha  as  one  whole  or  as  many  parts,  depends  merely 
on  the  accident  of  that  perception  ; if  perceived  as  one,  it  would  be  one ; 
if  perceived  as  many,  it  would  be  many ; but  in  the  latter  case  the  unity 
of  entity  would  be  in  no  sort  destroyed  or  altered.  Here  likewise  we 
find  a plurality  of  material  objects,  not  derived  from  the  one  whole  (which 
has  the  attributes  of  infinity,  eternity,  &c.,)  but  co-existent  in  it,  so 

* Though  it  should  be  hardly  necessary  to  make  quotations  in  such  a general 
sketch  as  this,  still  it  may  be  not  found  useless  to  confirm  some  of  the  above  as- 
sertions. Per  attributum  intelligo  id,  quod  intellectum  de  substantia  percipit,  tan- 
quam  ejus  essentian  constituens.  Spin.  Eth.  I.  Def.  4.  Unumquodque  unius  sub- 
stantia; attributum  per  se  concipi  debet.  Eth.  Prop.  10.  Duae  auributa,  realiter 
distincta,  per  se  concipiuntur,  idest,  unum  sine  ope  alterius.  Eth.  Def.  3. 

t Quodcunque  singulars  sive  qua  vis  res,  quae  finita  eat  et  determinatam  hiebot  ex- 
istentiam,  non  potest  existere  nec  ad  operandum  determinari,  nisi  ad  existendum  et 
operandum  determinetur  ab  alia  causa,  quae  etiam  finita  est,  et  determinatam  babet 
existentiam  ; et  rursus  baec  causan  on  potest  etiam  existere,  neque  ad  operandum 
determinari,  nisi  ab  alia,  quae  etiam  finita  est  et  determinetur  ad  existendum  et  ope- 
randum, et  sic  in  infinitum.  Etb.  1.  Prop.  t8. 
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that  both  views  are  essentially  the  same:  this  way  of  reasoning, 
however,  must  not  be  applied  to  the  pure  Bramha.  Here  then  both 
systems  differ,  and  if  we  must  assign  to  the  Vdd&nta  the  meed  of 
greater  purity  in  its  principle,  we  must  expressly  state,  that  in  the 
development  of  the  system  Spinoza  is  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  Vddanta 
as  the  science  of  his  time  was  to  that  of  the  Hindoos  generally. 

It  is  easy  also  to  find  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
modem  W-dfLnta  and  the  doctrines  of  Fichte*  and  Schelling ; as  the 
world,  being  a production  of  Maya,  or  unconsciousness,  and  according 
to  Fichte,  being  a phenomenon  of  the  Ego  in  its  different  modes  of 
considering  itself,  and  Schelling’s  negation  of  the  nothing  by  the  abso- 
lute substance,  his  absolute  Selbstbejahung,  compared  with  the  infinite 
Bramha,  without  whom  nothing  exists,  are  ideas  closely  related ; but 
we  abstain  from  further  comparisons  and  conclude  this  introduction 
with  some  remarks  on  Hindoo  philosophy  in  general. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of  thought,  by 
which  this  system  was  brought  forth.  It  is  evidently  not  a primitive 
notion  of  the  mind,  such  as  might  almost  arbitrarily  assign  a general 
cause  to  certain  phenomena,  which  provoke  reflection.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate system,  in  which  the  principle  and  the  method  are  clearly  defined, 
and  the  inferences  are  fairly  deduced,  and  compared  with  the  original 
impulses,  by  which  reflection  was  called  forth.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
such  a doctrine,  especially  as  it  was  considered  as  the  last  goal  of  per- 
fection by  all  classes,  must  have  had  a powerful  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  individual  character  as  well  as  on  the  civilisation  of  the  people ; 
for  to  obtain  its  final  object,  purity  of  the  moral  character  was  indis- 
pensable. It  is,  to  confess  the  truth,  a philosophical  system,  elevated, 
far  above  the  crude  notions,  connected  with  national  superstitions, 
above  the  prejudices  of  caste,  as  well  as  above  the  formalities  of  ceremo- 
nial worship  ; for  the  supreme  substance  is  only  known  by  a continued 

* Fichte,  in  asserting  that  the  external  object*  are  merely  productions  of  the 
ego,  appear*  to  be  most  closely  connected  with  the  modern  Vedanta.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  case.  The  Vgdnhtiats  maintain  the  world  to  be  appearance,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  considered  as  real : Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  being  a mere 
appearance  in  the  Ego,  argues  its  unreality.  This  Ego  moreover,  as  the  identity  of 
subject  and  object,  is  very  different  from  any  doctrine  in  the  Vidhnta,  and  the  idea- 
listic principle,  from  which  it  appears  to  proceed,  is  only  pretended,  as  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  arc  in  fact  derived  from  a realistic  basis. 
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and  methodical  direction  of  the  reflective  power  of  the  mind  upon  it, 
and  the  Sankhya  expressly  asserts,  that  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  doctrines  of  the  V£das  are  not  sufficient  for  final  salvation.*  It 
is,  however,  not  surprising,  that  similar  effects  were  not  produced  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  as  by  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  Greece  no 
caste  existed ; men  of  science  rose  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
the  work  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  was  not  restricted  to  the 
priests.  When  therefore  philosophers  found  the  religious  doctrines  of 
their  people  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and  morality,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  as  such,  and  to  demonstrate  their  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  people.f  In  India, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cultivation  of  science  was  incumbent  on  the  priests 
alone,  and  if  the  results  of  their  enquiries  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  their  whole  position  most  forcibly 
recommended  them  to  conceal  what  they  considered  truths,  because 
destructive  of  those  very  prejudices,  whence  they  derived  their  privileges 
and  subsistence.  Thus  influenced  on  the  one  side  by  the  power  of  truth 
to  the  revelation  of  their  opinions,  on  the  other  by  worldly  advantages 
to  their  concealment,  they  followed  a middle  course,  that  is,  they 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  religion  with  their  philosophical 
views,  without  deserting  the  consistency  of  their  principles.  By  this 
proceeding  must  religion,  of  course  have  been  degraded  from  its  state 
of  sublime  agency,  as  advancing  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to  be- 
coming the  base  instrument  of  delusion  on  uncultivated  minds,  while 
philosophy  lost  its  dignity  and  genuine  character,  being  mixed  up  with 
a corrupt  theology,  and  the  distance  between  the  learned  and  the 
people  in  general  became  the  wider.  It  was  only  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a position,  that  the  common  people  by  nature  and  law 
were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  privileged  castes. 
Owing  to  the  exclusiveness  of  science  it  is  another  consequence,  that 
philosophy  in  India  was  more  directed  to  theoretical  contemplation 
than  to  practical  purposes ; the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  modem  European 

* This  is  in  fact  also  maintained  by  the  Ved&nta,  absorption  into  Drahma  being; 
the  final  end  of  an  individual  intelligence,  and  all  efforts  which  are  not  directed  to 
this  end,  retarding  it  in  a more  or  less  degree. 

t Sextus  Empir.  Adv.  Math.,  where  he  speaks  about  Xenophanes,  and  Clem. 
Alex.  Chrom.  V.  Xenophanes ; but  the  principal  passage,  and  perhaps  the  best,  what 
has  been  said  on  the  pernicious  results  of  polytheism,  Plat.  Repub.  Lib.  II. 
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nations,  on  the  contrary,  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  practical  as 
on  abstract  questions ; for  while,  according  to  the  one,  it  is  a duty  of 
mankind  to  remain  in  social  connexion,  a duty  which  should  even  be 
enforced,  it  is,  according  to  the  other,  the  highest  privilege  of  the 
wise  to  separate  himself  from  all  social  connexions,  to  endeavour  at 
a total  abdication  of  the  impulses  and  motives  for  action,  which  the 
world  or  our  ownselves  can  present,  until  the  soul  has  arrived  at  that 
condition,  in  which  it  returns  to  the  source  of  all  truth  and  reality,  and 
in  which  the  individual  becomes  annihilated  by  absorption  into  the  great 
origin  of  all  things,  who  is  all,  and  in  whom  all  are  included. 


Salutation  to  Ganesha. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  my  desire  I take  refuge  to  the  soul,  in- 
finite in  reality,  in  knowledge  and  in  bliss,*  the  place  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  neither  by  word  nor  thought  can  be  approached. 

Having  worshipped  my  teacher  Admyananda,\  who  by  overcoming 
the  notion  of  duality,  is  in  truth  so  named,  I shall  expound  the 
Essence  of  the  Veddnta  according  to  my  understanding. 

The  name  of  Veddnta  applies  to  such  arguments  as  are  taken  from 

Vidiinta.  the  UpanishadsJ  to  the  Sh4ririkasutras§  and  other  similar 
Shastras,  which  tend  to  the  same  end. 

As  this  work  is  an  introduction  to  the  Vedanta,  it  need  not  se. 

Category.  paratedly  explain  the  categories,  by  which  the  Vedanta  is 
completed.  There  are  four  categories  in  the  Vedinta,  the 
qualified  person,  the  object,  the  connection,  and  the  final  end. 


* This  may  also  be  translated,  “the  infinite,  eternal,  omniscient,  blissful  soul,” 
or  “ the  soul,  which  is  the  bliss  of  infinite  being,  and  knowledge.”  I here  observe, 
that  the  soul  is  not  something  different  from  those  predicates,  but  the  identity  of 
reality,  knowledge  and  bliss. 

t Adwy&nanda  means  who  finds  his  felicity  in  non-duality. 

+ Upanishad,  the  theological  part  of  the  Ved&nta,  or  argumentative  part  of  the 
Vedas.  Wilson.  The  commentator,  Kfimakrishna  Tfrtha  remarks,  that  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Upanishads  to  explain  the  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  individual  soul. 

§ The  Sfirlrika,  Mfmtinsa,  Brabme-siUra  or  Sfirfra-sdlra,  above  mentioned,  is  a 
collection  of  succinct  aphorisms,  attributed  to  Badar&yana,  who  is  the  same  with 
Vy&sa,  or  V£davy&aa.  also  called  Dwaiphyana  or  Crishna-dwaipayana.  Colcbrooke, 
Tr.  H.  A.  Soc.  Vol.  II,  p.  3. 
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A qualified  person  is  he,  who  by  the  perusal,  as  it  is  prescribed, 
Qualified  person,  of  the  Vedas  and  Vedangas  having  first  obtained 
the  true  sense  of  all  the  Vedas,  who  in  this  or  a former 
life  having  renounced  the  objects  of  desire,  and  the  works  which  are 
forbidden,  who  by  observing  the  daily  ceremonies  as  well  as  those  pre- 
scribed on  certain  occasions,  the  expiations  and  acts  of  internal  worship, 
being  liberated  from  all  sin,  and  therefore  thoroughly  purified  in  his 
mind,  and  who  having  performed  the  four  means,  has  become  perfect 
in  knowledge. 

Objects  of  desire,  as  for  instance  the  Jydtishtomas*,  are  such  as  are 


Objects  of  desire. 

i 

and  qf  aversion. 

fafa|jlfa 

Daily  ceremonies. 

farwfa 

Ceremonies  on  certain 
occasions. 

Expiations. 

irrefs^Tiifw 

Acts  qf  worship. 

3 m ♦i'll  fa 


means  of  obtaining  heaven  and  other  desirable  ob- 
jects ; prohibited  is  what  causes  (the  punishment 
of)  hell  and  other  undesirable  objects,  as  for  in- 
stance the  killing  of  a Bramhan.  Daily  ceremonies 
are  for  instance  the  Shandhyabandana\  which  to 
omit  is  the  cause  of  sin.  Ceremonies  on  certain 
occasions  are  for  instance  the  Jateshtyaand  others 
for  the  birth  of  a son.  Expiations  are  for  instance 
the  Chandrayanas,!  which  are  causes  of  remov. 
ing  sin.  Acts  of  internal  worship,  for  instance 
such  as  originated  from  Shandilya,  are  actions 
of  the  mind,  whose  object  is  Bramha,  united 
with  the  three  qualities.  The  principal  fruit  of 
the  daily  ceremonies  is  the  purification  of  the  mind,  that  of  the  acts 
of  internal  worship  is  the  fixing  of  the  mind  upon  Bramha. 

“ It  is  him,  whom  the  Bramhans  by  the  word  of  the  Vedas  and  by 
religious  austerities  wish  to  comprehend,”  says  the  Sruti. 

“ By  austerities  sin  is  destroyed ; by  knowledge,  immortality  obtain- 
ed," says  the  Sruti. 

* A particular  sacrifice,  at  which  sixteen  officiating  priests  are  required.  Wilson’s 
Sanscrit  Diet. 

t Religious  abstraction,  meditation,  repetition  of  Mautras,  sipping  of  water,  &c 
to  be  performed  by  the  three  first  classes  of  Hindoos  at  particular  and  stated  periods 
in  the  course  of  e»ery  day,  especially  at  sunrise,  sunset,  and  also,  though  not  essen- 
tially, at  noon.  Wil.  S.  D. 

t A religious  or  expiatory  observance  regulated  by  the  moon's  age,  diminishing 
the  daily  consumption  of  food  every  day  by  one  mouthful,  for  the  dark  half  of  the 
moon,  and  increasing  it  in  like  manner  during  the  light  half.  Wil.  S.  D. 
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The  secondary  fruit  of  the  daily  ceremonies,  of  those  enjoined  on 
certain  occasions,  and  of  the  acts  of  internal  worship,  is  the  gaining  of 
the  world  of  the  forefathers  and  of  the  celestials. 

“ By  works  the  first  is  obtained,  by  knowledge  the  latter,”  says 
the  Sruti. 

Means  are  : First,  the  distinction  of  the  real  from  the  unreal  thing ; 
Means.  Secondly,  the  disregard  of  the  enjoyment  of  fruits 

(arising  from  works)  as  well  in  this  as  in  a future  life ; 
Thirdly,  tranquillity  of  mind,  self-restraint,  &c. ; Fourthly,  the  desire 
of  emancipation. 

The  distinction  of  the  real  from  the  unreal  thing,  is  to  know,  that 
Bramha  is  the  real  thing,  and  beside  him  all  is 
^ unreal.  Disregard  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits, 

arising  from  works,  in  this  as  well  as  in  a future 
/romtheuwreal ‘thing01  ^e>  **  entirely  to  renounce  the  enjoyment  of 
things  of  this  world,  as  for  instance,  of  wreaths  or 

Disregard  of  enjoy-  . 

meat  in  this  as  welt  as  in  sandel  wood,  &c.  which  are  transient,  because  they 
must  be  obtained  by  works,  as  well  as  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  things  of  another  world,  as  for  instance,  of  the  juice  of 
immortality,  &c.,  because  they  are  also  transient. 

Means  of  self-command  are,  a.  tranquillity  of  mind,  b.  self-restraint,  c. 
Means  of  self-command,  resting,  d.  endurance,  e.  religious  contemplation 
Tranquillity  of  mind.  ancj  Tranquillity  of  mind  is  the  refraining 

of  the  mind  from  objects  of  the  ear  and  the  other 
senses,  with  the  exception  of  such  objects  as  refer  to  Bramha,  ( Bramha 
as  united  with  the  three  qualities)  self-restraint  is  the  coercion  of  the 
Self-restraint.  external  senses  from  all  objects,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  refer  to  Bramha.  Resting  is  to  rest  from 
nesting.  all  objects,  when  returning  (into  the  mind)  with 

exception  of  such  as  refer  to  Bramha,  or  to  abandon, 
according  to  prescribed  rules,  all  works  that  are  enjoined.  Endurance 
Endurance.  js  the  sustaining  of  cold  and  warm,  and  of  all  those 
^rPsodJell  sensations  that  have  their  contrary  ones. 

Religious  contemplation  is  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  the  hearing 
Religious  contemplation.  &c.  of  Bramha,  and  upon  such  objects  by  which 
wrfV:  this  is  facilitated.  Faith  is  belief  in  the  words 
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of  the  spiritual  guide  and  of  the  Vedanta.  Desire  of  emancipa- 
Faith • tion  is  the  wish  of  liberation.  He  that  is  per- 

ect  in  knowledge,  having  obtained  this  state  of 
nind,  is  called  a qualified  person. 

and  self-restrained,”  says  the  Sruti,  and  it  is  also 
observed,  “ To  him  who  is  tranquil  in  his  mind,  who  has  subdued 
his  senses,  whose  sins  are  removed,  who  acts  according  to  the  precepts 
(of  the  Shastra)  who  abounds  in  virtues,  who  is  a follower  of  the 
teacher  and  strives  for  emancipation,  to  such  a one  must  always  this 
(the  Shastra)  be  given." 

II.  Object,  (of  the  V£dtfnta,l  is  the  unity  of  the  sentient  soul  and 

Object.  of  Bramha,  the  soul  in  its  pure  state,  as  to  be 

proved  from  arguments  of  the  Vedanta. 

III.  Connection,  between  that  unity  as  object  of  knowledge,  and 
Connection.  the  Upanishads  which  explain  it,  is  the  relation 

between  the  object  of  knowledge  and  that  which 

makes  it  known. 

IV.  Final  end  is  the  destruction  of  the  ignorance  which  obtains 
Final  end.  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  that  unity  (of 

the  individual  and  universal  soul)  and  the  gaining 
of  beatitude  in  accordance  with  his  (Bramhas)  being. 

“ Who  knows  the  soul,  overcomes  misery,"  says  the  Sruti,  and 
further, 

“ Who  knows  Bramha,  becomes  like  Bramha.” 

That  qualified  person,  being  burned  by  the  fire  of  birth,  death  and 
other  worldly  misery,  as  a person  whose  head  is  burning,  takes 
refuge  in  the  sea,  repairs  with  offerings  in  his  hand  to  the  teacher 
who  knows  the  Wdas,  and  puts  his  faith  in  Bramha,  and  becomes  his 
(the  teacher’s)  follower. 

“ Holding  (he)  offerings  in  his  hands,  (repairs)  to  him  who  knows 
the  Vedas,  and  puts  his  faith  in  Bramha,"  says  the  Sruti. 

II.  Object.  That  teacher  with  deepest  love  instructs  him  by  means 
of  the  improper  transferring  and  of  the  true  abstraction.' 

“ To  him,  when  arrived,  thus  spoke  the  teacher,"  says  the  Sruti. 

* Adliyiirdpa  (the  same  with  Ardpa,  Adbyaaha,  Bhrama)  ia  literaly  " placing 
upon,"  and  signifies  error  with  regard  to  the  infinite  being. 


W j 

Desire  of  emancipation 

“ Tranquil  in  mind 
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Improper  transferring  is  the  placing  of  an  unreal  thing  upon 

Improper  transferring,  the  real  thing,  as  the  placing  of  (the  notion  of) 
a snake  upon  a rope,  which  is  not  a snake. 

The  real  thing  is  the  eternal,  omniscient,  blissful  Bramha,  without 

Heal  and  unreal  thing,  duality.  The  unreal  thing  is  all,  that  is  in- 
animate  without  consciousness.*  The  thing 
without  consciousness  is  according  to  some  what 

Thing  without  contci-  cannot  be  explained  by  (the  ideas  of)  exis- 
ousness.  tence  or  non-existence,  according  to  others,  the 

something,  composed  of  the  three  qualities, t which  exists,  and  ob- 
structs knowledge. 

I am  ignorant,  this  and  the  like  you  perceive  by  reflection,  and 

Unity  and  multiplicity  “ ^ kn0W  lhe  P°Wer  °f  lhe  80U,>  *"  Which  itS 
of  the  thing  without  own  qualities  are  inherent,”  says  the  Sruti.  This 

consciousness. 

(something)  without  consciousness  by  the  ideas 
of  generality  and  speciality  is  perceived  as  one  thing  and  many 
things.  For  as  by  the  application  of  (the  idea)  of  generality  to  trees  the 
word  forest  in  the  singular  number  is  perceived,  or  by  the  same  notion 


• Vide  preface. 

Commonly  translated . quality,  but  more  adequately  degree  of  material 
existence.  Guna  is  likewise  here  in  the  text  not  a quality  of  the  thing  without 
consciousness,  but  the  three  Gunas  are  its  actual  being.  A Guna,  as  being  the 
source  of  all  derived  material  existence,  can  consequently  not  be  explained,  but  by 
its  effects.  Lassen  renders  these  three  modes  of  existence  by — essentia,  impetus, 
and  caligo.  Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  t*9,  says,  with  regard  to 
them : " The  Sankhya,  as  other  Indian  systems  of  philosophy,  is  much  engaged 
with  the  consideration  of  what  is  termed  the  three  qualities,  if  indeed  quality  is 
the  proper  import  of  the  term  ; for  the  Scholiast  of  Capita  understands  it  as  mean- 
ing, not  quality  or  accident,  but  substance,  a modification,  fettering  the  soul, 
conformably  with  another  acceptation  of  Guna,  signifying  a cord.  The  first  and 
highest  is  goodness,  (sattwa.)  It  is  alleviating,  enlightening,  attended  with  plea- 
sure and  happiness  ; and  virtue  predominates  in  it  In  fire  it  is  prevalent,  where- 
fore flame  ascends,  and  sparks  fly  upwards.  In  man,  when  it  abounds,  as  it  does  in 
beings  of  a superior  order,  it  is  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  second  and  middlemost 
is  foulness  or  passion,  (rajas  or  Ujas.)  It  is  active,  urgent  and  variable,  attended 
with  evil  and  misery.  In  air  it  predominates,  wherefore  wind  moves  transversely. 
In  living  beings,  it  is  the  cause  of  vice.  The  third  and  lowest  is  darkness,  (tamas). 
It  is  heavy  and  obstructive,  attended  with  sorrow,  dullness  and  illusion.  Inearth 
and  water  it  predominates,  wherefore  they  fall  or  tend  downwards.  In  living  beings 
it  is  the  cause  of  stolidity.  These  three  qualities  are  not  mere  accidents  of  nature, 
but  are  of  its  essence,  and  enter  into  its  composition.  We  speak  of  the  qualities 
of  nature,  as  we  do  of  the  trees  of  a forest,”  says  the  Santhyas. 
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many  waters  appear  as  a single  thing,  so  by  the  application  of  the  idea 
of  generality  to  the  unconscious  things  which  are  united  with  sentient 
souls  and  manifested  by  (the  idea  of)  plurality,  they  appear  as  one 
single  thing. 

“ Which  is  not  produced,  which  is  one”  (ignorance,  Maya,)  says  the 
Sruti. 

In  this  universality  (of  unconsciousness)  by  being  the  attribute  of  the 
perfect  one,  is  the  principal  quality,  viz.  that  of  goodness,  prevailing ; 
the  soul  in  which  this  (universal  unconsciousness)  is  inherent,  and  which 
has  the  attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  supreme  government 
and  other  perfections,  which  is  manifested  by  (the  notions  of)  existence 
and  non-existence,  which  is  the  all-pervading  cause  of  the  world,  is 

Supreme  ruler.  called  the  supreme  ruler.  His  omniscience  arises 
from  manifesting  all  that  is  without  consciousness. 

“ Who  knows  all,  is  omniscient,”  says  the  Sruti. 

This  universality  (of  unconsciousness)  is  the  causal  organism  (of  the 

Causal  organism.  soul,)  since  it  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  it  is 

«dl  the  cause  of  blessedness,  since  it  involves  all  bliss 

and  has  the  quality  of  covering  like  a case  ; it  is  profound  sleep,  since 
it  rests  above  all ; it  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  place  of  destruction  of 
the  subtile  and  gross  expanses. 

As  by  the  application  of  (the  idea  of)  speciality  a forest  is  perceived 
as  trees  in  the  plural  number,  or  water  as  many  waters,  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  (the  idea  of)  speciality  the  universal  unconsciousness 
appears  as  many  unconscious  things. 

“ Bramha  is  by  his  Mayas  manifold,”  says  the  Sruti. 

In  this  instance  by  the  application  of  universality  and  speciality  arises 
the  name  of  universality  and  speciality,  (of  unconsciousness.)  This  speci- 
ality of  unconsciousness,  by  its  being  an  attribute  of  the  single  soul,  has 
the  principal  quality  of  goodness  in  its  impure  state.  The  soul,  in  which 
this  (special  unconsciousness)  is  inherent,  and  which  has  therefore  the 
attributes  of  ignorance,  subjection  and  other  imperfections,  is  called  the 

Individual  Intelligence,  individual  intelligence  ;•  it  has  the  attribute  of 
JrrST*  partial  knowledge,  since  it  manifests  only  one 

• I have  rendered  the  Sanscrit  term  : if  | by  individual  intelligence.  The 
adequate  version  would  be  : who  knows  only  a little,  which  is,  however,  in  fact  the 
same  with  the  idea  of  an  individual  intelligence. 
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unconscious  thing ; it  is  not  able  to  manifest  many,  because  it  has  the 
quality  of  indistinctness*.  Since  it  (the  special  unconsciousness)  is  the 
cause  of  selft,  and  of  other  similar  attributes,  it  is  the  causal  organism 
(of  the  soul)  as  it  includes  all  bliss,  the  case  of  blessedness,  as  it  rests 
above  all,  profound  sleep,  therefore  the  place  of  destruction  of  the  sub- 
tile and  coarse  organisms.  In  that  state  the  supreme  ruler  and  the  in- 
dividual intelligences  enjoy  by  the  subtle  powers  of  unconsciousness, 
which  are  the  manifestations  of  the  soul,  (perfect)  blessedness. 

“The  individual  intelligence,  which  is  the  same  with  the  soul,  en- 
joys bliss,"  says  the  Sruti. 

This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  one  who  awakes  from 
sleep,  makes  the  reflection, — Sleeping  I was  happy,  1 knew 
nothing. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  both  the  universality  and  speciality, 
(of  unconsciousness)  as  there  is  none  between  forest  and  the  trees,  and 
water  as  one  thing,  and  water  as  many  waters.  There  is  no  distinction 
likewise  between  both,  the  supreme  ruler  and  the  individual  intelli- 
gences, in  which  that  universality  and  speciality  are  inherent,  as  there 
is  none  between  the  sky,  which  covers  the  forest  and  the  trees, 
and  between  the  sky  which  is  reflected  by  the  ocean  and  by  many 
waters. 

“ That  Ruler  of  all,”  says  the  Sruti. 

As  there  is  for  both  the  forest  and  the  trees,  and  the  sky,  which 
is  attributed  to  them,  as  well  as  the  water  and  the  waters,  and  the 
sky,  reflected  by  them,  another  not  attributed  sky,  which  is  the  loca- 
tion of  them,  so  is  for  both,  the  unconsciousness  and  the  soul,  in  which 
it  (the  unconsciousness)  is  inherent,  another  soul  which  is  not  inherent, 
and  which  is  called  the*  fourth}. 

“They  call  him  blessed,  tranquil,  without  duality,  the  fourth," 
says  the  Sruti. 


* This  indistinctness  is  produced,  according  to  the  Tflca,  by  the  state  in  which  the 
single  soul  is  placed,  viz.,  in  which  the  first  quality,  being  suppressed  by  the  second 
and  third  qualities,  cannot  be  clearly  manifest. 

Self,  more  properly  what  produces  self,  the  notion  of  egoity,  the 
faculty  or  power  to  refer  all  perceptions  and  notions  to  a self,  an  ego. 
t This  term  of  (he  fourth  will  afterwards  be  explained. 
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This  fourth,  the  soul  in  its  pure  state*,  if,  like  a burning  iron-ball, 
not  distinguished  from  the  unconsciousness  and  the  soul,  in  which  it 
is  inherent,  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  great  sentence,  (viz.,  that 
art  thou,  which  the  teacher  first  addresses  to  his  pupil)  if  distinguish- 
ed, it  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  great  sentence. 

The  unconsciousness  possesses  two  powers,  the  covering  and  the  il- 


Covering  power  of  un- 
consciousness. 


lu8ive+.  The  unconsciousness,  though  finite,  hides 
by  its  covering  power  the  infinite,  incorporeal  soul, 
by  obstructing  the  mind  of  the  observer,  in  the 


same  way,  as  even  a small  cloud  covers  the  orb  of  the  sun,  which  ex- 


tends many  miles,  by  obstructing  the  direction  of  the  eye  of  the  ob- 


server. 


Thus  it  is  said,  “ As  an  ignorant  man,  the  eye  of  whom  is  cover- 
ed by  a cloud,  thinks  the  sun  to  be  covered  by  a cloud  and  without 
radiance,  so  the  self  as  soul,  which  is  infinite  knowledge,  appears  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  ignorant  as  constrained  in  limits." 

When  the  soul  is  covered  by  this  power,  then  arises  the  impression 
of  dominion,  possession,  happiness,  misery  and  of  other  notions,  con- 
nected with  material  things,  as  from  a rope,  which  is  not  perceived  to 
be  a rope  (which  is  covered  by  its  own  ignorance)  the  idea  of  a snake 
Illuiive  power.  js  produced. — As  the  ignorance  with  regard  to  a 

fW'BITSrfTI*'  rope,  produces  by  its  own  power  (the  idea  of)  a 

snake  and  similar  things  upon  a rope  which  is  not  perceived  to  be  a 
rope  (which  is  covered  by  its  own  ignorance)  so  shows  the  unconsci- 
ousness (ignorance)  by  its  own  power  all  the  expanses  of  the  universe 
upon  the  soul,  which  is  covered  by  ignorance.  This  power  is  called 
the  illusive  power. 

It  is  said,  “ The  illusive  power  of  ignorance  creates  the  world  from 
the  internal  organisms  of  Bramh£’s  egg.” 


* That  is  to  say,  considered  in  its  absolute  state,  in  which  all  differences  and  at- 
tributes are  annihilated,  and  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  notions  of  infinite 
existence  and  knowledge. 

t There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  powers,  the  one  is  negative,  there  is 
an  absence  of  trnth,  because  it  is  concealed  ; the  second,  however,  is  a creative 
power,  it  creates  appearances,  illusions  which  claim  to  be  realities  ; the  term  illu- 
sive does  not  fully  express  the  Sanscrit  word,  but  1 did  not  find  a more  adequate 
one. 

S 
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Origin  of  the  world. 


The  soul,  in  which  the  ignorance  with  its  two  powers  is  inherent,  is 
by  its  own  principality  the  instrumental  cause* 
(fafa-ri)  and  by  the  principality  of  its  quality 
(ignorance)  the  material  cause  as  a spider  by  its  own 

principality  is  the  instrumental  cause,  and  by  the  principality  of  its 
body  the  material  cause  of  the  web.  From  the  soul,  covered  with 
unconsciousness,  as  illusive  power,  (the  second  power)  in  which  the 
darkness  (the  third  quality)  prevails,  is  produced  the  ether, t from 
the  ether  the  wind,  from  the  wind  the  fire,  from  the  fire  the  water, 
from  the  water  the  earth. 

“ From  this  soul,  in  which  unconsciousness  is  inherent,  the  ether 
is  produced,”  says  the  Sruti.  In  the  cause  of  them  (the  five  elements,) 
darkness  predominates  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  inanimate 
in  those  elements;  in  that  state  are  the  three  qualities,  (truth,  action 
and  darkness)  produced  in  the  ether  and  the  other  elements  accord, 
ing  to  the  quality  of  their  causes.  Those  subtile  elements  are  called 
atoms  (fTWTR)  and  uncombined  elements. 

From  them  are  produced  the  organisms  and  the  gross  elements.  The 
subtile  organisms  are  the  seventeen  organs,  and  the  internal  organisms. 
Those  organs  are  the  five  intellectual  senses,  understanding  and  reason, 
the  five  organs  of  acting  and  the  five  internal  airs.  The  intel- 
lectual senses  are  the  ear,  the  sense  of  touch  (skin,)  the  eyes  the 
tongue  and  the  nose.  They  are  separately,  according  to  their 
order,  produced  from  the  united  parts  of  the  first 
~og.  quality  of  those  elements.  Understanding  is  called 
Recuw,.  the  action  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  asserts ; reason 
that  action  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  doubts  or  de- 
T funking.  cides ; in  both  (actions)  are  thinking  (f^fi)  ftn<l  con- 

sciousness included ; thinking  is  that  action  of  the 


flrt 


• There  are  three  kind*  of  causes,  I.  Samavayikkrana,  the  same  which  is  here 
called  which  signifies  the  elements,  of  which  any  substance  may  be 

produced,  therefore  materia)  cause ; 2.  Asamaviyikarana,  the  actual  union  of  the 
componing  parts  ; S.  Nimitta  Karana,  the  instrument,  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced ; vide  lihasha  Parichfida. 

t “ the  first  element,  in  which  all  others  are  comprehended  ; accord, 

ing  *o  the  Uhssha  Parichida  it  is  everywhere,  and  has,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sound,  the  same  attributes  with  time.  In  want  of  a more  appropriate  term  ether 
perhaps  expresses  best  its  meaning. 
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Consciousness,  mind,  by  which  it  examines;  consciousness,  by  which 
V it  perceives  its  actions  as  its  own  actions.  They 
are  also  produced  by  the  united  first  qualities  of  those  elements, 
which  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  the  power  to  manifest. 
The  understanding  together  with  the  intellectual  senses,  forms  the 
Intelligent  case  of  the  intelligent  case  of  the  soul  ; this  (case)  on  ac- 
souL  count  of  its  manifesting  the  impulses  of  dominion, 

possession  and  pride,  is  called  the  administering  sentient  soul,  the  posses- 
sor of  this  and  another  world.  The  reason  together  with  the  organs  of 

, action  form  the  mental  case.  Organs  of  action 
Mental  case  of  the  soul.  a 

are  word,  hand,  foot,  the  organs  of  evacuation  and 

generation.  They  are  separately  according  to  their  order,  produced  by 
parts  of  the  second  quality.  The  vital  airs  are  those  of  respiration, 
of  inspiration,  of  circulation,  the  guttural  air  and  the  equalizing  air, 
(of  digestion.)  The  air  of  respiration  (M  is  going  upwards 
through  the  nose,  that  of  inspiration  (''41*41*!!.')  going  downwards  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  that  of  circulation  is  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  body.  The  guttural  mind  moving 

upwards  turns  back  again,  and  has  its  place  in  the  throat.  The  equa- 
lizing air  Oswra:)  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  equalizes 
the  food,  which  is  taken  by  eating  or  drinking ; to  equalize  is  to  digest 
and  to  produce  the  different  substances  for  assimilation  or  excretion. 
Others  maintain  five  airs,  different  from  those  above  mentioned,  viz.  of 
eructation,  of  winking,  of  digestion,  of  yawning  and  of  nourishing.  The 
air  of  eructation  (•TPJ)  produces  belching,  that  of  winking  (^Wf.*) 
effects  the  closing  of  the  eyes,  &c.  that  of  digestion  produces 

hunger,  that  of  yawning  produces  yawning,  that  of  nourish- 
ing makes  the  body  stout.  Others  assert,  that  the  latter 

five  airs  are  included  in  the  former  classes.  The  five  vital  airs  are 
produced  by  the  united  second  qualities  of  the  five  elements,  and 
Vital  case.  form  together  with  the  acting  organs  the  vital  case ; it 
is  produced  by  parts  of  the  second  qualities,  because  it  is  living  action. 

Among  those  cases  the  intelligent  case,  having  the  faculty  of 
knowledge,  is  the  ruling,  the  mental  case,  having  the  faculty  of  desire, 
is  the  causal,  and  the  vital  case,  having  the  faculty  of  action,  is  the 
performer  of  works.  The  divisions  of  the  cases  are  made  according  to 
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their  fitness  (for  certain  actions.)  They  are  called,  when  united,  the 
subtile  organism  of  the  soul.  Here  also  becomes  the  whole  subtile 
organism  by  being  the  object  of  One  mind,  universal  organism  like 
the  forests  and  the  sea,  and  by  being  the  object  of  many  minds, 
special  organisms,  like  the  trees  and  the  waters.  The  soul,  in  which  the 
Ihranyugarbha  un*vereal>ty  is  inherent,  is  called  (Hiranyagarbha) 
the  cause  of  himself,  the  sentient  (conscious)  being, 
because  all  things  are  arranged  in  him,  and  because  the  powers  of 
knowledge  and  of  action  are  inherent  in  him.  The  universality  of 
this  is  the  subtile  organism  (of  the  soul,)  because  it  is  subtler  than 
the  gross  organism.  The  threefold  case,  having  the  desire  of  awaking, 
is  dream,  and  therefore  called  the  place  of  destruction  of  the  gross 
organism  — Taijasa  the  soul,  in  which  the  speciality  of  this  threefold 
organism  is  inherent,  is  called  the  manifesting  mind.  The  speciality 
of  this  is  the  subtile  organism  from  its  being  subtler  than  the  gross 
organism.  This  threefold  case  having  the  desire  of  awaking,  is  dream, 
and  therefore  called  the  place  of  destruction  of  the  gross  organism. 
Both  Shutrata  and  Taijasa  perceive  in  that  state  the  subtile  objects  by 
the  subtile  powers  of  the  mind. 

“ Taijasa,  the  subtle  possessor,”  says  the  Sruti. 

In  that  state  there  is  no  difference  between  Shutrata  and  Taijasa, 
in  which  the  universality  and  speciality  are  inherent,  as  there  is 
none  between  the  sky  which  covers  the  forest  and  the  trees,  or  the 
sky  which  is  reflected  by  the  sea  and  many  waters.  Thus  is  the 
production  of  the  subtile  organism. 

The  gross  elements  are  composed  of  the  subtle  ones  according  to  the 

Production  of  the  grots  combination  of  five.  The  combination  of  five  is  to 

elements,  combination  oj  divide  each  of  the  five  elements  into  two  parts. 

Jive . 

then  equally  to  divide  each  of  the  five  former  of 
® the  ten  parts  into  four  parts,  to  separate  these  four 

of  the  one  half  from  their  own  parts,  and  to  join  them  with  the  parts 
of  the  other  elements.  The  combination  of  five  is  proved  beyond  doubt 
by  the  Sruti,  in  which  a combination  of  three  of  the  same  kind  occurs. 
Though  the  elements  are  equalized  with  each  other  (containing  a 
fourth  part  of  their  former  halves)  yet  it  is  proper  to  call  them  by  their 
own  name,  according  to  the  greater  proportion  of  one  element  (in  that 
combination.) 
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In  that  state  sound  is  manifested  in  the  ether,  sound  and  feel- 
ing in  the  wind,  sound,  feeling  and  colour  in  the  fire,  these  three 
with  taste  in  the  water,  and  these  four  with  smell  in  the  earth. 

From  these  five  elements,  combined  in  the  said  manner,  were  produc- 
ed the  different  Upper  Lokas*  (worlds)  viz.,  Bhur-loka,  Bhuvar-loka, 
Swar-loka,  Mahar-loka,  Janar-loka,  Tapar-ldkaand  Satya-ldka,  which 
are  placed  above  the  others,  then  the  Nether-lokas.t  viz.,  Atala,  Bitala, 
Sutala,  Rasatala,  Talatala,  Mahatala  and  Patala,  which  are  placed  one 
beneath  the  other,  farther  Bramha’s  mundane  egg,  the  gross  orga- 
nisms in  their  fourfold  division,  contained  in  that  egg,  and  food,  water 
and  other  substances. 

Bodies  (organic)  are  either  produced  from  the  womb,  or  from  eggs,  or 
from  damp,  or  from  germs.  Those  produced  from  the  womb  are 
born  alive,  as  men,  animals,  &c. ; from  eggs  come  forth  from  an  egg,  as 
birds,  serpents,  &c. ; produced  from  the  damp  are  worms,  insects,  &c. ; 
which  are  born  from  hot  moisture,  produced  from  germs  are  those 
which  emerge  from  the  earth,  as  creepers,  trees,  &c. 

Here  also  is  the  gross  organism  in  its  fourfold  division,  by  being 
the  object  of  one  or  many  minds  either  a totality,  like  the  forest  or 
the  ocean,  or  separated  into  a plurality  of  bodies,  like  the  trees  and 
waters.  The  soul  in  which  this  totality  is  inherent,  is  called  Va- 
iahwanara,  Virdj,  on  account  of  its  knowing  itself  as  the  totality  of 
men,  and  of  its  governing  the  universe.  This  gross  body  is  here 

• (Ldla)  world,  division  of  the  universe  in  general,  three  divisions  sre 

enumerated,  or  heaven,  hell  and  earth ; another  classification  enumerates  seven, 
exclusive  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  Bhurloka,  the  earth,  Bhuvar-ldka,  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  region  of  the  Munis,  Siddhis,  &c.  Sver-ldka  the 
heaven  of  Indra,  between  the  sun  and  the  polar-star.  Mahar-ldka,  the  usual  abode 
of  Bhrigu  and  other  saints,  who  are  supposed  to  be  co-existent  with  Brahma.  Ca- 
ring the  conflagration  of  the  lower  worlds,  the  saints  ascend  to  the  next,  or  Jana- 
liika,  which  is  described  as  the  abode  of  Bramha’s  sogs,  Sanaca,  Sananda,  Sanatana 
and  Sanatacumara  ; above  this  is  the  fifth  world,  or  the  Tapar-ldka,  where  the  dei- 
ties, called  Vairagis  reside ; the  seventh  world,  Satya-ldka,  or  Bramha-ldka  is  the 
abode  of  Bramha,  and  translation  to  this  world  exempts  beings  from  farther  birth  - 
the  three-first  world  are  destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  calpa  or  day  of  Bramha  ; the 
three  last  at  the  end  of  his  life,  or  100  of  bis  years  ; the  fourth  Ldca  is  equally  per- 
manent, but  it  is  uninhabitable  from  heat  at  the  time  the  three  first  are  burning. 
Wils.  Sansc.  Diet. 

t Internal  regions,  in  which  various  evil  beings  have  their  abodes. 
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the  universal  gross  body  of  the  soul,  and  because  it  is  subject  to  change 
from  nutriment,  it  is  called  the  nutritious  case  of  the  soul ; it  is  called 
awake,  because  it  is  the  place  in  which  the  gross  organisms  are  en- 
joyed. 

The  soul  in  which  the  speciality  of  this  gross  organism  in  its  four- 
fold division  is  inherent,  is  called  Bishtva,  (which  enters  into  all) 
because,  not  leaving  the  subtler  body  it  enters  into  the  gross  body. 
The  gross  body  of  the  soul  as  speciality,  because  it  is  subject  to 
change  from  nutriment,  is  called  the  nutritious  case  of  the  soul,  it  is 
called  awake,  because  it  is  the  place  in  which  the  gross  things  are 
enjoyed.  In  that  state  perceive  both  Biswa  and  Baislmnara  (the 
universal  soul  and  the  single  soul,  in  which  the  gross  organism  is  in- 
herent) by  their  five  intellectual  organs,  which  are  respectively  ruled  by 
the  quarters  of  the  world,  the  winds,  the  sun,  Varuna  (god  of  waters) 
and  the  Aswis  (Gemini)  sound,  feeling,  colour,  taste  and  smell,  by  their 
organs  of  action,  which  are  respectively  ruled  by  the  fire,  Indra, 
Upendra,  (form  of  Vishnu)  Jama,  (death)  Prajapati,  (Bramha  as  crea- 
tor) they  possess  the  power  of  speech,  taking,  going,  evacuating, 
generating,  and  by  the  internal  four  organs,  understanding,  reason, 
consciousness  and  thinking,  which  are  respectively  ruled  by  Chandra 
(moon)  Chaturmukha,  (the  fourfaced,  a form  of  Bramha)  Chankara,  (a 
form  of  Shiva)  Achyuta,  (Srikrishna)  they  possess  the  power  of 
asserting,  deciding,  consciousness  and  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  they 
possess  all  the  objects  of  the  gross  organism. 

“ In  the  state  of  awaking  knows  the  soul  the  external  objects,"  says 
the  Sruti. 

In  that  state  there  is  also  no  difference  between  Bishwa  and  Baisha- 
nara,  in  whom  the  universality  and  speciality  of  the  gross  or- 
ganism are  inherent,  as  there  is  none  between  the  sky,  which  is 
covered  by  the  forest,  and  the  trees,  or  between  the  sky,  which  is 
reflected  by  the  sea,  and  by  many  waters.  Thus  is  the  production  of 
the  universe  of  the  gross  organism  from  the  five  elements,  in  the 
combination  of  five.  The  universality  of  the  expanses  of  the  gross, 
subtle  and  causal  bodies  is  one  great  expanse,  as  the  universality 
of  inner  forests  becomes  one  great  forest,  or  as  the  universality 
of  inner  oceans  one  great  ocean.  The  soul,  in  which  this  is  inherent, 
from  Bishva  and  Baishanara  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  one  soul,  like 
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the  sky,  covered  by  inner  forests,  or  like  the  sky,  reflected  by  the 
inner  oceans.  The  uninherent  soul,  when  like  a burning  iron-ball, 
not  separated  from  both,  the  great  expanse  and  the  soul,  in  which  the 
former  is  inherent,  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  great  sentence : all 
this  is  in  truth  Bramha  ; when  separated,  it  is  the  real  meaning. 
Thus  is  the  improper  transferring  of  an  unreal  thing  upon  the  real 
thing  generally  explained. 

The  various  modes  of  placing  this  and  this,  or  that  and  that. 

Various  modes  of  uP°n  the  all-pervading  soul,  will  now  be  speci- 
trans/erring.  fled. 

A very  common  man,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ The  soul  is  born 
as  a son,”  because  he  loves  his  son  as  himself,  and  because,  when  his 
son  is  in  good  or  bad  circumstances,  he  thinks  himself  60,  asserts,  that 
the  son  is  the  soul.  A Chirvaka*,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ This 
soul  is  a body  of  blood  and  flesh,  because  he  leaves  his  own  son  in  a 
burning  house  to  save  himself,  and  because  he  thinks.  I am  stout,  I 
am  thin,  asserts,  that  the  gross  body  is  the  soul."  Another  Ch£rv4ka, 
because  the  Sruti  says,  “ The  sentient  souls,  repairing  to  the  Lord 
of  creation,  addressed  him  thus,”  because  there  is  a want  of  bodily  mo- 
tion, when  there  is  a want  of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  because  he 
thinks,  I am  blind,  I am  deaf,  asserts,  that  the  intellectual  organs 
are  the  soul.  Another  Ch£rv£ka,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ The  other 
internal  soul  is  vital,”  because  there  is  a want  of  action  of  the  intel- 
lectual senses,  when  the  vital  airs  are  wanting,  and  because  he  thinks, 
I am  hungry,  I am  thirsty,  asserts,  that  the  vital  airs  are  the  soul. 
Another  Ch£rv4ka,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ The  other  internal  soul 
is  reason,”  because  there  is  a want  of  the  action  of  the  vital  airs, 
&c.,  when  the  mind  sleeps,  and  because  he  thinks,  I assent,  I 
doubt,  asserts,  that  the  reason  is  the  soul.  A Bauddha.t  because 

• Colebrooke,  R.  A.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  597,  says  of  the  sect  of  the  Chhrvhcas,  that 
they  restrict  to  perception  only  the  means  of  proof  ami  sources  of  knowledge,  that 
besides  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  fire  and  wind,  they  acknowledge  no  other 
principles,  that  the  soul  is  not  different  from  the  body. 

t Col.  Miscell.  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  396  The  Bauddhas  or  Saugatas  are  followers 
of  Buddha  or  Sugata.  No  less  than  four  sects  have  arisen  among  the  followers  of 
Buddha.  Some  maintain,  that  all  is  void.  To  those  the  designation  of  IVlhdhy- 
amica  is  asserted  by  several  of  tbe  commentators  of  the  V£d4nta.  Other  disciples 
of  Buddha ••  .maintain  the  existence  of  conscious  sense  alone.  These  are  called 
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the  Sruti  says,  “ Another  internal  soul  is  knowledge,"  because 
there  is  no  action  of  the  organs,  when  there  is  no  ruler  (first  mover,) 
and  because  he  thinks,  I am  enjoying,  asserts,  that  the  understand, 
ing  is  the  soul.  Prabhakaras  and  logicians,  because  the  Sruti  says, 
“ another  internal  soul  is  pleasure,  because  it  is  evident,  that  igno- 
rance destroys  the  understanding,  and  because  they  think,  we  are  ig- 
norant, we  know,  assert,  that  ignorance  is  the  soul. 

The  followers  of  Bhatta,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ The  soul  is 
knowledge  as  pleasure,”  because  in  deep  sleep  manifestation  and 
also  non-manifestation  take  place,  and  because  they  think,  we  do 
not  know  ourselves,  assert,  that  the  soul,  in  which  unconsciousness  is 
inherent,  is  the  soul. 

Another  Baudha,  because  the  Sruti  says,  “ This  (universe)  was 
before  (the  creation)  nothing,”  because  in  deep  sleep  there  remains 
nothing,  and  because  he  who  awakes,  naturally  thinks,  I did  not 
exist  in  deep  sleep,  asserts,  that  the  soul  is  nothing. 

In  all  those  assertions,  commencing  with  the  son  and  terminating 
with  the  nothing,  (void)  the  soul  is  asserted  to  be  what  really  is  not  the 
soul.  As  the  apparent  arguments  from  the  Sruti,  inference  and  obser- 
vation, which  commence  from  the  common  assertion  of  the  son,  clear- 
ly show,  that  one  argument  from  the  Sruti,  inference  and  obser- 
vation is  refuted  by  arguments  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  soul  is  not  the  son,  &c.  That  the  soul  is  not  mind,  not  a first 
mover,  that  it  is  mere  knowledge,  mere  existence,  follows  from  the 
contradiction  of  a much  more  powerful  Sruti,  it  follows  from  the  rea- 
son, that  all  those  inanimate  principles  from  the  son  up  to  the  void, 
by  having  their  existence  only  through  the  manifestation  of  the  soul, 
are  transient  like  all  material  beings,  and  also,  that  there  is  much  greater 
authority  in  the  thought  of  the  wise : I am  Bramha.  It  is  therefore 
evident  from  the  contradiction  of  these  arguments  from  the  Sruti, 
inference  and  observation,  that  none  of  these  principles  is  the  soul. 
Therefore  the  eternal,  pure,  omniscient,  free,  true,  self-existent  (or 

Jdg&cbhrtis.  Others,  again,  affirm  the  actual  existence  of  external  objects  no  less 
than  internal  sensations.  Some  of  them  recognise  the  immediate  perception  of  in- 
terior objects.  Others  contend  for  a mediate  apprehension  of  them.  Hence  two 
branches  of  the  sect  of  Buddha,  one  denominated  Sautr&ntica,  the  other  Vaibba- 

shica. 
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whose  nature  is  true)  all  pervading  Chaitanya,  which  manifests  all 
those  principles,  is  the  supreme  soul,  this  is  the  opinion  of  those 
that  know  the  Veddnta.  Thus  the  improper  transferring. 

Abstraction  is  called  the  action,  by  which  the  real  thing 

is  acknowledged  as  the  only  real  thing,  after  the  expanse  of  the  un- 
real things  which  commence  from  the  unconsciousness,  has  been  removed 
from  it,  as  a rope  is  acknowledged  to  be  a mere  rope,  when  the  (notion 
of  the)  serpent  has  been  removed  from  it.  In  this  manner  has  the 
place  of  fruition,  viz.,  the  gross  body  in  its  fourfold  division,  the 
substances  which  are  fit  to  be  enjoyed,  as  drinking,  food,  &c.,  in  this 
manner  the  place  of  their  support,  the  earth  and  the  other  fourteen 
worlds,  in  this  manner  Bramha’s  egg  (the  universe)  all  this  has  its 
existence  alone  in  the  gross  elements  in  the  combination  of  five,  which 
are  the  cause  of  them.  The  elements  in  the  combination  of  five  together 
with  the  sound  and  other  objects  of  the  gross  bodies,  all  this  has  its 
existence  alone  in  the  uncombined  elements,  which  are  the  cause  of 
them.  The  uncombined  five  elements  together  with  the  three  quali- 
ties (truth,  action  and  darkness  ) all  this  has  its  existence  alone  in  the 
soul,  in  which  unconsciousness  as  its  cause,  is  inherent,  further, 
this  unconsciousness  and  the  soul,  in  which  it  is  inherent  and  which 
has  the  predicates  of  supreme  lord,  &c , is  merely  the  fourth  Bramha, 
the  uninherent  soul,  which  is  the  place  of  support  for  them. 

The  sentence,  that*  art  thou,+  becomes  by  means  of  both,  the  im- 
proper transferring  and  abstraction  explained  in  its  full  meaning;  1, 
the  universality  of  ignorance  and  what  is  connected  with  it;  2,  the  soul 
in  which  it  is  inherent  and  which  has  the  predicates  of  omniscience, 
&c. ; and  3,  the  uninherent  soul,  these  three  are,  like  a burning 
iron-ball,  when  perceived  as  one,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term 
that;  the  uninherent  soul,  being  the  place  of  support,  in  which  the 
properties  of  that  (universality)  are  inherent,  is  the  designable  (real) 
meaning  of  the  term,  that.  These  three — 1,  the  speciality  of  ignorance ; 
2,  the  soul,  in  which  it  inheres  ; and  which  has  the  quality  of  igno- 
rance and  other  imperfections,  and  3,  the  soul  in  which  this  is  not 
inherent,  these  three  like  a burning  iron-ball,  when  perceived  as 


* The  universal  soul, 
t Any  individual  intelligence. 
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one,  are  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term,  thou ; the  all-pervading  bless, 
ed,  fourth,  supreme  soul,  being  the  place  of  support,  in  which  the 
properties  of  that  (speciality)  are  inherent,  is  the  designable  (real) 
meaning  of  the  term,  thou. 

III.  Connexion. — The  meaning  of  the  great  sentence  will  now  be 
explained.  The  sentence : that  art  thou,  explains  the  true  signification 
of  the  infinite  Bramha  by  the  three  categories  of  relation.  The  three 
categories  are : 1.  the  relation  of  what  is  identical  in  these  two  terms; 
2,  the  relation  of  what  is  distinguishable  and  distinguishing  (subject 
and  predicate)  in  the  meaning  of  them ; 3,  the  relation  of  what  is 
designable  and  what  is  designing  in  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  viz. 
the  universal  and  the  single  soul ; for  it  is  said,  “ that  the  identified, 
tion,  the  fixing  of  what  is  distinguishable  and  distinguishing,  and  the 
relation  between  what  is  designable  and  designing  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  of  the  single  and  universal  soul.” 

1.  The  category  of  identification ; as  in  the  sentence,  that  is  this 
Devadatta,  the  term  that,  which  refers  to  De'vadatta,  as  being  in  a 
past  time,  and  the  term  this,  which  refers  to  Devadatta,  as  being  in 
the  present  time,  (both  terms)  design  the  connexion  in  one  and  the 
same  place ; thus  also  in  the  great  sentence,  “ that  art  thou,"  both 
terms,  viz.  the  term  of  that,  which  means  the  soul,  as  having  the  attri- 
butes of  invisibility,  &c.  and  the  term  of  thou,  which  means  the  soul, 
as  having  the  attributes  of  visibility,  &c.,  design  the  connexion  in  one 
and  the  same  soul. 

2.  The  category  of  what  is  distinguishable  and  what  is  distinguish- 
ing (subject  and  predicate) ; as  in  the  former  sentence,  (that  is  this 
Devadatta)  the  meaning  of  the  term  that,  which  refers  to  Devadatta, 
as  being  in  a past  time,  and  the  term  this,  which  refers  to  Devadatta, 
as  being  in  the  present  time,  both  come  into  the  relation  of  what  is 
distinguishable  and  distinguishing  by  the  annihilation  of  their  mutual 
differences;  thus  also  in  the  great  sentence  both  terms,  viz.  the  term 
that,  which  means  the  soul,  as  having  the  attributes  of  invisibility, 
&c.,  and  the  term  thou,  which  means  the  soul,  as  having  the  attributes 
of  visibility,  &c.  come  into  the  relation  of  what  is  distinguishable  and 
distinguishing  by  annihilation  of  their  mutual  differences. 

3.  The  category  of  what  is  designable  and  what  is  designing,  as  in 
the  same  sentence,  (that  is  this  De'vadatta)  the  relation  of  the  design. 
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able  and  the  designing  refers  simply  to  Devadatta,  in  which  there  is 
no  contradiction,  after  the  contradictory  terms  of  that  and  this  or 
their  corresponding  meanings,  being  in  the  past  and  in  the  present 
time,  have  been  dispensed  with  ; thus  also  in  the  great  sentence  the 
relation  of  the  designable  and  the  designing,  refers  simply  to  the  soul> 
in  which  there  is  no  contradiction,  after  the  contradictory  terms  that 
and  thou,  or  their  corresponding  meanings,  viz.  having  the  attributes 
of  invisibility  and  visibility,  have  been  dispensed  with. 

This  category  is  called  the  partial  designation.  In  the  great  sen- 
tence the  meaning  is  not  consistent,*  as  it  is  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  sentence — the  lotus  is  blue.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  term  blue,  the 
quality  of  blue,  and  in  the  term  lotus,  the  thing  lotus,  exclude  other 
qualities  and  things,  as  for  instance  white,  and  cloth ; and  as  the  unity 
of  the  mutual  connexion  of  predicate  and  subject,  or  the  unity  of  the 
one,  determined  by  the  other,  are  in  correspondence  with  each  other, 
because  there  is  no  contradiction  from  another  argument,  (in  this  case) 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  consistent ; but  if  you  think  that,  in  the 
great  sentence,  by  excluding  the  mutual  differences  of  the  term  that, 
which  means  the  invisible  Chaitanya  (soul,)  and  of  the  term  thou, 
which  means  the  visible  Chaitanya,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  does 
agree,  viz  the  connexion  between  predicate  and  subject,  or  of  the  unity 
of  the  one,  determined  by  the  other,  we  must  maintain,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence  is  not  consistent,  because  it  involves  the  contra- 
diction of  the  invisibility,  &c.  Nor  is  here  an  omitting  designation 
(ellipsis,)  as  in  the  sentence — on  the  Ganga  lives  the  herdsman,  con- 
Bistent.  As  there  is  in  this  case  a perfect  contradiction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  which  expresses  a connexion  between  the  support,  and 
what  is  to  be  supported,  viz.  the  Ganga  and  the  herdsman,  the  ellipsis 
is  called  for,  because  there  is  a propriety  in  the  designation  of  the  bank 
of  the  Ganga,  by  entirely  dispensing  with  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  great  sentence,  however,  as  there  is  no  contradiction  in  one  part 
alone  of  the  meaning  which  shows  the  unity  of  the  invisible  and 
visible  Chaitanya,  the  ellipsis  cannot  take  place,  because  another 
ellipsis  would  be  improper  without  also  dispensing  with  the  other 

* The  author,  after  haring  discussed  the  three  categories  of  relation,  refutes 
three  other  forms  of  relation,  which  at  the  first  glance  may  appear  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  great  sentence. 
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part.  If  you  say,  as  the  term  Ganga,  by  entirely  rejecting  its  own 
meaning,  points  to  the  term  bank ; so  also  the  terms  that  and  thou 
by  entirely  rejecting  their  literal  meaning,  point  to  the  terms,  thou 
and  that;  why  then  should  the  ellipsis  be  inadmissible:  then  we  must 
say,  you  are  not  right,  because  in  the  former  sentence,  if  you  did  not 
mention  the  term  of  bank,  its  meaning  was  not  known,  which  therefore 
required  such  an  ellipsis ; but  in  the  latter  sentence,  by  mentioning 
the  terms  that  and  thou,  their  meanings  are  fully  known,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  here  no  necessity  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  another  through  the  mentioned  ellipsis. 

Nor  is  here  the  case  of  the  not  omitting  designation  admissible,*  as  in 
the  sentence — red  runs.  The  sentence,  which  speaks  of  the  moving  of  a 
quality,  is  contradictory;  but  here  by  not  omitting  it  in  the  ellipsis 
of  a horse,  which  is  the  place  of  this  or  other  qualities,  the  contradic- 
tion is  removed,  and  the  not  omitting  designation  is  proper ; but  in  the 
great  sentence,  on  account  of  the  contradiction  in  the  meaning,  which 
points  out  the  unity  of  the  invisible  and  visible  Chditanya,  if  you,  not 
dispensing  with  the  invisibility  and  visibility,  refer  through  the  said 
ellipsis  to  any  other  terms,  the  contradiction  is  not  removed,  and  there- 
fore this  ellipsis  cannot  take  place.  But  if  you  say,  that  the  terms  tfiat 
and  thou,  by  rejecting  the  contradictory  part  of  their  own  meanings, 
point  to  the  terms  that  and  thou,  as  united  with  the  other  part,  and  if 
you  continue,  why  then  do  you  not  grant  a partial  ellipsis  by  another 
means?  We  must  say,  that  this  is  not  proper,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  grant  an  ellipsis  for  both,  viz.,  for  a part  of  its  own  meaning  and  for 
another  term  by  a single  term ; and  also  because  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  being  known,  there  is  no  necessity  to  know  them  by  an 
ellipsis. 

As  therefore  the  sentence,  this  is  that  Devadatta,  or  its  meaning  on 
account  of  the  contradiction  in  a part  of  its  meaning,  which  refers  to 
Devadatta,  as  being  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  time,  by  omitting 
the  part  which  refers  to  the  contradictory  terms,  being  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past  time,  the  not  contradictory  part  only,  viz.  Devadatta, 
remains ; so  in  the  great  sentence,  that  art  thou,  or  the  meaning  of 
it,  on  account  of  the  contradiction  in  a part  of  its  meaning,  which 

* This  term  means,  that  a word  retains  its  literal  meaning,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  points  to  a term,  which  is  not  included  in  it. 
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refers  to  the  invisible  and  visible  Chaitanya,  by  omitting  the  part 
which  refers  to  the  contradictory  terms,  having  the  attributes  of  invi. 
sibility  and  visibility,  refers  to  the  not  contradictory  part  only,  viz. 
Chaitanya  (soul.) 

The  meaning  of  the  great  sentence,  I am  Bramha,  which  was 
received  by  internal  perception,  will  now  be  given. 

When  the  teacher  has  thus,  by  means  of  the  improper  transferring  and 
of  the  true  abstraction,  purified  the  two  terms,  that  and  thou,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  infinite  one  has  been  explained  by  the  great  sentence, 
then  is  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  qualified  person  the  act  of  the 
understanding,  formed  by  the  form  of  the  infinite  Bramha,  viz.,  I am 
the  eternal,  pure,  omniscient,  free,  true,  self-existent,  ever  blessed,  in- 
finite Bramha,  without  duality.  This  act  (of  the  understanding,) 
together  with  the  (adequate)  likeness  of  the  omniscient  being,  by  making 
the  all-pervading,  undivided,  unknown,  supreme  Bramha  its  object, 
destroys  the  ignorance  with  regard  to  him. 

Then  as  cloth  is  burned  by  the  burning  of  the  thread,  which  is 
the  cause  of  it ; so  by  the  destruction  of  the  ignorance,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  whole  creation,  the  act  of  the  understanding,  formed  by 
the  form  of  the  infinite  substance,  is  also  destroyed,  as  included  in  that 
creation.  As  the  shine  of  a lamp  is  absorbed  by  the  overpowering 
rays  of  the  sun  ; so  the  sou),  which  is  reflected  by  that  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  absorbed  by  the  self-manifesting,  all  pervading,  undi- 
vided, supreme  Bramha,  which  it  (the  understanding)  is  unable  to  ma- 
nifest, (the  soul)  becomes,  since  the  act  of  the  understanding,  which  is  a 
part  of  his  qualities,  is  destroyed,  the  all-pervading,  undivided  Bramha, 
as  the  face  only  remains,  when  the  looking-glass,  in  which  it  was  re- 
flected, has  been  removed.  If  this  is  true,  the  contradictory  statement 
of  the  two  passages  of  the  Sruti,  viz.,  “ by  the  mind  it  must  be  com- 
prehended," and  “ what  is  not  perceived  by  the  mind,  is  reconciled," 
because  by  granting,  that  the  act  of  the  understanding  makes  Bramha 
its  object,  the  effect  (the  manifestation)  must  be  at  the  same  time 
prohibited.  It  is  also  said,  to  make  (Bramha)  object  of  manifestation, 
is  prohibited  by  the  authors  of  the  Shastras.  For  the  destruction  of 
the  ignorance  respecting  Bramha,  that  act  of  the  understanding  is 
required,  and  it  is  not  proper  that  he  who  manifests  himself,  is 
manifested  by  another. 
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The  particulars  of  the  act  of  the  understanding,  formed  by  the  form 
of  the  inanimate  substances,  are  as  follow.  For  instance,  in  the  per. 
ception  of  this  thing,  the  act  of  the  understanding,  formed  by  the  form 
of  this  thing,  in  making  the  (this)  unknown  thing  its  object,  manifests 
even  the  inanimate  matter,  which  is  this  thing,  by  the  manifestation  of 
the  knowledge,  which  that  act  of  the  understanding  has  acquired,  after 
the  ignorance  with  regard  to  that  thing  has  been  removed,  as  the  shine 
of  a lamp  in  making  any  thing,  concealed  by  darkness,  its  object, 
manifests  by  its  own  power  (shine)  the  thing,  after  the  darkness,  in 
which  it  was  concealed,  has  been  removed. 

IV.  The  four  means. — The  diligent  application  of  the  four  acts,  viz. 
hearing,  attention,  of  contemplation  and  meditation,  being  required, 
until  the  perception  of  the  soul,  which  has  no  other  likeness  but  with 
itself,  is  obtained,  they  roust  be  here  described. 

i. — Hearing  means  the  fixing  of  the  opinion  of  the  Veddntas  with 
regard  to  the  being  without  duality,  by  the  six  modes  of  determination, 
which  are,  the  commencement  and  the  end,  the  practice,  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  arguments,  the  final  end,  the  proper  speaking,  and  the 
demonstration. 

a.  The  commencement  and  the  end  is  the  fixing  of  any  sub- 
ject, to  be  explained  in  a chapter  (of  the  Veddnta)  in  its  com- 
mencement and  end ; for  instance,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Chan- 
do'gya  Upanishad,  the  definition  of  the  being  without  duality,  which 
is  to  be  explained  in  that  chapter,  is  in  the  commencement,  one  even 
without  duality,  and  in  the  end,  that  Bramha,  the  life  of  the  whole 
universe. 

b.  Practice  is  repeatedly  to  mention  a subject  in  a chapter,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  explained ; as  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  that  chap- 
ter (Chandogya)  the  nine  times  mentioning  of  the  being  without  dua- 
lity by  the  great  sentence,  that  art  thou. 

c.  The  exclusion  of  other  arguments  is  not  to  demonstrate  a subject, 
to  be  explained  in  a chapter,  by  other  proofs,  as  in  that  chapter  the 
being  without  duality  is  not  demonstrated  by  another  proof. 

d.  Final  end  is  the  fruit  from  the  knowledge  of  Bramha,  to  be 
explained  in  a chapter,  or  from  the  practice  of  that  knowledge,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  that  chapter,  “ that  the  man  who  has  a teacher, 
knows  that  he  belongs  to  him,  until  he  is  liberated ; then  he  will 
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be  saved."  Thus  the  principal  fruit  from  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
being  is  to  gain  that  end. 

e.  The  proper  speaking  is  the  praising  of  any  subject  in  a chapter, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  explained ; for  instance,  it  is  a praise  of  the  being 
without  duality  in  that  chapter.  “ O thou  (disciple)  you  asked  for 
such  advice,  by  which  that  which  is  never  heard,  is  heard;  that 
which  is  never  thought,  is  thought ; and  that  which  is  never  known, 
is  known. 

/.  Demonstration  is  the  proper  mode  of  deduction  for  the  attain, 
ment  of  complete  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  be  explained  in  a 
chapter ; as  for  instance,  in  that  chapter,  “ O thou  handsome  youth, 
as  all  things,  made  of  earth,  are  known  by  one  clod  of  earth,  the  dif- 
ference consists  in  words  only  ; the  real  thing  is  earth,  so  the  demon- 
stration in  that  chapter  is  the  proper  mode  of  deduction  in  the  attain, 
ment  of  the  complete  understanding  of  the  being  without  duality, 
that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  words.” 

2  Attention  is  the  constant  attending  to  the  being  without  duality, 

by  those  demonstrations,  which  refer  to  it  in  the  V^ddnta. 

3  Contemplation  is  the  remaining  of  the  same  state  of  the  under. 

standing,  formed  by  the  form  of  the  being  without  duality,  with 
regard  to  that  being,  which  is  not  believed  to  exist  in  the  transient 
form  of  a body. 

4. — Meditation  is  twofold ; the  one  in  the  form  of  difference,  the 
other  without  it.  Meditation,  which  has  the  form  of  difference,  is  to 
place  upon  the  being  without  duality  the  act  of  the  mind,  formed  by 
the  form  of  it  (that  being)  without  removing  the  difference  between 
him  who  knows,  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  itself. 
As  in  the  perception  of  an  earthen  elephant,  earth  only  is  actually 
perceived;  so  the  being  without  duality  is  perceived  even  in  the  per. 
ception  of  duality.  Thus  it  is  said  by  philosophers,  who  maintain) 
the  being,  which  is  like  the  eye,  which  is  (the  support  of  all)  like  the 
ether,  which  is  supreme,  which  is  at  once  manifest,  which  is  not  pro- 
duced, which  is  one  (without  difference  in  itself  and  from  others)  im- 
perishable, in  which  all  differences  are  annihilated,  which  is  omnipre- 
sent and  without  duality,  even  this  being  am  I,  who  is  for  ever  liber, 
ated.  I am  perfect  in  knowledge,  pure,  unchangeable ; I am  not  fet- 
tered, I do  not  require  salvation. 
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The  meditation  without  difference  is  to  place  upon  the  being  without 
duality  the  same  act  of  the  understanding,  formed  by  the  form  of  it 
(that  being)  after  having  removed  the  differences  between  him  who 
knows,  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  itself.  As  water  alone 
appears  by  the  disappearance  of  salt,  which  is  formed  by  the  form  of 
water ; so  appears  the  being  without  duality  alone  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  act  of  the  mind,  formed  by  the  form  of  that  being.  Still  it 
must  not  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  this  state 
and  sound  sleep:  for  though  in  either  the  same  absence  of  the  act  of  the 
understanding  does  occur,  yet,  from  the  existence  and  not  existence 
of  that  act  in  either  state,  the  distinction  between  them  is  evident. 
This  meditation  includes:  refraining,  religious  refraining,  sitting  in  a 
peculiar  posture,  suppression  of  breath,  coercion,  internal  fixing  and 
meditation. 

Refraining  includes  the  following  acts  : refraining  from  injury, 
regard  for  truth,  abstaining  from  stealing,  obedience  to  the  spiritual 
teacher,  and  not  accepting  (gifts.) 

Religious  refraining  includes  purification,  contentment,  devotion, 
reading  (of  the  Vedas)  and  meditation  on  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

Sitting  in  a peculiar  posture  are  the  different  modes  of  placing  the 
members  of  the  body  in  a prescribed  form,  as  in  the  form  of  a lotus,  &c. 

Suppression  of  the  breath  is  the  peculiar  mode  of  expiration  and 
inspiration,  and  of  keeping  the  breath. 

Coercion  is  the  refraining  of  the  senses  from  their  objects. 

Internal  fixing  is  to  fix  without  intermission  the  acts  of  the  internal 
senses  upon  that  being. 

Meditation,  is  here  the  first  one,  which  has  the  difference  in  itself. 

There  are  four  obstacles  to  the  perfect  meditation  without  differ- 
ence : viz.  listlessness,  absence  of  mind,  passion,  and  propensity  to 
pleasure. 

Listlessness  is  the  sleep  of  the  mind,  (caused)  by  not  attending  to 
the  being  without  duality. 

Absence  of  mind  is  attention  to  other  things  by  not  attending  to 
the  being  without  duality. 

Passion  is  inadvertence  to  the  being  without  duality,  not  from  list- 
lessness, or  absence  of  mind,  but  from  the  act  of  the  understanding, 
being  fettered  by  the  desire  of  love,  or  other  passions. 
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Propensity  to  pleasure  is,  to  enjoy  by  the  act  of  the  mind,  no 
being  directed  to  the  being  without  duality,  the  pleasure,  produced  by 
the  meditation,  which  has  its  difference  in  itself,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure,  produced  by  that  meditation  at  its  commencement. 
When  the  understanding,  free  from  those  four  obstacles  and  immov- 
able like  a lamp,  protected  from  the  wind,  thus  becomes  the  infinite 
Chaitinya  alone,  then  the  meditation  is  called  that  without  dif- 
ference. It  is  said,  he  will  awaken  the  understanding,  sunk  in  list- 
lessness ; he  will  concentrate  it,  when  lost  in  absence  of  mind  ; he  will 
enlighten  it,  when  blinded  by  passion ; he  will  not  move  it,  when 
steadied  by  austerities;  he  will  not  let  it  taste  pleasure;  by  the 
consideration  (of  universal  things)  it  will  be  without  fondness.  As 
a lamp,  protected  from  the  wind,  &c.  dec. 

Definition  of  the  living  free.  The  living  free  is  the  Bramhanishta 
(devoted  to  Bramha)  who,  after  the  infinite,  self-like  Bramha  is  known, 
when  the  ignorance  with  regard  to  him  is  removed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  self- like,  infinite,  pure  Bramha,  is  free  from  all  worldly  fet- 
ters, by  the  destruction  of  the  ignorance  and  its  creation,  of  the 
unrewarded  works  (those  works  which  have  not  borne  their  fruit 
previously  to  the  true  knowledge)  of  doubt,  (viz.  whether  there  is  a 
soul  different  from  the  body  or  not)  and  of  other  misapprehensions. 
“ When  he,  the  universal  soul,  has  been  perceived,  then  all  the  con- 
scious acts  of  the  understanding  are  extinguished,  then  all  doubts 
are  removed,  and  also  his  works  are  annihilated,”  says  the  Sruti. 

Though  he  in  the  time  of  awaking  (the  Bramhanishta)  by  his  body, 
which  is  like  a vessel  of  flesh,  blood,  &c.,  by  his  senses,  which  are  like 
vessels  of  blindness,  bluntless  and  unfitness,  and  by  his  mind,  which 
is  the  vessel  for  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  grief  and  error,  per- 
forms the  works  which  are  worked  by  the  impulses  of  his  former  de- 
sires, and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  undertakings,  which  (the  fruits)  are 
no  obstacles  to  the  true  knowledge ; still  he  does  not  actually  perform 
or  enjoy  them,  since  he  has  destroyed  the  whole  creation  of  ignorance, 
as  a person,  who  knows  a thing,  which  he  perceives  to  be  an  illusion 
of  his  senses,  does  not  actually  believe  in  its  reality,  though  he  may  per- 
ceive it.  “ As  one  seeing  does  not  see,  or  hearing  does  not  hear,"  says 
the  Sruti.  It  is  also  said,  who  in  a waking  state  is  like  a person  fast 
asleep,  who  does  not  perceive,  though  perceiving,  duality,  because  he  is 
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On  the  earliest  Biography  of  Mohammad.  By  Dr.  A.  Sprknger, 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

In  comparing  the  different  accounts  regarding  MoAammad  wc  find 
that  all  authors  agree  on  certain  points  (more  particularly  on  his  mili- 
tary expeditions)  not  only  in  the  sense  but  even  in  the  expressions. 
These  accounts  must  therefore  be  derived  from  one  common  source. 
It  appears  on  further  enquiry  that  this  source  is  a work  of  Zohry,  I 
have  therefore  collected  passages  bearing  on  this  subject. 

“ Zohry  said.  The  study  of  the  military  career  of  the  prophet  is  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come.  Zohry  was 
the  first  man  who  wrote  a work  on  the  Biography  of  the  prophet. 
Some  authors  say.  The  first  Biography  of  MoAammad  written  in  the 
Islam  is  that  of  Zohry.”  These  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the 
Insun  al’oyun.  They  run  in  the  original  &Ul  Jh» 

Jji  JU Jy  j UjoJi  ^jUJt 

Lr-i-*  In  Ibn  Sa’d  the  Secretary  of 
Waqidy,  is  the  following  passage  regarding  Zohry.  “ Culih  b. 
Kaysan  relates,  I met  Zohry,  and  we  were  both  students,  and  we 
said  to  each  other.  Let  us  write  down  the  Sunnah  (traditions  which 
are  precedents  in  law)  of  the  prophet ; and  we  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
wrote  down  what  came  from  the  prophet.  Then  Zohry  said.  Let  us 
also  write  down  what  comes  from  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  for  it  is 
equally  Sunnah.  I answered,  No,  it  is  not  Sunnah,  let  us  not  write  it 
down.  Zohry  wrote  it  down,  and  I did  not  write  it  down.” 

Lias  wlL)  1^3^  j ^ Jti  jyL.iS'  ^ ^JUo 

*L».  bo  k-AS.i  aU*  *U.L>  luJX>  Jli 

Sjjjkki  fj Li  ajJob  Hi  hx^j  bi  oJj  Jli  iiu.  4jti 
Culih  b.  Kaysan  died  shortly  after  A.  II.  140.  He  is  a great 
authority  in  the  Biography  of  MoAammad  and  frequently  quoted  by 
Waqidy  and  others. 

Ibn  Qotaybah  says  of  Zohry  “ Ilis  name  was  MoAammad  b.  Moslim 
b.  ’obayd  Allah  b.  ’abd  Allah  b.  Shahab  b.  ’abd  Allah  b.  al-//arith 
b.  Zohrah  b.  Kilab.  His  great  grandfather  ’abd  Allah  b.  Shahab  fought 
at  Badr,  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the  prophet  and  he  was  one  of  those 
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men  who  agreed  in  the  battle  of  Ohad,  to  kill  the  prophet  if  they  were 
to  see  him,  or  they  would  die  themselves.  The  men  who  thus  united 
themselves  were  'abd  Allah  b.  Shahtib,  Obay  b.  Khalaf,  Ibn  Qamyyah 
and  ’otbah  b.  Aby  Waqq/19.  Zohry’s  father  Moslim  b.  ’obayd  Allah 
followed  the  standard  of  Ibn  al-Zobayr.  Zohry  lived  at  the  court  of 
the  Khalif’abd  r1  - Malik  b.  Mar  wdn  and  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Hisham.  Ynzyd  b.  'abd  al-Mnlik  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Qadhy. 
He  died  in  Ramadhan,  A.  II.  124.”  lie  was  then  72  years  old.  He 
may  therefore  have  begun  his  literary  career  about  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  when  several  of  those  men  who  had  known  him 
were  still  alive. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Insan  al’oyun 
I doubt  very  much  whether  Zohry  has  written  a history  of  the  prophet 
in  a connected  form,  excepting  perhaps  of  his  military  expeditions, 
u)U/o  We  find  no  such  book  mentioned  even  by  ancient  authors, 
such  as  Ibn  Aby  Ya’qfib  Nadym  or  the  Sayyid  alnas,  and  compar- 
ing traditions  quoted  by  different  writers  on  the  authority  of  Zohry,  it 
appears  that  it  frequently  happens  that  what  one  author  gives  as  two 
traditions  is  mentioned  as  one  by  another.  I am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
Buppose  that  Zohry  merely  took  memoranda  of  the  traditions  which 
he  heard  and  encouraged  his  numerous  pupils  to  do  the  same.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Nawawy  ( Biogr . Diet.  p.  119). 
“ Malik  relates,  Zohry  one  day  told  me  a very  long  tradition,  I requested 
him  to  repeat  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  necessary,  that  I might 
impress  it  on  my  memory.  He  refused  to  repeat  it,  but  when  I request- 
ed him  to  write  it,  he  put  it  to  paper  for  me.”  In  this  manner  it 
would  appear  traditions  were  at  the  time  of  Zohry  preserved  in  writing, 
hut  it  was  left  for  the  following  generation  to  compile  them  in  systema- 
tic works. 

Besides  Zohry  two  other  early  works  on  the  Biography  of  Moham- 
mad deserve  mention  and  may  possibly  still  be  extant,  viz.  Abu 
Ma’shar  and  Mush  Ibn  ’oqbah.  Of  the  latter  I have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  account.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  isnad  in  Ibn  Sa’d 
who  died  in  A.  H.  230,  that  he  flourished  early  in  the  second  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah,  for  this  author  did  not 
know  Ibn  ’oqbah  himself  but  he  was  instructed  in  his  work  by  Ismti’yil 
b.  ’abd  Allah  b.  Aby  Oways  of  Madynali,  who  had  been  instructed  in 
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it  by  a nephew  of  Ibn  ’oqbah  whose  name  was  Isma’yil  b.  Ibrahym  b. 
’oqbah. 

The  same  Ibn  Sa’d  had  been  instructed  in  Abu  Ma’shar’s  work  by 
ftl-J/osavn  b.  Mohammad  who  had  been  instructed  in  it  by  the  author. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  Abu  Ma'shar  flourished  after  Ibn 
’oqbah.  Abti  Ma’shar  is  one  of  those  from  whom  Tnbary  has  derived 
his  history.  Sayyid  alnds  had  both  the  work  of  Ibn  ’oqbah  and  of  Abu 
Ma’shar.  Ibn  Qotaybah  contains  the  following  short  notice  of  Abu 
Ma’shar  " His  name  is  Ziyad  b.  Kolayb.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Malik  b.  Zayd-Mondh  b.  Tamym.  Some  say  his  name  was  Zayd  b. 
Kolayb.  He  died  during  the  administration  of  Yusof  b. ’omar  of  the 
’iraq.”  Yusof  b.  ’omar  was  governor  of  the  ’iraq  in  A.  H.  123.  (See 
Abulfeda  I.  p.  455.) 

For  an  account  of  other  early  works  on  the  History  of  MoAammad, 
I refer  the  reader  to  my  Life  of  MoAammad,  p.  62  el  seqq. 

Review  of  “ A Lecture  on  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  embracing  the 
text  of  the  Tattwa  Samdsa,”  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  Mirzapore, 
1850.  By  Dr.  E.  Roer. 

There  does  not  exist  even  now,  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  of  Colebrooke’s  celebrated  essays  on  Hindu  philo- 
sophy (1823),  a correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  it  among  European 
philosophers ; this,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  remissness  on  their 
part, — they  show,  on  the  contrary,  a commendable  spirit  of  patience 
and  fairness  in  their  researches  on  this  subject, — but  rather  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  materials  upon  which  they  founded  their  opinion. 
The  means  at  their  command  were  Colebrooke’s  essays,  the  Upani- 
shads,  the  Bhagavadgtti  and  Tswara  Krishta’s  Karikh  with  some  of  its 
commentaries.  Colebrooke’s  essays  are,  for  the  scholar  who  is  able  to 
study  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindus  in  their  originals,  invalu- 
able ; forming,  as  they  do,  the  best  introduction  to  their  study  by  the 
wonted  precision  of  his  treatment;  but  for  the  philosopher  they  do  not 
suffice,  as  they  were  not  intended  to  show  the  systematical  connexion 
of  the  principal  notions  occurring  in  them,  but  rather  to  give  a succinf 
account  of  their  doctrines,  without  entering  into  a discussion  of  the 
reasons  which  led  to  them.  Such  works,  as  the  Upanishads  and  the 
Uhagavadgitii  conceal  the  philosophical  thought  under  a symbolical  and 
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poetical  garb,  and  give  therefore  as  much  space  to  fancy  as  to  strict 
research.  The  IJhagavadgita  especially  is  more  an  attempt  to  fuse  the 
ideas  of  several  systems  into  one,  than  the  precise  exposition  of  any  of 
them.  The  Sankhya  KarikS,  no  douht,  is  able  to  open  a correct  view 
into  the  system  of  the  Sunkhya,  and  if  it  has  not  done  so,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  difficulties  of  a first  attempt  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  a metaphysical  system,  unconnected  with  the  development 
of  philosophy  in  Europe. 

There  are,  however,  already  now  many  more  materials,  which  might 
have  led  to  a more  complete  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  viz.  the  S'arirlka  Sutras  (the  Sutras  of  the  Wdanta)  the  San- 
khya Sutras,  the  Nyaya  Sutras,  the  Bh&shaparich’heda,  and  the  Vedanta 
Sara,  which  works  have  been  published  a long  time  ago.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vedanta  Sdra,  they  remained  inaccessible  to  Europenn 
philosophers,  as  no  translations  of  them  had  appeared.  There  exists, 
to  our  knowledge,  no  account,  for  instance,  of  the  Sitririkn  Sutras  or  the 
Sankhyapravachana  Sutras,  independent  of  what  Colebrooke  has  given 
in  his  essays.* 

The  first  and  indispensable  condition  to  form  a correct  idea  of  Hin- 
du philosophy,  is  a knowledge  of  the  Sutras  or  aphorisms  which  are 
considered  as  the  original  expositions  of  the  reputed  founders  of  those 
systems,  and  which  certainly  are  the  first  systematical  expositions  of 
it  which  are  still  extant.  They  consist  in  short  sentences,  gener- 
ally containing  the  doctrines  of  the  system  together  with  the  reasons 
for  them,  although  they  sometimes  refute  the  tenets  of  other  systems 
or  the  prejudices  of  common  belief  about  certain  topics.  There  is  no 
want  of  systematical  connexion  between  them  ; but  the  intermediate 
links  of  thought  between  one  Sutra  and  another  are  often  omitted, 
which  gives  them  frequently  an  abrupt  appearance,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  borne  in  mind,  that  aphorism,  which  is  the  common  rendering 
of  Sutra,  means  here  a short,  concise  sentence,  but  not  an  unconnected 
one. 

* Of  philosophical  works  which  hove  been  lately  published  in  Calcutta,  we  may 
mention:  1.  The  Tattwakaumudi,  by  Sri«nchaapati  Mia'ra  (this  ia  a commentary 
to  fwara  KriehU’s  Karika).  2.  The  Paribhasha,  by  Dharmarfijadhwarmdra.  3. 
The  Panchadasi  by  Vulyilranyaswami,  with  commentary  by  Rnmakrisht'a.  4.  The 
S'ubdas'uktiprakun'ika  by  Srijagadwia'a  Tark&lankara  Bhattiicharya.  5.  Kusuinanjali 
by  Srimadudayaoucharya  with  a commentary  by  Haridnsa  Bhatlucharya. 
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The  high  antiquity,  ascribed  to  the  Siitras  by  the  commentators, 
who  refer  them  to  the  inspired  sages  of  the  mythological  era,  may 
justly  be  questioned.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  other  systems, 
sometimes  quote  each  other,  and  refer  to  previous  or  later  works. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  either  that  the  Sutras  are  not 
those  of  the  reputed  founders,  or  that  they  sprung  all  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  their  founders  made  several  additions  to  them,  em- 
bodying in  them  the  references  to  other  systems.  This  is  an  absur- 
dity which  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
gradual  development  of  any  science.*  At  any  rate,  the  Sutras  in  their 
present  form  are  not  the  original  expositions  of  the  founders  of  those 
systems,  but  the  revisions  of  a later  time,  perhaps  of  different  ages, 
and  there  is  no  means  to  recover  the  Sutras  in  their  original  form. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  by  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Sutras  of  the 
several  schools,  which  of  them  are  more  ancient  than  the  others,  for 
the  reason  above  adduced,  that  they  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other. 

The  Sutras  of  all  the  systems  are  posterior  to  Buddhn,  as  they  dis- 
pute against  the  tenets  of  the  different  philosophical  schools  of  the 
Bauddhas,  the  final  revision  of  which  was  made  in  the  collection,  known 
by  the  name  of  Abhidharma,  at  the  third  Buddhist  synod,  246  B.  C.f 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  none  of  the  collections  of  Sutras  in 
their  present  form  existed  before  300  B.  C. 

In  this  admission,  however,  it  is  not  included,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  those  systems  does  not  reach  to  a much  higher  autiquity  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  at  least  the  Ve- 
danta, the  Sankhya,  and  probably  also  the  Yoga  systems  existed  ante- 
rior to  Buddha. 

* Or  he  must,  like  the  Hindu  commentators,  ascribe  to  the  founders  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  future ; but  this  would  be  also  of  no  avail,  since  the  Sutras 
furnish  no  evidence,  that  they  are  composed  by  their  reputed  founders. 

f Lassen’s  “ lndische  Alterthumskunde.”  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 

‘'All  of  them  (the  founders  of  philosophical  systems  among  the  Buddhists)  are, 
in  fact,  mentioned  as  cotemporaries  of  their  master,  which,  huwever,  cannot  be 
true  with  regard  to  two  of  them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  collec- 
tion, bearing  the  name  of  Abhidharma,  works  of  different  ages  were  comprehended, 
although  all  must  have  existed  previously  to  the  time  of  the  third  synod."  (240 
B.  C.) 
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First,  we  find  in  the  Upanishads  the  seeds  of  these  three  systems. 
The  Sankhya  and  Vedanta  are  the  theoretical  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Upanishads.  The  Vedanta  system,  especially, 
in  its  essential  parts,  is  already  met  with  in  those  works,  which  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  a later  time  by  a less 
strict  arrangement  and  method.  And  already  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Upanishads  the  science  of  Brahma  or  the  supreme 
being,  had  been  taught  by  a succession  of  teachers  ; and  although  the 
form  in  which  it  was  represented,  was  not  that  of  a regular  system, 
yet  all  the  materials  for  it  were  present,  and  it  did  not  require  any 
great  effort  or  a further  development  to  give  a methodical  form  to 
those  doctrines. 

These  general  considerations  are  confirmed  by  historical  data.  In 
the  Mahabharata  the  Vedanta  is  mentioned  as  a distinct  system  ;* * * §  in 
Manu  also  a certain  doctrine  is  denoted  by  this  name,  and  Mauu  is, 
in  all  probability,  more  ancient  than  the  Buddhist  era.f  It  appears, 
therefore,  right  to  assume,  that  the  doctrine  of  Brahma  as  the  abso- 
lute substance,  the  source  of  all  creation,  was  produced  previous  to 
Buddha. 

The  Sinkhya  also  must  have  preceded  his  period.  It  is  evidently 
the  philosophical  theory  of  the  author  of  Manu,  as  we  fiud  therein  for 
instance  the  name  of  Avyakta  for  the  creative  principle,  the  name  of 
Mahat  (the  great  one)  for  its  first  production  (intellect),  which  terms 
in  this  sense  are  only  used  by  the  S&nkhya.J 

Further  the  S&nkhya  appears  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  Bud- 
dhism by  its  assuming  knowledge  alone  as  the  cause  of  liberation  front 
pain,  by  its  tenet  of  the  three  qualities  (goodness,  passion  and  darkuess) 
as  constituting  the  real  being  of  nature,  and  by  a resemblance  of  opinion 
in  many  minor  points  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  state.  § 

* M.  B.  xii.  312,  III.  p.  771.  This  quotation  I owe  to  Lassen,  I.  A.  Vol.  I. 
p.  834. 

t L.  I.  A.  Vol.  1.  p.  800.  “ As  S'iva  is  mentioned  in  the  mostancient  Buddhist 
Sutras,  but  not  jet  in  Manu,  where,  of  the  three  great  gods,  Brahma  alone  is  men. 
tioned,  we  may  assume  Manu's  Code  to  have  existed  in  the  age  before  Buddha.’’ 

{ Vid.  Manu.  S.  1st.  Adh.  7 and  15. 

§ L.  I.  A.  Vol  l.  p.  530.  " Buddha's  doctrine  is  an  amplification  and  realisation 
of  the  Saukhya.  Kapila  rejected  the  merit  of  the  piuus  wotks  prescribed  by  the 
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From  all  this  it  appears  evident,  that  at  least  two  of  the  Hindu  sys- 
tems preceded  Buddha,  and  we  shall  probably  be  nearly  correct,  if  wc 
assign  their  commencement  to  the  century  before  him.  Of  the  Sutras  we 
found  it  probable,  that  they  were  composed  within  the  last  three 
centuries  B.  C.  although  some  parts  may  afterwards  have  been  added 
to  them.  The  speculative  genius  of  the  Hindus  would  accordingly  be 
enclosed  within  a period  of  about  600  or  700  years.  After  the  time  of 
the  Sutras  there  was  not  made  any  great  progress  in  philosophical  think- 
ing. The  commentaries  on  them  commenced  about  the  fifth  century 
A.  D.  Hence  the  development  of  the  systems  is  clear.  Some  of  the 
commentaries  changed  the  system  itself  which  they  professed  to  ex- 
pound. There  were  different  explanations  of  the  same  doctrine,  by  which 
the  doctrine  itself  became  modified,  and  it  is  for  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy to  show  the  differences  of  conception  in  one  and  the  same  school.* 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sutras  of  the  Sankhya,  we  find 
a double  set  of  them,  either  ascribed  to  Kapila,  the  one  known  by  the 
name  of  S&nkhya  Pravachana  Sutra,  which  was  published  in  1821,  at 
Serampore,  together  with  a commentary  of  Vijuanach&nya.f  Colebrooke 

Vedas,  and  taught,  that  absolute  liberation  from  transmigration  was  only  possible 
by  knowledge.  Buddha  taught  the  liberation  from  the  infinite  succession  of  births 
by  the  nirvana  (extinction  of  existence.)  A sign  of  it  is  infinite  knowledge.  An 
essential  element  of  the  Sankhya,  the  doctrine  of  the  three  qualities,  is  also  ante- 
rior to  Buddha,  as  it  is  not  only  found  in  Manu,  but  is  also  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Nirukta.”  (Manu  S.  12,  24,  Nir.  14,  3.) 

* There  originated  for  instance  a difference  in  the  Vedanta,  as  the  modern  Vcdan- 
tists  introduced  the  Maya,  or  illusive  power,  by  which  the  whole  creation  turns  out 
to  be  only  an  illusion,  which  notion  took  its  rise  evidently  from  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  variety  of  phenomena,  independent  of  the  one  eternal  and  identical 
substance, — further  the  amalgamation  of  the  Nyfiya  and  the  Vais'eshika  systems,  or 
rather  the  adoption  of  the  latter  by  the  former  with  some  modifications  which  belong 
rather  to  detail  than  to  difference  of  view  ; for  the  Nyaya  Sutras  do  not  give  a me- 
taphysical system  of  their  own  ; they  contain  nothing  else  but  logic  with  an  appen- 
dix, showing  the  mode  of  conducting  a scientific  dispute, — further  in  all  the  schools 
modifications  of  some  parts  of  the  doctrine,  and  a more  comprehensive  and  exact 
deduction  of  their  tenets. 

t The  full  title  is : Kapilacbfirya  prsniladbyatma  vidya  pratipadaka  Sutrasamu- 
hatmaka  Sankbyapravachauanamaka  gruotha : Tadbkaskyam  Vijnaracharya  vira- 
cliitam. 
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made  ample  use  of  them  in  his  essay  “ On  the  S&nkhya  philosophy.” 
Of  the  other,  bearing  the  title  : “ Sankhya  Tattwa  Samiisa  Siitra,”  Cole- 
brooke  was  not  aware  whether  it  still  existed  or  not,  and  this  is  the 
same  work  which  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Ballantyne.  The  former, 
which  is  a full  exposition  of  the  system,  consists  of  six  chapters  or 
lectures,  the  latter  is  a very  compendious  treatise  and  does  not  occupy 
more  space  than  a page.  Colebrooke  thought,  that  this  collection 
was  probably  the  original  text,  because  the  Sankhya  Pravachana 
contained  many  repetitions  j*  but  he  had  not  the  Tattwa  Samasa  be- 
fore him,  or  he  might  have  altered  his  opinion.  The  Tattwa  Sam&sa 
is  apparently  not  the  original ; for  it  is  not  given  in  the  usual  form  of 
Sutras, — viz.  of  concise  sentences,  which,  however,  give  always  the 
reason  for  what  they  assume, — but  the  whole  is  comprised  in  one 
sentence,  containing  only  the  names  of  the  principal  notions  or  divi- 
sions of  the  system,  and  appears  to  have  been  composed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  calling  to  memory  the  topics  treated  in  the  more  extensive 
Sutras. 

The  Sankhya  Pravachana  is  ascribed  to  Kapila,  thp  founder  of  the 
Sankhya ; but  this  is  impossible,  the  Sankhya  being  more  ancient  than 
Buddhism,  and  the  Sutras  belonging  to  a much  more  recent  time. 
This  is  evident  from  the  Sutras  themselves  ; for  they  quote  the  opinion 
of  Panchas'ikha  (Sankhya  P.  S.  p.  216,  Cap.  6.  S.  68)  who  is  the  dis- 
ciple of  Kapila’s  disciple  Atri,  and  refer  also  to  other  teachers  (1.  c.  p. 
205).  The  Sutras  further  refer  to  the  tenets  of  four  of  the  Buddhist 

* Col.  M.  E.  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  “ It  appears  from  the  preface  of  the  Kapila- 

bhashya,  that  a more  compendious  tract,  in  the  same  form  of  Sutras  or  aphorisms, 
bears  the  title  of  Tattwa-samasa,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  Kapiia.  The 
scholiast  intimates  that  both  are  of  equal  authority,  and  in  no  respect  discor- 
dant: one  being  a summary  of  the  greater  work , or  else  this  an  amplification  of 
the  conciser  one.  The  latter  was  probably  the  case  ; for  there  is  much  repetition 
in  the  Sankhya  Pravachana.”  And  he  gives  afterwards  (p.  232)  as  another  reason 
the  authority  of  the  commentator  : “ If  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  may  be 
trusted,  the  Tattwa-samasa  is  the  proper  text  of  the  Sankhya,  and  its  doctrine  is 
more  fully,  but  separately  set  forth,  by  the  two  ampler  treatises,  entitled  Sankhya 
Pravachana,  which  contain  a fuller  exposition  of  what  had  been  succinctly  deliver- 
ed i”  but  this  is  a misapprehension  ; the  scholiast  does  only  say  : “ they  are  of 
equal  authority,  one  being  a summary  of  the  greater  work,  or  else  this  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  conciser  one.”  Vid.  Sankhya  Pr.  Bha.  p.  5. 
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sects  (for  instance,  1st  Adh.  Su.  20  to  40),  which,  according  to  the 
above  mentioned  reasons,  would  bring  their  composition  down  to  the 
third  century  B.  C.  Moreover,  Pataliputtra  is  referred  to  therein. 
This  was,  according  to  Lassen,  built  by  the  king  Ajutas’atru  a short 
time  before  the  death  of  Buddha,  and  it  became  the  royal  residence  of 
Asoka,  who  is  named  Kiilasoka,  100  years  after  Buddha’s  Nirvdna 
(about  440  B.  C.)  It  was  in  ruins,  when  Hiuan  Tshang  visited  India 
(A.  D.  632).*  The  Sankhya  Pravachana,  although  not  named,  is  also 
referred  to  by  Tswara  Krisht’a,  in  his  Kirikaf  which  was  commented  on 
by  Gaudapada,  the  teacher  of  Govinda,  whose  disciple  S'ankaracharya 
lived  probably  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  so  that  Fswara  Krishta 
must  have  lived  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  or  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  latest  date  of  the  Sankhya  Pravachana  is 
therefore  the  seventh  century.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  composition 
of  this  work  falls  within  the  space  between  250  B.  C.  and  600  A.  C. 

The  period,  in  which  we  have  included  those  Siitras,  is  certainly 
very  long;  but  limited  as  this  determination  is,  it  prevents  a number 
of  serious  errors  in  our  view  of  the  development  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
All  further  information  we  must  expect  from  the  publication  of  other 
works,  especially  of  Patanjali’s  commentary  to  the  grammar  of  Panini. 

With  regard  to  the  second  set  of  Sutras,  the  Sankhya  Tattwa  Samasa, 
we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark,  as  there  are  no  materials  to  decide  its 

* Lassen  I.  A.  Vol.  II.  p.  81.  “ Ajatas'atrn  appears  to  have  long  time  had  the 

intention  of  conquering  Vaisali ; for  it  is  recorded,  that  his  two  ministers  Sum'tha 
and  Vasyakilra  founded  in  the  village  Putali,  a fortress  against  the  Vrigi ; this 
took  place  a short  time  before  the  death  of  Buddha.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  place, 
where  the  town  Fatali-puttra,  afterwards  so  famous,  arose  ; its  situation  is  distinct- 
ly defined  by  the  circumstance,  that  Buddha  on  his  tour  from  Natanda  to  Vaishali 
came  to  that  place.”  I.  c.  p.  84.  “ Kalasoka  transferred  his  residence  to  Patali- 

puttra.” 

t Col.  M.  E.  Vol.  I.  p.  233.  “ The  author  (Tswara  Krishta)  must  have  had 
before  him  the  same  collection  of  Sutras,  or  one  similarly  arranged.  His  scholiast 
(Narayana  Tirtha)  expressly  refers  to  the  number  of  the  chapters.”  Wils.  Sankhya 
K.  p.  192.  “The  Karika  must  consequently  (because  in  the  72d  Karika  the  author 
says,  that  he  treats  of  the  whole  science,  exclusive  of  the  illustrative  tales,  and  omit- 
ting controversional  questions)  refer  to  the  collection  of  Kapila’s  aphorisms,  called 
Sankhya  Pravachana”  (the  4th  and  5tb  chapter  of  which  contain  such  tales  and 
questions.) 
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date.  It  ia  not  referred  to  in  the  Rarika  or  in  Gaudapada’s  commen- 
tary. It  is  noticed,  indeed,  in  Vijnanacharya’s  Bhashya  in  the  manner 
above  stated ; but  this  work  is  much  later  than  Gaudapada.  Who 
is  the  author  of  its  (the  S&nkhya  Tattwa  Samasa)  commentary,  bear- 
ing the  title  “ Tattwasam&sasutravritti,  we  do  not  learn  from  the  com- 
mentary itself,  as  the  author  has  not  named  himself  at  the  end  of  it,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  notice  on  the  Tattwa- 
samasasutras  and  its  Vritti  in  a commentary  of  the  Karika,  entitled 
“ Sankhyatattwaviliisa,”  by  Raghunatha  Tarkavagis'a  Bhattacharya,* 
where  at  its  commencement  the  traditional  belief  is  given  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  collection  of  Sutras,  and  of  the  author  of  the  commentary 
of  them,  together  with  the  Sutras  themselves,  and  a short  explanation 
of  them.  We  think  this  tradition  very  curious,  and  do  therefore  not 
hesitate  to  transcribe  the  whole  passage  relating  to  the  traditional 
account  of  the  school.f 

* This  work  was  not  known  to  Colebrooke  ; at  least  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him 
in  his  essay.  A MS.  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
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From  this  there  appears  no  doubt,  that  the  commentary  is  one 
of  the  oldest  works  of  the  school,  as  it  is  ascribed  there  to  A'suri, 
the  disciple  of  Kapila.  This  statement,  however,  is  disapproved  by 
the  commentary  itself,  where,  among  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  San- 
khya,  A'suri  and  his  disciple  Panchas'ikha  are  enumerated.  At  any 

\ cere : qw i h * w*  I <ntare-’  i *m>nqi 

^rrfc^rrftt:  5mwf?r  u4tnrrwt:  i 

In  olden  times  a certain  Brambana,  the  disciple  of  Kapila,  Asuri  by  name,  over- 
whelmed by  the  three  kinds  of  pain,  (via.  the  pain  arising  from  one’s  own  nature, 
mental  or  bodily,  from  external  animated  agents,  and  from  external  inanimate 
agencies)  took  refuge  with  the  great  Rithi  Kapila,  the  teacher  of  the  Sankbya, 
and  having  told  him  his  name  and  race,  he  said  : O venerable,  great  Rishi,  Kapila, 
what  is  truth  in  this  world,  and  what  must  I do  to  obtain  the  object  of  life  ? To 
this  Kapila  replied : I will  tell  you.  1.  Eight  producers,  2.  Sixteen  productions, 
3.  The  soul,  4.  The  three  qualities,  5.  Evolution,  6.  Revolution,  7.  The  ministers 
of  the  sonl,  8.  The  province  of  organs,  9.  The  superintending  deities,  10.  The 
five  modifications  of  intellect,  11.  The  five  sources  of  action,  12.  The  five  vital 
airs,  13.  The  five,  whose  nature  is  action,  14.  The  five-fold  ignorance,  15.  Dis- 
ability of  twenty-eight  kinds,  16.  Acquiescence  of  nine  kinds,  1 7.  Perfection  of  eight 
kinds,  18.  The  radical  facts  of  ten  kinds,  19.  Benevolent  creation,  20.  Created 
existences  of  fourteen  kinds,  21.  Parental  creation  of  three  kinds,  22.  Bondage 
of  three  kinds,  23.  Liberation  of  three  kinds,  24.  Proof  of  three  kinds,  25.  Pain 
of  three  kinds, — this  is  the  truth  supreme.  Having  thoroughly  understood  this,  a 
person  will  obtain  the  object  of  life,  and  not  be  subject  again  to  the  three  kinds  of 
pain.  Kapila,  having  composed  those  Sutras  of  the  Sankhya,  thus  instructed  his 
disciple,  Asuri  by  name.  Asuri  then  saluted  his  teacher  with  the  following  verse : 
" Salutation  to  the  great  Rishi  Kapila,  who  obtained  at  the  first  creation  the  know- 
ledge of  the  25  principles  by  bis  birth,”  and  having  promised  : 11  Now  we  shall 
explain”  the  aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya  with  regard  to  the  principles,  commenced 
in  this  manner  : “ A certain  Brihmana.”  By  not  telling  in  this  manner  his  name, 
he  was  desirous  of  showing  his  humility,  and  having  given  the  account  according 
to  truth,  and  told,  that : “ Kapila  replied,”  he  set  forth  the  aphorisms,  declared 
by  Kapila,  in  the  first  of  which  the  “ Producers”  are  named.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner engaged  himself,  he  composed  a commentary  to  the  aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya, 
and  instructed  his  disciple  Panchas'ikha  by  name.  It  is  said  in  the  Karika  in  the 
70th  Sloka  : " This  great  purifying  (doctrine)  the  sage  compassionately  imparted  to 
Asuri,  Asuri  taught  it  to  Panchas'ikha,  by  whom  it  was  extensively  propagated.” 
The  Sutras,  under  the  name  of  fswara  Krishta  give  the  sense  of  this  commentary. 
Therefore  he  explained  the  25  principles  of  the  Saukbya  by  72  Karikas.  Thus 
goes  the  ancient  account. 
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rate,  it  canuot  have  been  composed  earlier  than  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.,  a9  Patanjali,  who,  according  to  Lassen,  lived  in 
the  time  from  200  to  150  B.  C.,  is  at  the  same  place  mentioned  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Sankhya,  with  others  after  him,  whose  names  are  not 
stated.* 

From  the  preceding  remarks  the  importance  of  the  Sutras  is  evident. 
An  acquaintance  with  them  saves  a number  of  useless  speculations,  and 
gives  the  only  hold  we  can  make  use  of  in  an  historical  research  by 
referring  any  later  exposition  of  a system  to  the  original  view  of  the 
school.  In  fact,  by  their  means  only  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  ex- 
act notion  of  the  characteristics  of  each  school.f  It  was  therefore  a 
well-conceived  idea  of  Dr.  Ballantyne  to  publish  the  Sdtras  of  the 
reputed  founders  of  the  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,  in  order  to  ren- 
der possible  a more  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  them  than 
there  had  existed  before.  To  extend  the  use  of  those  works  to  the 
learned  in  general,  he  accompanied  the  original  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  as  the  Sutras,  independent  of  an  explanation,  would  be 
useless  to  any  one,  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  systems,  he 
added  to  the  Sutras  extracts  from  their  commentaries  together  with  a 
translation  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sankhya  Tattwa-Sam&sa 
Sutras,  of  which  he  gave  the  whole  commentary,  doubtless,  because  it 
is  so  short  and  easy,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  extract.  To 
give  extracts  only  from  the  other  commentaries,  was  judicious.  An 
edition  of  the  whole  of  them  would  have  for  a long  time  retarded  the 

* Vid.  “ Lecture  on  the  Sinkhya  Philos.”  p.  23.  The  Bbagavad  Gita  is  also 
quoted  in  the  commentary  (L.  on  the  S.  P.  p.  23)  and  if  Lassen’a  conjecture  is 
correct  (Vid.  his  second  edition  of  the  Bbagavad  G.  p.  xxxvi.),  that  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  was  composed  about  5 centuries  before  Sankara,  the  commentary  could 
not  be  older  than  the  third  century  A.  D.  This  is  probable  indeed,  but  yet 
doubtful. 

t For  instance,  if  one  reads  first  the  Vedanta  Sara,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Vtidknta,  he  will  of  course  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Mayii  is  an  original  tenet 
of  the  school ; or  in  studying  first  the  Bbasha  Parichbeda, — one  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  doctrine  of  the  categories,  of  the  atoms,  of  the  soul,  Ac.  Ac.  belongs 
to  the  Nyaya,  while  all  these  notions  are  produced  by  the  Vais'eshika,  or  also,  that 
the  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  the  form,  as  it  is  deduced  in  that  work,  is  the  theory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Nyaya,  while  it  appears  from  his  Sutras,  that  his  deduction 
differs  in  important  points. 
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plan  to  give  an  although  preliminary,  yet  precise  view  of  those  sys- 
tems, which  was  more  than  any  thing  else  required  for  the  present ; for 
almost  all  those  commentaries  arc  voluminous  aud  abstruse  works,  and 
in  those  parts,  which  expound  a view  of  the  system  in  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  argumentation,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  systems,  difficult  to 
be  understood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  parts  which  explain  the 
mere  sense  of  the  Sutras,  are  generally  clear  and  easy. 

Dr.  Ballantyne  has  executed  his  task  with  great  care,  tact  and  with 
the  philosophical  attainments  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking.  Mere  philological  competency  was  here  not  sufficient, 
where  it  must  have  been  the  principal  point  to  understand  the  exact 
bearing  of  philosophical  principles,  methods  and  discussions.  But 
even  the  mere  philological  difficulties  are  not  few  or  insignificant  ; 
first,  the  MSS.  are  generally  very  indifferent,  because  they  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  transcribed  by  persons  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject ; secondly,  the  language  of  the  commentaries  themselves  is 
often  obscure  ; thirdly,  there  i9  a number  of  technical  terms,  belong- 
ing to  each  system,  whose  exact  meaning  cannot  be  learnt  from  the 
dictionaries,  or  an  acquaintance  with  other  pnrts  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
but  only  from  a close  study  of  the  system  itself,  and  special  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  the  meaning  which  a technical  term  has  in 
one  system,  with  the  meaning  of  the  same  in  another.  There  is  ano- 
ther difficulty,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  touched  upon,  viz.  the  weight 
of  illustrious  names,  whose  authority  has  not  only  become  great,  which 
is  quite  right,  but  almost  absolute,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
pernicious  in  science. 

The  translation  of  the  work  before  us  is  excellent.  It  is,  like  all 
the  translations  of  the  author  from  the  Sanscrit,  more  literal  than  we 
have  ever  found  any  English  translation.  The  sentences,  it  is  true, 
are  sometimes  very  much  twisted  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
expressions  of  the  original ; but  they  remain  always  intelligible,  and 
convey  the  sense  of  the  original  with  an  exactness  as  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  obtained.  And  this  is  in  philosophical  works,  such  as 
the  present  is,  which  reject  all  beauty  of  language,  a great  advant- 
age ; for  here  the  precision,  with  which  the  notions  are  defined,  is  of 
the  highest  importance. 

The  general  remarks  on  the  Sankhya  (p.  52  to  65)  in  which  Dr. 
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Ballantyne  endeavours  to  show  the  coincidence  of  thought  of  the 
Siinkhya  in  several  respects,  with  some  of  the  newest  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, are  judicious,  and  define  clearly  the  points  which  must  be 
thoroughly  known,  before  an  understanding  of  the  system  is  possible  ; 
but  in  his  comparison  he  goes  sometimes  too  far.  There  is  no  doubt, 
to  all  philosophers  of  any  time  or  clime  the  same  materials  are  given 
for  their  speculation,  viz.  the  phenomena  of  external  and  internal 
nature,  and  it  must  be  expected,  that  in  many  points  their  ideas  must 
concur ; but  there  is  yet  a vast  difference  between  the  rough  attempts 
of  the  commencement  of  speculation  and  the  ideas  of  such  thinkers  as 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Herbart.  Fichte  for  instance  would  probably 
be  not  well  satisfied,  if  his  " ego”  (the  identity  of  the  object  which  is 
thought  on,  and  of  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  thought  on)  would  be 
compared  with  the  “ ego”  or  Ahamkara  of  the  Siinkhya  which  is  a 
production  of  nature  (that  is  to  say,  which  is  merely  objective)  finite 
and  altogether  opposite  to  idealistic  notions.  Also  llerbart’s  “ essence 
that  assumes  different  properties»wliich  come  before  us  in  sensati»bj§’ 
is  in  every  way  opposite  to  the  “ indiscrete”  of  the  Sdnkhya  ; but  this 
view  may  be  owing  to  the  conception  of  Mr.  Morell  (in  his  “ History 
of  Philosophy”)  which  is  far  from  exact. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Dr.  Ballantyne’s  labours  will  contribute 
to  revive  the  zeal  for  a more  thorough  study  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
especially  in  India,  where  the  literature  of  the  Hindus  is  not,  as 
in  Europe,  estimated  and  studied  according  to  its  deserts.  Dr.  Bal- 
lantyne has  done  a real  service  to  the  friends  of  philosophy  by  his 
publication  of  the  Sutras  ; a beginning  has  thereby  been  made  of  a more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  ancient 
Hindu  life  ; at  the  same  time  there  remains  a wide  field  for  ekertion 
viz.  the  publishing  and  translating  of  the  principal  works  of  each  school 
of  philosophy,  and  we  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  the  present  gener- 
ation cannot  escape  censure,  if  they  neglect  to  use  the  means  at  their 
disposal  to  further  such  an  undertaking  for  which  by  their  situation 
they  seem  especially  called  upon. 
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PREFACE. 


The  great  body  of  Hindu  Philosophy  is  based  upon  six  sets  of 
very  concise  Aphorisms.  Without  a commentary  tho  Aphorisms 
are  scarcely  intelligible,  they  being  designed  not  so  much  to 
communicate  the  doctrine  of  the  particular  school,  as  to  aid,  by 
the  briefest  possible  suggestions,  the  memory  of  him  to  whom 
the  doctrine  shall  have  been  already  communicated.  To  this  end 
they  are  admirably  adapted ; and,  this  being  their  end,  the  ob- 
scurity, which  must  needs  attach  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
instructed, is  not  chargeable  upou  them  as  a fault. 

For  various  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
curate translation  of  the  Aphorisms,  with  so  much  of  gloss  as 
may  be  required  to  render  them  intelligible.  A class  of  pandits, 
in  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College,  haring  been  induced  to  learn 
English,  it  is  contemplated  that  a version  of  the  Aphorisms, 
brought  out  in  successive  portions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  men,  and,  through  them,  of  other  learned 
Brahmans,  so  that  any  errors  in  the  version  may  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  discovered  and  rectified.  The  employment  of 
such  a version  as  a class-book  is  designed  to  subserve  further  the 
attempt  to  determine  accurately  the  aspect  of  the  philosophical 
terminology  of  the  East  as  regards  that  of  the  West. 
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The  translation  of  this  first  portion  of  the  Yoga  Aphorisms  has 
been  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  among  which  it  may 
suffice  here  to  mention  that  no  pandit  in  these  days  professes  to 
teach  this  system.  That  the  version  should,  in  its  present  state, 
be  found  faultless,  is  therefore  very  unlikely.  These  pages,  now 
submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  pandits  who  read  English,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  proof-sheets  awaiting  correction.  They  merely 
moot  the  subject,  on  which  they  invite  discussion. 

J.  R.  B. 

Btnares  College, 

8th  Sept.  1851. 
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YOGA  APHORISMS 

OF 

PATANJALI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


a.  Salutation  to  Ganes'a ! May  that  union  of  the  twin-persons 
of  Siva  and  his  spouse, — by  the  recollection  of  which  one  enjoys 
emancipation,  hard  as  it  is  to  attain, — produce  for  you  all  bless- 
ings !* 

b.  Prom  such  passages  of  scripture  as  this — viz. — "NAchiketa 
having  received  this  science  [viz.  the  Ved&nta]  declared  to  him 
by  Yama,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  yoga,  having  arrived  at  the  Su- 
preme Soul,  became  passionless  and  immortal : — whosoever  else 
also  thus  knows  the  Supreme  Spirit,  See.,” — it  is  inferred  that  the 
rules  of  the  yoga  ought  to  be  understood  and  practised  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  emancipation.  Therefore  the  venerable  Pa- 
tanjali,  being  about  to  exhibit  the  rules  of  the  yoga,  in  order  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  disciples,  states  as  follows  what  doctrine 
it  is  that  is  going  to  be  entered  upon.f 

* WTO  I TOTfe 
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g.^  ^rmT  9wi3dwwh  \ i 

Aph.  1. — Now,  then,  the  exposition  of  Con- 
centration [is  to  be  made], 

a.  The  expression  ' Now,  then/  intimates  [that]  a [distinct] 
topic  [here  commences] ; and  it  serves  as  a benediction*  [ — the 
particle  atha  being  regarded  as  an  auspicious  one]. 

b.  The  word  yoga,  from  the  root  yuj  * to  keep  the  mind  fixed 
in  abstract  meditation/  means  such  a restraining  of  the  exercise 
of  the  mind,  or  Concentration.t 

c.  An  ‘ exposition’  is  that  whereby  something  is  expounded,  or 
declared,  through  its  characteristic  marks,  its  nature,  &c.  An 
‘ exposition  of  the  yoga,’ — [such  is  the  meaning  of  the  compound 
word]  yoganusdsana.  This  [ — viz.  the  expounding  of  the  nature, 
&c.,  of  Concentration — ] is  to  be  understood  to  be  the  topic  even 
to  the  end  of  this  Institute}:  [of  Patanjali’s]. 

d.  But  what  is  Concentration  (yoga)  ? To  this  he  replies  :§ — 

<rar<i*RSIrf  SHI  H M u ft  rpfcj  fa  frij 
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ConctnlTation  ^ It 

Aph.  2. — Concentration  (yoga)  is  the  hin- 
dering of  the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle. 

a.  That  is  to  say, — Concentration  is  the  hindering,  or  the  pre- 
venting, of  the  modifications — to  be  described  hereafter  [see  §5] 
— of  the  Mind  or  internal  organ  [ — to  which  modifications  the 
internal  organ  is  liable  when  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
objects,  as  will  be  explained  farther  on — ] ; and  this  ' hindering’ 
is  a super-sensual  species  of  effort  which  is  the  cause  of  the  des- 
truction of  these  modifications.* 


b.  But  then  [a  doubt  may  here  occur] . It  is  a tenet  [ — see 
Ny&ya  Aphorisms  No.  31 — ] both  of  the  Sankhya  and  the  Yoga 
that  the  soul  just  consists  of  the  knowledge  which  has  as  its  ob- 
jects the  modifications  [in  question — the  two  being  united]  like 
fire  and  the  wood  [or  fuel  of  the  fire] : — on  the  destruction  of  the 
modifications,  then,  the  Soul  too  should  be  annihilated,  as  the 
fire  is  in  the  absence  of  the  fuel : — and  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
Concentration,  what  is  the  soul  concerned  about  ? With  refer- 
ence to  this  he  declares  as  follows  :f — 


Condition  of  the  tout  fTqTI  \ M 1*1*1  II  ^ || 

during  concentration.  ° 

Aph.  3. — Then  [i.  e.  at  the  time  of  Con- 

centration] it  [the  Soul]  abides  in  the  form  of  the  spectator  [with- 
out a spectacle.] 

* 4WiiUH  StWIW 
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a.  ‘ Then’ ; — i.  e.  at  that  time.* 

b.  ‘ In  the  form  of  the  spectator;’ — i.  e.  of  soul  [ — see  Tattwa- 
sanuisa  §3  i — ],  in  the  form  of  Thought  simply  [without  any  ob- 
ject thought  of].  ‘ Its  state  is’  : — such  is  the  force  of  the  term 
avasthana f [rendered  ‘ it  abides/  &c.] 

c.  And  S3  the  definition  [of  Concentration]  is  this,  that  concen- 
tration is  the  hindering  of  the  modifications  of  the  internal  or- 
gan [§2],  which  [prevention  of  its  being  modified]  is  the  cause  of 
the  abiding  in  the  form  of  soul  simply. I 

d.  What  then  is  the  form  of  this  [Soul]  when  in  a state  other 
than  that  of  Concentration  ? To  this  he  replies  :§ — 

Condition  qf  the  soul  ii  a n 

at  other  times. 

Aph.  4. — At  other  times  [than  that  of 
Concentration]  it  [the  soul]  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  modifica- 
tions [of  the  internal  organ — § 2.  b.  and  5.] 

a.  ' At  other  times  / — i.  e.  at  another  time  than  that  of  Concen- 
tration. The  ‘ modifications’  are  those  that  arc  to  be  described 

*rh^7w. 
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[see  §5].  To  be  ‘ in  the  same  form'  as  these — means  to  consist  of 
these.  The  meaning  [of  the  whole]  is  this,  that  when  the  inter- 
nal organ  [or  Mind],  through  the  senses,  is  affected  [or  modified] 
by  the  form  of  some  object,  the  soul  also  [viewing  the  object 
through  its  organ  the  Mind]  is  as  it  were  altered  into  that  'form, 
as  the  moon  [reflected]  in  the  moving  ripples  of  the  water,  is  like 
as  if  it  were  [itself]  moving.* 

b.  Well,  then : — it  was  stated  that  the  modifications  [of  the  in- 
ternal organ]  are  to  be  hindered.  Of  how  many  kinds,  then,  are 
these  [modifications],  or  what  are  they  like  ? To  this  he  replies  :f — 

The  modifications  of  II  Mjl 

the  thinking  principle, 

how  many  and  what  like.  Aph  5._The  Modifications  [of  the  inter- 
nal organ]  are  of  five  kinds,  [and  they  are  either]  painful  or  not 
painful. 

a.  * Modifications’ ; — i.  e.  various  altered  states  of  the  internal 
organ.  * Of  five  kinds,’  or  of  five  sorts.  ‘ Painful’ ; — i.  e.  inva- 
ded by  vexations  which  will  be  defined  in  the  sequel.  ‘Not 
painful’ ; — i.  e.  the  reverse  thereof.}: 

i i 

i WM  firqsn- 
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b.  Which  are  those  five  Modifications?  With  reference  to  this, 
he  states  :* — 

These  Modifications 

Aph.  6. — [The  modifi'ations  of  the  internal 
organ  are]  evidence  [or  right  notion],  misconception,  fancy, 
sleep,  and  memory. 

a.  [All  this  is]  clear. f 

b.  He  defines  these  [modifications]  in  their  order.  J 

Right  ii7!rgr^TMHi*u:  winner  b ^ b 

notions. 

Aph.  7. — The  evidences  [§6.]  are  Perception,  Infer- 
ence, and  Testimony. 

a.  Here  [ — it  will  be  observed — ] without  stating  the  defini- 
tion of  the  several  kinds  of  evidence,  this  being  so  familiarly 
known,  he  has  only  divided  them.  [Lest,  however,  the  reader 
should  require  the  information,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that] 
the  evidence  called  Perception  is  that  modification  of  the  internal 
organ  which  takes  the  form  of  assurance  in  respect  of  some  ob- 
ject not  previously  apprehended.  Inference  is  the  modification 
of  the  internal  organ  produced  from  a correct  notion  of  a general 
proposition,  &c.  [ — respecting  objects  previously  apprehended — 

ftrei:  -wrifcMr.  i wfererqfenfl- 
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as  explained  in  the  works  of  the  Nyaya].  And  the  evidence  cal- 
led Testimony  is  [what  produces]  that  modification  of  the  internal 
organ  which  arises  from  the  words  of  one  worthy*  [to  be  received 
as  an  authority]. 


b.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  modification  of  the  internal  or- 
gan which  consists  in  evidence  [ — or,  as  we  should  rather  say — 
which  consists  in  the  correct  state  of  cognition  resulting  from 
good  evidence — ],  he  mentions  that  which  is  in  the  shape  of  mis- 
conception.f 


Aph.  8. — Misconception  is  incorrect  notion, 
not  staying  in  the  [proper]  form  of  that  [in  respect  whereof  the 
misconception  is  entertained]. 


a.  [That  is  to  say — ] misconception  is  a notion  arising,  in  res- 
pect of  something  that  is  not  so  and  so,  that  it  is  so  and  so ; as, 
in  the  case  of  mother  o’pearl,  the  notion  of  silver.  ‘ Not  staying 
in  the  [proper]  form  of  that* ; — that  is  to  say,  which  does  not 
abide  in  that  form  which  is  the  form  of  that  thing  [in  respect  of 
which  the  notion  is  entertained], — which  amounts  to  its  not  re- 
vealing the  form  [or  real  nature]  which  belongs  to  the  thing.  | 

* iwwRt  from: 

Ikt:  i n^wnuri 
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b.  [To  illustrate  this  language  of  our  author,  we  may  here  state 
the  theory  of  the  Understanding  which  he  adopts,  as  we  find  it 
laid  down  in  the  Vedanta  Parib/idsha.  The  internal  organ  is 
there  compared  to  water,  in  respect  of  its  readiness  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  form  of  whatever  mould  it  may  enter.  “ As  the  water  of 
a reservoir,  having  issued  from  an  aperture,  having  entered,  by  a 
channel,  the  basins  [or  beds  with  raised  edges  formed  in  the 
fields  that  require  irrigation — ] becomes  four-cornered  or  other- 
wise shaped  just  like  these ; so  the  manifesting  internal  organ 
[or  Mind,]  having  gone,  through  the  sight  or  other  channel,  to 
where  there  is  an  object,  for  instance  a jar,  becomes  modified  by 
the  form  of  the  jar  or  other  object.  It  is  this  altered  state  [of  the 
internal  organ]  that  is  called  its  modification.”*  This  ‘ manifes- 
ting internal  organ/  whilst  it  is  regarded  as  moulding  itself  upon 
the  object,  is  regarded  as  at  the  same  time  manifesting  it — or  re- 
vealing it  as  a mirror  does.  To  a considerable  extent  this  theory 
of  the  Understanding  is  analogous  to  the  theory  of  vision  enter- 
tained by  those  who  regard  the  retina  as  reflecting  to  the  intelli- 
gent principle  those  visible  forms  of  which  the  retina  itself  is  un- 
cognisant ; whilst  the  intelligent  principle  itself  is  cognisant  of 
things  visible  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  reflected  to  it  by  the 
retina.  The  ‘ modifications’  are  akin  to  Locke’s  ‘ ideas’]. 

i i 
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c.  Doubt  also — for  example  ■whether  the  object  be  a man  or  a 
post — is  incorrect  notion  [§  8],  inasmuch  as  the  real  nature  of 
the  object  is  not  thereby  revealed.* 

d.  In  order  to  declare  what  modification  [of  the  internal  or- 
gan] is  fancy — he  says  as  follows  : — + 


*K*wPSm«ft  K. « 

Aph.  9. — A fancy  is  [a  notion]  devoid  of  a thing  [in  reality 
corresponding  thereto],  following  upon  knowledge  [conveyed] 
by  words. 

a.  * Knowledge  produced  [or  conveyed]  by  words — [such  is 
the  sense  of  the  compound]  sabda-jndna.  'That,  the  habit 
whereof  is  to  follow  this  [verbal  information]/  is  what  is  so  nam- 
ed [viz.  fancy] . The  meaning  is — that  a fancy  is  a conception, 
without  a thing!  [corresponding  to  it}. 

b.  Examples  of  this  are  such  notions  as  * The  head  of  Rahu,’ 
and  ‘ The  soul’s  Thinking/ — and  * Something  like  the  horns  of  a 
a hare/  &c.  Even  after  [discovering]  the  absurdity  [involved  in 
such  notions],  people  yet  deal  with  verbal  knowledge  [as  if  it 
were  strictly  receivable]  in  such  senses,  [ — and  it  depends  upon 
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circumstances  whether  any  serious  error  is  to  result  from  this  or 
not.]* 

c.  [As  a hare  has  no  horn,  the  notion  of  a hare's  horn  is  a fan. 
ciful  one,  ‘ devoid  of  a thing  in  rerum  naturd  corresponding  to 
the  notion.’  A person  hearing  the  expression  ‘ The  head  of 
Rdhu’  naturally  proceeds  to  fancy  that  there  is  some  Rdhu  to 
whom  this  head  belongs  ; — but  Rdhu  is  all  head — being  a bodiless 
monster  who  is  held  to  cause  eclipses  by  swallowing  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  emerge  from  obscuration  when  they  come  to  the 
end  of  his  dissevered  gullet.  The  notion,  therefore,  raised  by 
the  expression  ‘ The  head  of  Rdhu,’  that  there  is  any  more  of 
him  besides  the  head,  is  a fancy — equally  with  that  of  the  hare's 
horn — ‘devoid  of  a thing  corresponding  to  the  notion.’  So  again, 
a person  hearing  the  expression  * The  soul’s  Thinking,’  naturally 
proceeds  to  fancy  that  there  is  some  Soul  to  whom  this  Thinking 
belongs, — whereas  the  Soul  is  nothing  besides  the  Thinking. 
Although,  according  to  the  commentator,  such  expressions  are 
liable  to  suggest  fancies  that  have  nothing  in  reality  correspond- 
ing to  them,  yet  the  employment  of  the  expressions  does  not  ne- 
cessarily mislead  if  we  carefully  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  Much  on  the  same  principle  people  in  Europe 
coutinue  to  speak  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting,  though,  hold- 
ing the  heliocentric  theory,  they  do  not  really  fancy  that  the  sun 
either  rises  or  sets]. 

d In  order  to  declare  what  is  sleep,  he  saysf — 
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Definition  of  sound  l\®  8 

sleep. 

Aph.  10. — Sleep  is  that  modification  [of 
the  internal  organ]  which  depends  on  the  conception  of  nothing. 

a.  Of  what  modification  [of  the  internal  organ]  the  ground  is 
the  conception  of  nothing,  this  is  what  is  so  called*  [ — viz. 
sleep]. 


b.  This  may  be  [also]  stated  as  follows  : — Sleep  is  that  modifi- 
cation [of  the  internal  organ]  which  takes  place  on  the  quitting 
of  all  objects,  through  [the  quality  of]  Darkness’s  getting  every- 
where the  upper  handf  [ — to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  qua- 
lities, which, — see  Lecture  on  the  Sankhya  § 96, — arc  held  to  be 
constituents  of  the  phenomenal  universe]. 


c.  And  the  fact  that  this  [dreamless  sleep]  is  a modification 
[of  the  internal  organ,  and  not  a mere  blank,]  is  [proved]  by  our 
seeing  that  one  recollects  [on  arising  from  profound  and  dream- 
less sleep]  that  ' I slept  pleasantly — and  there  could  not  be  a 
recollection  if  there  had  not  been  a state  of  consciousness!  [to 
furnish  the  matter  of  the  recollection.  Conf.  Lecture  on  the  Ve- 
dfinta  § 33]. 

d.  In  order  to  describe  memory,  he  says§ — 
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Aph.  11. — Memory  is  the  not  letting  go 
of  an  object  that  one  has  been  aware  of. 


Memory 

defined. 


a.  [That  is  to  say] — memory  [or  recollection]  is  the  not  letting 
go — or,  by  means  of  the  self-reproductive  quality  [of  the  Soul 
— see  Tarka  Sangraha  p.  55] — the  arising,  in  the  understanding, 
of  that  which  has  been  cognised  through  evidence*  [of  the  senses, 
for  example  ; — see  § 7]. 


Waking,  sleeping,  6.  Of  these  [modifications  of  the  m- 

and  dreaming. 

ternal  organ,  the  three  following,  viz.] 
right  notion  [§  7.  a.]  misconception  [§  8.]  and  fancy  [§  9.]  are 
waking  states.  When  just  these  [impressions — in  the  absence 
of  the  objects  or  of  what  gave  rise  to  them]  are  sensible,  through 
the  force  [or  vividness]  of  the  impression,  then  there  is  dream. 
But  [dreamless]  sleep  [§  10]  is  without  any  object  cognised. 
And  Recollection  may  take  its  rise  either  in  a right  notion,  in  a 
misconception,  in  a fancy,  or  in  [dreamless]  sleept  [ — see  §10.  c.] 

c.  Having  thus  described  the  modifications  [of  the  internal 
organ],  in  order  to  explain  the  prevention  of  these  [§  2.  a.],  with 
the  means  thereof,  he  savsj — 
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Ajjh.  12.  The.  hindering  of  these 

Asceticism  and  mortification  the  [modifications  of  the  internal  organ 
means  of  repelling  the  transient. 

— § 2 — is  to  be  effected]  by  means 
of  exercise  and  dispassion. 


a.  ‘Exercise  and  dispassion’  will  be  defined  [in  § 13  and  15]. 
By  these  [viz.  exercise  and  dispassion],  the  repelling  of  those 
modifications  of  the  internal  organ  which  [modifications,  at  diffe- 
rent times]  have  the  form  of  revealing,  energising,  and  obstructing, 
— this  is  the  ‘ hindering’ — [which  is  to  be  striven  after,  and 
which  is  tantamount  to]  the  resting  [of  these  modifications],  in 
a potential  shape,  in  their  cause,  viz  : in  the  internal  organ* 
[without  taking  an  actual  shape  as  products  of  the  internal  or- 
gan modified.] 

b.  Of  the  two  [viz.  exercise  and  dispassion,  §12,]  it  is  from 
‘ dispassion,’  which  originates  in  our  discerning  the  perniciousness 
of  the  objective,  that  aversion  thereto  arises.  And,  by  ‘exer- 
cise,’ confirmed  steadfastness  [in  the  indifference  towards  all 
objects]  is  produced.  So,  by  these  two,  the  internal  organ  is 
hindered  from  undergoing  modification.! 
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d.  In  order  to  describe  ‘exercise’  [ §12]  he  says.* — 

Ateetic  effort  what.  %m*rerrp?rFfT:  ii  M 8 

Aph.  13. — ‘ Exercise’  is  the  [repeated]  effort  that  it  [ — viz.  the 
internal  organ — ] shall  remain  in  its  [unmodified]  state. 

a.  The  condition  of  the  internal  organ,  when  free  from  modi- 
fication, existing  only  in  its  own  [unmodified]  form,  is  what  we 
mean  by  its  [unmodified]  state.  And  what  we  mean  by ‘exer- 
cise’ is  the  effort,  or  endeavour,  again  and  again  to  reduce  the 
internal  organ  to  such  a condition t [of  freedom  from  modifica- 
tion]. 

b.  He  next  mentions  a special  character  of  this  samej  [exer- 
cise, or  persevering  effort]. 

u ti 

Aph.  14. — But  this  [exercise — §13 — ] is  a firm  position  ob- 
served out  of  regard  [for  the  end  in  view,  and  perseveringly  ad- 
hered to]  for  a long  time  uuintermittingly. 

o.  That  is  to  say  : — it  [ — exercise — ] is  a firm  ground  [or  state 
of  steadfastness] , — to  be  firm  [we  may  remark  in  passing]  is  to  be 
steadfast, — this  [state  of  steadfastness]  being  assiduously  attend- 
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ed  to,  during  a long  time  unintermittingly,  out  of  the  excess  of 
regard*  [which  one  entertains  for  the  end  to  be  gained]. 


b.  He  now  mentions  the  definition  of  ‘ dispassion’f  f §12]. 


Dispassion  defined . 


o 

TOJ2TO  li  U 8 


Aph.  15.  Dispassion  is  the  consciousness  of  having  overcome 
[one’s  desires, — this  consciousness  being  that]  of  him  who  thirsts 
after  neither  the  objects  that  are  seen  [on  earth]  nor  those  that 
are  heard  of  [in  scripture]. 


a.  Object  is  of  two  kinds — ' seen’  (dfishta)  and  ‘ heard  of' 
(anusravika).  One  ‘ seen’  is  one  apprehende  1 here  [on  earth] — 
such  as  a Sound  [or  other  object  of  sense].  One  ‘ heard  of  means 
one  in  the  world  of  the  gods  or  elsew  here  [where  it  cannot  be 
seen  by  us] . The  Veda  is  called  anusrava  because  it  is  [not  first 
read  by  the  young  student,  but  is]  listened  to  (sruyate)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  preceptor  [ — and  heard  after,  or  consequently  on, 
the  teacher’s  utterance, — as  the  prefix  anu  implies].  What  [ob- 
ject] comes  [to  our  knowledge]  therefrom  [i.  e.  from  the  Veda] 
is  what  we  mean  by  one  ‘ heard  of’J  ( anusravika ). 


b.  What  is  called  ‘ dispassion’  is  the  reflection  " These  [objects 
— whether  of  this  world  or  of  the  one  beyond — §15.  a. — ] are  my 
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subjects ; I am  not  their  slave,” — this  ' consciousness  of  having 
overcome’  entertained  by  h m who,  from  discerning  the  insipidity 
of  the  results  of  both  of  those  [classes  of  objects]  has  dismissed 
all  eagerness  about  them.* 

c.  He  next  mentions  a peculiar  aspect  of  this  samef  [i.  e.  of 
* dispassion.’] 

drtu;  « 

ference  to  all  ob- 
jects. Aph.  16. — This  [viz.  ‘ dispassion/]  carried  to 

the  utmost  is  indifference  regarding  the  ‘ qualities’  [i.  e.  every- 
thing else  than  Soul],  and  this  indifference  arises  from  a know- 
ledge of  Soul  [as  distinguished  from  the  ‘ qualities.’  See  Lec- 
ture on  the  Sdnkhya  §49]. 

a.  ‘ This  :’ — i.  e.  ‘ dispassion/  ‘ carried  to  the  utmost :’ — i.  e. 
elevated  [to  its  utmost].  The  first  [degree  of  ‘ dispassion/ — see 
§15 — ] has  regard  to  [ordinary]  objects  ; — but  the  second  [ §16], 
has  regard  to  the  ‘ qualities’  [from  which,  according  to  the 
S&ukhya,  ordinary  objects  arise].  This  arises  only  from  famili- 
arity with  the  distinction  between  the  ‘ qualities'  and  Soul  [ — or 
the  objective  and  subjective].  From  its  extreme  conduciveness 
to  abstract  meditation}  [it  ranks  above  the  dispassion  which  has 
regard  only  to  the  grosser  objects]. 
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b.  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  concentration  ( Yoga),  he 
[next]  mentions  the  difference  between  the  nature  of  [medita- 
tion, which  is  of  two  kinds — viz.]  that  * in  which  there  is  distinct 
recognition/  (aamprajnala)  and  that  ‘ in  which  distinct  recogni- 
tion is  lost/*  fa-samprajnataj. 


sj 

Aph.  17. — [Meditation — of  the  kind 

Meditation,  with  an  object.  . . . . 

calledj  that  in  which  there  is  distinct 

recognition*  [arises,  in  its  fourfold  shape,]  from  the  attendance  of 

(1)  ‘argumentation*  (vitarkaj,  (2)  ‘deliberation’  (vichara),  (3) 

‘ beatitude’  (ananda),  and  (4)  ‘ egotism’  (asmita). 


a.  The  word  ‘ Meditation’  is  required  to  supply  the  ellipsis  in 
the  aphorism.f 


b.  Meditation  ‘ in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’  (sam~ 
prajndta)  is  a kind  of  ‘ pondering’  ( bhuvana j whereby  the  nature 
of  that  which  is  to  be  pondered  is  known  thoroughly  and  well — 
apart  from  either  doubt  or  error.  This  meditation  ‘in  which 
there  is  distinct  recognition’  excludes  every  modification  of  the 
mind  [or  every  idea — see  §8.  b ] other  than  what  is  to  be  pon- 
dered : — it  is,  in  short,  meditation  with  its  seed.%  [i.  e.  with  the 
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object,  in  the  effort  to  apprehend  which  exclusively  the  medita- 
tion originates]. 

e.  This  [meditation  * in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’ — § 
17 — ],  through  its  division  into  the  ‘ argumentative’  &c.,  is  of 
four  kinds,  viz.  (1)  the  ‘argumentative,’  (2)  the  ‘deliberative,’  (3) 
the  ‘ beatific,’  and  (4)  the  * egotistical.'* 

d.  As  for  ‘ Pondering’  [§ 1 7.  b.],  this  means  the  taking  into 
the  mind  again  and  again,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  objects, 
that  which  is  to  be  pondered.  And  that  which  is  [a  suitable  ob- 
ject] to  be  pondered  is  of  two  kinds,  being  either  the  Lord  (is  - 
war aj  or  the  twenty-  five  principles  [ — see  Tattwa-sa'ndsa  §37 — ]. 
These  [twenty-five  principles]  also  are  of  two  kinds,  through 
their  distinction  as  senseless  and  not  senseless.  Twenty-four  [of 
the  principles,  including  Earth,  &c.],  are  senseless: — that  which 
is  not  senseless  is  Soul.f 

e.  Among  these  [objects  suitable  for  being  pondered — §17 
d. — ] when,  having  taken  as  the  object  the  Senses  and  the  Ele- 
ments which  are  gross  [in  comparison  with  the  Subtile  Elements 
next  to  be  spoken  of],  pondering  is  engaged  in,  in  the  shape  of 
the  investigation  as  to  which  is  antecedent  and  which  is  conse- 
quent [ — i.  e.  whether  the  Senses  generate  the  Elements  or  the 
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Elements  generate  the  senses — ] then  the  Meditation  is  [techni- 
cally said  to  be]  ‘ argumentative’  fsavitarka).* 

f.  When,  having  taken  as  the  object  something  subtile,  as  the 
Subtile  Elements  and  the  Internal  Organ,  pondering  is  engaged 
in,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  where  and  the  when  thereof, — then  it 
[ — the  pondering — ] is  [technically  said  to  be]  ‘deliberative* 
fsavichdruj.f 

g.  But  when  the  ‘ pure  element’  ( sattwa — sec  Sdnkhya  Lecture 
§50)  of  the  Internal  Organ,  commingled  with  somewhat  of  [the 
two  other  elements, — viz.]  ‘ passion’  and  ‘darkness*  [ — Sdnkhya 
Lecture  §5 1 and  52],  is  pondered,  then  the  meditation  is  [techni- 
cally termed]  ‘ beatific’  ( sdnanda — § 1 7 c.),  because  the  ‘ pure  ele- 
ment’ then  pondered,  which  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  joy 
[: Sdnkhya  Lecture  §50],  is  predominant — inasmuch  as  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  is  then  [ — i.  e.  in  this  particular  case  of  ponder- 
ing — ] a secondary  matter  4 

h.  After  that  [pondering  of  the  ‘ pure  element*  commingled 
with  the  two  others — § 17.  g. — ],  the  meditation  which  is  engag- 
ed in,  having,  as  that  on  which  it  rests,  the  clear  ‘ pure  element* 
unaffected  by  even  a little  of  * passion’  or  * darkness,’  is  called 
‘ egotistical’ meditation  [§1 7.  c.],  because,  here,  [personal]  ex- 
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isteuee  only  remains,  since  the  intellectual  faculty  becomes  now 
predominent  inasmuch  as  the  * pure  element’  which  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended [as  the  object  of  the  meditation]  is  here  disregarded* 
[as  the  mere  stepping  stone  to  higher  things], 

i.  Among  these  [four  kinds  of ' meditation,  where  there  is  dis- 
tinct recognition’ of  an  object, — §17-  c.],  the  first,  the  ' argu- 
mentative’ meditation  [§  17.  e.]  includes  all  [that  belongs  to]  the 
four.  The  second,  the  * deliberative,’  leaves  out  the  ‘ argumenta- 
tion’ [of  the  preceding] : — the  third,  the  * beatific,’  leaves  out  the 
deliberation  [of  the  second]  : — the  fourth,  consisting  in  mere  self- 
consciousness,  leaves  out  that  [beatitude  which  belongs  to  the 
third] : — and  all  these  [four]  are  meditations  with  something  to 
rest  uponf  [as  the  object  pondered ; — the  soul  of  the  ascetic,  like 
the  body  of  the  young  swimmer,  requiring  supports  to  begin  with, 
which  are  successively  laid  aside  as  power  and  confidence  are 
gained  by  practice]. 

j.  He  next  tells  what  is  meant  by  that  [meditation]  ‘ in  which 
distinct  recognition  is  lost’J  [§  1G.  b. — the  practised  ascetic  hav- 
ing parted  with  every  vestige  of  object,  as  the  practised  swimmer 
with  his  last  cork  or  bladder] . 
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Aph.  18. — The  one  [kind  of  medita- 

Meditation  without  an  object.  , . . , , -in-  . , . 

tion  just  described]  is  preceded  by  the 

exercise  of  thought  in  the  shape  of  repose ; — the  other  [ — inde- 
pendent of  any  fresh  antecedent — ] is  in  the  shape  of  the  self- 
reproduction [of  thought,  after  the  departure  of  all  objects]. 

a.  By  ‘repose*  ( viramajwe  mean  that  whereby  one  is  rested,— 
the  abandonment  of  aU  anxiety  about  argumentation,  &c.  [§  17.]. 
Well — ‘ thought’  in  the  shape  of  this  ‘ repose’  is  what  we  mean 
by  the  compound  expression  virama-pralyaya ; — and  what  we 
mean  by  the  ‘exercise’  fabhydsa)  of  this,  is  the  reiteratedly 
dwelling  mentally  thereon,  and  constantly  rejecting  with  a nega- 
tive [as  a delusion  and  an  unreality]  whatever  * modification’  [or 
idea, — see  § 5. — ] springs  up  there  [to  interfere  with  it]  ; — such 
is  ' the  exercise  of  thought  in  the  shape  of  repose.’  This  [as  re- 
marked in  the  first  half  of  the  aphorism]  produces  meditation  'in 
which  there  is  distinct  recognition’*  [§  1 7 : — and  we  have  now 
to  consider  that  kind  of  meditation  which  differs  from  this]. 

b The  other  [kind  of  meditation]  has  nothing  left  but  the 
self-reproduction  of  thought.  It  is  different  from  that  [above  de- 
scribed]; that  is  to  say,  it  is  [as  contra  distinguished  from  medi- 
tation ‘ in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition,’]  that  ‘ in  which 
distinct  recognition  is  lost.’  Here  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought 
of  or  accurately  apprehended  [ — as  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  in  the  former  process — ] ; — it  is  meditation  without  a 
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seed*  [ — i.  e.  without  any  object — see  §17  b. — in  any  effort  to 
confine  one’s  self  to  the  apprehension  of  which  the  meditation 
has  been  entered  upon]. 

c.  Well,  having  thus  stated  the  [two]  distinctions  [§18]  in  the 
nature  of  Concentration  [§2],  and  having  compendiously  men- 
tioned its  methods,  the  author  proceeds  to  speak  of  these  me- 
thods more  fully,  first  premising  some  account  of  the  spurious 
semblance  of  concentration.f 

wurni  8 H 

Spurious  s^mblan-  Aph.  19. — Of  [the  meditative  state  attained 
ees  of  abstract  Me-  , . . 

dilation.  to  by  the  two  classes  of  aspirants,  technically 

called]  ‘ the  unembodied  and  resolved  into  Na- 
ture,’ the  world,  is  the  cause. 

a.  By  ‘ the  unembodied  and  resolved  into  Nature’  we  mean 
to  speak  of  [those  technically  called]  ‘ the  unembodied’  [as  one 
set],  and  ‘the  resolved  into  Nature’  [as  another  set].  Of  these 
the  Meditation  is  caused  by  the  world , — that  is  to  say,  it  is  such 
that  the  cause,  or  instrumental  agency  on  which  it  depends,  is 
the  world — the  creation — [ — the  phenomenal — beyond  which  the 
vision  of  these  extends  not  to  the  discrimination  of  pure  Spirit, 
and  the  uncreated  energy  Nature].  J 
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b.  The  meaning  is  this — that,  only  while  the  world  is  manifest, 
are  these  men  participators  in  such  [inadequate]  meditation  [as 
we  have  described].  And  this  is  a mere  false  semblance  of  me- 
ditation, because  these  do  not  discern  the  ultimate  Reality. 
Hence,  by  him  who  desires  emancipation,  effort  is  to  be  made 
for  [attaining  to]  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  Reality,  and  for 
pondering  that*  [instead  of  the  lower  things  pondered  by  those 
of  narrower  ken,  whose  vision  cannot  pierce  the  phenomenal, 
and  discriminate  the  spectator  Soul,  and  the  natura  naturans ]. 

c.  And,  of  the  persons  spoken  of  in  the  aphorism,  those  who, 
having  their  energies  directed  to  ‘ beatific’  meditation  [§17.  ^r.], 
do  not  discern  any  other  Reality,  in  the  shape  of  Nature  or  Soul, 
these  are  they  who  are  meant  by  the  term  the  ‘ uuembodied' 
fvideha),  because  their  body  and  their  sclf-consciousness  are  de- 
parted [ — but  they  are  not  further  advanced  towards  emancipa- 
tion]. And  those  who  [going  just  one  step  further]  are  content 
with  the  ‘egotistic’  meditation  [§17. /<.]  but  do  not  discern  the 
Supreme  Soul,  and  whoso  intellect  has  been  resolved  into  [the 
natura  naturans  which  is]  its  cause,  these  are  they  who  are  called 
the  ‘resolved  into  nature’!  (prakritilayaj — [See  Sdnkhya  Lec- 
ture, §15  and  54]. 
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d.  But  of  others  than  those*  [whose  inadequate  style  of  medi- 
tation has  been  stated  in  aphorism  19,  the  meditation  is  as  stated 
in  the  aphorism  here  following]. 


The  genuine  order  of  ab- 
stract Meditation. 


Aph.  20. — [In  the  practice]  of  others, 
this  [Meditation]  is  preceded  by  Faith, 
Energy,  Memory,  Meditation,  and  Discernment. 


a.  “ Of  others” — i.  e.  of  Yogis  other  than  [those  called]  the 
* unembodied’  [§  19.  c.]and  the  ‘resolved  into  nature’f  [§  19.  c.]. 

b.  “ Preceded  by  Faith,  &c.”  To  complete  the  sense,  we  must 
supply  the  word  ‘Meditation.’  ‘ Preceded  by  Faith,  &c.,’ — that 
is  to  say — the  means  antecedent  [and  conducive]  to  which  are 
Faith,  &c.  And  these,  ‘ Faith,  &c.,'  acting  in  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end,  constitute  the  means  [or  appliances]  for  Medi- 
tation ‘in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’!  [ — § 17.]. 

Faith  defined  Among  t*iese  [antecedents  enumerated  in  the 

° e ' Aphorism],  ‘ Faith’  (sraddhd)  means  a mental  ap- 
proval of  Concentration  § [as  a worthy  and  possible  aim]. 

Energy.  d.  ‘Energy’  (virya)  means  perseverance. || 
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Memory. 


e.  ‘ Memory'  [or  ‘ Recollection’ — has 
already  been  explained,*  [ — see  § 11]. 


Meditation. 


f.  ‘ Meditation’  (samadhi)  means  intentness  on  a 
single  point.f 


Discernment. 


g.  ‘ Discernment’  fprajna)  means  thorough  discri- 
mination of  that  which  is  to  be  known.  $ 


h.  Among  these  [antecedents, — to  account  for  the 
order  of  statement  adopted  in  the  aphorism,  we  may 
remark,  that] — of  him  who  has  ‘Faith’  there  arises 
‘Energy,’ — he  becomes  persevering  in  meditation; — and  to  one 
thus  persevering  the  ‘Memory’  of  past  subjects  springs  up;  and 
his  mind  becomes  absorbed  in  * Meditation’  in  consequence  of  the 
recollection  thereof ; and  he  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion arrives  at  a thorough  ‘Discernment’  of  the  matter  pondered. § 


Reason  for 
this  onUr  of 
statement. 


i.  Such  are  [according  to  those  whose  practice  is  recorded  in 
§20.]  the  means  of  that  Meditation  ‘ in  which  there  is  distinct  re- 
cognition’ [§  17.].  The  [still  higher  step — the]  Meditation  ‘in 
which  distinct  recognition  is  lost’  [§  18.]  is  arrived  at  through 
diligent  practice  [§  13.]  of  this  [‘  in  which  there  is  distinct  rccog- 
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nition’  of  some  object  pondered],  and  through  extreme  ' Dispas- 
sion'*  [§  16]. 

j.  He  next  mentions  the  subdivisions  of  Yogis,  adopting  the 
abovementioned  means,  according  to  the  difference  of  method 
adopted  by  them.f 

Htw*rr*n*n^T:  11  n 

At cetics  divisible  accord-  Aph.  21.— [The  attainment  of  the  state 

ing  to  their  method  of  pro-  0f  abstract  Meditation  is]  speedy  in  the 
cedure. 

case  of  the  hotly  impetuous. 

a.  To  complete  the  aphorism,  the  words  ‘The  attainment  of 
the  state  of  abstract  Meditation’  require  to  be  supplied.^ 

b.  By  ' impetuosity’  fsamvegoj  is  meant  a more  energetic  self- 
reproducing  impulse,  which  is  a cause  of  action.  Those  persons 
in  whose  * transcendent’  methods  [§  22.]  this  [impetuosity]  is 
violent,  are  close  upon  the  attainment  of  abstract  meditation  and 
the  fruits  of  meditation that  is  to  say,  this  is,  in  their  case,  ra- 
pidly brought  about.§ 
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e.  Who  are  those  ‘hotly  impetuous’  [$  21]  ? To  this  he  re- 
plies.* 

^T^Tfwr^rrTaTsft ftw. n n 

Aph.  22. — Through  the  ‘ mild,’  the  ‘ medium,’  and  the  ' tran- 
scendent’ [nature  of  the  methods  adopted]  there  is  thence  also 
a distinction  [among  the  ascetics  who  adopt  the  methods] . 


a.  Through  the  diversity  of  these  various  methods,  viz.  the  ‘mild’ 

&c.,  there  is  a distinction  of  those  who  employ  the  methods.  The 

divisions  of  method  are  the  ‘mild’  (viridu),  the  ‘medium’  (madhyaj, 

and  the  ‘transcendent’  (adhitndiraj.  These  are  severally  threefold 

from  their  being  severally  subdivided  into  the'  mildly  impetuous,' 

the  ‘ middlingly  impetuous,’  and  the  * trauscendcntly  impetuous.' 

And  in  accordance  with  this  division  there  are 

The  nine  divisions  njne  ciasses  0f  followers  of  the  Yoga.  Thus — 
of  ascetics.  ° 

there  is  the  ‘mild  method’ — [the  follower  of 

which  may  be]  the  ‘ mildly  impetuous,’  the  ‘ middlingly  impe- 
tuous,’ or  the  ‘ transccndcntly  impetuous.’  Then  there  is  the 
* medium  method’ — [the  follower  of  which  may  be]  the  ‘ mildly 
impetuous,’ the ‘middlingly  impetuous,’  or  the  ‘ trausceudently 
impetuous.’  And  there  is  the  * transcendent  method’ — [the  fol- 
lower of  which  may  be]  the  ‘mildly  impetuous,’  the  ‘middlingly 
impetuous,’  or  the  ‘ transcendently  impetuous’.  And  great  en- 
deavours ought  to  be  made  after  the  ‘ transcendent  method’  and 
after  warm  impetuosity  [in  following  out  the  same].  So  much 
for  the  declaration  of  the  distinctionsf  [among  the  followers  of 
the  Yoga]. 
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b.  By  'mildness*  [as  we  learn  from  BMvfiganes'a]  is  here 
meant  'smallness*.  The  meaning  of  ‘middlingness*  is  the  fami- 
liar  one.  By  ‘ transcendentness*  is  meant  the  exceeding  of  all 
measure, — excessiveness,  in  short*. 


c.  Now  he  mentions  a method  which  differs  from  these  me- 
thods in  being  an  easy  one.f 

tTO'firroiTr  ii  ^ n 


The  devotional  method.  23“0r  b?  Profoand  devoted  ness 

towards  the  Lord,  [the  ascetic  may  attain  to 

the  state  of  abstract  Meditation]. 


a.  By  " the  Lord”  ( iswara ) we  mean  what  will  be  defined  [in 
§24].  By  “ profound  devotedness*’  towards  Him,  we  mean  a 
kind  of  devoted  attachment,  a peculiar  serving  of  Him,  the  con- 
signing of  all  one’s  actions  to  Him.  The  person  [under  the  in- 
fluence we  speak  of  ] desiring  no  fruit  [of  his  actions]  in  the  shape 
of  enjoyment  of  sense-objects,  or  the  like,  makes  over  all  his  ac- 
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tions  to  Him,  the  pre-eminent  guide.  This  ‘profound  devoted- 
ness’  is  a pre  eminent  means  of  abstract  Meditation  and  of  the 
attainment  of  its  fruits.* 


The  devotional  method  6.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  abstract 

has  reference  to  the 

‘ Lord.’  Meditation  may  be  attained  through  pro- 

found devotedness  towards  the  Lord.  With 
reference  to  this,  he  now  proceeds  to  declare,  in  order,  the  nature, 
[§24]  the  proofs  [§25],  the  pre-eminence  [§26],  and  the  name 
[§27],  of  the  Lord,  the  order  of  His  worship  [§28],  and  the  fruit 
thereof!  [$29]. 

w®  m i*  hj  creqftibr  tTC  11  ^ « n 

o 

The  term  ‘ Lord?  Aph.  24. — The  Lord  is  a particular  Spirit 

defined. 

fpurushaj  untouched  by  troubles,  works,  fruits, 
or  deserts. 


a.  ‘ Troubles’ — i.  e.  things  that  distress, — such  as  ignorance 
fee.,  which  will  be  spoken  of  [in  the  2nd  section] . ‘Works’ — i. 
e.  [actions  involving]  merit  or  demerit.  ‘ Fruits’ — i.  e.  what 
ripen  out  of  works,  as  birth,  life,  or  whatever  is  experienced  [by 
mortals  as  the  consequences  of  their  actions].  By  ‘ deserts’  are 
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meant  those  self-continuant  conditions,  or  tendencies  [ — leading 
to  their  inevitable  consequences — ],  which  take  the  name  of 
dsaya  [ — from  the  root  si  ‘ to  sleep, — ] because  they  rest  on  the 
tablets  of  the  mind  until  their  fruit  shall  have  ripened.  [The 
Lord,  to  whom  no  such  things  are  attributable,  is  declared  to  be] 
‘Untouched’  by  these — i.  e.  not  affected  by  them  during  any  of 
the  three  times,  [ — past,  present,  or  future].* 

b.  A.  ‘ particular  Spirit,’ — i.  e.  one  who  is  different  from  other 
spirits ; — such  is  the  force  of  the  term  here  rendered  ‘ particu- 
lar.’! 

The  Lord  upholds  all  things  c.  * The  Lord’  ( iswara ) — i.  e.  [ — from 
by  His  mere  will. 

the  root  si  ‘ to  possess  power’ — ]who  is 
accustomed  to  rule, — who  is  able  to  uphold  the  world  by  his  mere 
will.  Such  is  the  nature  of  * the  Lord.’! 

d.  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  Lord,  he  now  [§23. 
A.]  states  the  proofs^  [that  such  a Being  exists]. 
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Proof  that  there  is  Aph.  25. — In  Him  docs  the  germ  of  the 
such  a Being  as  the  , . . . 

Lord.  omniscient  become  infinite. 

a.  ‘ In  Him’ — i.  e.  in  that  divine  Being.  The  germ  of  omni- 
science is  the  less  or  more  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  fu- 
ture, &c.  This  is  the  germ,  because  like  a germ  it  is  the  root  [of 
what  springs  from  it].  This  [knowledge  which  in  others  is  less 
or  more]  in  Him,  is  infinite,  or  reaches  its  extreme  limit.  [And 
it  is  held  to  be  a lair  inference  that  Knowledge  reaches  the  limit 
of  Omniscience  somewhere] , for,  properties  that  are  capable  of 
degrees,  such  as  Parvitude  and  Magnitude,  are  [in  particular  in- 
stances] seen  to  have  reached  their  extreme  limits, — Parvitude, 
for  example,  in  an  Atom,  and  pre-eminent  Magnitude  in  the 
Ether.  So  too  Knowledge  and  the  like,  properties  of  the  intel- 
lect, are  seen  admitting  of  degrees.  They  reach  their  extreme 
limit  somewhere,  and  He  in  whom  they  arc  infinite  is  the  Lord.* 

b.  Having  thus  declared  the  nature  of  the  Lord,  and  the  proof 
that  such  a Being  exists,  he  next  [§23.  A.]  declares  His  pre-emi- 
nence-t 
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* ins  TT^nTfrfq  TTf : * f n 

The  pre-eminence  Aph.  26. — He  is  the  preceptor  even  of  the 
of  the  Lord.  . 

first,  for  lie  is  not  limited  by  time. 

a.  ‘Of  the  first / — that  is  to  say,  even  of  the  earliest  [of  cre- 
ated beings],  such  as  Brahma,  &c.  He  [the  Lord]  is  the  precep- 
tor, or  instructor ; for  He  is  not  bounded  by  time,  since  He  is 
without  beginning, — and  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  limited  by 
lime  because  they  had  a beginning.* 

b.  Having  thus  declared  the  pre-eminence  [of  the  Lord],  he 
declares  His  name  [§  23.  ft.],  with  a view  to  its  employment  in 
devotion.f 

TO  tthr:  ii  ^ ii 

The  mystical  name  Aph.  27.  His  name  is  Glory. 
of  the  Lord. 

a.  ‘ Ilis/ — i.  e.  of  the  Lord  as  thus  defined  [§24],  the  name, 
or  appellation,  is  ‘ Glory'  (pranava),  [which  is  the  technical  term 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  mystical  name]  ‘ Om’% 

ft.  And  of  the  two  [ — i.  e.  of  the  Lord  and  this  name — ] the 
relation,  as  ‘ denoted  and  denoter/  is  eternal.  It  is  convention- 
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ally  declared, — but  not  made  by  any  one.  Just  in  like  manner 
as  the  actual  relation  between  a father  and  his  son  is  declared 
[and  not  created  ] by  some  one  who  says  “ This  is  that  one’s  fa- 
ther, and  that  is  this  one’s  son.”* 

c.  He  next  speaks  of  worship!  [ — §23.  A.] 

^ I! 

hZdU^beusedt  APh-  28--Its  ^petition  [should  be  made, 
worship.  and  also]  reflection  on  its  signification. 

a.  1 Its’, — i.  e.  of  this  mystical  name,  consisting  of  three  and 
a half  prosodial  moments  [viz : (a=2)  -f-  («=1)  + (m— =4)  ==• 
(om=3£)],  the  repetition,  or  proper  pronunciation;  and  reflection 
on,  or  re-iterated  mental  attention  to,  its  signification — viz  : the 
Lord, — is  a means  of  concentrating  the  thoughts  ; therefore  it  is 
here  stated  that  the  follower  of  the  Yoga  ought  to  repeat  the 
mystical  name  and  to  reflect  upon  its  import,  with  a view  to  the 
effecting  of  abstract  Meditation.  J 

b.  He  next  mentions  the  fruits  [§23.  A.]  of  such  worship.§ 
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7TFT:  H^rRTfoFT^I  ^ II 

Aph.  29. — Thence  comes  the  knowledge  of  the  rightly  intelli- 
gent [Spirit],  and  the  absence  of  obstacles. 

a.  ‘The  rightly  intelligent  [Spirit]’ — i.  e.  the  Spirit  possessed 
of  knowledge, — lie  being  an  intelligence  who  rightly  knows, — i. 
e.  who  knows  in  an  opposite,  or  inverse  way,  [as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  mortals,  whose  understanding — as  explained  under  § 5. — 
is  supposed  to  flow  out  and  become  modified  by  objects.  Such  a 
process  of  gaining  knowledge,  being  regarded  as  undesirable  in 
the  case  of  mortals,  is  not  to  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the  Lord, 
who  is  therefore  said  to  know  in  some  opposite  way].  There 
accrues  to  him  [the  ascetic]  a knowledge,  a complete  apprehen- 
sion, of  Him,*  [through  the  practice  recommended  in  §23]. 

b.  The  obstacles  [to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view]  will 
be  mentioned.  The  absence  of  these  means  the  exclusion  of 
their  power. f 

c.  Now,  which  are  thos2  obstacles  ? This  being  a point  in 
doubt,  he  proceeds  to  remark  as  follows.  J 
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The  obstacles  of  the  Aph.  30. — Sickness,  languor,  doubt,  care- 
ascetic. 

lessness,  laziness,  addiction  to  objects  [of 
sense],  erroneous  perception,  failure  to  attain  any  stage  [of  ab- 
straction], and  instability  [in  the  state  when  attained], — these 
distractions  of  the  mind  are  obstacles  [iu  the  way  of  the  ascetic], 

a.  These  nine,  prevailing  through  the  power  of  the  passionate 
and  dark  qualities  [ — the  two  which  are  opposed  to  the  element  of 
pure  or  good  in  the  phenomenal  world — ] become  distractions  of 
the  mind  : — that  is  to  say,  the  mind  is  distracted  by  these  which 
are  opposed  to  the  mind’s  concentrating  itself  on  any  point.* 

Sickness.  b.  Among  these,  ‘ Sickness,*  is  a fever,  or  the 

like,  caused  by  disorder  of  the  humours. t 

Languor.  c.  * Languor*  is  the  mind’s  inactivity.  J 

Doubt.  d.  ‘Doubt’  is  a [sort  of]  notion  that  leans 

to  both  alternatives.  As,  for  example,  [where  one  hesitates] 
“Is  the  Yoga  practicable  [e.  g.  for  me  the  doubter],  or  is  it 
not  ?”$ 
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Carelessness.  e.  * Carelessness’  is  a habit  of  inattention, 

— a listlessness  about  the  effecting  of  abstract  meditation.* 

Laziness.  /.  ‘ Laziness’  is  a heaviness  of  the  body  and 

mind,  which  causes  a want  of  exertion  in  the  department  of  ab- 
stract meditation,  f 

Addiction  to  objects.  g.  * Addiction  to  objects’  (avirali)  is  a gree- 
diness consisting  in  attachment  of  the  mind  to  objects  of  sense.  J 

Erroneous  perception.  h.  ' Erroneous  perception’  is  a mistaken  no- 
tion [§8.  a.]  such  as  the  notion  that  the  thing  is  silver  when 
it  is  mother  o’pearl.§ 

Failure  to  attain  any  stage  j.  By  ‘ failure  to  attain  any  stage’  we 
of  abstraction.  . . . 

mean  the  failing,  for  some  reason  or  ano- 
ther, to  attain  to,  or  arrive  at,  the  state  of  abstract  meditation.  j| 

Instability.  j.  ‘ Instability’  is,  even  when  the  state  of 

abstract  meditation  has  been  reached,  the  mind’s  not  continuing 
steadily  therein.^ 
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k.  These  [§  30.]  are  called  ‘ obstacles’  because,  as  they  present 
themselves,  they  oppose  concentration  or  meditation.* 

/.  In  order  to  declare  other  obstacles  also,  which  cause  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  he  saysf  : — 

f II  || 

Aph.  31. — Grief,  Distress,  Trembling,  and  Sighing,  are  ac- 
companiments of  the  distractions. 

a.  "When,  from  whatever  cause,  distractions  [such  as  enume- 
rated in  § 30.]  have  arisen,  then  these,  viz.  Grief,  &c.  [§  31.] 
come  on.J 

Grief.  b.  Among  these  [§  31.]  ‘ Grief’  is  a modification  of 

mind,  resulting  from  [other]  mental  affections  and  characterised 
by  annoyance,  in  consequence  of  which  annoyance  sentient  crea- 
tures exert  themselves  for  its  removal.  § 

Distress.  c.  1 Distress’  is  a tremulousness  of  mind,  arising  ei- 
ther from  external  or  internal  causes.  || 
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Trembling.  d.  * Trembling’  ( angamejayalwa ) is  a shaking  of 
the  whole  body  which  prevents  steadiness  either  in  prescribed 
postures  or  in  mind.* 

Sighing.  e.  ' Sighing*  fswasaj  is  an  excessive  entrance  of  air 
into  the  body.  An  excessive  expiration  of  air  from  the  body,  is 
what  is  meant  by  praswiUa.f 

f.  These  [§  31.],  prevailing  along  with  the  distractions  [enu- 
merated in  § 30.],  are  to  be  excluded  by  means  of  ‘exercise’  [§ 
13.]  and  ‘ dispassion’  [§  15.]  as  aforesaid ; and  therefore  it  is 
that  they  are  mentioned  here.J 

h.  He  now  mentions  another  method  for  the  prevention  of  the 
obstacles  [§  30.]  together  with  their  supervenients  [§  31.]  .§ 

8 ^ II 

Means  of  combating  Aph.  32. — For  the  prevention  thereof  let  one 
distractions.  truth  be  dwelt  upon. 

o'.  For  the  prevention,  or  hindrance,  of  these  distractions,  one 
should  dwell  upon,  or  again  and  again  confine  the  attention,  to 
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one  truth, — some  accepted  truth, — by  force  of  which,  when  con- 
centration on  one  point  has  taken  place,  the  distractions  sub- 
side.* 


b.  He  next  states  another  method,  premising  some  mention 
of  purifying  processes  which  conduce  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
mind.f 

w^T<rf%Tiw^wii  M n 

Amiable  habits  -Aph.  33. — Through  the  practising  of  benevo- 
recommended.  ience>  tenderness,  complacency,  and  disregard  to- 
wards objects  [i.  e.  persons  who  are  respectively  in  possession]  of 
happiness,  grief,  virtue,  and  vice,  the  mind  becomes  purified. 

a.  ' Benevolence’  is  good-heartedness  ; * tenderness’  is  compas- 
sion; ‘complacency’  is  sympathetic  joy ; ‘disregard’  is  indiffer- 
ence. He  should  exercise  these,  respectively,  towards  the  hap- 
py, the  grieved,  the  virtuous,  and  the  vicious.  That  is  to  say, 
when  people  are  happy,  he  should  show  benevolence,  saying, 
“Blessings  on  their  joy  !”, — and  not  [show]  envy.  When  people 
are  grieved,  he  should  show  tenderness,  saying  “ By  what  means, 
verily,  can  they  be  freed  from  their  grief  ?” — and  not  [show]  a 
disposition  to  stand  aloof.  And  when  people  are  virtuous,  be 
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should  exhibit  complacency,  by  sympathetically  rejoicing  in  their 
virtue, — and  not  [show]  aversion  by  saying  “ What ! — are  these 
forsooth  virtuous  ?”  And  in  regard  to  the  vicious  he  should  prac- 
tise simply  indifference,  showing  neither  sympathy  nor  aversion.* 

b.  In  the  aphorism,  by  the  words  'happiness*  'grief*,  &c.,  are 
denoted  those  to  whom  these  belong.  So,  in  this  manner,  by 
the  purifying  influences  of  friendliness,  & c.,  the  mind  being  ren- 
dered cheerful,  the  production  of  abstract  meditation  takes  place 
readily. f 

c.  This  purifying  process  is  an  external  one  [and  not  an  inti- 
mate portion  of  the  Yoga  itself].  As,  in  arithmetic,  in  effect- 
ing the  calculations  of  questions  of  Alligation,  &c.  the  operations 
of  Addition  &c.,  are  valuable  [not  so  much  in  themselves,  but]  as 
aids  in  effecting  the  important  matter,  so  by  exercising  benevo- 
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lence,  &c.,  which  are  [moods  of  mind]  opposed  to  aversion  and 
covetousness,  the  mind,  in  which  composure  has  [thereby]  been 
produced,  becomes  fitted  for  meditation — that  ' in  which  there  is 
distinct  recognition  of  an  object’  [§  17.],  &c.  Covetousness  and 
aversion  are  the  very  chief  raisers  of  distractions : — if  therefore 
these  be  radically  extirpated,  then,  through  its  composure  [and 
freedom  from  distraction],  the  mind  [the  more  readily]  becomes 
concentrated  on  one  point.* 

d.  He  mentions  another  expedient.! 

^nrrurw  n n 

. ..  , . , Aph.  34. — [Or,  he  may  combat 

Another  expedient  for  combating  r L * 

distraction.  distractions]  by  forcibly  expelling 

and  by  restraining  the  breath. 

Regulation  of  the  breath.  a.  The  1 expelling’  of  the  breath  is  the  vo- 
miting or  emitting  it  [by  a slow  but  complete  expiration].  The 
‘ restraining’  it,  is  the  stopping  it  [by  shutting  the  mouth  and 
closing  both  nostrils  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand] . And 
this,  we  mean  to  say,  takes  place  after  inhalation  [ — though  men- 
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tioned  in  the  aphorism  as  if  immediately  following  expiration — ], 
because,  after  expelling  the  breath,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  it 
without  [having  made  a previous]  inhalation.  Thus,  then,  the 
regulation  of  the  breath  [ prdnayama ],  being  of  three  descriptions 
according  to  the  distinction  of  ‘expiration’  ( rechaka ),  ‘ inspira- 
tion*  (pur aka),  and  ‘restraining’  (kumbhaka),  causes  steadiness  of 
the  mind,  and  its  concentration  in  a single  direction.* 

b.  He  states  another  means  of  steadiness.t 


m fwn 5iT  ii  ^ M 

Another  expedient.  Aph.  35. — Or  a sensuous  immediate  cognition, 
being  produced,  may  serve  as  a cause  of  the  steadiness  [of  the 
mind]. 


a.  To  complete  the  sentence,  we  must  supply  ‘of  the  mind.’J 


b.  Objects  of  sense  are  odour,  savour,  colour,  touch,  and  sound. 
Wherever  these  exist  as  fruits,  that  case  of  perception,  or  especi- 
ally immediate  cognition,  is  sensuous : — and  this,  when  it  is  ex- 
cited, causes  fixation  of  the  mind.§ 
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e.  To  explain  : — in  the  case  of  him  who 

Mystical  sense-perception. 

fixes  his  mind  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  there 
arises  a perception  of  celestial  odour.  [If  he  fix  his  mind]  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  in  like  manner,  there  is  a perception  of  savour ; on 
the  fore-part  of  the  palate,  a perception  of  colour ; on  the  middle  of 
the  tongue,  a perception  of  the  touch ; on  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
a perception  of  the  sound.  Thus,  then,  through  this  or  that  or- 
gan, the  perception  arising  of  this  or  that  celestial  sense-object 
becomes  a cause  of  the  mind’s  concentration  in  one  direction.* 

d.  He  mentions  another  expedient  of  the  like  description.t 

Mwr it 8 ii 

Another  expedient.  Aph.  36. — Or  a luminous  [immediate  cogni- 
tion, being  produced,]  free  from  sorrow,  [may  serve  as  a cause  of 
the  steadiness  of  the  mind]. 

a.  To  complete  the  aphorism,  we  must  supply  * an  immediate 
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cognition,  being  produced,  may  serve  as  a cause  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  mind.’* 

b.  Here,  by  the  word  ‘ lumen’  (jyotis J is  meant  the  light  that 
consists  of  the  Pure  element  [out  of  the  three  elementary  quali- 
ties that  constitute  the  phenomenal].  A luminous  immediate 
cognition  [§  35.  A.]  is  that  in  which  this  [Pure  element]  is  excel- 
lent, abundant,  exceeding.! 

e.  1 Free  from  sorrow,’ — that  is  to  say,  that  cause  of  the  stea- 
diness of  the  mind  in  respect  of  which  [agency]  all  sorrow,  which 
[ — see  Sankhya  Lecture,  § 61. — ] is  a modification  of  the  Pas- 
sionate [or  foul  element  of  the  phenomenal  universe],  is  removed 
by  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  the  ‘ beatific’!  [degree  of  medita- 
tion— § 17.  </., — where  the  ascetic,  not  yet  liberated  from  the 
phenomenal,  is  nearly  freed  from  the  two  coarser  of  its  three 
chains]. 

Dwelling  on  the  inner  d.  The  meaning  is  this,  that,  on  the  disap- 
Ught  of  the  heart.  pearance  of  all  ‘ modifications’  [§  5.]  through 

the  beholding  of  perfect  knowledge,  steadiness  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  him  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  lotus-cup  of  his  heart, 
broods  on  the  Pure  element  of  thought  [spread  out  in  the  heart] 
like  the  milky  ocean  when  its  waves  are  stilled.  § 
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e.  By  means  of  exhibiting  another  expedient,  he  declares  an 
object  [worthy  of  being  meditated]  in  the  meditation  * in  which 
there  is  distinct  recognition  of  an  object’* — [§  17]. 

ftdd'lfaqsj  3Tf%rT?TJ  U 

Dwelling  on  Apk'  37 °T  the  thought>  taking  »S  its  object 
admirable  some  one  devoid  of  passion,  [may  find  what  will 
examples.  ^ a cau8c  0f  the  steadiness  of  the  mind]. 

a.  To  complete  the  aphorism  we  must  supply  • may  [find  what 
will]  serve  as  a cause  of  the  steadiness  of  the  mind.’t 

b.  ‘ Devoid  of  passion,’  i.  e.,  who  has  abandoned  all  desire  for 
objects  of  sense, — like  Sanaka  and  others.  [The  mind,  we  re- 
peat, may  be  steadied  by  the  expedients  previously  mentioned,] 
or  the  thoughts  of  the  Yogi,  directed  to  this  [— i.  e.  to  one  devoid 
of  passion  as  Sanaka  was—],  becomes  fixed;— that  is  to  say,  the 
unimpassioned  thought  becomes  more  firmly  steady  through  re- 
flecting on  one  whose  thoughts  are  devoid  of  passion. J 
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c.  He  mentions  another  expedient  of  this  description.* 


Recourse  had  to  dream-  Aph.  38. — Or  the  dwelling  on  know- 
ing and  sleeping.  ledge  [that  presents  itself  ] in  dream,  or  in 

sleep,  [may  serve  as  a cause  of  the  steadiness  of  the  mind]. 

Dreaming  defined.  a.  ‘ Dream’  is  that  wherein  the  soul  is  af- 
fected through  the  mind  alone,  when  the  modifications  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  sense  have  departed,  t 


b.  ‘ Sleep’  has  already  been  defined]:  [ — see  § 10.]. 

c.  [We  say,  then,  that]  knowledge  dependent  on  dream,  or  de- 
pendent on  sleep,  when  dwelt  upon,  causes  steadiness  of  mind,§ — 
[there  being  in  either  case  nothing  to  distract  the  attention], 

d.  Since  [different]  men  have  different  tastes,  on  whatever 
thing  the  Yogi  places  his  faith,  by  meditating  on  that  same  thing 
he  may  attain  what  he  wants  [ — viz.  steadiness  of  mind]  : — in  or- 
der to  declare  this,  he  states  as  follows.|| 
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Anything  you  please  mao  be  dwelt 
upon  to  steady  the  mind. 


Aph.  39. — Or  [the  steadying  of 
the  mind  may  be  effected]  by  pon- 
dering anything  that  one  approves. 


a.  [That  is  to  say]  the  mind  becomes  steadied  when  any  object 
that  one  prefers  is  pondered, — whether  external,  as  the  Moon  or 
the  like,  or  internal,  as  a congeries  of  arteries  or  the  like.* 


The  fruit  of  meditation,  b.  Having  thus  exhibited  the  means  [of  ac- 
complishing meditation],  in  order  to  exhibit  the  fruits,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  remark.f 


m 1 s®  Tjftw: » # ® u 


To  apprehend  the  infinitely 
smalt  or  great. 


Aph.  40. — His  mastery  extends  to  the 
atomic  and  to  the  infinite. 


a.  The  ascetic,  effecting,  by  these  methods,  steadiness  of  mind, 
obtains,  through  meditation  on  subtile  objects,  unresisted  maste- 
ry as  far  as  the  Atoms ; — that  is  to  say,  his  mind,  in  [dealing  with] 
subtile  objects,  even  as  far  as  the  Atoms  [which  elude  the  cog- 
nizance of  ordinary  perspicacity],  is  nowhere  baffled.  In  like 
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manner  no  mental  obstacle  arises  anywhere  to  him  meditating 
the  gross,  even  to  the  extent  of  infinite  magnitude, — as  the  Ether, 
for  example ; — but  everywhere  he  is  uncontrolled, — such  is  the 
meaning.* 

b.  Of  the  mind  thus  by  these  methods  rectified,  what  is  the 
aspect  [or  actual  condition]  ? To  this  he  replies.f 

*fiij  4 urqrij'5  rTrw 
rT^^Tqfrr:o  n 


The  state  of  the  mind 
properly  intent  on  a 
single  object. 


Aph.  41. — To  that  [mind]  whose  'modi- 
fications’ [ — all  save  that  there  remains  some 
one  object  of  meditation — ] have  disappeared, 
there  occurs,  as  [occurs]  to  a noble  gem  [ — e.  g.  rock-crystal, 
when  brought  into  conjunction  with  a coloured  substance — ],  when 
intent  on  any  one  out  of  these — viz. — the  perceiver,  the  percep- 
tion, and  the  perceivable, — a tingeing  thereby. 


a.  That  is  to  say — to  that  [mind]  whose  ' modifications’  [§  5.] 
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have  disappeared,  which  has  repelled  all  modifications  except  that 
which  has  to  be  pondered, — which  has  accomplished  that  con- 
centration * in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’*  [of  a single 
object  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, — § 17.]. 

b.  ‘ Out  of  [the  three  viz.]  the  perceiver,  the  perception,  and 
the  perceivable’ — i.  e.  Soul,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  [five] 
elements.f 


c.  ‘To  it  [—the  thought — ] intent  on  any  one  [of  these  §41, 
b. — ] there  occurs  a tingeing  thereby.’  By  ‘being  intent  there- 
on’ we  mean  attending  to  that  alone.  ‘ A tingeing  thereby,’ — 
i.  e.  the  [thought’s]  coming  to  consist  thereof  [by  taking  the  co- 
lour or  character  of  the  object  as  its  own] ; — the  coming  to  be  of 
the  same  description ; — that  is  to  say,  it  [ — the  thought — ] be- 
comes modified  into  the  aspect  of  thatj  [which  is  thought  upon]. 

d.  He  mentions  an  illustration.  To  the  noble — i.  e.  pure 
[transparent  and  colourless] — gem,  such  a gem  as  rock-crystal  or 
the  like,  there  occurs  this  or  that  colour  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  receptacle  of  this  or  that  colour,  [ — as  when  the  red  or 
other  colour  of  flowers  has  place  within  a crystal  vase — ].  In 
like  manner,  to  the  stainless  pure  element  of  thought  [§36.  d.] 
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there  occurs  the  hue  of  this  or  that,  through  the  adjacent  hue  of 
this  or  that  thing  which  is  meditated  upon.* 

e.  ' The  perceived,  the  perception,  and  the  perceiver’ — such  is 
the  inverse  order  in  which  these  are  to  be  understood  [—instead 
of  the  order  adopted  in  the  aphorism — ] , because  it  is  on  * the 
perceived’  [ — the  external  or  objective — ] that  meditation  is  first 
fixed, t [ — see  §17.  e.  &c]. 

/.  He  now  states  [in  three  aphorisms]  a fourfold  division  of 
the  abovementioned  [§  11]  change | [of  the  mind  into  the  like- 
ness of  what  it  ponders]. 

n ii 


The  first  stage  of  the  mind  APh-  42— This  [change  of  the  mind 
properly  intent.  into  the  likeness  of  what  is  pondered — 

§41 — ],  when  mixed  up  of  the  fancy  of  the  'word,’  the  ‘mean- 
ing/ and  the  ‘ knowledge/  is  [technically  termed]  the  ‘ argu- 
mentative.’ 


a.  A ‘ Word/  is  what  is  apprehended  by  the  organ  of  hearing, 
or  [in  the  technical  language  of  the  grammarians]  a manifesta- 
tion§  fspho(a). 
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b.  The  * Meaning’  i.  e.  the  thing  meant  by  a sound  or  word] 
is  a genus  [ — such  as  ' cow/  ‘ horse/ — ] &c.,*  [see  Sahilya  Dar- 
pana  §12]. 

c.  ‘ Knowledge/  is  a modification  of  the  understanding  [ — see 
§5  and  G — ] where  the  quality  of  Purity  prevails-)-  [ — to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  elements  of  Passion  and  Darkness, — see  §17.^]. 

d.  A ‘ Fancy’  lias  been  already  defined J [in  Aph.  9]. 

e.  ‘Mixed  up  of  these’ — i.  e.  in  which  the  three — viz.  the 
‘ Word,’  &c.,  [§42], — by  mutually  commingling,  appear  in  an 
[ambiguous  and]  fanciful  shape, — in  the  shape  [at  once]  of  the 
word  ‘ cow/  [for  example],  the  thing  ‘cow/  and  the  notion  ‘ cow/ — 
this  is  what  is  called  [technically]  ‘ the  argumentative’  ( savitarka ) 
change^  [of  the  mind  reflecting  a mixed  object  of  thought — 
while  the  attention  is  divided  among  the  sound,  the  thing  signi- 
fied, and  the  knowledge  of  the  thing]. 

/.  He  now  mentions  that  ‘ non-argnmentative’  [affection  of  the 
mind]  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  one  just  defined ||  [§  42]. 
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4 -J  C\ 

h 

TV  ,ec*nrf  stage  of  the  mind  APh-  43.— On  the  clearing  off  of  the 

properly  intent.  memory  [of  the  word  and  the  sense  at- 

tached to  it  by  convention],  the  [mental]  display  only  of  the 
thing  itself  as  if  of  something  indefinite  [and  no  longer  re- 
ferred to  any  term — no  longer  regarded  as  being  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  ' cow/  or  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
' horse/  &c. — ],  this  [affection  of  the  mind  which  no  longer  re- 
flects a mixed  object  of  thought — §42 — ] is  that  which  is  called 
[technically]  the  ' non-argumentative/ 

a.  * Of  the  memory* — i.  e.  of  the  memory  of  the  convention 
as  to  the  sense  of  the  word.  'The  clearing  off’ — i.  e.  the  de- 
parture. When  this  takes  place,  the  change  [of  the  mind]  when  it 
reveals  the  thing  itself  alone,  as  if  devoid  of  any  character  [which 
would  suggest  a term  as  applicable  to  it], — when  it  [the  mind  in 
its  changed  state — §41 — ] is  employed  about  the  object  to  be 
pondered  alone  [without  regard  to  its  having  any  name],  and  thus 
clear  of  ' fancy*  [ — nothing  being  pondered  but  the  actual  thing 
itself — ],  is  what  is  called  the  ‘non-argumentative*  [affection  of 
the  mind] ; such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  In  order  to  declare  another  division,  he  says  :f — 
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The  third  and  fourth  stage!  APh-  44.— Just  by  this  [mental  affec- 
of  the  mind  properly  intent.  tion  under  the  two  aspects  explained  in 

Aphorisms  42  and  43],  that  which  is  [technically  termed]  ' deli- 
berative’’ (sa-vichuraj,  and  [that  termed]  ‘ non  deliberative’  fnir- 
vicharaj,  where  the  object  [pondered, — instead  of  being  gross  as 
in  these  two  preceding  cases — ] is  ‘ subtile,’  has  been  [sufficiently] 
explained ; [ — the  distinction  between  this  pair,  out  of  the  four 
referred  to  at  §41  /.,  being  the  same  as  that  between  the  other 
pair], 

a.  Just  by  this  mental  affection,  in  the  shape  of  the  ‘argu- 
mentative’ [§42]  and  the  ' non-argumentative’  [§  4 1],  where  the 
object  is  a 1 gross’  one  [as  contradistinguished  from  the  * subtile’ 
objects, — see  §44  b. — ],  the  pair  of  mental  affections  also,  in  the 
shape  of  the  * deliberative’  and  the  ‘ non-deliberative,’  where  the 
object  is  * subtile,’  has  been  explained.* 

b.  What  sort  [of  mental  affection]  is  that  where  the  object  is 
rubtile  ? That  [mental  affection]  is  so  called,  the  object  whereof, 
such  as  the  ' subtile  elements’  or  the  ‘ organs’  [§17.  /.],  is  subtile. 
By  this  [mention  that  the  object,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  pair, — 
§44,  a., — as  ‘ subtile’]  it  is  declared  that  in  the  former  [pair]  the 
object  is  ‘ gross,’ — for  [in  truth]  it  is  on  the  gross  elements  that 
it  [ — the  former  pair  §42 — 43 — ] is  dependent.  That  is  [called] 
the  ‘ deliberative’  [§  44]  in  which  the  ‘ subtile  object’  appears 
whether  as  the  object  of  a question  as  to  the  name,  the  meaning, 
and  the  notion  [§42],  or  apart  from  any  such  question,  but  yet  as 
qualified  by  the  characters  of  space  and  time,  &c.  That  [on  the 
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other  hand]  is  [called]  the  ' non-deliberative’  [§41],  in  which  the 
' subtile  object/  in  the  shape  of  the  Subtile  Elements  or  the  Or- 
gans, independently  of  the  properties  of  space  and  time,  &c.,  is 
presented  simply  as  the  thing  itself.  It  is  of  this  [pair  of  mental 
modifications]  alone  that  the  objects  arc  ' subtile’*  [ — and  not 
of  the  other  pair, — see  §14.  a]. 

c.  In  reply  to  the  question  how  far  [the  term]  ‘ where  the  ob- 
ject is  subtile’  [§44]  [extends],  he  says: — f 


The  limit  of  analysis.  Aph.  45. — And  fthe  having  a subtile  ob- 
ject’ ends  with  the  Indissoluble. 

a.  This  fact  that  has  been  mentioned  of  the  * deliberative’  and 
the  ‘ non-deliberative’  mental  affections  [§44],  that  their  object  is 
a ‘ subtile’  one  [§44.  b.\  ends  with  the  Indissoluble, — meaning, 
by  the  * Indissoluble,’  Nature,  [that  primordial  principle — see 
Sankhya  Lecture  §7 — ] which  is  nowhere  resolved  [into  any 
thing  underlying  it], — or  which  [to  take  another  etymological 
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explanation]  declares  or  suggests  nothing.  It  is  at  thU  point 
that  fthe  having  a subtile  object’  ceases*  [ — seeing  that,  beyond 
this,  there  exists  nothing  more  subtile  lying  further  back]. 

b.  To  explain  : — in  the  modification  of  the  Qualities  there 
arise  four  divisions — (1)  that  which  has  a diversified  character,  (2) 
that  which  has  an  undiversified  character,  (3)  that  which  merely 
has  a character,  and  (4)  that  which  has  not  a character.  [By] 
‘that  which  has  a diversified  character’  ( visiahta  linga ) [is  meant] 
the  [gross]  elements  [S&nkhya  Lecture  §33].  [By]  ‘ that  which 
has  an  undiversified  character’  ( av'usishtu  linga ) is  meant  the  sub- 
tile elements  and  the  organs  [S.  L.  §25].  [By]  ‘ that  which 
merely  has  a character’  (linga-mdtra)  is  meant  Intellect  [S.  L. 
§8].  [By]  ‘ that  which  has  not  a characteristic  attribute’  (aitnyaj 
is  meant  the  First  Principle  [S.  L.  §7]  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  subtilef  [underlying  or  originating  it.] 

c.  He  next  mentions,  as  the  topic  presents  itself,  the  motive 
for  [valuing]  these  mental  affections  [or  tinges,  §41.]f 
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What  the  aforesaid  mental 
affections  constitute. 


Aph.  4-6. — These  themselves  constitute 
‘Meditation  with  its  seed’  [§17.  6]. 


a.  * These  themselves/  i.  e.  the  mental  affections  above  de- 
scribed. Meditation  ‘in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’ 
[§17.  i.]  is  called  [meditation]  ‘with  its  seed’ — i.  e.  that  which 
is  with  a seed  or  with  something  to  rest  upon — because  all  these 
[varieties  of  mental  affection  which  we  have  been  treating  of  ] 
have  something  to  rest  upon*  [ — which — see  §17.  i. — must  even- 
tually he  deserted]. 


b.  Now  he  states  the  fruit  of  the  ‘non- deliberative’  [mental 
affection],  seeing  that,  of  the  other  mental  affections,  this  ‘ non- 
deliberative’  one  [§44]  is  the  fruit.} 


The  fruit  of  this. 


Aph.  47. — When  wisdom  has  come,  through 
the  ‘ non-deliberative’  [mental  affection],  there 
is  spiritual  clearness. 

a.  What  we  mean  by  ‘ non-deliberative’  has  been  already  ex- 
plained} [ — §44]. 

b.  ‘ Wisdom’  here  stands  for  ‘ purity’.§ 
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c.  Iu  comparison  with  the  ‘ argumentative*  [mental  affection], 
when  the  object  is  a gross  one,  the  ‘non- argumentative*  is  the  su- 
perior. In  respect  of  that  too  the  * deliberative,'  whose  object 
is  a subtile  one,  [is  the  superior] . In  respect  of  this  again  the 
* non-deliberative’  [where  the  object  is  subtile,  is  the  superior]. 
And  when,  in  virtue  of  pre-eminent  practice  of  this,  there  has 
arisen  wisdom,  or  purity,  then  there  is  spiritual  clearness.  By 
‘spiritual’  we  mean  what  resides  in  the  soul,  or  in  the  understand- 
ing. Such  clearness  [viz.  spiritual  clearness]  arises  [from  the 
‘ non-deliberative’  mental  affection  with  a subtile  object].  And 
it  is  just  this  spiritual  clearness  which  we  mean  by  the  firm  stead- 
fastness* [attained  on  the  removal  of  distractions — §32]. 

d.  [Well], — this  having  been  attained,  what  next?  To  this 
he  replies.f 


rr=r  wr  it  « ^ u 


From  spiritual  cleanest  Aph.  48. — In  that  case  there  is  know- 
comes  right  knowledge.  letlge  which  holds  to  the  truth. 

a.  By  ‘ knowledge  which  holds  to  the  true’  we  mean  that 
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knowledge  which  is  never  overshadowed  by  error, — which  holds 
to  the  truth — i.  e.  to  the  real.* 


b.  1 In  that  case’ — i.  e.  when  spiritual  c’earness  has  been  attain- 
ed, this  [true  knowledge]  takes  place.t 

c.  And,  through  this  rightly  intelligent  view,  regarding  every- 
thing as  it  really  is,  the  Yogi  attains  to  pre-eminent  Concentra- 
tion}: [§2\ 

d.  He  now  states  the  distinction  of  this  from  other  [forms  of] 
correct  knowledge.  § 

yidiyianrgrwrt  * w wR  $ *j  rfen n n « n 

This  knowledge  differs  from  Aph.  49. — [This  kind  of  knowledge 
ordinary  knowledge.  differs]  from  the  knowledge  due  to  tes- 

timony and  inference  because  the  object  of  these  two  is  not  par- 
ticulars but  generals. 


a.  By  * testimony’  we  mean  scriptural  information.  By  ‘ in- 
ference’ we  mean  what  has  been  already  defined  [at  §7  a] . The 
knowledge  which  arises  from  these  two  [sources  of  knowledge] 
has  generals  [and  not  individuals]  as  its  object ; for,  neither  tes- 
timony nor  a [logical]  sign  [ reKfiT/plov  j is  able,  like  a sense-or- 
gan, to  convey  a knowledge  of  particularities]!  [meaning  thereby 
the  ultimate  and  no  further  explicable  distinctions  that  exist  be- 
tween individuals  generically  similar  and  numerically  different]. 
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b.  On  the  other  hand  this  meditative  knowledge — that  associ- 
ated  with  the  clearness  which  comes  through  the  ‘ non-delibera- 
tive’  [mental  affection — §47] — differs  from  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  [§49  a],  in  its  having  individualities  as  its  objects;— 
that  is  to  say,  [it  differs  from  them]  because  its  object  is  the  in- 
dividual ‘ subtile  element’  or  the  individual  Soul  itself.*  [And  so 
this  knowledge,  since  its  object  is  the  particular,  has  an  object 
other  than  that  which  belongs  to  testimony  or  inference], 

c.  Moreover,  when  this  has  been  attained,  one  can  discern 
with  one’s  ordinary  organs  "even]  minute  things,  hidden  or  very 
far  off.f 

d.  The  states  the  [especial]  fruit  of  this  correct  knowledge.  J 

II  V H 

One  train  of  thought  with  one  Aph_  50._Tke  train  [of  self-re. 

object,  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  L 

other  trains.  productive  thought]  resulting  from  this 

puts  a stop  to  other  trains. 


a.  The  [self-reproductive]  continuous  flow  Jof  thought — §18] 
produced  by  this  [meditative]  knowledge  [§49J  prevents  other 
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trains,  whether  they  arise  during  relaxation  or  concentration ; — 
is  to  say,  it  makes  them  incapable  of  producing  their  effects.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  directed  that  one  should  addict  him- 
self to  this  kind  of  knowledge  alone.* 

b.  Having  thus  described  Meditation  where  there  is  distinct 
recognition  [of  an  object  §17],  in  order  to  declare  that  in  which 
the  distinct  recognition  is  dropped  [§17.,/.],  he  says : — t 

Finally  this  last  train  of  Aph.  51. — On  the  removal  of  this 

thought  is  to  drop  its  object.  ......  , „ ,,  r. , 

also,  since  there  is  removal  of  all  [the 

mental  modifications],  the  Meditation  is  ‘ without  a seed/ 

a.  On  the  removal,  i.  e.  on  the  dissolution,  of  this  also, — i.  e. 
of  the  meditation  where  there  is  distinct  recognition  of  an  object 
[§17], — when  all  the  modifications  of  the  mind  [§5]  have  been 
resolved  into  their  causes  [or  sources — as  a jar,  when  broken,  is 
resolved  into  the  earth  which  it  was  made  of — ],  so  that  there 
arises  merely  a continuous  train  [of  thought  self-reproductive], 
thereupon,  as  there  is  nothing  but  the  negation  ‘This  is  not’-— 
‘This  is  not,’ — meditation  appears  with  relinquishment  of  the  seed 
[§17.  4]; — on  which  taking  place,  the  Soul  is  said  to  abide  in  its 
own  nature  pure — alone — emancipated. J 
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Recapitulation.  b WeU  then  j-_to  recapitulate  briefly—], 

having  set  forth  the  definition  [§2]  of  ‘ Concentration’  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  work  [§  1 ],  the  explanation  of  the  terms  ‘ Mo- 
dification of  the  mind’  [§5]  and  the  ‘Prevention’  thereof  [§12], 
the  definition  of  ‘ Exercise’  [§13]  and  ‘ Dispassion’  [§15],  and 
having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  and  the  difference  between  these 
two  expedients ; then  having  stated  the  division  of  Concentra- 
tion, into  principal  and  secondary,  by  distinguishing  it  as  ‘ Medi- 
tation in  which  there  is  distinct  recognition’ [§  17]  and  that  ‘in 
which  distinct  recognition  is  lost  [§18]j  then  having  exhibited 
diffusively  [§20 — 22]  the  expedients  [for  attaining  to  concentra- 
tion], after  premising  an  exposure  of  the  ‘ Spurious  semblance  of 
concentration,’  [§19] ; then,  with  a new  to  exhibiting  an  easy 
method,  having  determined  the  nature  of  the  Lord  [§23 — 24], 
the  proof  of  His  existence  [§25],  His  pre-eminence  [§  26],  His 
name  [§27],  the  order  of  His  worship  [§28]  and  the  fruits 
thereof  [§29] ; then  having  described  the  distractions  of  the 
mind  [§>30]  and  their  supervenients,  grief  &c.  [§31],  and  diffu- 
sively, the  means  of  combating  these — viz.  the  dwelling  upon 
some  one  truth  [§  32],  the  practice  of  benevolence  &e.  [§  33], 

the  regulation  of  the  breath  [§34],  and  other  such  means — viz. 
‘ sensuous  immediate  cognitions  &c.’  [§35 — 39] — as  are  condu- 
cive to  Meditation  with  or  without  distinct  recognition  of  an  ob- 
ject; having  declared  the  mental  affections  [§  41],  with  an  eye 
to  the  winding  up,  with  their  definitions  [§42 — 44] , their  fruits 
[§  46 — 48],  and  their  object  [§49] ; then  by  finally  summing  up, 
in  regard  to  the  Meditation  with  distinct  recognition  and  that 
without  distinct  recognition  of  an  object, — in  words  to  the  effect 
that  Meditation  without  a seed  is  preceded  by  that  which  has  a 
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seed  §31  , the  chapter  on  Concentration  has  been  expounded* 
[by  Pantanjali.J 

c.  Thus  is  completed  the  First  Book — that  on  Meditation — of 
the  commentary,  composed  by  the  illustrious  great  king  and  go- 
vernor King  Bhojar£j&,  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Patanjali’s  System 
of  the  Yoga.t 

d.  The  commentator,  it  will  be  observed  [ — see 
Introduction,  b. — , justifies  Patanjali’s  undertaking  to  expound 
the  Yoga,  by  citing  a passage  from  the  Yeda  [ — the  N&chiketa 
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Upauishad — ] recommendatory  of  tlie  Yoga.  The  Yoga,  there- 
fore, under  that  name,  was  recognised  antecedently  to  Patanjali, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  his. 

e.  The  term  Yoga,  we  are  told  [§2],  implies  the  hindering  of 
the  modifications  of  the  thinking  principle.  All  the  six  Hindu 
systems,  five  of  which  we  have  already  partially  examined,  agree 
in  regarding  the  distinction  between  Subject  and  Object  as  the 
most  momentous  of  facts,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  former 
from  all  entanglement  with  the  latter  as  the  one  desirable  end. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  Objective  the  systems  differ,  at  least 
in  appearance,  more  widely  than  in  their  treatment  of  the  Sub- 
jective. The  Vedanta  denies  reality — or  most  grudgingly  allows 
any  thing  of  reality — to  the  Objective.  The  Nydva  accords  to 
it  a reality  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Subject,  giving  imparti- 
ally the  name  of  Substance  to  both.  The  Sankhya  steers  a mid- 
dle course  between  these  two.  It  treats  the  Objective  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  qualities,  which  exist  as  such  but  not  as  substances. 
In  this  respect,  the  Sankhya  comes  even  nearer  than  the  Vedan- 
ta to  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  Yoga,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
curs with  the  Sdnkhya  on  this  poiut.  While  the  systems  thus 
differ  in  regard  to  the  objective  or  Material,  they  all  agree,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  regarding  the  Subject  Ccitman) — call  it  Soul, 
or  Spirit, — as  a self-dependant  reality.  The  only  dispute  here 
is,  whether  Soul,  or  Spirit,  is  one  or  manifold.  The  Vedanta 
holds  that  it  is  one ; the  other  systems,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  that  it  is  manifold.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  nowhere  in 
any  of  the  systems  does  the  notion  of  a created  spirit  present 
itself.  The  Vedanta,  availing  itself  of  a sufficiently  loose  analo- 
gy, speaks  of  one  Soul  perv  ading  all  bodies  as  one  thread  might 
pervade  a necklace  of  golden,  silver,  and  earthen,  beads ; while 
the  Sdnkhya  urges  the  objection  that  if  Soul  were  but  one,  then 
all  would  be  happy  when  one  is  happy,  all  would  die,  when  one 
died,  and  so  on,  which  is  contrary  to  experience,  [Sdnkhya  Lec- 
ture §48  and  45].  But,  whether  Soul  be  one  or  manifold,  every 
one  of  the  systems  holds  it  to  be  self- dependant.  Soul  is  the 
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substance — beneath  which  there  stands  nothing  ; — and  the  pity, 
in  the  estimation  of  Hindu  philosophy,  is,  that  anything  should 
stand  above  it, — any  more  than  beneath  it.  It  ought  to  stand 
alone — apart  from  everything  phenomenal. 

/.  In  order  to  repel  the  transient  or  phenomenal,  according  to 
the  Yoga  [§  12]  we  must  have  recourse  to  exercise  and  dispas- 
sion,  or  asceticism  and  mortification. 

g.  By  means  of  ascetic  exercises  and  the  mortification  of  all 
desires,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  attain  to  a state  of  undisturbed 
Meditation  [§  17],  where  some  one  single  object  is  pondered,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  as  the  practised  swimmer  parts 
with  his  last  cork  or  bladder,  so  the  soul  of  the  ascetic  must  in 
due  course  part  with  every  object,  and  at  length  meditate  with- 
out any  object  at  all  [§  18].  To  effect  this  being  a matter  of 
difficulty,  devotion  to  the  Lord  [§  23]  is  recommended  as  a com- 
paratively easy  method.  In  admitting  the  existence  of  a Divine 
Being  fiswnra)  in  whom  the  good  qualities  belonging  to  man 
reach  their  limit,  the  Yoga,  hence  named  the  ses'wara  sankhya, 
differs  from  the  Sankhya  of  Kapila,  which  is  known  as  the 
niriswara. 

h.  As  the  ascetic  is  exposed  to  obstacles,  these  are  discussed 
by  Patanjali  [§  30 — 31],  and  means  for  combating  them  are  in- 
dicated [§32 — 39]. 

*.  When  all  obstacles  have  been  thus  removed,  the  mind  is 
supposed  to  be  as  free  from  all  contamination  of  the  phenomenal 
as  the  pure  crystal  is  free  from  the  red  colour  which  seems  to  be- 
long to  it  while  a rose  is  seen  athwart  it. 


end  or  book  I. 
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a.  May  that  three-eyed  Lord  of  the  World,  by  whom  were 
shown  the  several  means  for  securing  the  difficultly  attainable 
riches  of  Concentration  (yoga),  be  [adjuvant]  for  the  attainment 
of  what  is  desired  1* 

b.  Thus  then  having  declared,  in  the  First  Book,  the  Concen- 
tration, along  with  its  means,  of  him  whose  mind  is  abstracted 
[from  all  objects]; — how,  preceded  by  the  practice  of  means, 
does  the  concentration  of  him  whose  mind  is  not  abstracted,  ad- 
vance to  accomplishment  ? [Since  this  question  presents  itself — ] 

^ niPSflTjft  ii 
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in  order  to  set  forth  the  practice  of  what  is  instrumental  thereto, 
he  declares  the  practical  [part  of]  Concentration.* 

hit:  g fnn*T*nfa  n \ n 

'V 

Practices  conducive  to  Aph.  1. — The  practical  [part  of]  Con- 

Concentration.  . . .. 

centration  is  mortification  ftapasj,  mutter- 
ing (swadhyayaj,  and  resignation  (pranidhana)  to  the  Lord. 

a.  The  penances  and  fastings  enjoined  in  another  Institute 

[ — viz.  the  Dharma-sdstra — ],  are  what  are  meant  by  ‘ mortifica- 
tion.’ * Muttering’  is  the  muttered  repetition  of  formulae  pre- 
ceded by  the  mystic  name  of  the  deity  [B.  I.  §27].  ' Resigna- 

tion to  the  Lord’  is  the  consigning  to  Him,  the  Supremely  Vene- 
rable, without  regard  to  fruit,  all  one’s  works.  These  arc  what 
are  called  the  practical  [part  of]  Concentration  (kriya-yogaj. f 

b.  For  what  purpose  is  this? — He  replies.^ — 
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, , Aph.  2. — It  is  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 

l he  purpose  of  such  # # 

practices.  blishing  meditation,  aud  for  the  purpose  of 

extenuating  afflictions. 

a.  Tile  * afflictions’  (klesa)  will  be  mentioned  [under  §3].  The 
‘extenuating’  of  them,  is  the  opposing  their  producing  their 
effects.  ‘ Meditation’  is  what  has  been  already  defined  [B.  I. 
§20,  /] . The  ‘ establishing’  of  it,  is  the  repeatedly  taking  into 
one’s  thoughts  [the  thing  to  be  meditated  upon].  That  the 
purpose,  or  motive,  of  which  is  this,  is  what  is  so  called  [ — i.  e. 
is  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  aphorism].* 

b.  That  is  to  say, — these,  viz.,  penance,  &c.,  being  practised, 
rendering  inert  the  ‘ Ignorance’  and  the  other  afflictions  [§3] 
that  assail  the  mind,  sustain  the  part  of  subservients  to  Medita- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  to  the  practical  [part  of]  Concentration 
that  the  Yogi  should  first  direct  his  attention^ 

c.  ‘ For  the  purpose  of  extenuating  affliction,’ — this  has  been 
stated  [in  §2]j — what  are  here  meant  by  afflictions  ? He  replies.  J 
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Aph.  3. — The  afflictions  are  Igno- 
a‘lev,ated  ^ ranee,  Egotism,  Desire,  Aversion,  and 
Tenacity  [of  mundane  existence]. 

a.  And  the  ‘ afflictions,’ — Ignorance  and  the  rest, — the  defini- 
tions of  which  will  be  stated  [in  the  sequel],  are  five ; and  these, 
giving  rise  to  distress,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  its  being 
obstructive  [to  what  we  miserable  mortals  wish],  are  called 
« afflictions,’  because  they,  operating  in  the  mind,  consolidate 
that  modification  of  the  [three]  Qualities  which  is  recognised  as 
mundane  existence*  [ — the  state  of  existence  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Yogi  to  eschew]. 

b.  Although  these  are  all  equal  in  respect  of  being  afflictions, 
yet,  in  order  to  declare  that  ‘ Ignorance’  favidydj,  from  its  being 
the  root,  is  the  principal  one,  he  says.f 

U u X H 

Aph.  4. — Ignorance  is  the  field  of 
The  source  of  the  afflictions.  the  others,  whether  they  be  dormant, 

extenuated,  intercepted,  or  simple. 

a.  ‘Ignorance’  means  delusion;  the  notion,  in  short,  that 
what  is  not  Soul  is  Soul.  This  is  the  ‘ field,’ — the  place  of  origin, 
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of  the  others,  viz.,  * Egotism,’  See.,  which  are  severally  fourfold 
through  the  division  into  ‘ dormant,’  &c.  Therefore  where  Ig- 
norance, in  the  shape  of  a mistaken  notion  [that  what  is  not  soul 
is  soul],  becomes  inoperative,  there  the  springing  up  of  the  ‘ af- 
flictions’ is  not  seen ; but,  since,  where  this  mistaken  notion 
really  exists,  they  are  seen  to  spring  up,  it  is  quite  settled  that 
it  is  Ignorance  that  is  the  source.* 

b.  ‘ The  dormant,  extenuated,  intercepted,  and  simple:’ — among 
these,  those  ‘ afflictions’  are  called  ' dormant,’  which,  deposited 
in  the  site  of  the  mind,  do  not  give  rise  to  their  effects  for  want 
of  something  to  wake  them  up ; — as  in  the  state  of  childhood ; — 
for  the  child’s  ‘ afflictions,’  though  present  in  the  shape  of  men- 
tal deposits,  are  not  developed  for  want  of  something  to  assist  in 
awakening  them.f 


c.  Those  [‘  afflictions’]  are  the  ‘ extenuated,’  which,  through 
one’s  meditating  something  that  is  opposed  to  each  severally, 
their  power  of  producing  their  effect  having  been  rendered  inert, 
abiding  in  the  mind  as  a species  of  mental  deposit,  are  incapable 
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of  giving  rise  to  their  effects  without  an  ample  apparatus  [of  auxi- 
liaries] ; — for  example  [such  are  the  ‘ afflictions’]  of  the  ascetic 
Yogi* 

d.  Those  [‘  afflictions’]  are  the  ' intercepted,’  which  abide  with 
their  power  overpowered  by  some  strong  ‘affliction,’ — as  desire  [is 
overpowered  and  * intercepted’]  when  there  is  the  condition  of 
aversion,  or  aversion  when  there  is  the  condition  of  [an  over- 
powering] desire ; — for  those  two,  mutually  opposite,  cannot 
simultaneously  co-exist. t 

e.  Those  [‘  afflictions’]  are  the  ‘ simple,’  which  operate  their  se- 
veral effects  when  the  things  with  which  they  co- operate  are  be- 
side them ; — [such  are,]  for  example,  the  things  adverse  to  Con- 
centration at  all  times  during  the  state  of  non-abstraction.  J 


/.  ‘ Ignorance,’  though  standing  moreover  as  the  root  of  these 
four  kinds  [of  ‘ afflictions’]  severally,  is  recognised  as  [also]  at- 
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tending  them  ; for  nowhere  is  there  found  the  nature  of  * afflic- 
tions’ having  the  character  of  being  irrespective  of  the  attend- 
ance of  error ; and  when  that,  being  a falsity,  is  removed  by 
right  knowledge,  these  [‘  afflictions’],  like  burnt  seeds,  never 
spring  up  again ; hence  it  is  ascertained  that  Ignorance  is  their 
cause  and  Ignorance  is  their  attendant.  Therefore  they  all  par- 
take of  the  name  of  Ignorance ; and,  since  all  the  ‘ afflictions’ 
cause  distraction  of  mind,  the  Yogi  must  cut  these  off  at  the 
very  outset.* 

g.  He  defines  * Ignorance.’f 

o ^ b 

. , , , , , Aph.  5. — Ignorance  (avidydj  is  the  no- 

' Ignorance  defined.  . 

tion  that  the  unetemal,  the  impure,  evil, 

and  what  is  not  soul,  are  [severally]  eternal,  pure,  joy,  and  soul. 
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a.  The  definition  of  ignorance  in  general,  is  this, — that,  igno- 
rance is  the  notion  that  what  is  not  this  is  this.  The  declaration 
of  the  varieties  of  that  same  [is  made  in  the  aphorism] . The 
notion  that  there  is  etemalness  in  things  nneternal,  such  as 
water-jars,  is  called  * Ignorance.’  So  too  the  notion  that  things 
impure,  such  a3  the  body,  are  pure ; and  the  notion  that  objects 
which  are  evils  are  joy  ; and  the  notion  that  the  body,  which  is 
not  the  soul,  is  the  soul,  [ — as  when  a bumpkin  fancies  that  his 
eye  sees,  or  a phrenologist  that  his  brain  thinks — ].  This  ex- 
plains the  mistake  of  vice  for  virtue,  and  of  the  useless  for  the 
useful.* 

b.  In  order  to  define  ‘ Egotism’,  he  says.f 


Aph.  6. — Egotism  (asmita)  is  the  identi- 
« Egotism’  defined,  lying  of  the  power  that  sees  with  the  power  of 
seeing. 


a.  The  ‘ power  that  sees’  is  Soul.  The  ‘ power  of  seeing’  is 
a modification  of  the  Quality  of  * Purity’  [ — see  S&nkhya  Apho- 
risms, B.  I.  §62,]  unobstructed  by  ‘ Passion’  and  * Darkness’, 
in  the  shape  of  the  internal  organ  [or  Mind].  What  is  called 
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* Egotism*  is  the  notion  that  these  two  things,  entirely  different 
as  being  the  experienced  and  the  experiencer — the  unintelligent 
and  the  not  unintelligent, — are  one  and  the  same.  For  example, 
— -Nature,  though  really  neither  agent  nor  experiencer,  fancies 
“ / am  agent, — 1 am  experiencer” : — this  blunder  is  the  ‘ afflic- 
tion* called  * Egotism.'* 

b.  He  states  the  definition  of  * Desire’  (ragaj. t 

TFT.  fl  R 

Detire  defined. 

Aph.  7. — Desire  is  what  dwells  on  pleasure. 

a.  * Dwells  on  pleasure’ — i.  e.  reposes  on  [ — or  is  the  affection  of 
the  mind  when  the  thought  rests  on — ] joy.  This  ‘ affliction’, 
named  ‘ Desire,’  is  a longing,  in  the  shape  of  a thirst,  for  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  preceded  by  [ — or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
quent on]  the  remembrance  of  enjoyment,  on  the  part  of  him 
who  has  known  joy.J: 

b.  He  states  the  definition  of  * Aversion’  fdweshaj.§ 
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/(uerjien  defined. 

Aph.  8. — Aversion  is  what  dwells  on  pain. 

o.  ' Pain’  is  what  has  been  already  defined  [ — B.  I.  §31.  A]. 
Of  him  who  has  known  it,  disliking  what  things  occasion  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  remembrance  of  it,  the  feeling  of  disapproval 
is  the  ‘ affliction*  called  * aversion*.* 

b.  He  states  what  is  ‘ tenacity  of  life’t  ( abhinivesa ). 

WT?!  ftftTT  Sfa  Sfafa- 

nC.  u 

The  clinging  to  mundane  Aph.  9. — Continuant  through  its  self- 

reproductive  property,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  wise,  attachment  to  the  body  is  ‘ Tenacity  of  life.’ 

• 

a.  Continuant  ' through  its  self-reproductive  property  ;* — that 
is  to  say,  it  flows  on  by  reason  of  its  own  nature,  just  by  reason 
of  its  being  self- continuant.  The  ‘ affliction’  called  ' tenacity  of 
life’  is  what  prevails  in  the  case  of  every  one,  from  the  worm  up 
to  Brahma,  without  any  concomitant  cause  [in  addition  to  its 
own  self-continuant  property],  in  the  shape  of  the  constant 
clinging  [which  expresses  itself  in  such  terms  as],  “ May  I not 
be  separated  from  the  body  and  things  sensible,  &c.,’’ — this 
springing  up  in  the  shape  of  dread,  through  the  force  of  the  im- 
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pression  from  the  experience  of  the  pain  of  a death  that  took 
place  in  a previous  life.* 


b.  Since  thus,  then,  non-abstraction  is  made  up  of  the  ‘ afflic- 
tions,’ the  ‘ afflictions’  are  at  the  outset  to  be  removed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  intentness  on  a single  point ; — such  is  the  import.t 

c.  And  not  without  their  being  known  can  these  be  removed  ; 
therefore  having,  with  a view  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  declared 
their  name,  source,  division,  and  characteristic,  he  now  states 
the  division  of  the  methods  for  the  removal  of  these  bipartitelv 
gross  and  subtilej. 

* wt:  a \ ® » 


The  Subtile  • afflictions.'  Aph.  10. — These,  when  subtile,  are  to 

houL  to  be  evaded.  , , , , . ...  , 

^ be  evaded  by  an  antagonistic  production. 
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a.  These  subtile  * afflictions/  which,  abiding  in  the  form  of 
mental  deposits,  do  not  occasion  any  change,  in  the  shape  of  a 
'modification’  [ — see  B.  1.  §5, — stored  in  the  mind,  like  Locke’s 
‘ ideas’  while  not  objects  of  attention — ],  these  are  ‘ to  be  evaded,’ 
to  be  avoided,  ‘ by  an  antagonistic  production,’  by  an  alteration 
adverse  to  them.  When  the  understanding,  with  its  deposits, 
having  done  its  work,  lapses  into  its  cause,  viz.,  egotism,  then 
how  should  these  [‘  afflictions’],  being  deprived  of  their  root,  pos- 
sibly continue?* 

b.  He  now  mentions  the  method  for  the  removal  of  the  ‘gross’ 
ones.t 


B \\  II 

The  gross ‘ Mictions' how  A ph.  11. — Their  ‘ modifications’  [ — 

to  be  got  ri  of.  when  the  ' afflictions’  modify  the  mind 

by  pressing  themselves  upon  the  attention — ] are  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  meditation. 

a.  The  * modifications,’  in  the  shape  of  pleasure,  pain,  or  in- 
difference, which  consist  of  these  ' afflictions’  that  have  set  in  ope- 
ration their  effects, — these  are  * to  be  got  rid  of,’  to  be  quitted,  by 
means  of  meditation,  i.  e.,  by  intentness  of  the  mind  on  a single 
point ; — such  is  the  meaning.}: 
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b.  These  * from  their  being  gross,  can  be  removed  by  the  mere 
practice  of  what  purifies  the  mind  [ — see  B.  I.  §33,  c — ],  as  the 
coarse  gross  dirt  on  clothes  and  the  like  is  removed  by  mere 
washing ; but  that  subtile  [impurity]  which  is  in  them  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  such  [more  recondite]  expedients  as  bleaching,  &c.* 


c.  Having  thus  mentioned  what  the  ‘ afflictions’  are  he  re- 
marks as  follows,  with  the  view  of  mentioning  the  stock  of 
worksf  [that  stands  at  each  man’s  credit  or  discredit]. 


One's  merits  and  demerits. 


Aph.  12. — The  stock  of  works,  whose 
root  is  the  * afflictions,’  is  what  is  to  be 
had  fruition  of  in  this  visible  state,  or  in  that  unseeu. 


h.  By  'the  stock  of  works’  the  nature  of  this  [that  he  is 
speaking  of]  is  set  forth,  for  works  exist  only  in  the  shape  of 
mental  deposits.^ 
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b.  By  ‘ whose  root  is  the  afflictions*  the  cause  is  set  forth,  since 
the  ‘ afflictions’  alone  are  the  cause  of  acts.* 

c.  By  ‘ what  is  to  be  had  fruition  of  in  this  visible  state,  or 
in  that  unseen/  the  fruit  is  declared.  What  is  to  be  experienced 
in  this  present  state,  is  ‘what  is  to  be  had  fruition  of  in  this  vi- 
sible state.'  What  is  to  be  experienced  in  another  life,  is  ‘ what 
is  to  be  had  fruition  of  in  that  unseen.’f 

d.  Thus  some  meritorious  acts,  such  as  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  performed  with  excessive  impetuosity  [ — see  B.  I.  §21, 
b — ],  bestow,  even  in  this  life,  fruit  in  the  shape  of  rank,  years, 
and  enjoyment, — as  distinguished  rank  [ — that  of  a demigod — 1, 
&c.,  accrued,  even  in  this  life,  to  Nandiswara,  through  the  force 
of  his  worship  of  the  divine  Mahes'wara.  So  to  others,  as  Vnwa- 
mitra  [ — who,  according  to  the  Rdmdyana,  from  being  a Kshattri- 
ya  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a RrdJiman — ],  through  the  efficacy 
of  penance,  rank  and  long  life  [have  accrued].  To  others  [has 
accrued  change  of]  rank  only, — as  the  change  to  another 
rank,  &c.,  of  those  doing  wicked  acts  with  hot  impetuosity,  such  as 
Nahusha  [who  was  changed  to  a snake],  and  Urvasi  [ — the 
nymph  who  was  punished]  by.  her  metamorphosis  into  a creeper 
in  the  grove  of  K&rtikeya.  In  this  way  is  the  rule  to  be  ap- 
plied, according  to  circumstances,  distributively  or  collectively,! 
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[ — each  well-deserving  or  ill- deserving  person  being  understood 
to  receive  rank,  or  years,  or  enjoyment,  one  or  more  of  them,  or 
all  of  them,  or  none  of  them, — and  so  on  through  the  string  of 
permutations  and  combinations  possible]. 

e.  Now  he  mentions  the  fruit  of  the  stock  of  works  divided 
according  to  its  division*  [into  merit  and  demerit] . 

The  fruit  Auk.  13 — While  there  is  the  root,  its  fructification 
of  works.  i8  rank,  years,  and  enjoyment. 

a.  The  ‘ afflictions’  above-mentioned  are  the  ‘ root whilst  these 
remain  unsubdued,  of  these  acts,  virtuous  or  vicious,  ‘rank, 
years,  and  enjoyment,'  are  the  ‘ fructification,’  i.  e.  the  fruit. 
‘ Rank'  means  the  being  a man  [or  a god,  or  a beast,]  or  the 
like.  ‘ Years’  mean  abiding  for  a long  time  in  the  body.  * En- 
joyments’ mean  sense-objects,  the  senses,  and  the  aggregate  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  because  the  word  bhoga  [ — here  rendered 
‘ enjoyment’ — ] is  formed  [from  the  root  bhuf\  so  as  to  denote 
the  object,  the  instrument,  or  the  statef  [of  enjoyment] . 
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b.  The  gist  of  this  is  this,  that  the  mental  deposits  of  works, 
collected,  from  time  without  beginning,  in  the  ground  of  the 
mind,  as  they  by  degrees  arrive  at  maturation,  so  do  they,  exist- 
ing  in  lesser  or  greater  measure  [ — the  sum  of  the  merit  being 
lesser  than  that  of  the  demerit,  or  conversely — ],  lead  to  their 
effects  in  the  shape  of  rank  [raised  or  lowered — ],  years,  and 
enjoyment*  [or  experience  of  good  or  ill]. 

c.  In  respect  of  the  ‘ rank,'  &c.,  that  have  been  declared  to 
be  the  fruit  of  acts,  he  states,  according  to  the  works  that  are  the 
cause  of  each,  which  is  the  efficient  of  which  effect.f 

Aph.  14. — These  have  joy  or 
What  works  have  what  fruits.  suffering  as  their  fruits,  according* 

ly  a8  the  cause  is  virtue  or  vice. 

a.  ‘Joy’ means  pleasure;  ‘suffering*  means  pain.  Those  the 
fruit  of  which  are  joy  and  suffering,  are  what  are  so  named  [ — i. 
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e.  are  what  are  denoted  in  the  aphorism  by  the  compound  term 
here  analysed] . By  * virtue’  (punt/a)  is  meant  any  good  deed ; 
by  * vice,’  its  opposite.  Of  what  things  these  two,  viz.,  virtue 
and  vice,  are  the  causes,  the  nature  of  these  things  [is  what  is 
meant  by  the  compound  term  punydpunyahetukatwa ; and  it  is] 
thereby*  [ — or  accordingly  as  the  cause  is  virtue  or  vice,  that 
the  effect  is  joy  or  suffering] . 

b.  What  is  asserted  is  this,  that  the  rank,  years,  and  enjoy- 
ment, originating  in  good  works,  are  pleasant  fruits ; and  what 
originate  in  evil  acts  are  painful  fruits.f 

c.  This  twofold  character  [of  the  fruit  of  works]  is  in  respect 
of  mortals  simply ; but  to  the  Yogi  all  [mundane  experience]  is 
sorrow,  as  he  proceeds  to  state.]; 

Wf^r:  8 8 

Pleasure  and  pain  alike  APh-  15.— And,  to  the  discriminating,  all 
vexations  to  the  Yogi.  is  grief  simply,  since  the  modifications  due 
to  the  Qualities  are  adverse  [to  the  summum  bonum]  through 
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the  vexations  of  the  various  forms  (of  Nature],  and  of  anxiety 
and  of  impressions  self-continuant. 

a.  That  is  to  say, — [in  the  opinion]  of  him  who  understands 
discriminatively  the  * affections,’  &c.,  every  instrument  of  experi- 
ence [whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain]  that  comes  under  his  view, 
is,  like  food  with  poison  in  it,  a grief  only,— something  felt  to  be 
against  the  grain.* 

* % . 

b.  Since  the  Yogi  who  has  become  a complete  adept  is  distressed 

even  by  the  slightest  pain, — as  the  eye-ball,  and  no  other  member, 
experiences  great  pain  from  the  mere  touch  of  a thread  of  wool,  so 
the  discriminating  [votary  of  Quietude]  is  averse  to  the  ad- 
herence of  even  a very  little  pain ; — how  is  it  [that  he  shrinks 
from  such  pains]  ? To  this  he  replies,  * through  the  vexations  of 
the  various  forms,  and  of  anxiety,  and  of  impressions  self-coutinu- 
ant.f 

c.  Since  there  is  increase  of  desire  in  proportion  as  more  ob- 
jects are  enjoyed,  and  since  these  [objects]  are  causes  of  other 
pains  occasioned  by  their  non-attainment,  they  are  really  nothing 
else  than  griefs  [ — according  to  the  principle  that  the  nature  of 
the  cause  is  not  other  than  the  nature  of  the  product — ] ; thus 

* . * • 
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is  it  that  the  various  forms  [of  Nature  presented  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  objects]  are  sorrow,* 

d.  While  the  means  of  enjoyment  arc  being  enjoyed,  since 
there  must  ever  exist  an  aversion  towards  what  is  hostile  to  that 
[enjoyment, — so  that  thus  ever  “ surgit  amari  illiquid  medio  de 
fonte  leporum” — ],  even  at  the  time  of  experiencing  pleasure,  the 
pain  of  distress  is  hard  to  be  got  rid  of, — such  is  what  constitutes 
the  pain  [called]  anxiety.f 

e.  As  for  the  fact  that  ‘ impressions  self-continuant’  are  griefs, 
— the  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  the  sense  of  suffering,  that  arises 
on  the  contact  of  objects  which  one  desires  or  does  not  desire. 
Originates  in  one’s  [mental]  held  a corresponding  self-continuant 
impression.  Again  we  [thence]  experience  sensations  of  the 
same  sort,  so  that,  since,  through  the  emergence  of  innumerable 
self-continuant  impressions,  the  mundane  state  is  never  cut  short, 
every-thiug  w hatever  is  a grief.  J 
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f.  ‘ And  since  the  modifications  due  to  the  Qualities  are  ad- 
verse.’ Of  the  Qualities,  viz..  Purity,  Passion,  and  Darkness, 
the  modifications  [or  psychical  influences]  which  arise  in  the 
shape  of  Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Indifference,  are  opposed  to  one 
another,  since  they  reciprocally  are  overpowered  or  do  overpow- 
er. These  are  but  griefs,  since  they  are,  in  absolutely  every  in- 
stance, the  cause  of  grief  * [ — grief  continuing  while  the  mun- 
dane state  due  to  the  Qualities  continues] . 

g.  What  is  asserted  is  this,  that  to  . the  discriminating  one^ 
who  desires  entire  and  complete  cessation  of  suffering,  the  whole 
quaternion  [enumerated  in  the  aphorism]  are  causes  of  the 
alleged  descriptionf  [i.  e.,  causes  of  grief].  Hence,  since  all 
objects  exhibit  themselves  in  the  shape  of  vexations,  therefore 
the  harvest  of  all  works  is  in  the  shape  of  vexation  alone.t 

A.  This,  that,  since  the  aforesaid  fund  of  ‘ afflictions’,  the  har- 
vest of  [each  one’s]  stock  of  works,  takes  its  rise  in  Ignorance, 
and  since  Ignorance,  as  being  in  the  shape  of  false  knowledge, 
is  to  be  expelled  by  correct  knowledge,  and  since  correct  know- 
ledge consists  in  the  ascertainment  of  what  is  to  be  rejected  and 
what  to  be  accepted,  with  the  means  [of  rejection,  &c.,] — in  order 
[ — I repeat — ] to  declare  this,  he  says.f — 
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I fl 

What  it  to  Aph.  16. — What  is  to  be  shunned  is  pain  not  yet 
be  thunned.  come. 

a.  Since  what  has  been  is  past,  and  what  is  being  experienced 
is  incapable  of  being  shunned  [whilst  being  experienced],  it  is 
only  mundane  pain  not  yet  arrived  that  is  to  be  shunned : — such 
is  what  is  here  asserted.* 

b.  He  states  the  cause  of  that  which  is  to  be  shunned.f 

'fwi:  ti  \ a 

The  origin  Aph.  17. — The  cause  of  what  is  to  be  shunned  is 
of  evil.  the  conjunction  of  the  seer  with  the  visual. 

a.  The  * seer* — in  the  shape  of  Thought.  The  f visual’  means 
the  principle  of  understanding  [which  does  not  itself  see,  but  is 
Thought’s  organ].  The  conjunction  of  these  two,  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  discriminative  knowledge, — their  contact  as  the 
experienced  [ — for  all  that  seems  external  is  developed  out 
of  the  principle  of  the  understanding — ] and  the  experiencer, 
— this  is  the  cause  or  reason  ‘ of  what  is  to  be  shunned,’ — of 
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pain, — of  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a modification  of  the  Quali- 
ties;— because  when  this  surceases,  the  mundane  state  surcea- 
ses,— such  is  the  meaning.*; 

a.  We  have  spoken  of  * the  conjunction  of  the  seer  with  the 
visual.’  Among  these  things,  of  the  ‘ visual’  he  states  the  na- 
ture, the  products,  and  the  motive,  f 

c\ 

vmuju  a 


The  nature  and  purpose  Aph.  18. — The  visual  f — including  the 

of  the  visible.  . . , . .... 

visible — J whose  habit  is  illumination,  ac- 
tion, and  rest,  and  which  consists  of  the  Elements  and  the  Or- 
gans, is  for  the  sake  of  experience  and  emancipation. 


a.  ‘ Illumination’  is  the  property  of  ‘ Purity’.  * Action,’  in  the 
shape  of  exertion,  is  that  of  ‘ Passion.’  * Best,’  in  the  shape  of 
fixation,  is  that  of  ‘ Darkness.’  Of  which  these, — illumination, 
action,  and  rest, — are  the  habit,  or  the  essential  nature, — that  ia 
what  is  so  described  [ — i.  e.  described  in  the  aphorism  by  the 
compound  epithet  here  analysed].  Thus  has  its  nature  been  set 
forth,  t 
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b.  ' Consisting  of  the  Elements  and  the  Organs.’  The  * Ele- 
ments,’ according  to  their  division  into  the  Gross  and  the  Sub- 
tile, are  Earth,  &c.,  and  the  rudiments  of  Odour ; &c.  The  ‘ Or- 
gans,’ according  to  their  division  into  the  organs  of  knowing,  the 
organs,  of  action,  and  the  internal  organ,  are  of  three  sorts. 
Of  which  this  two-fold  character  of  percept  and  perception  is 
* what  it  consists  of,’ — a modification  not  other  than  itself, — 
that  is  what  is  so  described  [ — i.  e.  described  as  * consisting  of 
the  Elements  and  the  Organs’].  Thus  have  its  products  [ — 
which  are  not  other  than  Nature  herself — ] been  stated.* 


c.  ‘Experience’  moans  what  has  been  already  defined  [at 
§13.  a].  ‘ Emancipation’  is  the  surcease,  occasioned  by  discrimi- 

native knowledge,  of  the  mundane  state.  Of  which  these  two,  ex- 
perience and  emancipation,  are  the  motive  or  purpose,  that  is 
what  is  so  described  [ — i.  e.  described  by  the  compound  epithet 
now  analysed — ],  that  is  to  say  ‘ the  visual  [including  the  visi- 
ble, j’t 
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d.  And  since  this,  the  ‘ visible/  which  consists  of  modifications 
in  the  shape  of  various  conditions,  requires  to  be  known  as  what 
is  to  be  shunned  in  order  to  declare  its  conditions,  he  says.* 

ft  $ mft  $ qfct  t qrei  f%  ffTft  jonwifir  i i 

The  aspects  of  the  Quali-  Aph.  19. — The  divisions  [of  condi- 

ttes'  tion]  of  the  Qualities  are  (1)  the  di- 

verse, (2)  the  non-diverse,  (3)  the  merely  [once]  resolvable,  and 
(4)  the  irresolvable. 

a.  The  divisions,  i.  e.  the  several  conditions,  of  the  Qualities 
are  to  be  understood  to  be  four, — such  is  what  we  are  here  in- 
formed of.  Among  these,  the  ‘ diverse’  are  the  gross  elements 
and  the  organs ; the  1 non-diverse’  are  the  subtile  elements  and 
the  internal  organ ; the  ‘ merely  [once]  resolvable’  is  intellect 
[ — which  is  resolvable  into  the  Undiscrete,  but  not  further — ] ; 
the  ‘ irresolvable’  is  the  Undiscrete  [or  Nature]  : — thus  has  it 
been  declared.f 

b.  The  four  conditions  [of  developement]  of  the  Qualities 
are  set  forth  as  necessarily  requiring  to  be  known  at  the  time  of 
Concentration,  because  we  recognise  the  Undiscrete,  which  con- 
sists of  the  three  Qualities,  as  being  present  everywhere  that 
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these  are,*  [ — so  that  if  we  did  not  know  these,  then  the  Undis- 
crete, the  cause  of  bondage,  might  be  present  undetected] . 

e.  Since  the  visible  requires  first  to  be  known  as  that  which  is 
to  be  shunned,  having  thus  explained  it,  with  its  conditions,  in 
order  now  to  explain  what  is  to  be  accepted  [and  not  to  be  got 
rid  of — viz.]  the  ‘ seer/ — he  says.f 

s^rr  Tjrr  sfa  n ^ ® h 

Aph.  20. — The  * seer’  [Soull  is  vision  simply, 
Soul  defined.  ^ L J * J 

though  pure,  looking  directly  on  ideas. 

a.  The  ‘ seer,’  i.  e.,  Soul,  is  ‘ vision  simply,’  i.  e.,  mere  Thought. 
This  ‘ though  pure,’  i.  e.  though  abiding  as  itself,  without  be- 
coming modified,  or  the  like.  ‘ Looking  directly  on  ideas  :’ — 
* ideas’  are  thought  coloured  by  objects  : — it  looks  ‘ directly  on’ 
these, — immediately, — without  the  intervention  of  successive 
stages,  or  the  like.  What  is  asserted  is  this,  that,  whilst  it  is 
only  the  intellect  that  becomes  coloured  by  the  object.  Soul  is 
spectator  merely  through  proximity. J 
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b.  It  alone  is  the  cxperiencer ; — so  he  says.* — 

II  II 


Aph.  21. — For  the  sake  of  it  alone  is  the 

Soul  is  the  expertencer.  . .... 

entity  ot  the  visible. 

a.  The  * entity,'  the  self,  of  the  ‘ visible  ’ which  has  been  al- 
ready defined  [§17-  a.], — this  is  ‘ for  the  sake  of  it — the  bringing 
about  that  ‘ it,’  the  Soul,  shall  be  an  experiencer,  is  its  aim,  to  the 
exclusion  in  short  of  any  selfish  end.  For  Nature,  energizing, 
energizes  not  with  a view  to  any  purpose  of  her  own,  but  with  the 
design  “ Let  me  bring  about  Soul’s  experience.”t 


b.  If  thus  the  motive  be  only  the  effecting  of  Soul’s  experi- 
ence, then,  when  this  has  been  effected,  it  should  cease  striving 
for  that  in  the  absence  of  a motive  : — and,  when  it  is  free  from 
alteration,  since  it  is  pure  [ — exhibiting  neither  the  Qualities  of 
Passion  nor  of  Darkness  when  all  three  are  in  calm  equipoise — ], 
all  souls  should  be  freed  from  bondage,  and  the  mundane  state 
should  be  cut  short.  Having  pondered  this  doubt,  he  says} — 
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The  emancipation  of  one  entails  Aph.  22.  Though  it  have  ceas- 
not  that  of  others.  ed  to  be,  iu  respect  of  him  who 

has  effected  what  is  required,  it  has  not  ceased  [in  regard  to  all], 
because  it  is  common  to  others  besides  him. 

a.  Although,  since  it  causes  experience  just  till  there  is  dis- 
criminative knowledge,  it  ceases  to  be,  i.  e.,  desists  from  acting, 
in  respect  of  some  soul  which  has  effected  the  end  [of  discern- 
ing discriminativcly],  still,  since  it  is  common  to  all  souls,  it  con- 
tinues, as  regards  others,  with  its  operations  undestroyed. 
Therefore,  since  Nature  is  common  to  all  experieucers,  it  never 
ceases ; nor  does  the  emancipation  of  one  involve  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all : — such  is  what  is  asserted.* 


b.  Having  explained  the  * visible’  and  the  ‘ seer,’  in  order  to 
explain  their  conjunction,  he  says — J 

^rftrTOT:  11  ^ n 

The  conjunction  of  soul  Aph.  23.— The  conjunction  is  the 

and  nature  what.  cause  of  the  apprehension  of  the  actual 

condition  of  the  natures  of  the  possessed  and  the  possessor. 
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a.  He  characterises  this  through  its  effect*  [ — telling  us  not 
what  the  conjunction  is,  but  what  it  is  the  cause  of]. 

b.  * The  nature  of  the  possessed’  is  the  nature  of  the  visible. 
‘The  nature  of  the  possessor*  is  the  nature  of  the  ‘seer.’  More- 
over, the  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  these  two,  correlated  aa 
the  known  and  the  knower, — that  which  is  the  cause  of  thit  is 
the  conjunction  [here  spoken  of]; — and  this  is  none  other  than 
the  nature  of  their  cognate  habit  as  the  experienced  and  the  ex- 
periencer.  Because,  of  these  two,  which  are  from  everlasting  and 
all-pervading,  there  is  no  conjunction  other  than  their  essential 
character.  That  the  experienced’s  character  as  something  expe- 
rienced, and  the  experienceris  character  as  an  experienccr,  haa 
existed  from  everlasting, — this  alone  is  the  conjunctiont  [or  re- 
lation between  the  two]. 

e.  Moreover  he  states  the  cause  thereof.! 

7TW  II  II 

Aph.  24. — The  cause  thereof  is 

The  cause  of  the  conjunction.  . , , 

what  is  to  be  quitted — viz..  Igno- 
rance. 
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a.  That  which  has  beeu  already  described  [§4.]  as  Ignorance, 
in  the  shape  of  delusion,  consisting  in  the  confounding  the  un- 
real with  the  real,  is  declared  to  be  of  that  conjunction  in  the 
shape  of  the  absence  of  discriminative  knowledge,  the  cause, — 
what  is  to  quitted, — the  [grammatical]  object  of  the  act  of 
* quitting.’* 

b.  What,  again,  is  the  ‘ quitting’  thereof?  To  this  he  replies.f 

1^1 

The  quitting  of  conjunction  Aph.  25. — The  ' quitting’  consists 

what.  . . 

in  the  surcease  of  the  conjunction,  on 

that  [Ignorance] ; — this  is  the  isolation  of  the  soul. 

a.  ‘ Of  that,’  i.  e.,  of  Ignorance,  eradicated  by  its  essential 
opposite,  viz.,  right  knowledge,  * the  surcease,’ — when  this  takes 
place,  the  surcease  also  of  its  effect,  viz.,  of  the  conjunction,  is 
what  is  called  the  ‘ quitting’  of  it.J 

b.  What  is  meant  is  as  follows  ; — abandonment  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  this  as  in  that  of  a circumscribed  body  [from 
which  you  may  disjoin  yourself  by  moving  away  into  a portion 
of  space  unoccupied  by  it]  ; but,  when  discriminative  knowledge 
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has  been  produced,  the  conjunction,  which  was  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  discriminative  knowledge,  ceases  quite  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ; — such  is  the  ‘ quitting'  of  it.  And,  moreover,  that  quit- 
ting which  there  is  of  conjunction  [with  Nature],  being  for  all 
eternity,  is  what  is  called  the  isolation  ( kaivalyaj  of  the  soul 
[thereafter  existing  entirely]  alone  fkewalaj.* 

c.  Thus  have  the  nature,  the  cause,  and  the  effect,  of  the  con- 
junction [of  soul  with  Nature]  been  declared. f 

d.  Now,  by  means  of  declaring  the  means  of  ‘ quitting1  [what 
ought  to  be  quitted],  he  states  [by  implication]  the  cause  of  [the 
attainment  of]  what  [condition]  ought  to  be  accepted J [as  the 
most  desirable  possible]. 


II  * f II 


The  means  of  quitting  the 
conjunction. 


Aph.  26. — The  means  of  quitting 
[the  state  of  bondage]  is  discrimina- 
tive knowledge  not  discontinuous. 


a.  The  * knowledge/ — the  perfect  cognizance,  of  the  distinc- 
tion, in  this  shape,  viz.,  that  the  Qualities  are  one  thing  and 
Soul  is  another  thing,  is  * the  means/  the  cause,  ‘ of  quitting/ 
i.  e.,  of  abandoning,  the  visible  [or  phenomenal].  IV hat  sort  of 
[knowledge]?  'Not  discontinuous.’  That  [knowledge]  is  ‘ not 
discontinuous/  in  respect  of  which  there  is  no  skipping, — no 
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breaks  between  and  between,  in  the  shape  of  non- abstraction* 
[or  re- conjunction  of  soul  with  the  things  of  sense]. 

b.  The  import  here  is  this,  that,  when  Ignorance  is  dissolved 
by  force  of  meditating  on  what  is  opposed  to  it,  that  advent 
which  there  is  of  a reflection,  in  the  soul,  of  the  introspective 
intellect,  where  the  conceit  of  being  knower  or  agent  has  been  laid 
aside,  and  when  it  is  unoppressed  by  the  tilth  of  Passion  and 
Darkness,  is  what  is  called  discriminative  knowledge,  [ — or  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-identity  of  soul  and  Nature].  And  when 
this  prevails  permanently,  there  simply  becomes,  through  the 
cessation  of  the  rule  of  the  visible,  isolation. f 

c.  While  telling  of  what  description  is  the  discernment  of  that 
soul  in  which  discriminative  knowledge  has  taken  place,  he  de- 
clares [by  implication]  the  nature  of  discriminative  knowledge 
itself.  J 
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7m  WST  TO  I ^ 'S  I 

Die  criminative  knowledge  Aph.  27. — Of  that  [enlightened  soul] 

of  tthat  nature.  the  perfect  knowledge,  up  to  the  ground 

of  the  limit,  is  of  seven  kinds. 


a.  * Of  that'  [soul]  in  which  discriminative  knowledge  has 
sprung  up ; * the  perfect  knowledge’ — in  the  shape  of  the  discrimi- 
nation which  it  behooves  us  to  understand ; ‘ up  to  the  ground  of 
the  limit’,  i.  e.,  as  far  as  is  the  extent  of  all  the  meditation  that 
has  a support  [ — see  B.  1.  §17,/, — ] ; is  of  seven  sorts.* 


b.  Among  these  [seven],  that  which  consists  in  liberation  from 
the  products  [of  mind]  is  of  four  sorts, — (1)  "That  which  is  to 
be  known  is  known  by  me (2)  “ There  is  nothing  that  ought 
to  be  known (3)  " My  ‘ afflictions’  are  destroyed, — there  is  no- 
thing of  mine  requiring  to  be  destroyed (4)  “ Knowledge  has 
been  attained  by  me,  discriminative  knowledge  has  been  attained 
by  me — and  so,  by  the  abandonment  of  all  other  impressions,  in 
that  state  of  things,  just  such  perfect  knowledge  takes  place  [as 
is  spoken  of  in  the  aphorism].  Such  perfect  knowledge,  being 
pure  knowledge  the  object  of  which  is  some  product  [of  mind], 
is  what  is  called  ‘liberation  from  the  products.’t 
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c.  1 Liberation  from  the  mind'  is  of  three  sorts, — (1)  " My 
mind  has  done  its  office  [in  enabling  me  to  discern  the  distinc- 
tion of  soul  and  nature]  (2)  “ and  the  Qualities  have  lost  their 
influence  [over  me], — like  stones  that  have  fallen  from  a moun- 
tain-peak they  will  not  again  resume  their  place ; for  why  should 
these,  when  tending  towards  resolution  into  their  cause,  spring 
up  again  in  the  absence  of  the  fundamental  reason  [for  their 
springing  up]  which  is  called  ‘ delusion,’  and  in  the  absence  of 
a motive  ?” — (3)  “ And  my  meditation  is  such  as  has  become  one 
with  soul; — such  being  the  case,  I exist  in  my  real  nature.” 
Such  is  the  threefold  ‘ liberation  from  mind’.* 

d.  So  then,  when  there  has  sprung  up  such  a sevenfold  per- 
fect knowledge,  reckoning  as  far  as  to  the  limit  [where  medita- 
tion ceases  to  rest  upon  an  object],  we  say  that  soul  is  alonef 
[ kevala , or  in  the  desiderated  state  of  kaivalyd]. 

e.  It  has  been  stated  [§26]  that  discriminative  knowledge  is 
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the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Conjunction  [between  soul  and 
nature]  ; but  what  is  the  cause  of  that  ? To  this  he  replies.* 


r~  t- 


u 


Ascetic  practices  clear  the  way  28.— Till  there  is  discrim.- 

to  discriminative  knowledge.  native  knowledge,  there  is,  from  the 

practice  of  the  things  subservient  to  the  Yoga,  an  illumination 
[more  or  less  brilliant]  of  knowledge  [which  is  operative]  in  the 
removal  of  impurity. 


a.  The  ‘things  subservient  to  the  Yoga’  are  what  will  be 
mentioned  [in  §29].  ‘ From  the  practice’  of  these,  i.  e.  from  the 
practice  of  them  preceded  by  a knowledge  of  them, — ‘ till  there 
is  discriminative  knowledge,’ — that  ‘ illumination  of  knowledge’ 
which,  more  or  less,  as  a modification  of  the  pure  [or  enlighten- 
ing] principle,  is  [operative]  ‘ in  the  removal  of  impurity’ — in 
the  removal  of  impurity  in  the  shape  of  the  * afflictions’  whose 
characteristic  is  their  hiding  the  light  of  the  pure  principle  of 
the  mind, — until  discriminative  knowledge  [takes  place},  that 
is  the  cause  of  this  knowledge  [of  the  distinction  between  soul 
and  nature]  ; — such  is  the  meaning. t 
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b.  * From  the  practice  of  the  things  subservient  to  the  Yoga, 
— in  the  removal  of  impurity,’ — has  been  said  : — what,  then, 
are  those ‘things  subservient  to  the  Yoga’ ? So  he  enunciates 
them.* 

ww  STRirfa  n ^ n 


The  eight  subservient*  of  Aph.  29.— The  eight  things  subservi- 

Concentration.  ent  [to  Concentration]  are  (1)  forbear- 

ance, (2)  religious  observance,  (3)  postures,  (4)  suppression  of 
the  breath,  (5)  restraint,  (6)  attention,  (7)  contemplation,  and 
(8)  meditation. 


b.  Some  of  these,  as  ‘ attention/  &c.,  are  immediately  sub- 
servient, since  they  are  directly  conducive  to  meditation.  Some, 
as ‘forbearance/  ‘religious  observance/  &c.,  conduce  to  medi- 
tation by  means  of  their  eradicating  [all]  hesitation  about  things 
opposed  to  it,  such  as  killing,  &c.  Of  ‘ postures/  and  the  rest 
[in  the  list,]  the  conduciveness  is  successive,  it  being,  e.  g.,  when 
one  has  succeeded  in  regard  to  * posture/  that  there  is  steadiness 
in  ‘ suppression  of  breath  / — and  so  it  is  to  be  inferred  also  in 
respect  of  the  others  [in  succession]  .f 
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b.  He  describes  these  in  their  order.* 

r «nr.  M • b 

Aph.  30. — ‘ Forbearance’  (yamaj  consists 
Forbearance  what.  ^ not  killing,  veracity,  not  stealing,  contin- 
ence, and  not  coveting. 

a.  Among  these  [ — to  speak  first  of  the  first — ],  * killing*  is 
acting  for  the  purpose  of  removing  life ; and  this  is  a cause  of 
all  evils.  The  absence  of  this  is  what  is  meant  by  * not  killing.* 
Since  ‘ killing’  must  be  abstained  from  at  all  times,  its  opposite, 
« not  killing*  is  set  down  firstf  [in  the  list] . 

b.  * Veracity*  means  conformity,  in  speech  and  mind,  to  fact. 
Its  opposite  is  falsehood.  ‘ Theft’  is  the  taking  away  another’s 
property.  Its  absence  is  ‘ not  stealing.’  Continence’  is  the  sub- 
jection of  one’s  members.  ‘Not  coveting’ means  not  desiring 
for  one’s  self  means  of  enjoyment. J 

c.  These  five,  * not  killing,’  &c.,  which  are  meant  by  the  word 
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' forbearance,’  are  laid  down  aa  things  conducive  to  Concentra- 
tion.* 

d.  He  states  a peculiarity  of  these.f 

Honesty  independent  Aph.  31.  These,  without  respect  to 

of  circumstances.  rank,  place,  time,  or  compact,  are  the  uni- 
versal great  duty. 

a.  * Hank’  means  Brahman-hood,  &c.  * Place’  means  a place 
of  pilgrimage,  &c.,  ‘ Time’  means  the  fourteenth  of  the  month, 

or  other  [date  which  may  affect  the  meritoriousness  or  otherwise 
of  this  or  that  otherwise  perhaps  indifferent  act].  ‘ Compact’ 
means  that  a Brahman,  for  example,  is  the  motive  [of  our  doing 
or  leaving  undone].  The  aforesaid  ‘ forbearances,’  viz.  * not 
killing,’  &c.,  without  respect  to  these  four  [considerations], 
abiding  in  all  places — i.  e.  [as  the  moral  law  written  on  the 
heart,  in  all]  understandings, — are  what  are  called  * the  great 
duty.’J 
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b.  To  explain : — * I will  not  kill  a Brfihman/ — ‘ I will  not  kill 
any  one  at  a place  of  pilgrimage,’ — ‘ I will  not  kill  any  one  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  month/ — 'I  will  not  kill,  except  for  the 
benefit  of  a god,  a Brahman,  or  the  like/ — [well,  the  ‘forbear- 
ances’ must  be]  without  this  fourfold  qualification, — unqualified, 
— thus  ‘ I will  not  kill  any  one,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever.’  And  the  same  holds  in  respect  of  ‘ truth' 
and  the  rest,  mutatis  mutandis.  It  is  these  thus  unqualified,  and 
.acted  upon  in  their  full  generality,  that  are  called  ‘the  great 
duty.’* 

c.  He  states  what  are  ‘religious  observances'  ( niyamaj.f 

$ise^ti«iw.*si'Si3sHn(iii 'swift  ft<w: 

i « 

Aph.  32. — Religious  observances  fniya- 
Religious  observances.  ^aj  are  purification,  (2)  contentment  (3) 

austerity,  (4)  inaudible  mutterings,  and  (5)  persevering  devotion 
to  the  Lord. 

a.  * Purification’  fsauckaj  is  of  two  sorts,  external,  and  inter- 
nal. The  external  is  the  cleansing  of  the  body  by  earth,  water, 
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&c.  The  internal  is  the  washing  away  the  impurity  of  the  mind 
by  means  of  benevolence,  &c.* 

b.  ‘ Contentment’  (santosha ) means  conteutedness.  The  rest 
have  been  already  described.  These,  viz.  ‘ purification,’  and  the 
rest,  are  what  are  meant  by  the  term  ' religious  observances. ’t 


c.  How  are  these  subservient  to  Concentration?  To  this  he 
replies.  J 

fwfnrw  a ^ a 


How  these  things  are  of  use. 


Aph.  33. — In  excluding  things 
questionable,  the  calling  up  some* 
thing  opposite  [is  serviceable]. 


a.  ‘ Killing,’ &c.,  as  opponents  of  Concentration,  are  'things 
questionable,’  because  they  are  doubted  about  [ — it  being  ques- 
tionable what  real  good  they  can  do].  If  these  are  excluded 
when  things  opposed  to  them  are  called  up,  then  concentration 
is  facilitated.  Hence  ‘ forbearance’  and  ‘ religious  observances’ 
really  are  subservient  to  Concentration^ 
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b.  Now  he  states,  in  order,  the  nature,  the  divisions,  the  kind, 
the  cause,  and  the  fruit,  of  the  * things  questionable’  fvitarkaj.* 


Account  of  objectionable  Aph.  34. — The  ‘ things  questionable,' 

killing,  &c. ; whether  done,  caused  to 
be  done,  or  approved  of ; whether  resulting  from  covetousness, 
anger,  or  delusion  ; whether  slight,  of  intermediate  character,  or 
beyond  measure ; have  no  end  of  fruits  [in  the  shape  of  ] paiu 
and  ignorance ; — hence  the  calling  up  of  something  opposite  [is 
every  way  advisable]. 


a.  These  the  ' killing,’  &c.,  aforesaid  are  first  divided  tripartitely 
through  the  difference  of  * done,’  * caused  to  be  done,’  and  f ap- 
proved of.’  Among  these,  those  are  * done,’  which  are  carried 
into  effect  by  one’s  self.  Those  are  ‘ caused  to  be  done,’  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  employment  of  the  incentive  expression 
1 Do  it,  do  it.’  Those  are  ‘ approved,’  which,  when  being  done 
by  another,  are  consented  to  by  the  expression  * Well  done,  well 
done.’  And  this  threefold  character  is  mentioned  in  order  to 
debar  hallucination  in  regard  to  these  respectively;  otherwise 
some  dull-witted  one  might  reflect  thus,  “ The  killing  was  not 
done  by  me  myself,  therefore  the  blame  is  not  mine.”t 
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b.  In  order  to  declare  the  causes  of  these  ['questionable 
things’],  he  says,  ‘ resulting  from  covetousness,  anger,  or  delu- 
sion.’* 

c.  Although ' covetousness’  is  the  one  first  specified,  yet,  since 
the  source  of  all  the  ' afflictions’  is  delusion,  whose  mark  is  the 
conceit  that  what  is  not  soul  is  soul,  this  we  must  be  sure  is  the 
root,  because,  when  it  takes  place,  * covetousness’  ' auger*  and 
the  rest  arise  in  consequence  of  there  having  gone  before  the  di- 
vision of  self  and  other  one  [ — but  for  the  existence  of  which  de- 
lusive division  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  either  cove- 
tousness or  anger].  We  meaD,  then,  that  every  class  of  evils 
results  from  delusion.t 


d.  ' Covetousness’  is  a tairst.  ' Anger’  is  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  uproots  all  discrimination  between  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done.J 
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e.  ‘ Killing/  &c.,  moreover,  which  are  severally  threefold 
through  the  distinction  between  'done/  &c.,  f §34.  a.],  are  divid- 
ed tripartitely  through  their  having  as  their  cause  ' delusion/  &c., 
[§34.  A] . He  mentions,  of  these  again,  a threefold  character, 
through  their  difference  of  state,  as  ‘ slight,  of  intermediate  cha- 
racter, and  beyond  measure.’  The  ' slight/  or  slow,  are  those 
that  are  neither  fierce  nor  middling.  Those  ‘of  intermediate 
character/  are  what  are  neither  slow  nor  fierce.  Those  that  are 
‘ beyond  measure’  are  what  are  vehement,  neither  middling  nor 
slight.  Thus  the  nine  divisions,  since  there  is  thus  a further 
threefold  character,  become  twenty-seven.* 

/.  The  ' slight/  &c.,  moreover  severally  may  be  of  three  sorts 
through  the  distinction  of  slight,  intermediate,  and  excessive. 
These  are  to  be  combined  accordingly  as  they  can  combine.  For 
example,  the  ' slightly  slight/  the  ‘ slightly  intermediate/  the 
* slightly  excessive/  and  so  on.t 

g.  lie  mentions  their  fruit,  saying,  ‘ having  no  end  of  fruits 
[in  the  shape  of  ] pain  and  ignorance.’  ‘ Pain’  is  a state  of  mind, 
dependent  on  the  Quality  of  passion,  exhibiting  itself  as  some- 
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thing  repugnant.  * Ignorance'  is  false  knowledge,  in  the  shape 
of  doubt  or  error.  Those  [‘  questionable  things’]  of  which  the 
endless,  or  unlimited,  fruits  are  these  two,  viz.  pain  and  igno- 
rance, are  what  are  so  spoken  of*  [ — i.  e.  spoken  of  by  the  com- 
pound epithet  here  analysed], 

A.  Thus  it  is  enjoined,  that  the  Yogi,  by  meditating  on  ‘ some- 
thing opposite’  is  to  get  rid  of  these  [‘  questionable  things’] 
which  he  has  understood  by  means  of  the  division  of  natures, 
causes,  &c.,f  [that  has  been  now  set  forth], 

i.  With  a view  to  declare,  in  order,  how  perfections  arise,  con- 
sequent on  these  [‘  forbearances,’  &c.],  when,  by  practice,  they 
have  reached  their  highest  degree,  he  says.J — 

o ^ ,b 

Aph.  35. — When  harmlessness  is 

Influence  of  the  Yogi  that  u , . . 

harmless.  complete,  near  him,  there  is  aban- 

donment of  enmity. 

a.  When  the  harmlessness  of  him  that  practises  harmlessness  is 
complete,  even  natural  enemies,  as  the  snake  and  the  mungoose, 
abandon  [when  near  him]  their  enmity,  and  abide  in  amity 
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that  is  to  say,  those  that  delight  in  destroying,  leave  off  their 
destructiveness.* 


b.  What  happens  in  respect  of  him  that  practises  veracity  ? 
To  this  he  replies. t 

II  $$  H 


Influence  of  veracity. 


Aph.  36. — When  veracity  is  complete, 
he  is  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit  of  works. 


a.  For  works,  such  as  sacrifices,  being  performed,  give  fruits, 
such  as  Paradise.  But  of  that  Yogi  who  practises  veracity,  the 
veracity  rises  to  such  a degree  that  the  Yogi  receives  the  fruit 
even  without  the  work's  being  performed.  At  his  bidding,  the 
fruit  of  works  accrues  to  any  one  soever,  even  though  not  per- 
forming the  work : — such  is  the  meaning. { 


b.  He  states  the  fruit  accruing  to  him  that  practises  absti- 
nence from  theft.§ 
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The  reward  of  not  thieving. 


Aph.  37. — When  abstinence  from 
theft  is  complete,  all  jewels  come 
near  him. 


a.  When  he  practises  abstinence  from  theft,  then,  on  its  reach- 
ing its  highest  degree,  the  jewels  that  exist  in  every  quarter 
come  to  him  even  though  he  covet  them  not.* 

b.  He  states  the  fruit  of  the  practice  of  coutinence.t 


The  reward  of  continence. 


Aph.  38. — When  continence  is  com- 
plete, there  is  gain  of  strength. 


a.  He,  indeed,  that  practises  continence,  when  it  is  complete, 
there  is  revealed  in  him  excessive  strength,  or  power.  For  con- 
tinence is  the  preserving  of  one’s  manly  vigour ; and  from  this 
[continence]  being  of  a high  degree,  vigour  in  body,  organs,  and 
mind,  attains  a high  degree.  $ -v  * 

b.  He  states  the  fruit  of  the  practice  of  non  covetousness.§ 
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a ^ i 

The  reward  of  non-  Aph.  39. — When  non  covetousness  is  es- 

covetousneu.  tablished,  there  is  knowledge  of  all  about 

[former]  states  of  existence. 

a.  ‘ All  about  it’  means  the  condition  how  [ — kathantd  being 

the  abstract  of  the  indeclinable  katham ].  * All  about  states  of 

existence/  such  is  the  meaning  of  janma- kathantd.  The  ‘know- 
ledge' thereof,  the  perfect  understanding.  That  is  to  say,  he 
knows  perfectly  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  question  ‘Who  was 
I in  a former  state  of  existence  ? What  sort  of  person  ? The  doer 
of  what  actions?’* 

b.  It  is  not  merely  the  coveting  of  the  means  of  enjoyment 
that  is  [here  meant  by]  covetousness.  Covetousness  is  [meant] 
even  as  far  as  the  soul’s  coveting  a body.  Since  a body  is  an 
instrument  of  enjoyment  whilst  it  exists,  from  its  association 
with  desires,  our  energy  being  directed  to  the  external,  no  real 
knowledge  reveals  itself.  When,  again,  without  regard  to  covet- 
ing a body,  &c.,  one  betakes  one’s  self  to  indifference,  then,  since 
one  abandons  desire,  &c.,  the  acquaintance  with  past  and  future 
states  of  existence  becomes  indeed  a cause  of  right  knowledge 
to  the  indifferentf  [person,  who  thus  discerns  how  little  there  is 
deserving  of  a wise  man’s  regard  in  any  mundane  condition 
whatever]. 
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e.  The  fruit sHS^the  'forbearances’  have  been  stated.  Now  he 
mentions  [those  of  ] the  ' religious  observances.’* 

qVWHi:  II  a • I 

Mental  result  of  purifica-  Aph.  40. — From  ‘ purification,’  loath* 

ing  for  one’s  own  members,  and  non- 
intercourse  with  others. 

a.  He  who  practises  ‘ purification,’  to  him  there  springs  up  a 
loathing,  an  aversion,  even  for  his  own  members,  through  his 
thoroughly  discerning  the  cause  aud  nature  [of  a body] ; — “ This 
body  is  impure;  any  fondness  for  it  is  not  to  be  entertained — 
and  so  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  ‘ non-intercourse,’  the  absence 
of  intercourse,  the  avoidance  of  intercourse,  ‘ with  others,’  with 
other  possessors  also  of  bodies ; — such  is  the  meaning.  For 
whoso  loathes  his  own  body,  through  his  discernment  of  this  or 
that  fault,  how  must  he  judge  of  intercourse  with  the  similar 
bodies  of  others  ?f 
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b.  He  states  another  fruit  of  this  same  ‘purification.’* 

s5 

crr^m  a\  o 


Other  results  of  purifications. 


Aph.  41. — And  purity  in  the 
Quality  of  Goodness,  complacency, 
intentness,  subjugation  of  the  senses,  and  fitness  for  the  behold* 
ing  of  soul,  [are  fruits  of  ‘ purification’]. 


u.  * Are’  is  required  to  complete  the  sentence.! 


b.  The  ' Quality  of  goodness’  is  what  consists  of  light,  joy.  See., 
[ — see  Sankhya  Aphorisms  B.  I.  §62] ; its  * purity’  is  its  not 
being  oppressed  by  Passion  and  Darkness.  ‘Complacency’  is 
mental  joy,  from  there  not  being  the  oppression  of  distress. 
‘Intentness’  is  steadiness  of  the  mind  on  an  object  to  which  the 
senses  are  confined.  ‘ Subjugation  of  the  senses’  is  the  abiding 
in  themselves  of  the  senses  averted  from  objects.  The  * fitness’ 
of  the  mind  means  its  power  of  beholding  soul, — [this  ‘ behold- 
ing’ being]  in  the  shape  of  the  knowledge  of  the  distinctness^ 
[of  soul  from  Nature]. 
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e.  These,  ‘ purity  in  the  Quality  of  Goodness,’  and  the  rest, 
manifest  themselves  in  succession,  in  the  case  of  him  that  prac- 
tises purifications.  That  is  to  say,  from  ‘purification’  comes 
‘ purity  in  the  Quality  of  Goodness ;’  from  ‘ purity  in  the  Quali- 
ty of  Goodness,’  * complacency ; from  * complacency,’  intent- 
ness ; from  ‘ intentness,’  * subjugation  of  the  senses  ;’  and  from 
‘ subjugation  of  the  senses,’  * fitness  for  the  beholding  of  soul.’* 

d.  He  states  the  fruit  of  the  practice  of  contentment. t 

II  X * II 

Aph.  42. — From  contentment  there 

The  fruit  of  contentment.  . , , ..  . 

is  acquired  superlative  ielicity. 

a.  From  contentment’s  reaching  its  highest  degree,  there  is  re- 
vealed to  the  Yogi  such  an  inward  joy  that  the  external  enjoyment 
of  objects  is  not  equal  to  a hundreth  part  of  it.J 

b.  He  states  the  fruit  of  ‘ austerity’  ftapas).\ 
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Aph.  43. — The  perfection  of  the  bodily 
The  fruit  of  austerity.  senses,  by  the  removal  of  impurity,  [is  the 
fruit]  of  austerity. 

a.  ‘Austerity/  when  thoroughly  practised,  brings  ‘perfec- 
tion/ i.  e.  a heightening,  of  the  bodily  senses,  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  impurity,  consisting  in  the  ‘afflictions/  &c.,  of  the 
mind.* 


b.  What  is  meant  is  this ; — by  the  chandrayana  [species  of 
fast],  and  the  like,  there  is  the  removal  of  the  ‘ afflictions’  [§  3J 
of  the  mind.  By  the  removal  of  these  there  is  developed,  in  the 
senses,  the  power  of,  for  example,  discerning  the  subtile,  the 
hidden,  and  the  infinite ; and,  in  the  body,  [the  power  of  assum- 
ing] at  will  either  an  atomic  or  an  enormous  bulk,  &c.f 

c.  He  states  the  fruit  of  ‘inaudible  muttering’  swddhyaya.X 

n ii 

Aph.  44. — Through  inaudible  muttering 

The  fruit  of  inaudible  ... 

muttering.  there  is  a meeting  with  one  s favounte 

deity. 

o.  When  ‘inaudible  muttering/  in  the  shape  of  charms  and 
■pells  directed  [to  some  deity  or  other],  is  at  its  height,  there 
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takes  place,  in  the  case  of  the  Yogi,  a meeting  with  the  ' favou- 
rite’ deity,  i.  e.  with  the  one  to  whom  this  [inaudible  mutter- 
ing] was  directed.  That  is  to  say,  the  deity  becomes  visible* 
[ — and  most  probably  says  “ Ask  a boon”]. 


b.  He  states  the  fruit  of  1 persevering  devotion  to  the  Lord' 
ft  swar  a -pranidhdna ) . f 


II  # 


The  fruit  of  persevering 
devotion  to  the  Lord. 


Aph.  46. — Perfection  in  meditation 
comes  from  persevering  devotion  to  the 
Lord. 


a.  As  for  this  species  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  there  is  developed 
therefrom  Meditation,  which  has  been  already  described, — be- 
cause that  Divine  Lord,  being  pleased,  having  removed  the  ob- 
structive ‘ afflictions,’  elicits  meditation.^ 

b.  Having  spoken  of  the  ‘ forbearances’  and  the  ' religious  ob- 
servances’ [§29],  he  speaks  of  the  * postures’  fasanaj.§ 
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Posture s what. 


Aph.  46. — A ' posture’  is  what  is  steady  and 
pleasant. 


a.  A 'posture’  means  what  one  sets  one’s  self  in, — such  as 
the  padma,  the  darufa,  the  swastika,  See.,  [with  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned].  When  this  is 
‘ steady,’ — not  wavering, — and  ‘ pleasant,’ — not  uncomfortable, — 
then  this  serves  as  a subservient  to  Concentration.* 


b.  He  mentions  a plan  for  producing  steadiness  and  pleasant- 
ness in  this  same.f 


‘ Postures'  how  managed. 


Aph.  47. — Through  slightness  of  ef- 
fort and  through  attaining  to  the  infi- 
nite [do  * postures,’  become  steady  and  pleasant] . 


a.  The  construction  [with  the  preceding  aphorisms]  is  this, 
that  that, — viz.,  ‘ posture,’  becomes  steady  and  pleasant  through 
slightness  of  effort  and  through  attaining  to  the  infinite.  J 
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b.  When,  when  he  forms  the  wish — “ Let  me  establish  [myself 
in  such  and  such]  a posture,” — that  ' posture’  is  effected  with 
slight  effort,  with  little  trouble;  and  when  the  mind  attains 
to  the  boundlessness  that  belongs  to  space, — i.  e.  when  in 
thought  one  has  identified  one’s  self  with  it, — then,  from  there 
being  neither  body  nor  self-consciousness,  the  f posture’  is  no 
cause  of  pain ; — when  this  command  over  the  ‘ postures’  has  been 
attained,  the  tremblings,  &c.  [B.  I.  §31],  which  are  obstacles  to 
meditation,  no  longer  prevail.* 


c.  He  mentions  a fruit  of  this  same  when  accomplished. t 

rWT  ^MfasnrrT;  II  8 


Fruit  of  the  'postures.' 


Aph.  48. — Thence  there  is  no  assault 
by  the  pairs. 


a.  When  this  command  of  the  ‘ postures’  has  been  attained, 
the  Yogi  is  not  assailed  by  ‘ the  pairs,’  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst,  &c. ; — such  is  the  meaning.  J 
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b.  Next  after  the  mastering  of  the  ‘postures,’  he  speaks  of 
the  ‘ regulation  of  the  breath*  (prandydmaj.* 

wm- 

srr?r.  y y 

Aph.  49. — When  this  has  taken 
Regulation  of  the  breath.  pjace^  there  is  regulation  of  the  breath, 

a cutting  short  of  the  motion  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

a . When  steadiness  in  a ‘posture’  has  taken  place,  that  species 
of  auxiliary  of  Concentration,  viz.,  * regulation  of  the  breath,’ 
to  which  this  [steadiness  of  posture]  is  conducive,  is  to  be  prac- 
tised. Of  what  sort  is  this  ? In  the  shape  of  ‘ a cutting  short  of 
the  motion  of  inspiration  and  expiration’.t 

b.  * Inspiration  and  expiration’  are  what  have  been  described 
[B.  I.  §31,  e].  What  is  called  ‘ regulation  of  the  breath,’  is  the 
‘ cutting  short,’  or  restraining,  * of  the  motion,’  or  flow,  in  the 
places  external  or  internal  [ — see  §51 — ],  of  these  two  by  means 
of  the  threefold  process  of  [regulated]  expiration,  retention,  and 
inspiration, J[ — see  B.  I.  §34,  o]. 
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c.  In  order  that  this  same  may  be  easily  understood,  he  states 
the  nature  of  it,  with  its  divisions.* 

trfe§r#Hr^r.  u 11 

This  explained.  Aph.  50. — But  this,  which  is  (1)  outer,  (2) 
inner,  and  (3)  steady,  peculiarised  by  place,  time,  and 
number,  is  long  or  short. 


a.  ‘ That  which  is  outer’  is  the  expiration,  or  expelling ; ' that 
which  is  inner*  is  the  inspiration,  or  filling  ; ‘ that  which  abides 
steady,’  within,  is  called  kumbhaka.  It  is  called  kumbhaka  be- 
cause, when  it  takes  place,  the  vital  spirits  rest  motionless  like 
water  in  a jar  (kumbhaj.f 


b.  This  threefold  regulation  of  the  breath,  further  peculiarised 
by  place,  time,  and  number,  is  termed  ‘ long  or  short’.  ' Peculi- 
arised by  place,’  e.  g.,  [see  the  direction]  “ As  regards  beginning 
and  end,  twelve  from  the  nose — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  twelve 
inches,  beginning  from  the  nose.  ‘Peculiarised  by  time,’  as, 
" For  the  duration  of  thirty  six  mdtras,”  &c.  Peculiarised  by 
number,’ — e.  g.  the  first  udvata  is  made  by  so  many  inspirations 
and  expirations,  so  many  times ; and  the  employment  of  number 
is  had  recourse  to  in  order  that  this  may  be  known  [by  substi- 
tuting the  definite  number  for  the  indefinite  ‘ so  many’].  By 
udvdia  is  meant  the  impinging  of  the  air  sent  [upwards,  in  speak- 
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ing,]  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  on  the  head,*  [from  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  reflected  down  again,  so  passing  out  of  the 
mouth] . 

b.  Having  mentioned  three  regulations  of  the  breath,  in  order 
to  declare  a fourth  one,  he  says.f 

i n 

Aph.  51. — The  fourth  recognises  both  the 
A special  variety.  outer  an(i  the  inner  spheres. 

a.  The  ‘ outer  sphere’  of  the  breath  is  that  [space]  from  begin- 
ning to  end  [ — reckoning  from  the  nose — ] of  twelve  [inches ; — 
see  §50,  4].  The  ‘ inner  sphere’  is  the  heart,  the  navel,  the 
plexus,  &c.  The  fourth  regulation  of  the  breath  is  that  which, 
in  the  shape  of  motionlessness,  is  a cutting  off  of  the  motion  [of 
the  breath],  recognising,  i.  c.  huving  an  eye  upon,  both  those 
two  spheres.  J 
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b.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  third  one,  viz.,  the 
htmbhaka  [§50,  a,]  is  this.  That  one  [ — the  kumbhaka — ], 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  two  spheres,  the  onter  and  the 
inner,  suddenly,  like  a lotus  dropped  upon  a heated  stone,  at 
once  arrives  at  the  condition  of  rigidity ; — but  this  one  is  a res- 
trainment  that  has  respect  to  the  two  spheres.* 

c.  This  also,  like  the  former  [§50,  A],  is  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
ing peculiarised  by  time,  space,  and  number. f 

d.  Of  this  [regulation  of  the  breath]  which  is  of  four  descrip- 
tions, he  mentions  the  fruit. J 

cm:  X*  « 


The  fruit  of  the  regulation  Aph.  52. — Thereby  is  removed  the 

of  the  breath.  obscuration  of  the  light. 

a.  ‘ Thereby,*  i.  e.  by  that  regulation  of  the  breath,  there  is 
• removed/  or  destroyed,  that  ' obscuration*  which,  in  the  shape 
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of  the  ' afflictions’  [§3],  there  is 'of  the  light/  that  belongs 
to  the  Pure  Quality  of  the  mind ; — such  is  the  meaning.* 

b.  He  mentions  another  result.t 


A further  result. 


Aph.  53. — And  the  mind  becomes  fit  for 
acts  of  attention. 


a.  ‘ Acts  of  attention’  are  what  will  be  spoken  of  [in  the  se- 
quel] . The  mind,  freed  from  its  defects  by  the  several  kinds  of 
regulation  of  the  breath,  wherever  it  is  directed  to,  there  it 
remains  fixed,  and  does  not  suffer  distraction.^ 

b.  He  defines  ‘restraint*  (pratydhara).\ 

wirwc 

mrwc. 

„ Aph.  54. — 1 Restraint’  is  as  it  were  the  ac- 

' Restraint'  what.  r , . 

commodation  of  the  senses  to  the  nature  of 

the  mind  in  the  absence  of  concernment  with  each  one’s  own 

object. 
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a.  It  is  called  * restraint/  because,  when  it  exists,  the  senses  are 
restrained,  are  withheld,  from  their  respective  objects.  And  how 
is  this  effected  ? He  replies ; — ‘ of  the  senses/  Sight,  &c.,  there  is 
‘ each  one’s  own  object/  as  Colour,  &c : — * concernment’  there- 
with is  any  energizing  with  respect  thereto : — the  ' absence’  of 
this  is  the  abiding  in  their  mere  nature  after  having  abandoned 
all  regard  to  such  things.  When  this  takes  place,  the  senses 
simply  accommodate  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  j for, 
all  the  senses  are  observed  to  follow  obsequiously  the  mind,  as 
the  bees  their  leader.  Hence,  when  the  mind  is  restrained  [from 
the  exercise  of  its  functions],  these  [senses]  are  restrained  ; and 
their  accommodation  to  the  nature  thereof  [under  such  circum- 
stances] is  what  is  called  ‘ restraint’.* 

b.  He  states  the  fruit.f 

Hr r.  tttht  n 

The  fruit  of  restraint.  Aph.  55. — Therefrom  is  there  complete 

subjection  of  the  senses. 
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a.  For,  when  ' restraint’  is  practised,  the  senses  become  so 
snbjected,  so  subdued,  that,  even  when  attracted  towards  exter- 
nal objects,  they  will  not  go; — such  is  the  meaning.* 

Recapitulation.  b.  Thus,  then,  [ — to  recapitulate  briefly — ] of 
Concentration,  which  was  defined  in  the  First 
Book,  having  declared  that  appendage,  viz.,  the  ‘ Practical  [part 
ofj  Concentration'  [§1],  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  alleviating  of 
of  the  ‘ afflictions'  [§2] ; having  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
‘afflictions’  [§3],  their  cause  and  source  [§4],  their  nature  and 
fruit  [§5 — 11];  having  stated  also  the  division,  cause,  nature,  and 
fruit,  of  works  [§12]  ; the  nature  and  cause  of  fructification  are 
set  forth  [§13 — 14].  Then,  since  the  ‘afflictions,’  &c.,  are  to  be 
got  rid  of,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  without 
knowing  what  they  are,  and  since  knowledge  is  dependant  on 
instruction,  and  since  the  instruction  assumes  four  aspects,  as  it 
respects  (1)  what  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  (2)  what  is  not  [desired]  to 
be  got  rid  of,  (3)  what  is  constituted  by  the  cause,  and  (4)  what 
is  the  cause  constitutive,  and  since,  without  [an  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression]  ‘ getting  rid  of,'  the  nature  of 
‘ what  is  to  be  got  rid  of  ’ cannot  be  explained,  [therefore]  having 
set  forth  the  fourfold  arrangement,  with  [an  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by]  ‘getting  rid  of’,  and  with  [an  account  of]  the 
cause  of  each  thing  severally  [§15 — 27];  having  explained,  along 
with  the  fruits,  the  nature  of  those  appliances,  ‘forbearance,’  &c., 
which  stand  in  the  relation  of  causes,  immediate  or  mediate,  in 
respect  of  the  constitutive  cause  [of  emancipation],  viz.,  ‘ discrimi- 
native knowledge’  [§28 — 46] ; having  exhibited  the  ‘ postures/ 
Sec.,  as  far  as  ‘ attention,’  arranged  according  to  their  mutual  re- 
lation as  conduced  to  and  conducers  [§47 — 52]  ; their  fruits. 
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along  with  the  respective  characters  thereof,  have  been  set  forth 
[§53—55].* 

e.  Thus  this  ‘ Concentration/  having,  through  * forbearance/ 
* religious  observances/  &c.,  attained  to  the  condition  of  a seed, 
and  having  sprouted  by  means  of  the  ‘ postures’  and  ‘ regulation 
of  the  breath/  and  having  blossomed  by  means  of  ‘ self-restraint/ 
will  fructify  by  means  of ' attention/  ' contemplation/  and  ' medi- 
tation’ [§29].  Thus  has  the  Book  on  the  Means  been  explained.f 
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d.  Thu*  has  been  completed  the  Second  Book — that  on  the 
Means — of  the  commentary  called  the  Raja  Martanifa,  composed 
by  the  illustrious  great  king  and  governor,  king  Bhojaraja,  on  the 
Aphorisms  of  Patanjali's  System  of  the  Yoga.* 
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